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Art, I. — Bishop If all ^ his Life and Times: or, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Sufferings, of the Bight Bee. Joseph IlaM, D. D. 
successively Bishop of Kxct<p' and Norwich ; with a View of the 
Times in which he lived; and an Appendix, containing some of 
his unpublished JVritings, his Funeral Serrnon, ^'C, By the Rev, 
John Jones, Perpetual Curate of Cradley, Worcestersfine, Seeley, 
Lofuloii, 1820. * 

It is highly creditable to the Perpetual Curate of Cradley, to study 
the life, the writings, and the t hues of Bishop Hall. lie could not 
easily devote his leisuie hours to a more profitable pursuit, or a more 
delightful recreation. But it is not quite so much to his honour, to 
giVe to the world the result of his lucubrations and researclies, in the 
shajje of an expensive and somewhat corpulent octavo, of about six 
hundred pages ! Had he contented diiniself with publishing, in a 
separate and succinct form, the memoirs •v\hich this venerable man has 
Jeft us of Ins own life, enriched with concise and judicious illustrations, 
from the history of his times, he would have rendered a valuable 
service to the Englisli Church. Instead of this, he has given us the 
Bisliop’s own account, in his own words, followed in some places by 
the cditoi%. version of it ; or rather by his wanton and needless dete- 
rioration of Hall's original and racy conjposition. 9b that the vrork, 
Tn one or tv\o portions of it, reads something like a Bill in Chancerj^, 
ivhere we have the saiTle ««tory told twice over, in a different form. 
Blit though we cannot say any great matters for the performance of 
the editor, vee willingly call the attention of the public to the W’ork ; 
the materials of which possess an interest, which no unskilfulncss in 
their preparation can essentially impair. 

Every one, who knows any thing of Ecclesiastical Biography, knows 
.the “ Observa^ons of^omc Specialities of IJivine Providence, in the 
Lifb of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich,* w'^tten by his*dwn Hand;” 
and'his account of his own sufferings, in a small narrative by the title 
of “ Hard Measure.” From the former of Jhese we learn, tha%his 
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Jones\ Life of Bishop Hall. 

mother ^inifridA, of tlie Aouse of the Bamhridges, was a woman of 
such rare sanctity, that the most pious matrons of ancicnf times need 
.not to disdain her admittance to comparison. It appears that this 
worthy and excellent lady was severely and continually ex<?rciscd with 
the a^Bictions of a weak body, and a wounded spirit. consti- 

tutional and spiritual maladies, it would seem, conspired to produce a 
very extraordinary dream, which promised her a final deliverance from 
her trouble^s. The vision probably contributed something to its of/n 
accomplishment; and tlie rest was achieved by the nonconformist 
divine, Anthony (jrilby, who contrived to persuade Ins that 

the dream was no other than divine, and sent, as a gracious pre- 
monition, from God himself. l"rom that time there appears to have 
been an tnd to her heavier spiritual conflicts. She retained, however, 
a profound and grateful sense of her deliverance from these jierils and 
distresses ; and in her lessons of piety to her son, temptations, 
desertions, and spiritual comforts, were h(*r usual theme !’’ 

From a parent like this, it might naturally be expected that her son 
wcfUld imbibe a spirit of intense devotion, and a habit of referring 
almost every remaikable occurrence in life, directly and immediately, 
to the especial interference of God. 'fhis habit, \^hlch to some minds 
is highly dangerous and pernicious, produced no material disorder or 
irregularity in the mind of Hall. On the contrary, it ga\e to liis 
piety a character of extraordinary singleness. One may, sometimes 
perhaps, be tempted to smile at tlie simplicity of his faitli in extraor- 
dinary and special providences. l>ui levity itsidf must bo cbangt‘d 
into veneiation on finding, thatf this same faith enabled liiin to live, 
almost like one of the ancieflt patriarchs, in close communion with 
lieaven, and to endure, as seeing him ivho is invisible, % 

The first sjieciaUtrj of Providence whicli he records, is tliat which 
secured hin^the blessing of an^niversity education; which he was 
very near missing, in consequence of the numerous family, and mode- 
rate income of his father. He w^as entered at Immanuel Coiicge, Cam- 
bridge, where h* resided thiiieen years in all ; the last §ix or seVen as^ 
Fellow, “ with such contentment as tfie rest of his life in vaih strove to 
yield him.” He owed Ids fellowsliip to a Second of these speciaritics, 
having been elected in the room of his tutor, Mr. Gilby, who had been 
tempted to resign his fellowship, on a promise of patronage from ^he 
Earl of Huntingdon. The Earl expired a few days after the vacancy 
was declared, and the examinations for a successor had commenced. 
Hall w^as elected, and Gilby throwVi upon the wgrld. 

In 1 GO I, he narrowly escaped being appointed Mast^jr of Tiverton • 
School. He was presented, just in time, to the living of Halstead, in 
Suffolk, by Sir Ilobert Drury, During his residence on that beriefice, 
Jievfas ‘much troubled by “a witty^and bold atheist, one Mr. Lilly,” 
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the same (it has been conjectured) witrf the celebrated ^thcTr of 
“ Euphucs^ or, the Anatomy of Wit" J^Jowever thal: may be, it 
appears that Hall apprehended great danger and hindrance to his 
ministry, ftoni the profanencss and profligacy of this person, and from 
his pernicious influence with Sir Robert Drury. Finding alNother 
measures fruitless, tlie divine felt himself impelled to “ bend his 
prayers’* against tliis pestilent adversary. Tlie success of this expe- 
dient was all that tlie good man’s hdSrt could desire. ^ 

(lod (he says) gave me answer accordingly; for this malicious man, going 
hastily up to toiidon, to exaspeiatc‘ mv jjatron against m?, was then and there 
swept jn\ay by the ])lague, and never ri turned to dt) any further mischief. Now 
tlie coast was clear hefon^ me; and I gained every cl^iy of tlie good ojiinion and 
favourahle respects of that honourahle genth'inan and mv wortliy iieiglibours. — 
JMO. • 

13eing once settled in that^svvcct and civil county of Suffolk, near 
to St. Edmund’s Bury,” his first care was to build up his ruinous 
house ; his next to find a wife to preside in it. This last important 
business, however, seems to have cost him as little trouble as it did 
tlie progenitor of mankind to find a help meet for him in ParatKse. 
No sooner did he begin to feel liirnself weary of “ the uncouth solita- 
riness of his life, and the extreme incommodity of that single house- 
keeping,” tlian, behold, ** a comely and modest gentlewoman” is 
already bespoken for him, by the good offices of a grave and reverend 
minister, one Mr. Cnandridge. He listened to tlie motion as sent 
from God, and enjoyed tlie comforts of this heaven-made match for 
nearly lialfa century ! 

About two years afterwards, he wfts prevailed on to attend Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon, on his travels to Spa, aif excur^ion wliich he speaks of 

• with great delight, and which gave liim an ojiportunity of examining 
forcigii lands with the eye of a divine. 'J'lic condition of popish 
countries may well be described by^his single seiitenccf in which he 
speaks of the state of Liege : — “ 'riiere you shall find in every corner 
a maume?‘[image] ; at every door a beggar; in every dish a priest.” — 

P. .J^. 

• * 

In the*year 1G12, he was rehioved, unwillingly, from Hals tea ^ 
the perpetual curacy or donative of Waltham Holy Cross ; — a change 
which he ascribes to the illiberality of his patron. Sir R. Drury, in w ith- 
hcjjding a portion of his dues. Previous to his removal, however, he 
had become known to ^Jie court of Prince Henry; first, by his Medi- 
tations ; and secondly,«iby an opportunity which offered of preaching 
before His Highness^at Riclmiond, who placed him on the list of his 
chaplains. A short time previous to the Prince’s death, he was 
made a Prebendary of Wolverhampton; a post which afforded him 
nothing but die toil and honour of recovering certain emoluments be- 
longing to that Church ; not without further signs of the never-ftiling^ ^ 
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Providence which attended him, and wdiich caused him to exclaim, “ O 
God, what a Band hadst tt^ou in the carriage of that workf’ 

He remained minister of Waltham for two and twenty years ; in the 
course* of which period he was several times employed by King 
Jamcr, on public services. He attended tlie Earl of Carligle on his 
embassy to France, and in Ids absence became Dean of Worcester. 
Before he could take possession of that dignity, he was summoned to 
attend the King on his journey v^iito Scotland, and appointed to draw 
up an answer to Mr. W. Struthers, a divine of Edinburgh, wlio vehe- 
mently opposed the five points of discipline, urged on the Church of 
Scotland, as a step towards uniformity. In the year HiJS, Hall was 
appointed by the King to attend the Synod of Dort, with three other 
divines, Carleton, Bishop of Llandaff; Davenant, Margaret Professor 
at Cambridge; and Ward, Master of Sydney College. Of all the 
providential specialities in the life of Hall, there is none for which he 
ought to have been so thankful, as for the seasonable indisposition 
(febres optandac) which compelled him to retire, after *'in attendance 
of two m6nths, from tliat most atrocious Inquisition. It was no fit 
scene for a man of his mild and catholic spirit. His theology, it is 
true, was, theoretically, of a Calvinistic complexion, but by no means 
of a deep and austere cast ; and the vWiole tenor of his writings evinces 
that, if his creed was predestinarian, it was, practically, corrected by 
the soundness of his understanding, and tlie excellence of his temper. 
He was, therefore, grossly misplaced in an assembly which was, beyond 
all question, pachedhy the Anti-remonstrant party, for the purpose of 
heaping insult and persecution on men of more moderate sentiments 
and principles. 

We are unable to perceive, very distinctly, what are the opinions of 
Mr. Jones respecting this complracy. It is evident, at all events, that 
his sensibilities are not very mu^h alive to the abominations of that 
Mystery of Iniquity. He observes, with remarkable composure, — 

4 

It has been said tliat this Synod was not cconhieted witli impartiality; and 
that its end and design was to, condemn the llemonst rants.* 'i"he majority 
certainly were Calvinists, or Anti-reinonstftints, and on that aecouni, it mail be 
lh/A"‘t]ie Remonstrants had no fair play to defend ^tlaljiselves, and w'ere also not 
admitted to a free debate ” ! ! ! — P. 7 th r 

And what other symptoms pf a total defiance of all impartial justice 
would Mr. Jones require i But then it lias been asserted by Goodwin, 
in his Redemption Redeemed (p. 395), that llie contra-remonstrants 
had taken a previous oath to condemn the opposite party on any terms 
whatever ; and this charge has been repelled b)^ a lette^ from Bishop 
Hall, in the ^ear 1651, to Fhller, the church historian! And what 
then ? Suppose the fullest credit to be given to this vindication ;* it 
amojjnts to nothing more ‘ihan this ; ^hat the members of that Assembly 
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were not guilty of a proceeding too detestlible to be endur^ anibng 
any but a society of the most desperate ^conspirators, • But, never- 
* theless, it still remains true, that, oath or no oath, they acted through- 
out like iTiefi who saw their way very clearly to the conclusion tQ»which 
they werjj to come ; and were resolved that no obstacles — no aense 
of comstesy, or equity, or good faith, ahould impede their progress 
to it. 

df any persons are desirous of afluving at a sJlitisfactory conviction 
respecting the composition, temper, and conduct of this convention, 
they will find ample materials for forming their jifUgment in Vol. I. 
of Mr. Nichols’ Translation of the W orks of Arminius. We are quite 
sensible, that in referring our readers to this work, we are imposing a 
most tremendous task on their patience. ^ The compilation oi Mr. N. 
displays extraordinary industry, ^and an almost incredible perverseness of 
ingenuity in rendering the results of that industry as nearly useless as 
possible. We do verily believe, that the history of literature scarcely 
ailbrds a parallel to the ruinous confusion and dislocation, into which 
a vast mass of very valuable materials are thrown, in that very labo- 
rious and very tiresome publication! Among other things, it contains 
a copious account of tlie Synod of Dort ; not, however, in the /orm 
of one continuous and compact- narrative, — but in a succession of 
detached notes, appended to the translation of the fifth oration of 
Arminius, by way of contrasting the proceedings of that cabal, with 
the more enlightened and just notions entertained, long before, by 
Arminius himself, respecting the duties and objects of a Synod.. In 
directing our readers to Mr. Nichols’ ^ork, it is proper to add, that 
it is compiled in the temper of one, deciTlcdly hostile to the spirit and 
^loctrines of the Calvinists, and as decidedly favourable to those of 
the Arijiinians. But, with this guard upon their minds, they may very 
safely resort to it. It is collected ^rom unquestionablo authorities, 
many of them bitterly adverse to the cause of the Remonstrants. Let 
them, thft^efore, reject the colouring, and fix their attention solely 
^on the facts and documents ; and we c;jnnot conceive it possible for 
them to riSe from the gerusal v9ithoiit imagining that the Protestant ^ 
agitators of Dort were emHlous of the Popish fame of Constance an? 
of Trent! 

^')ne of the most remarkable circumstances connected with that 
Synod, is the strange an^d anomalous character in which the English 
Divines made their appearance there. They did not attend as repre- 
sentatives of their respective churches, or of the Church of England 
generally ; but rather, as a sort of theological agents on the part of 
King James.* And it is exceedingly curioys, that thesV delegates of 
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the British Solomon were smuggled into the assembly by a notable 
contrivance, ^ot up between their high mightinesses and^ the English 
ambassador, Sir Dudley Carlcton. When the foreign divines, and tlie 
English among them, uere called upon for their credcnthils, the lay- 
commissioners answered for them, that they had already„presentcd 
them to the States General ^Vith this answer the Synod were per- 
fectly content ; although it was quite notorious that, on no former 
occasion, were ecclesiastical deputies admitted to a Synod, without 
first producing, not merely a commission from the civil powers, but 
Synodical letters from their own particular churches. It had been 
ascertained, however, that the foreign divines were favourable to the 
Contra-remonstrants ; a merit which abundantly compensated for the 
irregularity, or rather the absolute nullity of their a})pointment. 

Of these anomalous delegates Doctor Joseph Hall was one! And 
miserably ill fitted he was for this work of darkness, whose real object 
was to crush the Remonstrant party, as dangerous to the interests and 
designs of the Prince of Orange, the near ally of the King of England! 
How poorly this single-hearted man was accomplished in the arts of 
diplomacy, appears by the almost ludicrous fact, that in bis Latin 
sermon before the Venerable and Illustrious Synod, be blabbed out, 
with marvellous simplicity, a portion of the secret instructions wbicli 
had been given to himself and bis colleagues, by their royal and most 
irrefragable Doctor.* And for this very iiiistatesnianlike candour be 
had to endure a reprimand in the form of a caution from the King's 
Ambassador at the Hague ! This shews liow ill qualified be was to be 
trusted with the profoundcr secrets of tliis precious specimen of king- 
craft. That be was ignorant of its political mysteries we cannot but 
charitably judge, from bis farewell address to tlie Synod, in v.bicb be 
says that there is no place under heaven wliich so resembles Jicaven, 
and in whic^i he would more g\adly pitch his tent, or which he shall 
remember with so much delight.” Happily the same watchful Provi- 
dence, whose band lie is constantly acknowledging, never \fas so con- 
spicuous, as im bis deliverance from any further concern with 
the proceedings of this celestial assembly ; although; on this 
occasion be appears to have beiii strange^ ftlind to Iiis own preser- 
vation. So unconscious does be seem to have been of the odious 
character of tl)is Convention! that to the end of bis days be gloried 
in wearing a gold medal, representing the l^pmbcrs of the Synod in 


A. Sed et Hex noster, Screnissimus nost(*r Ilex Jarobus, rujiis nomine cxultarc mihi 
videtur tota Ecclesia Dei, regum quos sol unquam vidit, jfst Salommiem OeoSiSawToi), 
Sapientissinms,m suA ilia aurca Eftistoia, niunuit, Tllustri.,i,ni Ordiries, nobUqueun 
mandatis dedit, illud totjs vjribu%]irgerc, ilbiduniim iiicuJcarj, ut reccptffl hactenus fidei, 
communique et vestra», etaliarum EcelcsiariiTn confes:,ioiii, adhiercrc usque velitis omiies. 
Quod SI f^ceritis, 0 felicem Bi^lgicam ! O iiitenieratam Christi sponsam ! 0 rtmpubli- 
cam «ore«tissimam. • ^ 
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Session, with which he Iiad been compliAented on his re^firenffent 
from it. Tl^e frontispiece to tliis work is an^engraving (ff the Bishop, 

^ decorated with this aj)pendage. * 

• It is impcJJisible to quit this subject without a melancholy recollection 
of the cel^rated saying of Sir H. Wooton, Disputandi pruritus I^cle* 
siaruvi Scabies f And when this itch is inflamed and exasperated by 
political acrimony, how dreadfully does it tend to make the Church 
ofi^Jhrist loatlisome in the sight of tile world! • 

I’he Church of England soon became sick of the BelgiT^ disease — 
the quinquarticular plague, whose ravages had befti so fatal in the 
Netherlands. Hall attempted to throw a little oil on the troubled 
w'aters, and accordingly published his l ia Afedia, a treatise which 
shews the “ excellent moderation” of his spirit, but which nrwone can' 
peruse without grief and indignation at the thought, that human beings 
should tear each other to pieces for the sake of such slender and 
almost microscopic difl’erences of opinion, 'i'he Calvinist shudders, 
and almost foams at tlie mouth, when he hears that the decrees of God 
have respect to the foreseen faith and obedience of the Elect. In vain 
the Arminian protests tliat he considers tliis very faith, ^ as itself the 
pure gift of God, vnIio therefore foresees nothing in us but a quiMity 
or property of his own giving. .The statement is reprobated by the 
Supralapsarian as little better than treacherous, and almost blasphemous. 
And yet, what would be the astonishment and dismay of one who 
should hear, for the first time, that kingdoms w’ere convulsed, and the 
milk of Christian charity turned to gall, because one set of ignorant 
mortals would have it that God first iTredestinates the elect to life, and 
then gives thim I'aith as the means of* accomplishing his purpose : 
jwhile another presumes to surmise that, faith being his own gift, he 
cannot .but foresee those who will possess it, and who therefore must 
be regarded as destined for the rewards laid up for the faithful ! Well 
might Hall exclaim, “We arc like quarrelous brethen, who, having 
agreed on^he main division of their inheritance, fall out about some 
JieapS of rubbish ! ” And w ell might h^ insist, that* “ never treatise 
could be fiiore necessary, in thSt curious and quarrelous age, than, 
De PaucHate Credcndorium" 

In \G27i Hall was elevated to ifie sec of Exeter, having three years 
before refused that of Gloucester. 5n the administration of his 
diocese, he w^as suspected by some of an imprudent degree of in- 
dulgence towards the practice of establishing lecturers in the market 
towns of his diocese.^ Into this question we cannot enter. The dis- 
position of Hall undoubtedly leaned to moderation. The times were, 

• • 

— ^ 

* Hoc tlicit Arminius; qui fiilcm ngnoscit purum putuni Dei donum. Corvin. adv. 

Tilen. p. 32. See Via Media on Art. V. , “ 
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however; such as rendered it next to impossible for any human being, 
invested with ecclesiastical authority, to be confident *chat he was 
doipg right. „The revolutionary spirits of the day seemed resolved, 
not only on the subversion of the Church, but on the destruction of 
its a\^lest champions. Neither the mildness of Hall, nor tj|.e intrepid 
and uncompromising, zeal of Laud, could preserve them from the 
“ vengeful talons of faction.” Nothing can exhibit, in a stronger light, 
the extreme difficulty of steering" a right course at that tempesturtus 
season, tli&n the fact, that Hall was, at one and the same time, sus- 
pected of a leaniSig towards popery, and charged with a laxity of 
discipline towards the puritanical preachers ! 

Tl»e admirable and conclusive writings of Hall about this period, 
^ in defen^ie of episcopacy, are wed known. They were alone sufficient 
to mark him out as a victim, at a time when there began to appear a 
disposition to tolerate every thing, but atheism^ popcrijy and prelacy ! 
His danger was greatly increased by the obnoxious nature, and dubious 
regularity, of the proceedings of the Convocation in ICIO. The canons 
of I this Synod propounded, openly and formally, the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings ; and thus scattered abroad more of those 
dragon's teeth, which afterwards sprung up into armed men. In IG H, 
the Bishop was translated to Norwich ; hut (to use his own expression) 
took the Tower in his way. The occasion of his imprisonment there is 
well known. The bishops having been most ferociously insulted in 
their w’ay to the House of Lords, Williams, Archbishop of York, per- 
suaded eleven of them to join him in signing a paper, in which they 
not only set forth the imminent dangers which rendered it im- 
possible for them to continue iheir attendance in Parliament, and pro- 
tested against their absence from the House of Lords being construed 
into a surrender of their right to sit there, — but further protested 
against the legality of any thing^that should thereafter pass “ during 
the time of their forced and violent absence from that Honourable 
House !” This paper was presented to the King, and by hirS delivered 
to the Lord Keeper, who read it to the House of Peers. The conse- 
quence was a conference with the Commons, who, within half an hour, 
resolved that the bishops be impeached of liigh treason ; in conse- 
quence of which, HaH, who had sighed the protest, was committed to 
the Tower. 

I 

It is almost amusing to read the reflection^ of the good Bishop on 
this occurrence, as illustrating the remarkable simplicity of his 
character: — 

c 

We poor soul^ (he tells us in hig “Hard Measure,”) who liltTc thought tlv^t 
wo had done any thing that might desen^e a chiding, are now called to our knees 
at tlie bar, and charged severally with hiyh treason ; being not u little astonished 
at the suddenness of this ciwnination, conipared with the perfect innocence of 
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our own intentions, wliich were only to bring us to our due places in parlia- 
ment with safety and speed, without the least purpose of any man’s oUence. — 
P.279. 

Done ntfthing to deserve a chiding ! Bless his artless and innocent 
soul ! lie seems to have been wholly unconscious that he aftd his 
colleagues had done something very lilfe rushing into the midst of a 
herd of mad bulls, and attemptinjr to take them by the horns! To 
dfclare to the Parliament and the kmgdom that they were disabled, by 
open menace and assault, from attending their dut;^ and to claim pro- 
tection against such violence, might have been a wise and unexcep- 
tionable measure. But to declare the wliole. business of legislation 
suspended on account of their absence, and this in the existing temper 
of the public mind, — though it looked about as much like murder or 
adultery, as treason, — had certainly the appearance of something vastly 
like insanity. And it was accordingly said by some member, that the 
bishops assuredly were not traitors, but it might be doubted whether 
they were not madmen ! 

I'he Bishop was released from the Tower, after a confinement of 
upwards of four months, on the 5th of May 1642, and immediately 
withdrew to his diocese of Norwich. The narrative of Mr. Jones is 
here interrupted and encumbered by three very useless chapters, filled 
with details of tlie progress of the Revolution and the subversion of 
the church and monarchy. It is by no means fair, that readers 
anxious to become acquainted with the biography of Bishop Hall 
should be called upon to take, and to pay for, a long and needless his- 
torical episode of nearly one hundreef pages, as part and parcel of the 
lot. If the work should reach another edition, these chapters ought 
-certainly to be expunged, and the price of the book proportionably 
reduced. In their place should be substituted a very brief and rapid 
summary of these events, (which no^ occupies so large a portion of 
the volume,) as introductory to the last scenes of Bishop Hall’s life ; 
namely, his persecution at Norwich, his ejection fron\ his palace, and 
,his retirement to Heigham, w'liere he ended his pious and exemplary 
life. 

To these last interesting' particiyars Mr. Jones devotes his eleventh 
chapter. It begins with a reprint of Bishop Hall’s well-known “ Hard 
Measure/’ which must be read with ungovernable indignation by 
every one, whose natuse revolts at the triumphs of cowardly and 
ruflianlike malignity. The following passage contains Mr. Jones’ 
recapitulation of the sufferings, more fully described by the Bishop 
hipiself : — 

If it may be asked, Wliat crime or offence could have induced them to treat 
a chidstian bishop in so oppressive aiid cmel a mnniKr ? The answer is, In^had 
been a strenuous advocate of episcopacj, and of the Church of England* he had* 

VOL. X. NO. I. 
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c ^ 

been loyd to tlic king, and a friend of the constitution ; and had exposed 

by his excellent Writings the evils and mischiefs of factious parties. 

He was therefore harassed,* secjuesteivd, and abused most cruelly. Haifa 
year’s*' rents, and arrears of rents, wliich in comjiassion to his tenants he had 
given them time to pay, were taken fi*om him. An inventory of ail his goods 
in and /)iit of the palace was taken, even to a dozen of trenchers, and his cliil- 
dren’s pictures, even the wearing apparel of himself and family w€iild have 
been appraised, Inid not two of Ine sequestrators, to whom ho appealed, for- 
bidden it. All his furniture, library, and goods \v'ould liavo been publicly sold, 
had not some friends bou|;lit them at a^if ahiation, and so kindly left them to him, 
till lie shoiTRr have been able to repurchase them. A bond was given to tTV 
sequestrators to tlic full \ alue of the books, whieli they were a])praised at ; and 
it was paid out of tliat poor pittance of fifths allowed to his family. His 
synodals were for some time kept from him, and atterw'ards all the ])rofits of the 
bishopric. He was sev eral limes insulted in his palace at unseasonahle lioiirs. 
Once, a London trooper, and others with him, came very early to the palaee 
before the''family were up, and threatened to break the gates, if they were not 
admitted. When lie pit entranee, lie ran.sacked the whole lumse, under the 
pretence of searching for arms and ammuniiioii. After having examined the 
chests, trunks, and vessels in the cellar, and liuding only tw'o muskets, he took 
away with him one of the his}iop*s two horses, when the venerable and aged 
prelate told him, “ that his age would not allow liim to travel on foot.” When 
this^ trooper afterwards understood that the bishop vsold the other horse, he 
highly expostulated wutli him for so doing. At luiother time the palace was 
beset, by a mob, because he ordained some jiersous in his chapel contrary to the 
covenant, and so insolently summoned him to appear before tlie mayor. One 
w’hile u w’hole rabble of volunteers came to hi^ gate'* at a late hour, W'lien they 
were locked up, demanding admittance, and threatening to break the gates. 
Some of them clambered over the walls, and wanted to go into the palaee to 
search for delinquents. These insolences, affronts, and many other hardships 
almost impossible to he enumerated, liisliop Hall endured with a.stonishing 
patience and resignation. — P. 110 — 112. 

When he was driven from hisopalace, he retired with his family to 
a small estate which he renttfd at Heigliam, a hamlet in the western 
suburbs of Norwich. During his retirement he was ready, on all^ 
occasions, to preach in any of the neighbouring churches, until he 
was first f(>t-bidden by men, aifd at last disabled by God,” la the 
82d and last year of his life, he preached at Hcigham church a sermon 
still extant, viz. the 42d, in tlie fifth volume of his works. ^’Under all 
his sufferings and privations, he distributed a weekly charity* to a 
^rtain number of poor widows. IW observed a weekly faSt with liis 
whole family, for the safety and preservation of the King’s person, 
until the day of his murder. Uniler the acutest pains of stone and 
strangury, he manifested thb meekest submission to the divine will. 
And thus did ids alms and liis devotions continue to go up for a 
memorial to heaven, until be fell asleep in tlie Lord. Mis remains 
were deposited, with a sliort and simple Latin inscription, in the 
chancel of Heigham church. LJis name is enrolled for ever among 
that cloud of witnesses^ wk4ch*ever encompasses the faithful sons of fhe 
English Church, and whose memories may be said to form the most 
.precious treasury of a dhristian and Protestant empire. 
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Perhaps the best executed chapter in the book is that whiA gives a 
view of the* character and writings of the bishop. Botli are too well 
known to make a copious examination at all necessary, •or seasonable, 
in these pages. His character was more remarkable for moderation, 
gentlene^, and simplicity, than for stern and inflexible energyt He 
has been thought by some rather too deeply infected with a spirit of 
courtly suppleness, with an habitual admiration of Royalty, and an 
it|imodcrate veneration for prerogAive. These, however ^jmay fairly 
be said to be rather the faults of the age than of the man. It must 
have required almost superhuman force of character to cast away those 
integuments of unseemly prejudice, which were worn by many of the 
mightiest minds of the day, and wdiich often exhibit to our eyes the 
giants of learning and intellect under a servile and degradiiig aspect. 
For instance, we should undoiil)tedly have regarded Hall with deeper 
reverenoe had he given a more decided discountenance to the celebrated 
Book of Sports. It is probable, indeed, that he did not compel the Clergy 
of his diocese of Exeter to read it when it was published the second 
time. But it is very remarkable that his works contain no allusion 
whatever to a subject, which raised so much discussion, and v^hich 
assuredly called for pointed condemnation. To ascribe this unhappy 
proclamation to a positive disregard for religion, on the part of the 
government, would indeed be stupid and uncharitable in the extreme. 
It is rather to be censured as originating in a very gross and culpable 
ignorance of human nature. To give the express stamp of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority to any particular class of recreations or secular 
employments on the Christian SabbatlT, is, in effect, to invite the public 
to step far beyond the line prescribed. Tlie licence proclaimed to certain 
•fipecified practices, will soon be extended, by the application of a con- 
venient and self-indulgent analogy, to others, which individuals may 
deem ecjually innocent and salutary ; mnd thus the voice of power may, 
without any such intention, gradually effect an authoritative desecration 
of the LSVd’s day. This would be true even if the line were much 
^more* rigorously drawn than it is in the Book of Sports; which, 
unquestionably, sanctiojis and encourages a laxity respecting th|£(g; 
matters which no ChristiaTi can sjeriously approve. By the w'ay, the 
infamous Book of Sports is always a subject of deep and unsparing 
reprobation with Mr. Jones. This, however, we should pass over 
without remark, if it ware not that he appears to have no adequate 
sense of the unspeakable mischiefs produced by the opposite extreme, 
during the joint reign^of fanaticism and hypocrisy. By the operation 
of these tw’o J)ernicious agents, the mos^t blameless proj)jensities were 
then kept in a state of violent and unnatCPral restraint, which soon 
after wajrds produced a tremendous reactioi^ against all virtue and 
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, » . 

religion, from the miserable^ effects of which the country has scarcely 
recovered to A is very houV ! ♦ 

The writing^ of Bishop Ilall have long placed him among the most 
eminent names in British literature and theology. His theoretical or 
scholastic divinity was undoubtedly tinctured with Calvinism. His 
practical divinity was sweetonc d with the mildest infusions of genuine 
Christian benevolence. In controversy, he stood calm, courteous, 
sometimeg^ sj)ortive, and generally ^Wetorious against the grim, ferocioijs, 
and arrogant Philistines of the puritanical faction. His moral writings 
have procured for him the name of the Englisli Seneca ; his religious 
compositions, in the opinion of Mr. Jones, have entitled him to that of 
the English Chrysostom; though we confess ourselves unable to 
discern fnuch resemblance between the style of our Bishop, and the 
diffuse, gorgeous, and sometimes extravagant and Asiatic eloquence of 
the great Prelate of Constantinople. He may almost be styled the 
Father of Englisli vSatire. But perhaps, after all, he appears to most 
advantage in his Meditations. There are few reliques of great minds 
wlAch are so interesting, or bear so deeply the impress of an author’s 
genips, as short and detached fragments of this nature. They are 
throwm off, not w^hen the powers are yoked and harnessed to an 
appointed task, but wlien their action us free and elastic, and prompted 
by some sudden irruption of light, or some potent and spirit-stirring 
impulse. 

The work of Mr. Jones concludes with a superfluous and hyper- 
catalectic chapter on Puritanism, the object of which is “to shew 
that all who were denominatei^ Puritans, from the time of (iueen 
Elizabeth to the Usurpation, Verc not separatists or dissenters from 
the Church of England, but, in many instances, true and attached* 
friends of the Church.” That die term Puritan has been often very 
stupidly ancTvery wickedly misapplied cannot, of course, be questioned. 
Every one, not wholly ignorant of the nature and history of man, 
knows that this must always be more or less the case with ajlpellations 
used to designate large classes of men, or peculiar sets of principles 
^d opinions. They will always be liable to be abused, fof the pur- 
pose of inflaming the passions, or keeping alive the spirit of party. 
No doubt the terms Cavalier and lloundhead, and in later days those 
of Whig and Tory, have exp*ericnced the same misuse and the same 
impressment into the service of violent and , bitter feelings. Within 
our own memory the brainless outcry of Methodist has been often 
raised against men, merely for believing that their salvation was 
rather a serious matter than otherwise! But we know not that the 
word Puritan has been mnre violently abused than many others ; and, 

at all events, we hardly ^think that, at tins time of day, it required a 

• • « 
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whole chapter to set the matter right. We know that the ruin of^ the 
Ciiurch and* State was the joint work of fanatical religionists, and 
unprincipled hypocrites ; and it matters little by wkat name • the 
destroyers are exposed for the instruction of after ages. 

We caijpot forbear to insert for the amusement of our readers the 
following humorous and laughable account of the visitation of Oxford 
in the year 1648, which is printed by Mr. Jones in his Appendix, 
Ng. VIII. p. 493. 

Rustica Academia* 0,ronic7iSu nuper reformata* descriptio, in visitatione fmwtica 
Tletobris sexto, &c. a. u. 16 IH, eiim CoinHih ibidem Anllo sequciite : et aliis 
notatii non indignis. Doetorc jlltboue nuper Lincoluue Oxoiu Autliore. 


1. Rl'moiii: nu])ei* est delatum, 
Dum agebaniiiH run, 
Ojcomani iri reformat am 
Ab iis qui dicti pim. 


9. Calcavi Atrium Quadratum, 
Quo juveiiiim examen ^ 
Con fill xit olim : video prat uni 
(^iiod densiim tegit gramen. 


2. Deerovi itaque, confestim, 

(Obstaculis siiblatis) 

Me oculatiim dare tcslein 
Ilujusce n()\itatis. 

3. Ingressus jiixta morem 

Scnitandi desidcrio, 

Nil priuter maciem, et sqiialorcm, 
Fiedissiniiun coinperio. 


10. Adibam lubena SvhoUim Musiccs^ 

(^iiam Fwmma> et .foci 
Orniissent pridem, sed TU>icines^ 
Jam nusquam erant loci. 

• 

11. Conscendo Orbis illud decus, 

Bod trio fundatore ; 

Sed intus crat nullum pccua, 
Excepto Janitore. 


1. A Deno 'm specuin jacti, 
(hii tantum donnit^runt, 
Rost scculum exporgcfacti, 
'lot inira non \ideninl. 


12. Neglectos vidi Libros multos, 
Quod minimb miranduni; 

• Nuin inter Bar dm tot ct Stidtos 
• 'fhere’s few cou’d understand ’em. 


ICrectas illi crebras rritcc.s, 

Et ponpla con.spexbre, 

Quie prisci pietatis duces 
'func primuin construxbic. 

6. Nos autem sanctiora nuper 
, fncidimus in secula, 

Qui tollunt iata tHn(iuaii^»S'/ 7 ;cr- 
Stitionh ayinbola. • 

7. Ad Scholas prinnmi me Iralicbat 

• Coniitiorum nornui, 

Queis olim (juiaq. peragekat 

Solcnniter pro forniL 

8i Expecto Ilegii^s ProfeBoreSf 

• Compavubro nulli: 

Nec illic adsimt Tnceptores, 

Net- 7*offfPf nec cuadli. 


1.3. Dominico acquente die, 

Ad sacra cclebranda, 

Ad jedes propero Mlhite 
i\ am dir a* vox nefanda. 

1 I. Tenebar mox ii\f;randi metu, 
•Solicitus ut ante ; 

Sed frustra prorsus, nullo csetu 
Introitum negante. 

l.'i. I^igressus sedcs senioribus 
'fogatis destinatas, 

Videbam Cociset Sartoribus 
Et LixiSf usurpatas. 

16. Proeancellnrius* rcccns prodit, 
• Cui satis liternru!7f^ 

Quo9 vero quisque probus odit, 
Est ^onscientue parum. 


Dr. Uej'nolds. 
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17 . PromraJtores ame clavibus) 
QuoerentFbua osteiidas ; 

Bedellos no^voa aine Sfuvibus; 

Res protinus ridendas. 

18- S^ggestiim conscendebat fimgns* 
Insulsa quacq. fiindena ; a 
So dull a fool was ne’er among us, 
Pulvinar sic contundem. % 

19. Quicquid in buccam evenivit, 

Minaci utens 
Boatu magno cfFuti^'it 
Et niinquam fuit extra. 

20. Defessiis hac Dfihn/tftifatr, 

l)ccrc\n venerandos 
Non adhiic pukos ci\itate 
Amicoa visitandos. 

21 j Collegium petii Animarum 
Nunc proprie sic dictum ; 

,Nam rci*um hie corporcanim 
Vix quicquam cat rclictum. 

22, Hie qua?ro vinimf suavitate 

Omniniodo politum : 

Responsum alibi ingratc, 

CusTODEM custoditum. 

23. Ad Corpus Christi flecto gressum 

Qua brevitate possum : 

Jurares no\is probris preasum 
Et furibus eonfossum. 

21. EcclesiaKii Cbristi susque deque 

Jactatam mox et versani, 

Et sobolem, beu! longc lateque 
Percipimus dispersam. 

^5. Roga\d ubi sit OratorX 
Divime plane mentis: 

Prd facinus! incarceratur 
Pacunda* decus gent is. e 

26. Hinc domuin peto Pr<Bcwrs(yris^ 
'Quern triste passum fatuin, 
Recent! naiTaiit vi tortoris 
Secundb decollahnn. 

• i 


27. Tam Sancto prtpside^ cadento 

Discipuli vcccdun^, 

Et C(Bcodemone\\ regente, 

Ncc bibunt jam, nqc cdunt. 

28. lieu! pulcbra domus,»nupcT la'ta 

Dulcissimis fluentis, 

Nunc ccetio penitus opplcta 
Canalis putrescentis. ^ 

29. Adire nolui Trintfafrm^ 

Quam nostis prope stare, 
Hicreticain socictatem 
Ne vidcar damn arc. 

30. Nam tanta dcsolatione, 

Quam qtiis ncfambiin dic(‘t, 
Oecurrunt nusqiiam tres porsomt* 
Sci-uteris usque licet. 

31. Reverso, tristis fcrtiir casus 

Et miscrandiim omen ^ 
Collegii cni Jhdx^is Nmus 
Pra* foribiis dat nomen. 

32. Dederunt ilJi PrincipalemU 

Rectorcs bi seven, 

Distortis oculis, et qualem 
Niitura vult caveri. 

33. Mox iEdes ingredi conatus 

Non unquam senescentes, 
Stupcscens audio ejulatus 
Horrenda sustinentis.** 

31. Quod dulce nuper domicilium 
Ingenuis alendis, 

Nunc incrum est e^ga^.,allum 
limocuis torquendis. 

S.*?. Ad flentem me recipio tandem 
Fleiis ipse Magdahmam; 

Et gemens video candem 
racuif^te plenam. 

36. Qusb &lix dudum omabatur 
Frequentibus Aliunnis, 

Quaj sua\dtcr innitebatur 
Doctisjsimis colr.mnis. 


• Dr. Stanton. f Dr, Sheldon, postea Cant. Arch. Episc. J Dr. Hammond. 
§^r, Sayly. |) Mr. Channel. *• Dr. Greenwood Lippus. 

*• Mr. Collier, postea Bcdellus qui tortus fuerat |ittr Chiliarch : Kelley. 
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37. Num lapsis fiilcris queis vigebat 

Vi (lores ]|umi stratam ; 

* Et prole donsd, qu& gaudebat, 

Ell miscrb orbatam. 

• 

38. lla; scdes comptiorcs musa*, 

Quas Uabutire sibi 
Nunc densis teiicbris oilusse 
Et Zim tit Ozhn ibi.* 

• 

39. Prof praside (cui qucmquam parcm 

Vix atas nostra dedit) 

Ell vobis stultum CapalaremX 
Ad clavum jam qui sedet. 

40. Quam veroor ne diro ominc 

Septem regnuliaiitur , 

Dainoiiia, divino numinc 
Qua' quondam pcllobantur. 

1 1 . Quocunqiie, breviter, flectebam, 
Ani dirigobain Visum, 

Id totum iiiduit quod t idobam 
A lit lachr 5 ma.s aut risum. 

42. Ingem 111 , diim viros video 

Doetissimos cjectos; 

Et contra, alternatim rideo, 
Stolidulos suffectos, 

43. O probam reformaiidi Artem! 

Qiue mcdiciiia datur ? 

Qua? curat, iit curanius partem 
Cum totum exscindatur. 

1 1. Quadrat its homines qua? jubet 
Et doctos cxtirpandoa ; 


Et rkhuhnes prout lubet 
RotSindos flurrogaifdos. 

45. Collegia petis ? L^es duraa 
l labes, nil fas videri, 

Prwter aedes et structuras ; • 
f Scholares abi&re. 

40. Culinas ill^ frigescentes, 

^ Capellas sine precibujjg^ 

In Cellis cenias sitientes, 

Et Aulas siiie Messihus. 

47. In templis qureris Conciones, 

Aut (piicquid est decorum ? 
Ilabebis haesitationes 
Exteiiqioraneorum. 

48. Interea quid oppidani 

With all their quaint (lcrire.% 

Qui novas ha.scc (male sani) ^ 
Exoptavere vices I 

49. I'-recta cormm gerebant, 

Dnm niontes hi parturiunt : 

Et nunc fa.stidiunt, qua? volcbant 
Et fortiter esuriunt, 

50. Heu ! ingens remm oniiunentum 

Et levi decus pridcni ; 

^ Quo tandem pacto hoc perventum, 
,Ut idem non sit idem I 

51. Nam vix, a quoquam quod riarratur 

Ob veil turn olim somnio, 

^ Compertum crit, si (jisaeratur, 
Oxonium in Oxonio. 


• • 

Art. II.— gf Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff^ 

in Septemhert l^Zl^^at^the primary Visitation. By CharlSS'* 
Richard, Bishop of Llandaff. Hatchard, London, 1827. pp. 28. 

periodical addresses of our Bishops to their assembled Clergy 
are publications which w€* never regard with indifference ; but we took 
up the Charge before us with a more than ordinary degree of interest 
fgom the peculiar circivnstances of its authv. Raised as tbe present 
Bi^Jbop of Winchester has been, with a .r^idity almost .unexampled, 

• Vide Isa. xiii. 21. t Oliver. 

1 Dr. Goodwin, vulgo v^catuS Dr. Nine Caps. 
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anJ* at an age unusually early, to one of the very highest stations in 
the Establishment, it cannot but be, that many an inqiflring eye will 
be fixed upon him ; that those in particular, who have the wxdfare of 
the Church deeply at heart, will turn their views to this quai ter, not with 
suspicion and distrust, (for the well-known character of Jlr. Sumner 
is amply sufficient to preclude the entertainment of such feelings as 
these,) but w’ith a generous and reasonable confidence that they shall see 
extraor^narv advancement justified by extraordinary merit. And as 
far as the publication which we are now about to notice can be con- 
sidered as a criterion of the past, or an earnest of the future, we have 
no hesitation in saying that they will not be disappointed. We do not 
of course mean to refer to it as any thing like a perfect test ; but we 
are per&uaded, that in a production like this, when closely examined, 
we may in general trace pretty plainly the lineaments of the author’s 
mindy and (what is of infinitely more importance) judge from it, with 
sufficient accuracy, “ of what manner of spirit he is.” It has been, 
therefore, with no common satisfaction that we have read the Charge 
before us— a satisfaction which a second and more attentive perusal 
has only had the effect of increasing. It is an address every w’ay 
worthy of a chief minister of Christ. Talent, hallowed by piety, 
characterizes it throughout. There is much in it of zeal, and much 
also of judgment. It beautifully exemplifies that gentle spirit pre- 
scribed by St. Paul to a youthful Bishop ;• and yet exhibits, when 
occasion requires, that dignified assumption of authority, which was 
enjoined no less expressly by the same inspired teacher ; and which is 
always of power to provide that “ no man despise” him who assumes 
it worthily. This Charge has also another recommendation, which is 
in our eyes np slight one — it is eminently practical. Bishop Sumntr 
does not think it enough to dwell upon vague generalities, or mere 
common ][iiaces of the pastoral care; but enters minutely into the 
particulars of the actual state of the diocese, and into the ministerial 
duties consequent thereupon ; thus shewing that he knows how to 
estimate those “ verae numeiosque modosque vitae,” without the right 
-^’•dering of which there cannot be harmony in, the moral or the spiritual 
life. In reading the Epistles to TJmothy and Titus, (the great proto- 
types and patterns of such addresses as that now under our notice,) we 
have always been much struck with the prominence of this practical 
character; so different from what might have been expected from 
either an enthusiast or an impostor. We have, indeed, been at a 
loss which most to admire in them— the high^^one and bearing which 
mark the waiter’s consciousqess of apostolical authority ; the compre- 
hensive brevity with tfliich he sums up the leading and peculiar 


♦ 2 Tirn.U 24 , 25 . 
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tloctrines of the gospel ; or the condescendvig care with which he 
pursues the bourse of Christian duty through its various details, for 

* the direction of his two “ sons in the faith,” in their government of 
the churches* severally committed to them by their spiritual father. 

But we me detaining our readers too Jong from the Charge itsel/*. 

After an exordium full of affection and brotherly kindness, the Bishop 
adverts to the declension of visitatjjpns from tl^ir original use and 
ber^ifit — a regret in which we deeply participate. It does, i:«ited, we 
fear, but too often happen, that these solemn meetings are far from 
being occasions of that free and kindly and religious intercourse between 
the Clergy and their superiors, which is absolutely necessary to make 
them fully available to the purposes of instruction and edificaUon for 
which they were instituted. And it is notorious, that some visitations 
of the Clergy, held by laymen -invested with certain offices in our 
ecclesiastical courts, are little else than matters of frigid and unprofit- 
able form, tending only to bring into contempt the system of which 
they are a part. The advantages which might be derived from thesp 
meetings, those especially of the Bishops and their Clergy, are, w’e 
think, by no means overstated in the following passage : • 

The rcljiMition of discij)linc into which our Church lias gradually fallen, tends 
in some dogn^e to weaken those feelings of interest witli which the stated seasons 
of visitation ^\ere anciently regarded. If tlie original purposes of this solemn 
meeting were more strictly kej)t iji view, if all the parlies concerned in its duties 
were more intent on com erting it into a season of ministerial improvement and 
friendly conference, iniich that is now'inereh formal miglit become instructive — 
ninch that is deemed repnl>ive might be rendered interesting ; what is at present 
tolerated in eoiujiliance with custom or in •deference to authority, might be 
welcomed with dcliglit, and regarded as a pri\ilcge. Visitations were designed, 
not more for the convenience of the Bishop than for that of the Clergy. The 
CUurcli doubtless expects tliut lie to whom a certain portion Irf ecclesiastical 
authority is delegated, for tlic due administration of licr important interests, 
should avail himself of these oecasiontil meetings to inquire into t]ie«ctual state 
of his charge; to provide that all tilings he ‘done decently and in order; in a 
spirit of purity as to doctrine, of unit} as to external forms, of conscientious 
and unfeigned zeal as to the general functions t)f the ministry. But, on the 
other hand, the ('hiirch expects from her clergy, not a mere ])aJSi\’o attendance, 
nc^ a bodily mipearanee only, at a state^ time an3 place, but intelligent partici- 
pation in the oiisiness of the day, and a readiness to promote its useful objects 
she requires them to meet, nS an men Jiaving no calling or pursuit in common, 
but as brethren of one large Christian fmnily, conferring with each other, and 
with their Diocesan, respecting the state of thyir parishes, and taking sweet 
counsel together in whatever concerns the fulfilment of thcii* pastoral otiice. — 
P. 2. • 

• 

In the diocese to which Bishop Sumner has just been translated, it 
is, jwe understand, the ^stom (whence derived, or of what date, we 
know not) that flie Diocesan should visit l)is Clergy only once during 
tlie whole period of his Episcopate ; a customVhich — we trust we do 
not presume too much in saying — would be “ j^iore honoured in tl^ 
breach than the observance and winch we venture to hope may^ass 

• VOL. X, NO. I. D 
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away, unless (here be sonje reason for its continuance of which we are 
not aware. In this indeed, and many other respects, w^ would wil- 
lingly persuade ourselves that we see the dawn, and more than the 
dawn, of better days for the Church. 

Frdm reminding his brethren (in the words of Seeker, whoa«i Charges 
arc a perpetual monument of fcs earnest and judicious piety) of the un- 
alterable obligations of their profession, the measure of which no 
human «J 4 ^hority can either enlai^l^e or diminish, the Bishop proceeds 
to notice those wjiich are “ superadded, in our own times, from the 
increased and increasing force of public opinion.” Speaking of the 
decay, or [rather dissolution, of that “ reverential regard which was 
once paid to the ministers of the Church, in virtue of their pious office,” 
and contrasting with it “ those jealous eyes wliich are mrv ever watch- 
ing with an Argus-like vigilance to detect in the pastor of the flock the 
absence of those qualities by which the Chief Shepherd was distin- 
guished he is so far from complaining of, that he rejoices in the 
change. Well do we know the high and pure principle which has 
given birth to this expression of feeling, and cordially do we agree with 
the •Bishop in deprecating the idea, that any one among the Clergy 
should be found willing to rest his claims to personal respect upon any 
other foundation than tliat of personal merit. But surely there is a 
broad and indelible line of distinction between this respect, which (fts 
the Bishop observes) “ must be deserved before it can be won,” and 
thati which the whole tenor of apostolical precept and practice war- 
rants us in assigning to the duly constituted minister, not on his own 
account, but on that of the divine commission with which he is in- 
vested. Surely the indisposition, now so general, to pay this tribute, 
within reasonii>le and proper limits, to the sacredness of office^ is n<» 
subject for congratulation, no symptom of religious health ; , for the 
same authority which requires,* absolutely and indispensably, that the 
dispensers of God’s spiritual treasures be found faithful,” enjoins 
first, that ** a man so account of them as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries oPGod and there is much reason to fear^ 
•4hat a ministry will fail of its due effect, whi^i is received only in pro- 
portion to the receiver’s estimate of the personal worthiness of him by 
whom it is exercised. It is,^ however, a most gratifying consideration, 
that whatever impediments may thus be cast in the way of ministerial 
success, (and no one can think more seriously of them than we do,) 
they are daily becoming less and less. That they will cease altogether, 
we know, alas, too much of human nature to expect. But we have more 
than once lipard an aged prelate, who has borne loitg an honouje'd 
and beneficial rule in oi!hr Establishment, express his unfeigned satis- 
faction and thank fulneiip at the very great advancement made. since he 
* first efitered upon his course by the Clergy, in every qualification which 
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can adorn their ministry, and give the Church to whic^ they belong 
increased power to ** commend itself to every man’s conscience.** 
“ Lateritiam invenit, marmoream relinquet.** * 

To the Jiligent and successful attention of his two immediate prede- 
cessors ii^thc see of Llandaff to the dilapidated state of many*of its 
churches, and to the zealous and able ^ertions of the present chan- 
cellor of tlie diocese for the remedy of the same grjevous evil, the Bishop 
b<iars cordial and honOtirable testimony. But it is not our i^^tion to 
advert to more than a few of the many important ^points upon which 
this excellent Charge touches ; for we by no means wish to anticipate 
that acquaintance with the whole of it which vfjd are anxious that our 
readers, especially those who are more immediately interested in the 
subjects to w'hich it i elates, should make for themselves. * 

On the want of church accommodation, which at present prevails to 
a lamentable “ extent in some parts of the diocese” of LlandafT, we have 
the following weighty observations : 

This evil, long experioncod so sensibly in other parts of the kingdom, seems 
to have been iinfelt in these counties, until the mineral wealth of their iiiountrfins 
began, at a conqiaratively late period, to employ a large capital in its acqui- 
sition. It is ini])Ohsible to contemplate, without ^feelings of the deepest Com- 
passion, tliose dense masses of ]M)pulation Mhich since that time have lieen so 
rapidly collected on our hills. In the midst of a Christian country they seem, 
bj|a concuirence of unfortunate causes, to have been cut off from some of its 
dearest privileges. Exposed t«i all the disadvantages of temptation attendant on 
po]nilons iK'ighbourhoods, they are restrained by few of those checks wliich 
imjiose elsi'where a salutary restniiiit on the human passions, and are influenced 
by litth* of that example which, in the absence of higher motives, is often a good 
prescrv ative against open v ice. If, under tli^-sc circumstances, instances of gross 
and flngTant crime are, as 1 am informed, of extremely rare occurrence, the 
credit of this morality, so far us it is founded at all on religious piinciples, can 
sjjLMJTcly he inqmtctl to the influence of the doctrine of f Igcist through the 
t(*aching of the listahlished Church. For, “ how shall theypelieve in him of 
wljom tlww have not heard and how shall they hear without a preacher.^ and 
how shall the} preach except they be sent.^’^ Nor is the shame of fliis desertion 
tohehastilv imputed to those alone who have a principal interest in this property. 
That it is innimbeiit on them to make provisit)n for the belter instruction of those 
numerous families who have been brought togetlier by their in^ans, is as certain 
as thaf pariMits are required to attend to the religious belief of their children, or 
masters of (Heir servants. But they Iftve a right to expect that facilities should 
be afforded for this puqios#— facilities greater perhaps than the constitution ^ 
our churcli, or the laws of the* land atj)rescnt offer. Tlve Church of England 
has apparently never contemplated a case analogous to the present. It has 
made no provision for the ndigious instruction a p()])ulation which ebbs anS 
flow^, collected suddenly in a given spot, to be dispersed as suddenl}', after a lapse 
of a few years, or a fevv centuries, when the hidden riches which first caused the 
influx shiill have been exhausted. To the wants of a body of men who, like the 
iiilmhitants of a mining district, from the very nature of their work are so fluc- 
timting in their ^niimher* and so shifting in their dwellings, those Perpetual 
En^owmf^nts which, generally speaking, our .ecclesiastical fom^ most wisely 
require, are iu a great measure inapplicable. Buteis it fitting tliat the Church 
should therefore reject them as outcasts from her fellowship, or deny ihem the 
liberty oft entering that pale, within wl^ch, as her mtmbers believe, the puiest 
fonn of communion is foimd, and the best external means are provided for • 
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worshipping tlie Father in spirit and in truth? Is it consistent with her pro- 
fession that th(5v should be as shee]> liaving no shcplierd, or abandoned to every 
blast of vain doctrine to winch, in the al)sence of otlier teachei*s, they may chance 
to hte exposed? If it be true, ns we ha\e been lately told, that the number of 
Dissentei*s from the Established Church is increased, even to the half of the 
popu\fition of the kingdom, can we wonder at this accession to their ranks, so 
long as w e close tlie door against our ow’n friends, and compel them to take 
refuge in other asylums? Is it >xtraordinary that men should he willing to 
accept from the policy or zeal of others, wliat we are too tardy in giving, or are 
unable to give ourselve.»? Something perhaps might he done to remedy this 
e^^l, if !rf«“id were created for the support of clergy *of our own estahlishin'hit, 
who might be stationed from time to time, as occju'ion required, in ])laces where 
the excess of j)opuhition had arisen from causes of a tem])orary nature, and W'as 
not likely to be ])ennancnt. An expanding and contracting pow er w'ould thus 
he provided, which, if used discreetly, and employed under proper sanction, 
might preserve w ithin (he bosom of our own communion thousands to wliom the 
comforts of religion arc now ineecessiblc tlirough the portals of the Established 
Church. 'I’his, however, is not the ])ro])er time or ])lace for such a suggestion. 
It is sufficient for my ]jrcscnt ))urpo'-c tr) h.-Tve calh'd u>nr iittcntion to the ex- 
istence of the evil, and the consctpiencts wliich must inevitably result from it 
Meanw hile it ma\ be coiucnient for some of my clergy to know, that in parishes 
where the present accommodation is inMilliciciit, and a large ]>voportion of tiu* 
population is situated at a distance from the churcli, 1 shall'not decline to license 
suitable buildings, under certain ^iroiisious, for the temporary performance of 
divine sendee, if no more nnohjectionahle means can he devised for administering 
to tfie spiritual wants of t\M peo])le. I may also add, for the information of 
tliose who are disposed to avail tliemselvi's of this privilege, that hv an inq)»)rtant 
clause in an Act of I^irlianicnt, passed In the last Session, it is enacted, that 
persons building and permanenth endowing ehurches or cluipels, have now 
peqietual rigdit of presentation, without making compensation to tlie minister of 
Iho church or parish wherein such new’ chinch or clnqiel he situated ; whereas, 
under the former act, the right of ])reseiitation w'as conceded for forty years, or 
the first two turns only.* — E. § — 10. 

The suggestions contained in'this passage are well deserving of at- 
tention ; but we must confine our remarks to the clause cited in the 
concluding sentence of it. The Act to which the Bishop refers wa.* 
passed at the close of the last session of Parliament, for the necessary 
purpose of prolonging the durafton of the powers intrusted to the Com- 
missioners for building New Churches. Two other provisions, however, 
were added, of which the clause in question is one. It enacts, 

ITiat w’hen any person or persons shall, to tlie satisfaction of the said Com 
oners, endow any chapel built, ,or hiTCiifter to he built, by such person or 
persons, with some permanent provision in land,* or monies in tlie funds exclu- 
sively, or in addition to the ]»cw reut^ or other profits arising from the said 
chapel, such endow’menls to he settled and assured as the said Commissioners 
shall authorize and direct, it shall be lawful for the said Commissionci*s to deoJare 
that the right of nominating a minister to the said, chapel, shall for ever there- 
after be in the person or persons building and endowing the said chapel, his, 
her, or their heirs and assigns, or in such person or persons as he, she, or they 
shall appoint, and notwithstanding no compensation or^»ndowment may be made 
to, or for the benefit of the minister of the church of the pai^lsh witliin wiiich 
such chapel may be built. ^ . 


•V and 8 Geo. IV. cap. 72, § 3. 
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Now that every possible encouragement should be held out to ttiose 
whose munificent piety is disposed to contribute towards the supply of 
that miserable want of means for the public worship God, under 
which the Church of England, in the present state of vastly increased 
^opulatiojp, labours, we are entirely of opinion. But there is an emis- 
sion in the clause just cited, which, it appears to us, could never have 
been intended by the framers of the Act, and must have passed unno- 
ticed by the legislature, — we meanWhe absence of any prftvjl^on for 
pastoral care, I'his is the more surprising, as the attention to this great 
point throughout the Acts which regulate the proceecflngs of the Church- 
building Commissioners, is uniformly solicitous : constant provision being 
made in them for the attachment of districts, of one kind or another, to 
the places of worship to be built under their authority. That a Aapel, if 
it he but adequately endowed, J^for this is all that the clause before us 
secures,) may be placed in any part of any parish, no definite field for 
pastoral labour being assigned to its minister, nor any superintendence 
from the incumbent of the parish provided for ; nothing in short 
being aimed at beyond the assembling of a congregation from whente- 
soever it may happen, is, in our judgment, as contrary to die tengr of 
the particular Acts, to which we have referred, as it is to the general 
spirit of the Church of England. • That such chapels already exist, W'e 
are w ell aware ; but this, we conceive, has been the effect rather of ac- 
cident than choice. The formal recognition of such a principle w’e de- 
precate ; and we earnestly hope that the defect to which we have thus 
freely adverted, will not be long permitted to prevent the salutary ef- 
fects which the clause in question is ollierwise calculated to produce. 

It is impossible to read without great pain the Bishop’s statements, 
^p. 11.) with regard to the grievous want of glebe-houses in the 
diocescj and to the conseclucnt non-residence of the clergy : out of two 
hundred and thirty-four parishes, oply one hundred having glebe- 
houses, and many even of this number being unfit for residence, and 
.no fewer Tlian one hundred and thirty-seven cures being w ithout “ the 
advafltage of clergy, incumbents, or curates^ actually ’resident.” Still 
more painful is the account whicR we now^ transcribe, together with the 

impressive and heart-stirring admonition by which it is accompanied. 

• 

Tlie returns with which I have been furnislu’d, (observes the Bishop) present, in 
toc^many instances, painful reports of the smallness of the congregations in this 
diocese. ’J'he examjdes 1 am about to give arc not taken from the mining districts, 
but from places where the ehfirch accommodation is confessedly adequate to the ex- 
tent of the popi ilat ion. I n three parislies, wdiose united population amounted, at the 
census in 1821, to nine Imiivlreaand thirty-six souls, there arc in all only twenty- 
mo communicants, and fifty attendimts at church, or about one in twenty on the 
W'lfole j)opulation. In two other parishe.s, conlnining one thousiwd six hundred 
and forty-six souls, there are only fourteen comnAinicants, and sixty attendants 
at church, being about one twenty-seventh of the whole population. In five 
parishes of larger size, containing tugetker above teh thousand individuals,# the 
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deficiency is still more deplorable ; the united number of communicants averaging 
only eighty-t\vo, and of attendants at church two liundred and sixty ; or about 
one ill thirty-eiglit on tlie wliole population. In tlie whole diocese, tlie gross 
number of connnunicaiits is stated to iunount to four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-four, and of attendants at church to nineteen thousand one» hundred and 
sixty-nine, on a population exceeding, in 1821, one hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals of all ages. ^ 

Of the accuracy of the returns on which these calculations are founded, the 
clergy who ha\ e traiisniitted them are the best judges ; but, on the supposition 
that any thing like tliie/ statement bera true representation of tlie condition of 
the EsibVished Church in these parts, it is indeed a suliject calling for seiiVus 
reflection on the causes which have led to it, for deep humiliation on account of 
tliis spiritual desert, and for unceasing and fen'ent jirayer for a more abundant 
measure of divine favour on the ])arochial ministr}’. In rejily to the circular 
query respecting the projiahle cause of the deficiency, it is attributed, in some 
few instances, to the want of a resident clergyman, to the negligence of a former 
pastor, tv.* to the distance of the church fi*om the bulk of the population ; but in 
the greater number of answers, it is asc ribed either to the aeti^ity of the dis- 
senters, or to the inditl'erence of the people- to jdl religion. If it be meant that 
the dissenters are more active than the Kstablished C hurch, in promoting the 
cause of religious tnith, according to their own vic'w of it, it follows, that we 
ha\ e been unmindful of our solemn promise to “ be ready with all faitliful 
diligence to banish and dri^'e away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God’s word,” and have not done' all that lieth in us, according to our bounden 
duty, to bring all such as are committed to our charge “ unto that agreement in 
the faitli and knowledge of God, and to tliat ripeness and perfectness of age in 
Christ, tliat there be no place left among us, either for error in religion, or for 
viciousness in life.” In such case, it behoves us to call to mind th(‘ solemn 
adinoiiitioii of our church — ” If it shall liappen the same church, or any member 
tliereof, to take any Imrt or hindrance by reason of your negligencu‘, ye know 
the greatness of the fault, and also the hoiTihle pimi.shnu'nt that will ensue.” 
Nay, if it could he indeed believed tliat the exanqiles of ministerial activity were 
to he found only in tlie ranks of dissent, the friends of religion might well be 
excused ff>r adopting the words of the apostle, until a portion of tlie saine ze.alous 
and cnergetie spirit were infused into the ministrations of the members of our 
ow'n communion. “ What tJien, notwithstanding every way, wliether in |>retence 
or in tmth, Christ is preached; and 1 therein do rc'joice, yea cand will rejoice.”* 
If, on the other hand, the true source of the Civil he the iiidiflerenee ol‘ tlie jieople 
to all religion, has their apathy led to a corresponding exertion of zocil on our 
part, that if tlie}' perish for lack of Aiiowdedgc*, their souls be not required of us 
at least, as unfaithful watchmen over the sheep of Christ, “ bought with his 
death, and for whom he slied his blood lake the apostle, whosi lahoiu's in 
season and out of season should be the pattern of our ministr\', can w'c protest, 
as in tlie presence of (lod, that w'e “ have not ceased to warn every one,’* 
whether he w'ould hear, or w hether lie womd forbear, “ both night and day, with 
^ars,” and have tauglit them “ publicly, and fromjiof.tie to hou.se calling theqfi 
all to witness, that wc are ‘‘ pure from tlie blood of all men V* 

My reverend brethren — God alone, who is the searcher of hearts, is conscious 
of the trutli or falsehood, of the integrity or infidelity manifested in our obser- 
vance of those solemn vows w hich are upon us as ministers and stew'ard^: of 
Christ’s mysteries. It may be that he lias not yet?jeen fit, in trial of 9 ur faitli, 
to set his seal to our ministr}' ; or lie may withliold his blessing for a time, lest 
men should attribute their success to a WTong cause, should “ sacrifice unto 
their own net,” and “ bum incense unto their ow'ii d/hg.” fV it may he that 
our usefulness^ has been counteracted by the operation of otner causes more 
dependent on ourselves ; by a deficiency of zeal ; by a wrong direction of 
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labour ; by a partial or imperfect distribution of the divine word ; by remiflaffiesfi 
ill securing tlu^ affection of our people; or by othei still more olfi'ious reasons, 
to which 1 am unwilling so much as to allude. But, how'ever these things may 
be, our future duty is plain. Wc are to humble ourselves before flim who alone 
giveth the inerease, that he may he pleased to make us more fruitfiil labourers in 
his vineyard, and to inultijily our “ crowns of rejoicing.” And, whether he bless 
or not, we 3te still to continue to “ cast our ^ead upon the waters” without 
ceasing, in a spirit of fen cnt prayer, of redoubled eaniestness, of unwearied and 
patient vigilance, like those who wait the stirring of the waters, and watch over 
the souls of others, as men w’ho must give Recount.* — P. W — 17> 

can do no more than refer our readers to the remedies, which the 
Bishop, with great force and feeling, recommends to l?e applied to “ this 
sad deficiency.” And, as we have said before, we must pass over in 
silence many other interesting and important observations (particularly 
on the subject of education) wdiich have struck us in the Chargft We 
now take our leave of its author^ heartily thanking him for his labours, 
and earnestly begging a blessing upon them in the new field which is 
about to call them forth. That he should have quitted the diocese of 
Llandaff almost in the outset of his course of doing good, cannot but be 
a matter of regret; but we rejoice that he has not quitted it, without 
leaving behind him, in the Charge which we have been reviewing^ a 
lasting memorial of his zeal, and ability, and usefulness. We rejoice 
too in tlie assurance, which we desive from the known talents and tried 
worth of his successor, that though the worker be changed, the work 
of piety will, under the divine blessing, still go on and prosper. 


Art. III. — Roman Catholic Directories for Clergy and Laity^ for the 
Year 1828. Keating and Brown, London. 

We have now before us two curious publications ; the one entitled 
Ordo Recitandi officii divini ct Missi% celebrandce ; the ather. The 
Laity’s Directory to the Church Service. They form a kind of uni- 
versal almlnack and register of information relating to Roman Catholic 
affair? in this country. On the cover is pointed the fofknal sanction of 
Aie late William Poynter, Bishdp of Halia, Vic. ap. Lond. The 
fSraer contains also a j^tent from the same authority to £. Collison 
for making and selling wafers for the mass, qui solus in hoc districtu, 
ad panes pro altari conficiendos, post diligens examen, a nobis appro- 
batus est, et approbatur.*^ Then follows, in Latin, the order for divine 
service throughout the year ; \yith an account of the beginning and 
end of each period of Indulgences, and of the colour of the vestments 
t8 be worn on each particular day ; — occupying in all twenty-four 
pages. • ^ 

The Laity’s Directory is little more than a translation of so much 
of ttfs as it concerns the laity to beiacquainted Vith; to which i$ added 
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a staiement of the conditions attached to each Indulgence, and a sermon 
on Rom.v. 1,2; entitled, “ A New Year’s Gift.” 

The rest of *tbe matter is the same in both works, consisting of tlie 
following particulars : 

1. A list of 126 French clergypien, who have authority from the */ic. Apost. 
Lond. to officiate in the London district. 

2. A report of the “ London Mission Fund.” 

3. An enumeration of -the chapels existing in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

4. Aww^eount of diderent charitable institutions. ^ 

5. Of the colleges. 

6. Of the schools fOr young genlleinen. 

7. Of ladies’ schools and communities. 

8. The concordat betwe«!n the Pope and the King of the Netherlands. 

9. A.n obituar)’. 

10. A vv riety of advertisements f.-om Roman Catholic tradesmen. 

Thus, for the small sum of one shilling, may be procured an account 
very carefully got up of the Roman Catholic establishments in Great 
Britain. 

We proceed to make a few extracts from some of these several 
heads, by way of illustrating the style, state, and condition of their 
institutions, their religion, and themselves. 

London Mission Fund. Tliis is expended in tlic education of future priests, 
the erection of chapels, and any work fliat might promote the interests of 
reIigioii.”-~P. 3. 

As an inducement to contribute to it, the following motive is held 
out : — 

Each person becoming a member, enjoys ibc benefit of having the holy sacrifice 
offered up for him. the first Sunday m every month, at Vivginia-street chapel; 
and he also participates in the benefit of four masses that are celebrated every 
week in the Bishop’s college, for its members and benefactors. Sucli are the 
advantages, and sucli are the objects that are aimed at by tliis institution; 
objects tliat should induce every Catholic, who is sincerely attached to the faitli of 
his ancestors, Vo seize with gladness .^his cipportunity of jirojiitiating tlie favour 
of the Almighty, and laying up for himself immortal treasures in heaven. 

In the same strain we have the following recommendatitfn of the 
chapel of St. Mary’s, Moorfields : 

N.B, There are spacious vaults under tlie chapel, and a burial ground well 
tecurea adjoining it. Annually, on the .'ith of Noiicmfccr, a solemn high mass A 
offered up for the repose of the souls of all those whose remains are interred in 
the vaults, or in the liuriai "■round; and on the Sunday within the octave of the 
assumption of the B. Y. Mai y, for the benefactors to the chapel. — P. 5. 

Here we arc also reminded that * 

The charitable subscriptions and donations of the faithful, are earnestly 
requested towards liquidating the heavy debt which har^ been incurred by the 
building, and by its expensive decorations. A person will be dailV in attendance 
in the entrance Voom of the cl^peP house to receive contributions" 

The same humiliating system of mendicity is pursued in behalf of 
^yerySnasy of the chapels recounted in this volume; and it app^ra 
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from the whjlc, that the Roman Catholics have fallen in!b the practice 
too common with some bodies of our dissenters, to buih^ their chapels 
before they^know how they shall pay for them. See page 13, where 
those wdio liave helped in building a chapel at Manchester, are assured 
that tiiey ^ have a share in the prayers q^ered in the holy sacrifice of 
the mass,” the building being still unfinished, and a heavy in- 
curred. In the same page, occurs a similar statement and correspolhiil^ 
mdlive in behalf of Carlisle chapel. #9^^ also pages, 14, luiltY, 

23, 2J, 29. 

In support of the urgent claims of 7'ottenham chapel on the alms of 
“ the Catholic public,” it is added, p. 10, 

Tottonhain is oxlrt'iiu'ly airy and lu>n1thfuk and is a where 

respi’ctable taiuilies inii^hl reside with ad\aiit.ige. 

This s}>ecies of invitation seems rather unfair to 
congregations. 

Of Chepstow, we are told in the same tone, that a hand^^e 
commodious chapel has been built, * 

Whicl) will not only ])r<)\e a great eomenience to the congregation, bill an 
ai( onnnodation to the nuinerou'v ^isit<ns to Tinteni Abbey, and the splendid 
seenel^ of the hanks of the \V\e. 

Under the head of Rloxwich, Staffordshire, occurs the following* 
mysterious advertisement : 

N. Ik At thi> thapil tlure is a soeietx foi the dead, w'itli a ]>erpetual obligation 
mass t aeh month foi the immheis of the society, established with the approbation 
of tin Viear A]u)stolie of the Midland Dis^iiel. For particulars apply to the 
( )ici])hiin at the chapel. — F. 21. 

At the head of the chapter on Charitable Institutions, occurs the 
Allowing motto from the Apocrypha: 

Alms dc’liver from sin, and from death, a\^d will not suHcr the stul to go into 
darkness. Tobias iv. 11. 

The OWiuary is ornamented with a sentiment from the same source: 

It is«a holy and wholesome thouglit to pray fo«’ the dead. 

* • ® 

We abstain from giving further extracts, having already sufficiently 
illhstrated the character of*these publications, and of the body whose 
condition they very faithfully represent. ^It is evident from the whole 
acc^^unt, that their numbers are increasing, but whether in a greater 
ratio than the population in general, is more than can be easily ascer- 
tained. They have several very great aids in their favourite work 
of proselytism. Tliejf system contains within itself the most perfect 
power of adaptation to existing circumstances. Doctri^gs which are 
independent of a written record, may be repit^sented in any light wffiich 
the churph thinks mott serviceable for the tiipe being. In their jjre- 
sent state of depression, every thifig monstrous is extenuated, every- 
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thing offensire veiled. The community endeavour to obtain respect 
by decent outward demeanour, and the priests inci}|cate witli diligence 
tlie true doctrines of Christianity, dwelling with less conspicuous zeal 
on those additional inventions of man which encumber the super- 
of their faith. These false doctrines, as far av they are 
e^^ted, are wonderfully adapted to the perverse inclination of 
offering to them the hope of salvation, on conditions of cere- 
^jSonnChSJServance, consistently with the indulgence of known offer ce. 
^he ministers of "heir religion are themselves active and persevering. 
And above all, the whole body act with one impulse, are governed by 
onesj^it^ and press on continually to one and the same object. No 
numbers increase. Our only wonder is that 

the lesson of unity, and tliere will be no 
niw being reduced. Let them unite, not in out- 
rkkd minds, but in actual harmony of faith, in 
greenoiept of purpose. They would then not only obviate the 
cast upon them by their avowed enemies, but 
TO^ht expect, with bettlCr-founded hope, a blessing on all their under- 
yi fc i ngs from Him who has prayed that we might be one, that the 
believe that He hath sent us. 



A TIT. fv. ^The Amulet ; or^ Christian and Literary Remcmhranccr* 
London, Baynes and Son, 1828. 

It is not, we believe, more than four or five years ago, since the literary 
Annuals of this country were confined to the common Pocket-book, 
comprising the calendar of the current year, its accompanying ruled 
pages for memoranda, its f^Jded print descriptive of thd newest 
fashions, and an appendix of letter-press, containing the words of the 
most favourite songs at Vauxhall, and a collection of ch arades and 
rebuses. How- great is the change ! On the table of every book- 
seller we find a host of Annuals vying with each other in th? splendour 
of their decorations and the excellence pf vhe miscellaneous essays 
which they contain. Among them our attention has been particu- 
larly attracted by the Amulet^ or Christian and Literary Remem- 
brancer ; and a very elegant publication it is, not inferior in the taste 
and execution of the ornamental portion of its contents, to any of its 
fair compeers ; and the celebrity of Coleridge, Daniel Wilson, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Mitford, Bernard Barton, Montgomery, Mrs. Opre, 
Mrs. Hannah Moore, Miss Aikin, Bowles, and the late Mrs. Tighe, 
who are numbered among the contributors, is sufficient to guarantee 
thtit no inferiority should exist in ^be literary division of the volume. 

Dr. Walsh’s notice of some ancient coins and medals, illustrating 
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t]ic progress of Christianity, is of a more learned character than%»re 
could have eltpected to find within the smooth and polished covers of a 
Christmas present, ^ It is as interesting as it is erudite. How striking 
is4:he fact dwilared in the 119th page ! After the severest persecution 
the Christians ever suffered, and in which 750,000 disciples are«said 
to have perished by various kinds of deatlf in a single province, medals 
were struck by Diocletian, commemorative of the extirpation of 
Christianity, and the following inscription w'as set^Ip : — “ Diocletianus 
Jo^us et Maximian Hercideus Caps. Aug. Amplificato per Orientem 
et Occidentem Imp. Rom. et nomine Clirhtianoruvtf deleio qui Remp. 
evertebant.” — Christianity extirpated ! And so, if human malice could 
have been effective to that end, Christianity had*been extirpated ; but 
the hand of Providence was stretched out for its preservatiOnr The 
Church was built upon a rock, and the inveteracy and the power of her 
enemies only served to manifest the super-human nature of her 
strength, and realise the truth of our Saviour’s prediction^ that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against her. 

The lines of Mrs. Opie, on Life a Pilgrimage^ and the Death bJ 
Bishop Ileber, are w orthy the early reputation of a poetess, of whose 
prose we have of late years seen somewhat too much, and of whose 
verse we have seen too little. — Wc were much pleased with a tale by 
the author of May you like it ; and the following serious ^igram by 
Bishop Hoadly, strikes us as being peculiarly sweet both in thought 
and expression : 

Wriiteu on scci/n/ a ch ar Spring m^ar a Friend's in Jlampshirey which supplied all 
the Xeighhonrhood %'ith U'aier. 

Gentle reader, sec in me 
An emblem of tnie charity : 

Tliat while my bounty I bestow, 

I'm neitlier beard, nor seen to flow ; 

And 1 have fresh supplier from heaven 
For evciy cup of w'ater given. 

What th*^ story of Amy Vernon could have been written for, we have 
no coirception. An exaggerated tale of martyrdom like this, whether 
related by Protestants of Roman Catholics, or by Roman Catholics of 
Protestants, can have ffut«one consequence, whatever may be the 
intention of the author in relating It its effect must be that of per- 
petuating religious animosities, and preventing that peaceful and kindly 
feeling among the members of all communions, by which alone the 
cause of truth can be effectually and substantially promoted. With 
respect to this story, the view taken of Queen Mary’s character is 
urttrue to history. The manners are not those of the times ; and the 
inciclents arc offensively horrible, without* racing a greater degree of 
pity than is excited by any common every day newspaper description 
of an execution. The author pos.?csscd capital materials for patl/bs 
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as L foundation to work upon, but he wanted the skill, the tenderness^ 
and the facility which were requisite to raise the superstrreture. 

•We cannot but approve the benevolent spirit ^n which the Rev. 
D. Wilson’s paper on slavery is written; but his quotations from scrip- 
ture do not appear to us to substantiate the proposition he lays down. 
Can indeed a single text, eitl*'?r from the Old or the New Testament, be 
produced, which shews that slavery should not be permitted under any 
circumstances ? Mr. VVilson’s citations prove that the legislature is bound 
to be'^tJlflreful in the formation of the laws that regulate the relation 
subsisting hetweeh the master and his slave ; and they also prove that 
the master himself is bound to consider the spiritual and the temporal 
interest and welfare o'f his slaves. These things Christianity demands. 
To ef%it these objects might not have been difficult, if the friends of our 
negro fellow-creatures had not exaggerated the claims of the Gospel, and 
excited, as all exaggeration of every description ever will excite, a pro- 
portionate counteraction to their benevolent intentions in the minds of 
more cautious, and timid, and less enthusiastic men. It is very fine to 
make tirades upon liberty ; but the world cannot be governed by de- 
clamation, and there is a state of barbarism in which liberty is an evil 
and no good. The first state of civilization in every society is that 
of a master and a slave. There are many grades of improvement, 
moral and intellectual, to be passed through, before the animal, man, 
is capable of being submitted, without peril of self-injury, to the daily 
charge and sole direction of himself. An emancipation of the slaves 
in the Colonies would be the most destructive event to the slaves 
themselves that could possibly occur. Slavery is only an evil when 
the mind is educated to that state in which it pines for freedom. That 
state the government should endeavour to produce by wise and bene- 
volent enactments, — by insisting on the religious instruction of the 
negro population of our Colonies, — by securing to every slave such a 
portion of leisure as may enable him to gain property for himself, 
and by affording the industrious and the prudent the me^ns of pur- 
chasing their freedom/ at a price fixed and determined by the in- 
violable authority of Parliament. This we believe to be the only 
scheme of emancipation that can be maintained^'^ith justice to the planter 
and charity to the slave himself. As to Mr. Wilson’s strong, but 
overcharged, account of the jnanner in which the negroes are obtained, 
it must be remembered that there is a pendant to his report of a very 
different description. The slave may sometimes be kidnapped, and 
most deadly is the sin in the villain who commits the act. It should 
be guarded against by every possible precaution, and punished with 
the utmost gieverity of justice, when detected ; but the*majority of^the 
slaves brought to the sl^ve-market, are either no better off in their 
OYjp country, or are captives taken in war, who would be tortured to 
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death at some disgusting festival of savage victory, if avarice did *not 
mediate bet wen them and their conquerors, and redeeifi them from 
murder in their ow» land to slavery abroad. A traffic in slaves, for 
instance, opened with the Ashantees, would be a real blessing to man- 
kind : it would be an act of mercy to the unhappy captives of^that 
barbarous monarch, and would be the fi^bt step, towards humanizing 
his subjects themselves, by discovering to them a more humane mode 
of disposing of their captives, and rendering then? less accustomed to 
tlic^hrutalizing sight of bloodshed. In the case where a negro Scapes 
murder by the loss of liberty, we must think, in spife of all declama- 
tion to the contrary, that he is benefited by the exchange : let the 
civil regulations for his well-being, which receive him in the Colonies, 
be rendered as salutary as the wit of man enlightened by the^beams 
of the Gospel can devise ; and the exchange of condition will prove 
most eminently to hi§ advantage*. He will have exchanged the preca- 
riousness of savage existence for the regularity of a civilized state ; 
he will have exchanged a life of eternal warfare and never-ceasing 
danger, for moderate labour and perfect security ; he will haye 
exchanged idolatry for the religion of Jesus, To place a saxage 
in the vicinity of the arts, and manners, and improvements of Cul- 
tivated man, is advancing him to a higher rank in the scale of 
moral and intelligent beings. These are strong counterbalances to 
tlie evils effected by a few cases of wrong, which may, perhaps, be 
occasionally committed in obtaining possession of slaves. Kidnapping 
might very easily be prevented by legislative measures ; and we think 
that the lives of negroes taken in war among themselves ought, if 
possible, to be saved. Christianity demands this. The slave-market 
affords the means ; anJ as to slavery being opposite to the letter or 
spirit of the Gospel, the statement is untrue. By gradual ameliora- 
tion, Christianity, equally operating on the master and the slave, will 
so raise the condition of the negro as to render him capable of pur- 
chasing and enjoying his own independence ; but the act of possess- 
ing a^ fellow-creature in slavery is no where censured.or reproved in 
tile New Testament in any singles passage. AVherever the w’ord ser- 
vant — AovXoq — occurs im Scripture, it invariably means slave ; and the 
master is enjoined to treat him as a brother, but is no where called 
upon to dispense with his services. have too great a reverence 

foraevery the slightest intimation of Christ and his apostles, whether 
afforded us explicitly or hiferentially, to dare exceed, in a single iota, 
beyond what is WTitten. 

• The tale oi Sir Edgar Ftizallerion and his good Hawk, ElinorCy is 
of .a description calculated to awaken a v^ry lively interest in the mind 
of rtie reader. When the sports that intcirmingled with the fierce 
and bloody w ars, which once desolated our ^ow tranquil island, #re 
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viviUly depicted ; and when their sports too, are such as either no 
longer exist “among us, or are only partially pursued ; whb is there hut 
lends an attentive ear, and eagerly enters into the enthusiasm of the 
narrative ? This story, whicli is replete with the spirit and gallantry 
of tlje days of chivalry, speaks of knights and ladies issuing from tlie 
frowning Castle in gay and '‘glistening apparel, and going forth to the 
“ rc^yal sport of hawking.*' The subject immediately presents to the 
imagination those brilliant groupp that grace tlie pictures of Wouver- 
mans.^ In the introduction to this tale, we have some general inihr- 
mation tolerably Correct, about the treatment and flying of hawks; but 
there is one mistake, which we are obliged to notice, because it impairs 
the truth of the whole story, and to those who are partially acquainted 
with the sport, in a great measure destroys its interest. We are told that 
these feathered favourites of the high and noble are not only intelli- 
gent, as they undoubtedly are, but also attached. Unfortunately for 
the romantic feelings which such a statement is calculated to excite, 
as well as for the point on which the whole story turns, this is not 
tlv2 fact. The sportsman must be content with the fidelity of his 
hound ; for it is a charm in which his hawk tvill most assuredly be 
found deficient. It is contrary to the nature of the bird, and would 
even go far to render him unfit for the purpose on which he is em- 
ployed, Fierceness and strength are the ungentle qualities required 
of them ; and the one must be sharpened, while the other is only called 
into existence by the excitation of hunger. When the hawk feeds, he 
gorges: supineness invariably follows the satisfying of his appetite; nor 
can he be roused to renewed exertion but by privation from food. 
Such is the habit of the bird in its natural state ; and the great art of 
the falconer is to keep it carefully, in every res])ect but one, in its wild 
condition. He reconciles the bird to the approach of man, and this is 
the only pa’’ticular in which tl^e hawk of the mews differs from the 
hawk of the forest ; and even this natural fear of the human race the 
falconer never attempts to conquer, except towards himself, '*and him- 
self ^peculiarly habited. This is effected by always feeding and handling 
the bird in the same dress. — The haWk of this story wins at* estate for 
her master, Sir Edgar, by the superiority .of *lier flight: and a most 
wonderful flight she takes. None* of her tribe in these degenerate 
days would attempt to leave* her master's fist to strike a quarry that 
had already soared, as had the heron she brought down. Sir Ed^jir, 
having acquired by this extraordinary feat the fair manor of Allerton, 
loses it by the treachery of his cousin ; and, after escaping the villain's 
dagger, he flies the country, without any object for sveh a measure 
that we can perceive, except that of proving his favourite bird in pos- 
session of a quality, which if she possessed, would prove her tc be 
no diawk. — After an absence of t^n long years, the faithful 'Elinorc 
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I'cinenibers her master; singles out a man in mean attij-c, who was 
standing unnoticed in the crowd ; alights upon his wrist with a scream of 
joy ; and, as all this takes place in the presence and to the great amaze- 
ment of tlie sovereign, she becomes the means of restoring Sir Edgar 
to the fair possessions of which he had b^re been unjustly deprived. 

But a word as to the complete desuetude of this gentle craft,” which 
the author of the tale states to be almost unknowri except to the anti- 
quarian. We can assure tliat gentleman, that the sport of hawking 
still exists; though we apprehend tliat the mysterie^ as they are now 
practised, are by no means so perfect as in those times, when there 
were no other means of obtaining wdid fowl ; ^^nd the vocabulary is 
sadly straitened : but we happen to know, from very recent expe- 
rience, that tlie difliculty, and certainly the tediousness, of tfaining 
liawks, lias been much over-rated. It is the province of professors in 
all arts to enhance the value of their own attainments by reporting them 
to 1)0 arduous. Sir Jolin Sebright's pleasing sketch on the subject of 
Falconry, very recently published, is not altogether free from this sort 
of pedantry ; but we recommend it to the attention of the author df 

London in the Olden Time He will there find that hawking, is 
rather on the advance in Great Britain at present; and that in Norfolk, 
those birds of sport are kept and flown by a sort of club. He will 
tlicre too find that falcons do not fly at the heron, or any other kind 
of game in crcancesi which arc only used in teaching them to come to 
the lure; if the birds did so fly the skill exhibited in reclaiming them 
would be lost, and the interest of the sport most materially interfered 
with. Above all, he will find that his gdbd falcon, Elinore, transgressed 
not only the laws of good breeding, but those of her real nature, in 
Ifringing the prey to Sir Edgar's feet, and quitting it to regain his fist : 
for no fajiilt is so heinous or irremediable in a hawkhs “ carrying** her 
prey ; and no part of the falconer’s du^y more trying to hfs skill and 
patience tl^n the disengaging her from the quarry. 

With this lecture on hawking, — for which, from the historical 
a^sociations^connected with the su^yect, wef trust we shall be excused, — 
we conclude our remarkj on the interesting volume before us. It 
contains, besides the papefs we have mentioned, verses by Mrs. 
Hemans, Bernard Barton, and Henry Neale, that arc fully worthy the 
higW reputation which their authors so deservedly enjoy. Some lines 
also by Lucy Aikin are very spirited ; it is pleasing to observe how 
gracefully this lady can unbend from her severer studies to trifle with 
Iq^s important branches of literature. The opening of Mrs. Hofland’s 
Es^y on GooSt- Hearted People, is deserving of attention ; and the 
characters introduced to illustrate the subject are most akilfully de- 
signed. iThe publication which contains so much to praise can need no 
further recommendations ; it is a veflume which, from the beauty of its . 
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illustrations* and typograpliy may be admitted as an ornament to the 
table of the fairest Boudoir ; and, during its year o^ favour, may 
often be returned to as the companion of a vacant hour, and fullil tlie 
best ofHce of a book of atijusemenfe — instruct by pleasing. 


MISCEL1.ANEOUS. 


THE ‘CnRlSTlAN OBSERVER/ AND THE ‘.SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPACiATION' OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS.* 

AFTirR notiring the meeting of the Society at Freemasons’ Hall in May last, and 
gi\ing the names of the speakers, the ‘Observer’ proceeds — “The uhole of the 
addresses evinced an earnest zeal for the promotion of Christian missions under the 
auspices of this lenerahle institution ; and seveial of the right reverend and other 
speakers took especial occasion to advert, in teims of great candour and conciliation, to 
the kindred labour^ of other societies, — a sentiment which, we are happv to add, was 
warmly hailed hy the whole meeting. Our limits do not allow of om attempting to give 
reports of the addres''es delivered at the anniversary meetings of our numerous religious 
and chaiitahle societies ; but the publication of the interesting Report read at this meet- 
ing* will enable us to lay before our readers an account of the proceedings of the 
institution during the past year. We cannot, however, withhold the expression of onr 
regret, that no allusion wa*^ made to the Soeij^fy’s proceedings in Ruibadoes. In ranging 
from North America to Southern India, the friend.H of the Society oinitled to mention 
their own slaves, whose labours on their plantations augment their funds ‘ far propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts.' We confess, ho.vever, that we gatlier a favourable presage 
from this silence : it is clear that the friends of this Society do not consider either the 
retention of slaves, or tlie appropriation of the produce of their extorted labour to 
purposes of general benevolence, as circumstances calculated to interest the British 
public in behalf of the institution. Let then the friends of the unhappy slave come 
forw^ard mannilly in the Society and plead his cause; and let them never relax their 
efforts till the Society can fairly expurgate itself from the guilt of beings slave-holders, 
and from the incongruity of watering the tree of hie planted in India or America, with 
the tears and the blood of unhappy Africa. We are aware that the Society has done 
something towards imjffoving the temporal and the spiritual condition of their bondsmen ; 
but bondsme*! they still are ; and, so ^ar as any thing has yet been effected or proposed, 
in hopeless, perpetual, and interminable slavery. We trust that another I'orteus will be 
found to advocate the cause of the Society's bondsmen, who cannot plead their own 
cause ; and even should some pecuniary sacrifice arise from restoring ’'them to the 
freedom which w individual or society has any Just right to deprive then\ of, the 
Society will gain tenfold more by the benevplent seal of the British public, to whom 
such an act of Christian philanthropy would be the strongest recommendation. We 
ourselves know of individuals zealously affected to tlie^'Society’s object ; but to whom 
it is absolutely a point of conscience, not to cast in their mite to a fund contaminated 
by the produ^ of extorted slave labour, tv'e write frankly, it may he warmly, because 
we wish well not only to the slavtf, but to the Society ; and we arc doubly grieved that 
its members should incur the guilt of being willing slave-holders ; or that their ex..inple 
should be pleaded by others, or rest as an incubus on •the efforts of those enlightened 
and benevolent men who are seeking the best welfare, both for this world and that 
which is to eome, of many hundreds of thousands of our pppressed fellow^subjects in 
our slave colonies .” — Christian Observer f<^ May, ^ 

Tttg Reviewer of Memoirs of a West India Planter, observes—^* We haire several 
tiiua^ had occasion to advert to the seserve of the conductors of the Society for the Pro- 
panlion df the Gospel, in refeience to the slaves on their plantations. We are glad to 
mPBUitThis subject also has arrested the attention of Mr. Riland; and we tfu^ that 
tin'IHends of the Society will be induced *o institute a full inquiry into it. *Mf. Riland 
fumishek the following statements : 
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" The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel hold plantations in J^rbadoes under 
the devise of Colonel- Codrington. On this X'ery estate Mr. Coleridge found, in 1825, 
a driver! An extraordinary apology for the retention, by a Christian corporation, of an 
estate worked under the whip is offered by Edwards, who says — * They are induced, 
from the puvcafc»and best motives, to purchase occasionally a certain number of negroes, 
in order to divide the work, and keep up the stock. Th^ well know tliat modcrate.labour, 
unaccompanic'^ with that wretched anxiety to wliich^ie poor of England are subject, 
is a state of comparative felicity,’ &c. &c. I doubt wnether, ih 1793, a single member 
oftlie Sotiety jiad tbe slightest knowledge of the practice on the Codiington property. 
It is a question of some importance, how far an association, jpstituted for the express 
purpose of diffusing Christianity, is justified ih putting into it» treasury tlie f^ts of 
slavdblaboiir. The Society, as might have been supposed, has always been under a 
cloud. Bishop Portcus made a vain effort, about fifty years ^o, to stimulate tins 
coiporation to look into the concerns of their trust-estate, in order to some plan for the 
general instruction of slaves; but all to no purpose ! His attempt •was discussed at a 
comniittee-nieeling, and in four hours rejected. * Thus,’ say# the Bishop, ‘ was a final 
period put at once to a most interevting and important subject: and the spiritual 
condition of near half a million of negro slaves decided in four hours. Hiat the 
particular plan offered to the Society might stand in need of improvement, and that a 
belter might be substituted in its room, i.s very probable. I would have given my 
hearty vote for any wi^er plan in preference to my ow’n. It \va'> not the modct it was the 
measure, I bad at licart. That no other plan should be adopted or }>roposed, nor any 
one effectual measure taken for the conversion and salvation of near 300 slaves, who 
were tlie immediate property of a teli^-ious — the Bi-^hop’s own italica — ‘ society, did, 1 
own, a little surprise me.’ — HodgMin’s Lift of Porteus, 1S13, p. 88. — But the very lallt 
Hoporto' this iiKsliltilion ij. very unsati'»factory. It conta ns no statement of what has 
been received from the (oil of the Society's slaves, neither of any expenditure in their 
favour. We find, indeed, that'Meshis. Daniel and Trattle (who are these?) have paid 
in 3542/.; but fiotn what sources is not recorded. In tlie synopsis of the Society's 
inis^ioruries, catechists, &c , the stations inTlarbadocs arc wdiolly omitted ! There is 
in the payments an item — ‘ I’aid for a piece of plate voted to Mr. F. Clarke, 101/. 4^. 6d.' ” 
— Christian Observe) for July. 

Mr. Editor. — A few days since, ray attention was invited to the above 
notices of the proceedings of the Society for t}»e Propagation of the 
Gospv'l, which have appeared in the pages of the Christian Observer ; 
and 1 know not xxhether was greater niy surprise at attacks upon the 
Society proceeding from such a cpiarter, or my grief at tlie unchari- 
table, I might almost say insidious, nature of the opinions therein ex- 
pressed. I'pon the subject of the meeting just mentioned, it may be 
allowable* to state, that many warm friends of the Society indulged an 
ardent expectation, that the zeal displayed by the Society on that occa- 
sion would^e met, on the part of what is termed the religious world, 
with a kindred feeling, and that if no pecuniary adxaaitage accrued 
ii]pmed!ately to the Society, at least a mt)re kindly spirit might be 
produced anSongst those, whose bounty flowing in different channels 
is devoted to one comnftn .purpose — the propagation of the Gospel 
of Christ. The effect thus anticipated was actually pro4uced, ac- 
cording to the very confession of the writer in the Christian Observer ; 
for whilst he acknowledges that the whole of the addresses, evinced 
an earnest zeal for tlie* promotion of Christian missions, under 
the auspices of this venerable Institution he also adds, “ several of 
the right teverend and^ther speakers took especial occasion to advert 
in •terms of grant candour and conciiiatifTn to the kindred labours 
of dther societies — a sentiment which, gre happy tS add, was 

warnjy. hailed by the whole meeting.” I would willingly believe that 
the writer was sincere wlien he recoded the imp-ession thus producAl 
upon the meeting, — an impression certainly very favourable to the 
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Society. B%it, Sir, when I find that throughout the remainder of the 
observations in the number for May upon this meeting, expressions 
are uttered, such as those which I sliall presently quote, and insinu- 
ations made against the Society, of such a nature as a;e calculated 
to produce, in uninformeC minds, feelings of as hostile a cliaracter 
towards the Society as tho^e which mark the most violent opponents 
of West-India slavery, I reject as false the pretence of friendship 
to the Society wdiicl* the writer of that article makes in the outset, and 
1 loo^for his real opinions in the nature of his attack. What shall we 
say to the candour of one who first affects “ to regret that no allusion 
was made in the public meeting to the Society's proceedings in IJarbados, 
and then preteifds to account for the silence, by insinuating that that 
is a part of the Society’s work, of which it is ashamed and afrfiid to 
speak ? The writer of that article fully explains the nature of his 
regret at the absence of all allusion to Barbados, for, lest any of 
the persons who arc his readers, should be, as he fancies, deceived by 
that silence, he takes care to supply all the intelligence which he deems 
to be wanting, and to put the fact of the Society’s being possessed of 
a West-India property, and consequently being owners of slaves, in 
the most unfavourable, I might add hateful, point of view'. The ex- 
ertions made by the Society for the benefit of its slaves are evidently 
n<5t altogether unknow'n to ihc w’riter, but they are slightly mentioned 
as a something done towards improving their temporal and spiritual 
condition,” whilst the fact of the Society's possessing slaves is enlarged 
upon and represented in terms, such as any one educated in the school 
of Christ and St. Paul ought to haie been ashamed to employ in any 
cause, much less when the object is to inject scruples of conscience 
into the minds of the many, so as to ])revcnt their contributing their 
mite to the general designs of the Society. 

Observ( , Sir, what terms this w'riter employs : — he first talks of the 
Society’s appropriating the produce of their (the slaves) extorted 
labour to purposes of general benevolence. I am not, Sir, here pur- 
posing to discuss the w’hole question of the duties of masters and 
slaves ; ivor to inquire wheth»«r the phrase extorted, may or may not 
be applied to that labour which, if St. Paul is any authority, it^is the 
duty of every slave, who is a Christian, to devote to his rrasier’s use. 
I comiilain of the insinuation, which the word is intended to convey, 
that cruelty extorts from the slave, his labour. If to compel tlie idle 
to work be extortion of labour, then I conceive the Society’s agents do 
extort labour ; here in England, either starvation or the tread-mill is 
the extortioner of labour from the idle or the profligate. What are the 
means taken upon the Sodiety’s estate to counteract the love of idle- 
ness to which human'nature is prone, I know not : that it is not tlie'^'hip, 
is certain, for corporal punishment is abolished on the estate ; but even if 
it were the whip, surely it is but splitting hairs, to draw distinction be- 
tween the tread-mill and the whip, or to say. that it is cruel to give a 
man a stripe across the back for idleness in the Wesf Indies, and^that 
it is not cruel for the Chamberlmn of London to send refractory ap- 
prentices to Bridewell, to endure the whipping of a jail, and to practise 
Ihe Sisyphean labours of the tread-mill, from morn till night,* for weeks 
together. But, Sir, if it is uncharitable and unjust to the Society, to 
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apply so insiduous a tcrnii as that of extorted, to the lal^our of those 
slaves, whom Providence has blessed above all their brethren in the 
West Indies, in placing them under the care of a Christian corporation, 
the statement is perfectly untrue which insinuates that the produce of 
the slave’s labour is applied to the gener^ purposes of the Soejety. 
The wholc^ revenue arising from the WeA India property to the So- 
ciety is expended in supporting the College upon the estate, and in 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves. The Society has not as yet 
been able to fulfil all those purposes ^f General Codrington's b<|(}uest, 
wlA;h have in view the benefit of the white inhabitants of the West 
Indies ; but, in the mean time, they have not been fteglectful of their 
duty to their slaves ; they have done all in their power to advance 
their spiritual and temporal condition, and the surplus revenue, which 
amounted in 182G to 84,000/. consols, is regularly invested, and kept 
by itself, as a separate fund, to be appropriated to the fulfilment of the 
intentions of the original testator, whose trustees the corporation is. 
There is, therefore, not the least foundation for the insinuation, 
that the produce of slave labour is expended in general benevolence ; 
it is expended w'here it ought to he, in Ilarbados, in educating the 
whites, and civilizing the slaves. The husbandman is, in the fullest 
sense, partaker of the fruits of his labour. We shall advert pre- 
sently to the evidence afforded by an impartial observer to the con- 
dition of the Society’s West India estate ; in the mean time, I can- 
not but notice, with heartfelt sorrow, that the Christian Observer should 
have appealed, in terms so calculated to injure the Society, to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and should have made the very discharge of the 
duty imposed upon the Society by General Codrington a source of cri- 
mination to the Society, and a hindrance to its usefulness in other quarters 
of the world. 'Flie Society is charged “ tvith the guilt of being slave- 
holders,'* 'J'heir fund is spoken of, “ as^emg contaminated by the pro- 
duce of ejclorted slave labour and whilst the wTiter pretends his 
knowledgi? of persons who are zealously affected to the Society’s object, 
and to whom it is a point of conscience not to contribute to this con- 
taminatetl fund, he produces the resid^ of his knowledge* in such a 
manner as proves, that he fully concurs with these persons, and 
that he re^mmends their example for imitation. The writer would 
seem to advise the Society to set free their slaves, an’d to sacrifice 
at the** altar of liberty all the power, which the present condition of 
the slaves Affords, of making theib disciples of Christ, and communi- 
cating to them the wor# oiC salvation. 1 know, Sir, that the senti- 
ment which I am about to utter will be little in accordance with the 
writer’s prejudices, but it is the result of 4nuch inquiry relative to the 
condition, both of the white inhabitants, and of tlie slaves in the 
West Indies ; and therefore I hesitate not to assert, that if slavery in 
the West Indies be abolished, before the white inhabitants are brought 
back to the practice of the duties of Christianity, and before the coloured 
people are betteyr instructed in the knowledge of the truth, the increased 
ignerance, barbarism, sensuality, and violence^ of the freei^ slaves will 
present far greater obstacles to their conversion, than the most glaring 
examples of w'hite men’s profligacy now presen t^to the accomplishmeiit 
of so benevolent, so glorious a desigh. Were the Society to emancipate 
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its negroes ^o-morrow, what would such a proceeding effect, but the 
scattering the flock which is guided under truly Christian shepherds ; 
what would it be but to expose the slave to all the temptations to 
apostacy from the faith, which bad examples w'ould suggest ; to de- 
prive him of the means of g^ace, which, through the care of the Society, 
he now enjoys ; to eject hS^, like the prodigal son, front*' his home, 
and to compel him to feed on husks, instead of having his soul 
nourished by the bread of life. 7'he writer calls these slaves the So- 
ciety^ bondsmen, and the term* is used in a Jacobin and not in a 
Christian sense. How different is the tendency of his writing, j^jp- 
posing it repeated to the slaves, from that consolation which the apostle 
Paul, (1 Cor. vii. 21.) and after his example every Cliristian, would 
afford to the slaves of such a Christian family, as tliat which is formed 
by the slaves of the Society’s estate. ** Let every man abide in his 
calling wherein he is called. Art thou called, being a servant, (3ov\oc,) 
care not for it ; but if thou mayest be free, use it rather, for he that is 
called in the Lord, being a slave, (covXoc,) is the Lord’s freeman ; like- 
wise also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s servant, or slave.* 

My animadversions have hitherto been confined solely to the rc- 
iparks of the Christian Observer in May 1827. I proceed now to 
examine the particulars of an attack upon the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel of a more serious nature, which apparently 
proceeded from the same pen, and is contained in a Review of a 
work, which appeared in the July number of that Journal. The first 
charge against the Society is nothing more than a repetition of the in- 
sinuation, that the conductors of the Society observe “ a reserve in 
reference to the slaves on their plantations.” VVe are glad to find,” 
says the Reviewer, “ that this subject also has arrested the attention 
of Mr. Riland, and we trust that the friends of the Society will be in- 
duced to institute a full inquhy into it.” That this subject has ar- 
rested the attention of Mi. Riland and his Reviewer, I am more 
sincerely and heartily glad than I suspect either Mr. R. or his Reviewer 
will be, when J shall convict them both, if not of gross calumny, 
at least tli^ most unpardonablg ignorance of the proceedings of that 
Society, which they have ventured to censure. I'he object %oth of 
Mr. Riland and his Reviewer is, first to charge tl\e Society wi^i the crime 
of being owners of slaves ; secondly, with indifference to the condition 
of those slaves ; and, thirdly, to insinuate that the Societjf is so 
ashamed of its conduct as to practise concealment. No\f , Sir, upon 
the first charge, I have yet to learn tha^ sWlvery is a condition for- 
bidden by Christianity. I find many passages in the Scriptures relating 


• The* apostle proceeds, — “ Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the servants of 
men.'^ 8ome difference of opinion exists dmong the cqrnmentators upon the meaning of 
this passage. It is perfectly in accordance with the style of the apostle’s writing, and 

with his phraseology, if we interpret these words, as forbidding the converts to become 
the slaves of men, i. e. of tliose Jewish teachers, who, forgetting the release from the Mosaic 
observances, purchased for his people by Christ, still would put the disciple under the 
dlrondage of tffe law, and compel *111610 to be circumcised. But I should be wejy 
willing, for the sake of argument against a mere abolitionist, to accept the literal inter- 
pKtarion, as directing the converts not to sell themselves into slavery ; for stirely that 
cwnot be so horrible a stat^of existence into which it needed tlie ap 08 tle*s advice to 
persuade men not to place themselves. 
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to the duties of slaves, but I find not any intimation that the masthr is 
bound to release his slaves from their duty, or that the institution was 
permitted only to the hardness of men’s hearts, like some one or more 
customs of the Mosaic law. But whatever guilt the Society may, in 
the opinion*ofsome persons, incur, for beir^ die possessors of an estate 
in the Wejit Indies cultivated by slaves, Reports of the Society for 
five years successively, from 1822 to 1826, give the most convincing proof 
that the Society is not guilty of the second charge of indifference to the 
welfare of the slaves ; and that the third charge off reserve and conceal- 
ment is so unfounded, that Mr. Uiland and his Reviewer must slielter 
themselvos under the excuse of total ignorance of the Society's pro- 
ceedings, if they will avoid the charge of calumny, 

1 shall examine presently Mr. Kiland's attack upon the Society ; 
but I shall best prepare the minds of my readers for the exposure of 
Mr. Kiland’s uncharitableness and ignorance, if I give an acebunt of 
what has actually appeared in the Society's Reports, for the last five 
years, respecting the condition of their slaves. In 1822, I find the 
Society reporting, the having had many difficulties to encounter in law- 
suits respecting the Codringlon estate, in the erection of buildings, in 
losses from hurricanes, — that a minister has been provided for the 
negroes, whose whole attention is directed to their improvement in 
moral and religious knowledge, — that schools upon the Natignal 
System have been formed, and regulations made to allow the negroes 
time during the w'eek for the cultivation of their oun provision grounds, 
so as to enable them to attend to the religious observance of the 
Sabbath v\iihout interrujition. Report 1822, p. 50. 

In 1828, the Society occupied seven pages of its Report \iilb a state- 
ment of the plan observed m the treatment of the slaves on the Society’s 
estates. So little appearance is there on tlie part of the Society of any 
reserve, that I must confess I \^as a lUtle surprised at the imguaided 
manner in which the statement was made, that until die year 1818, no 
regular system of religious teaching was established, but that the young 
\Vere under governesses, and the minister, who had the care of the 
scholars.of the college, oceas'wnalhj instructed the slaves. The Report 
is dratipi up under distinct heads, and tletails the method pursued in 
the religious instruction of the negroes in the education of the children. 
It also colttains many interesting particulars relating to the habits of the 
slavey in the observance of marriage, the .pastoral care shewn them by 
iHieir minister, and their general LYeatment ; the latter head is so inte- 
resting, and so triumpWintly refutes every insinuation made against 
the Society, that I cannot forbear give it at length. 

General Treatment of the Neorof.s. — Pri?vioiisly to the commencement of 
their daily w ork, warm tea is handed round to every indivicluaL Their scene of 
labftir, from sim-rise to sun-set, is alleviated by two regular suspensions, of half 
an hour for their breakfast, aftd an hour and a half for their dinner. This latter 
meal is di-essed for them against their return at noon ; so that the intei^'al is 
passed in refreshment, >ythout care or fatmic. While occupied in the field, 
draughts of wator are constantly supplied, by a person appointed for that pur- 
and in more wearisome work, a refresliine: beverage of punch is very 
frequently mixed, and sent out to them. 

Their labour lias been much lightened, by the introduction of the plou^li ; 
and it has been, for years, the object of «thc A^culttfral Society, to devise and 
encourage mcHsures for diminishing manual toil. 
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Punishments of a severe nature are very rarely inflicted; and the general 
substitution of Gonfineinent for corporal chastisement^ has been foiiiid to answer 
all the ends of correction. 

Every mother having ei(/hf children alive, has the undisputed enjoyment of 
the whole of Thursday : and tlie Saturday afternoon, throughout the year, is 
allotted to those who have /^rcediving. The alternate Suturthiy afternoon only, 
is granted to the other labourers\^,during the crop. * 

liie Hospital is a new and very commodious building, ^fliere are five apart- 
ments, so constructed as to admit safe ventilation, opening into a gallery for the 
use of convalescents. There is anot|ier division — a lying-in room; but it is 
cntireljp^ at the option of the mother to occupy this or her own house, during the 
month. The visits oj* the Apothecarv are daily, and a nurse attends constainly 
on the sick. In cases of dangerous illness, the very best medical 05 surgical aid 
is called in, without liesitation, and without regard to expense. 

Very little labour is exacted from pregnant females; and great consideration 
shown them while nursing their children. Each child receives a supply of 
baby-lirifcn, and w hen a month old, is presented wdth a dollar. 

'I'liere is a neat nursery, Avith a superintendant, in which the young children 
are kept, while their mothers are engaged at their w'ork. Here they remain 
during the day, accessible to their parents, till of an age fit to be einjdoyed in 
picking grass, sweeping the door, &c. 

The j)ortion of food allotted them, besides the meal daily cooked for them, is 
so^ahundant, that they are enabled, by the superfluity, to pay for making their 
clothes, to raise stock, and to sell a part at the town-market. 

« 'I’heir houses are generally of stone, with a thatchetl roof. Around them is a 
pntA of land, under lu’at eultivation ; and this littl(* property they have per- 
mission to leave, at their decease, to any relative or friend, being a slave on the 
estate. 

At the end of the crop, a day is given up entirely to rejoicing. 'I’hey liavc a 
dance in the yard, which the Attorney, C’haplain, and otliers are invited to 
w'itncss ; and a comfortable dinner is provided for them on the occasion. On 
the death of any one, the near relatives have the intermediate time between tlie 
decease and the intemieiit ; and all on the estate leave their w^ork one hour 
earlier, to attend the funeral. 

Tliese regulations being pursued, under the humane direction of Forster 
Clarke, Esq. Attoniey, and Air. Samuel llinkson, Manager, there are now fifty- 
three more slaves on the estate than there were in the year 1815, though threp 
Mulattoes have purcliased tlieir liberty, and no purchases been made. 

A disposition on the side of the lVoj)rietor to impart, and of tli <4 Slave to 
receive, religious instruction, is evifient ; nor can there he a doubt, bu^g^at an 
efficient system of religious tuition, interwovi*n w ith some judicious inirmiiiities, 
under the guidance of clergymen of the Establislied Cliurcn, through the subor- 
dinate agency oft Catechists, will be readily embraced by most Proprietors, and 
will promote the gradual civiliziftion and eternal good of the Slaves theiAselvep. 
— Report, 1823. * John H. Pindek^ Chaplain, 

•• 

There arc several points established in this extract, attested by the 
signature of the chaplain of the slaves, which 1 cannot but briefly notice 
as tending to convince persons, that whatever the slaves on other est^ites 
may be, the Society’s slaves cannot be an uqjiappy people. 1. There 
is no corporal punishment allowed on the estate — ergo, the whip is 
abolished. 2. The quantity of food allowed so much exceeds what is 
consumed by the slave, that the savings from it*is a soyree of the slave 
providing bmsclf with many comforts. 3. The slave may bequoath 
nitt little plot of land, at fiis decease, to any i^elacive or friend upon the 
eaiate wha is a slave. ^ 4. Three slaves had purchased their liberty. 

In the ib^rt of 1 824, twelve* pascs are occupied in extracts of 
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correspondence, relative to the religious condition of the slaves — which, 
to use the vfords of Mr. Finder, the chaplain, p. 195, “ afford satisfac- 
tory evidence of numerous and attentive assemblies on the sabbath, of 
full and regular attendance on the day and Sunday school, as well as 
of increasing communicants. These are frooh of the means of^ace 
being diil^ reverenced, and they prepare/us fot expecting the conse- 
quent influence on the lives of the recipients, manifesting itself in 
honesty, truth, quietness and exemplary conduct^" 

In 1825, some very interesting particulars were communic'^ted by 
IVA*. Finder, which tended to throw much light u|)on the moral and 
domestic habits of the slaves : and I should hope, that the handsome 
testimony given by the Governor of Barbados, and by the local gover- 
nors of the Codrington College, to the services Icf Mr. Forster Clarke, 
the attorney of the estate, to his ability and integrity, will suf^ciently 
justify the Society in having testified their gratitude to him for his care 
of the religious as well as temporal interests of their j>eople, by voting 
a piece of plate to him of one hundred pounds value. 

In 1826, the Report contains only one short letter from Mr. Finder ; 
but even this short letter, when united to all the information contained 
in the preceding reports, will be deemed by a candid reader as not 
uninteresting, from the incidental proofs which it contains of the con- 
tinued exertions of Mr. Finder. And again docs the Society ackrfow- 
Icdge its obligations to Mr. Clarke, for the continued improvement, not 
only of the resources of the trust, but of the condition and increase of 
the negro population. Wliat then, I indignantly ask, becomes of all 
the insinuations of concealment of facts relative to the condition of the 
Society’s slaves ? Had Mr. lliland, or his Reviewer, read the Society’s 
reports, they w^ould never have dared to say one-tw entieth part of what 
they have jointly uttered. A little more of Christian charity, and a 
little less of party zeal, w ould have tnade them j)ause awhile before 
they vented charges which, if true, affect the whole hierarchy of our 
Established Church, and no inconsiderable number of clergy and laity, 
as exemplary in their piety, as they are eminent in talent and in 
station.' « • 

I sffall now proceed to Mr. Riland’s charges against the Society, 
which h:^e all the mischievous tendency commonly attendant upon 
statements containing only half the truth. He first states, that 
^r. Coleridge found, in 1825, a flriver uj[ion the Society’s estate, and 
not having troubled himself at all to inquire what the Society had 
done upon the estate, o? what was the driver’s business to do, he jumps 
at once to the conclusion, that the slaves on the estate are urged to 
labour by the cart-w'hip, and accordingly* casts a slur upon the Society, 
calling it a Christian corporation which retains an estate worked 
under the whip.*’ Had Mr. Riland read the Society’s reports, or asked 
information of the friends of the Society, he might have learned, ftom 
Mr. Finder’s cvidenc^, that corporal punishment is not, nor has been 
for some ycard, practised upon the estate ; and 8 little further inquiry 
"info the state of West India slavery, miglit perhaps inform*liim, that the 
whip is gradually falling into disuse, and that in most well-ordered 
estates, it is only used as a punishiqent for thelV and other crimes. But 
with the cessation of the use of the whip in the hand of the person who 
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acts as foreman of the slaves in their work, the name of driver has not 
as yet expired ; and even in estates where the driver is ndt allowed so 
much as to carry a stick, the name is still retained, — a monument indeed 
of the barbarism of former times, yet a clear testimony of. the degree 
of improvement, \\hich within so few years has been effected. The 
whipping-post and the stock^cmain in many country parishes : — what 
should we tliinlc of a foreigner who should report, tliat the common 
people in England are, redeemed from vagrancy by the use of the whip, 
and tlifct drunkenness is punished by the stocks ? Names and thii^s 
often remain long pfter the use of them is exploded. Be it then tnat 
Mr. Coleridge found a driver — did he drive, J ask ? Mr. Coleridge 
says no such thing — and 1 do not for my o\mi part believe, that except to 
drive the cattle, a whipis ever employed upon the estate either as excite- 
ment ortpunishment, for it is, as above shewn, expressly contrary to the 
rules laid down to employ any corporal puni>hment. Mr. Kiland w’as 
sharp-sighted enough, in page 132, of “8ix Months in the West Indies,” 
second edition, to detect tlie existence of a person called a driver on the 
estate; — this is one of many instances which might be adduced, of per- 
sons reading and quoting only as much of a book as suits their purpose. 
Why, if in detriment to the Society, he quoted one passage from the 
work just mentioned, did not Mr. K. give the Society the advantage of 
the testimony, wliich the author of Six Months in the West Indies — he 
that found the driver— so willingly affords in favour of the Society’s 
conduct towards our negro brethren ;-*-a testimony the more valuable on 
this very account, that vvhile Mr, Riland unjustly reproaches the Society 
with having done nothing for the benefit of the negroes, since Bishop 
Portous made proposals to that effect fifty years ago, Mr. Coleridge 
rather finds fault with the Society for appropriating so much of its 
revenues to the benefit of the blacks, in hindrance of the designs of 
the founder, who contemplated chiefly the advantage of the whites. 

“Tlie trustees of Codrington College comprise (says Mr. Coleridge) a large 
portion of the learning and virtue of England — tficir dhinteresledtivax is per-- 
feet, their intentimis edcellent, their care commendahle, I'heir disj)osahle funds 
are ample, and llie tru.st estates femarkahly flourishing, 'iliey deserve tlieir 
proaj)erity ; their zeal for tlie welfare of their slaves is most exeiu]>lary, and 
tliey have gone to the utmost bounds of prudence in advancing the Condition of 
those negroes whose happiness and salvation have been committed to tliein. A 
chapel and a school ha\'e been *erected almost exclusively for their use,* and a 
clergyman fixed among them, whose talents, kindness, and simplicity- of marineA 
are not more remarkable than his judgment and liii ]>iely. The attorney and 
manager arc both of establislied character; the buildings, especially the hospital, 
in good order, and the ne^'o huts co\nfortahle. Ciidcr lliese circumstances, and 
with these memis in tlieir possession, the trustees incur n lu'avy responsibility. 
They have indeed a perfect right to assume the power of providing in a Chriiltian 
manner for slaves in a Christian land, and they shoM treat alt nuilignant iminnor 
tior^ of breach of trust unth a riyhteom scorn; but they must at the same time 
remember, that the object of the cliarity is to educate the whites, and let not 
them or the public think this object exclusive of the ofSier ; so^far from it, I am 
convinced tha^ one of the most effectual measures for bettering the slaves, wqjild 
thorough and humanizing education of the masters themselves.” — Page 56. 

IBut one of the moct serious enlarges broughrby Mr. Riland, and 
fostered by his Reviewer in the Christian Observer^ is founded upon 
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some proceedings of Bishop Porteus fifly years ago. ,What those 
proceedings \#ere I have not had the means of ascertaining ; but if 1 
admit, for the sake of argument, that all that Bishop Porteus pro- 
posed to the.Society was right and possible to be done, but that he 
could not, in 1783, persuade the CommittM of the Society, after four 
hours’ debafb, to concur with him — what, lAsk, has this to do with* the 
present management of the Society’s trust estate if Mr. R. may if he 
pleases, and if he thinks it just, abuse men who are no longer alive to 
defend their motives and conduct ; — if he and the Christian Ob?vver 
choose to wage war with tlic dead, they may for the present have the field 
to themselves; they may charge the Committee of 178 J with supineness, 
with ignorance, with stupidity, but let them beware how they entangle 
in their operations the living worthies of our time ; let them not dare 
to insinuate, that all that Bishop Porteus attempted has not bcen^more 
than achieved by his successors. For ought that I know, the present 
flourishing condition of the estate maybe the result of tliose very 
efforts, which the good Bishop deemed to have been made in vain. 
Few' men, who sow the seed of great designs, live themselves to reap 
the fruit of their hallowed toils. Little more now remains to be said. 
I trust I have proved the Christian Observer to have been guilty of 
ignorance and partiality of no ordinary character, and that I have 
vindicated the Society from the charge, either of mismanaging their 
property or being ashamed of their proceedings. Annual Reports’of 
Societies must always be unsatisfactory if the reader expects, from a 
single Report, to know all that a Society has done during a long and 
diversified scene of operation. Mr. Riland ought, however, in justice 
to have made himself better informed ; and the Observer ought not to 
have taken advantage of Mr. Uiland’s ignorance, to attack, in one of the 
most popular religious journals, a Society like that for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and to implicate the Archbishops and Bishops of our 
Church in what he is pleased to term “ the guilt of being slaveholders.” 
Mr. Riland, however, is not so ignorant as he pretends to be when he 
mildly observes, that the sources from w'hich Messrs. Daniel and Trattle 
have paid in 3,542/. to the Society’s account, is not recorded. From 
what does the value of a sugar estate arise but the sale of sugar ? Mr. R. 
knows well^nough that the produce of an estate arises from the toil of 
slaves, and he might have seen on the other side of the accc^unt, if he had 
pleased*, the amount of bills drawn for the c*xpenses of the estate; how 
large a portibn of which is actually 'expended upon the slaves, he must 
be well enough versed in We^t India transactions to know; or if he does 
not, he has no pretension to write a novel founded upon fact, and to 
give to it the title of “ Memoirs of a West India P/aw/er.” Mr. Riland, 
and 4 irith him the Christian Observer, in an aflected tone of pity, \vhich 
haa the appearance of contempt, remarks that “ the Society has been 
always under a cloud.” What the cloud is they do not inform us ; b\it 
the real case is, that it is not the Society, but Mr. R. and his friends, 
wlio are under tlve cloucf— the cloud of ignorance and of prejudice— that 
eloud which the friends of the Society arc* now labouring earnestly 
to dissipate, by making the public at large fully acquainted with their 
proceedings and designs. He must be ignorapt of the world wIjo 
perceives not the value of being al>U8ed. The schism which now 
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divides the Bible Society would have broke out years ago but for the 
perpetual attacks of its opponents, which kept its forces^unitcd and on 
the alert. If the writer in the Observer would but repeat for the next 
six months a series of attacks similar to that which 1 have^endeavoured 
to repel, I am verily persinded, that his very charges would give such 
publicity to the exertions oKthe Society, as would raise up hiany friends 
and cause the funds of the Society to go on increasing more than in pro- 
portion to the frequency of the attacks. The Society for the Propagation 
of t|i^ Gospel courts investigation into all her proceedings and conduct ; 
and why? — because she has nothing to fear, and every thing to gai#4 by 
the scrutiny ; sht has nothing to conceal ; for whatever faults she may 
have, these she is willing to mend. Her Reports are artless — too much 
so for this wily gena’-ation, but here is not a line in them that is not 
believed to be true ; nor is any attempt made to put a false colouring 
upon**transactions, or to represent her labours as more successful than 
they really are. Her cause is the cause of the Episcopal Church of 
England; and, like that Church, if she be not wanting to herself, she 
will, by God’s blessing, triumph over opposition both at home and 
abroad, and spread her tents over the isles of the Gentiles, and fill the 
“ earth with the knowledge of the Lord, as the w'aters cover the sea.” 

Dec, 1827. I remain, yours, &c. S. H. P. 


MR. HARTE AND THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY, BARBADOS. 

Mr. Editor, — It is with a feeling of deep and very painful interest, 
that in common, I believe, with every Christian Englishman who has 
read your last Number, I have perused the narrative of certain recent 
occurrences in the Island of Barbados, The statements contained in 
that melancholy detail appeared to me at first sight to carry with them 
so little the air of probability, that I w'as disposed to consider myself 
as under some misconception. I sat down therefore to a second exa- 
mination of them, and, I say it with unfeigned sorrow, my last im- 
pression is even worse than the first : I question whether the warmest 
opponent of the West India system has ever made out a case, which, 
in all its bearings is less creditable to the holders of slavey, than those 
persons have in this instance furnished against themselves. 

The charges against Mr. Harte are, chiefly at least, of a nature so 
distinct as to admit, if true, of the fhost conclusive evidence ; and tlfey 
are at the same time of so grave a descriptioii, that without something 
like proof, no man, who cares for the interests of truth, and justice, and 
religion, would in commoQ life venture to make them against any 
Christian minister. Of these charges, however, not only has no proof 
been adduced, but it is quite clear, from thg whole statement, that they 
have not the shadow of a foundation. The principal grievances, as 
urged by the Vestry Meeting of April 21, 1827, are, the “offensive 
sermon on Easter Sunday,” a sermon which, ‘havings been since read 
verbatim b^ the Bishop, has received his Lordship’s entire approba- 
"tion;^and Mr. Harte’s^“ disgraceful conduct, whilst administering the 
j^foly Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, thereby endeavouring to alienate 
their slaves from a sense of thdir duty, by inculcating doctrines of 
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equality inconsistent with their (i. e. the slaves) obedience to their 
masters, and with the policy of this island.” (C. R. p. 76G.) The history 
of which inculcation, &c. is simply this: “At the last table,” says 
Mr. II. “ which was not filled with the whites, I took care that the 
vacant space should be occupied by the collared people ; but the c.on- 
secrated elements were administered in no instance to the coloured 
before tlie whites.” (C. R. p. 770.) What would the vestry have done 
if a coloured or black Christian brother had presunied to appear at one 
of the earlier tables, and to have kneeled down between a couplt of 
worftiies with a whiter complexion ? What, I ask witjj concern, w^ould 
even Mr. Harte himself, a clergyman though he be of the Church of 
England, have in such a case ventured to do? As to the additional 
Articles of Accusation preferred by the parish Vestry, (C. R. p. 772, 
Ax.), if any intelligent person can read them without a strong suspicion 
that they were concerted merely to support a cause, which the advo- 
cates of it felt not to be the best in the world, 1 would recommend to 
him the otherwise superfluous labour of looking at Mr. Harte's reply. 
He w’ill then be satisfied, that the charges are not only unsupported by 
evidence, but that tliey have no foundation in fact ; and that, however 
prejudice and passion might have brought the worthy members of the 
vestry to a sort of belief in the>truth of these allegations, their original 
hostility to Mr. 11. must undoubtedly be referred to some other caused 

I profess myself to be as little satisfied with the manner in which this 
affair has been conducted, as with the charges themselves. 

We will suppose, for the sake of argument, that Mr. H. had acted 
throughout in the way represented by his accusers; what is the course 
which members of the Church of England, w ho were anxioiitonly for 
redress, would naturally adopt? They would meet as quietly as pos- 
sible, and would draw up a plain statement of their grievances, and pre- 
sent it to the Bishop; having done this, they would wait a short time 
at least for his Lordship’s decision. But w hat is the course w hich these 
persons pursue? In the first place, forth comes the Churchwarden with 
an advertisement in the Barbados Mercury, earnestly requesting a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, Ac. in fouivdays, and drawn up* in terms 
exceedingly offensive and insulting. (C. R. p. 766.) Among the reso- 
lutions pas^i'd at this meeting is one which orders that copies of them 
be sent to his Excellency the Governor, and the Lord Bishop of the 
di9cescj stating moreover, “ that tlvJ inhabifants of this parish venture 
to hope that his Lordship” (wx suppose the Bishop is meant, not 
Lord Combermere) “ wilT restore the peace and tranquillity of the 
parish, by adopting such measures as may in his wisdom seem expe- 
dient to relieve them from those insults &nd injuries of which they 
complain.” (C. R. p. 766.) But what says the previous resolution ? It 
declares, that in a most impbrtant particular they have taken the matter 
into their own hands, expressing “ unequivocally their determination to 
refuse the Rev. W. M. (lartc admission into their estates, and to pre- 
veftt as much as*possible all intercourse between him and their slaves 
andVhat is the concluding clause of the '^er\> resolution which pro- 
fesses. to refer the case to the wisdom of the Bishop ? “ a termination 
of which (viz. insults and injuries) c^n only he effected by the removdl 
of Mr, HartCi the 2 >r€scni incumbent^ who has deservedly lost the con/f- 
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dence, respcQf. and regard of every white inhabitant in the parish — 
they are willing to defer to the wisdom of his Lordship, 'j)rovided that 
the Bishop will adopt their own ; but only with that condition. It is 
not unimportant to observe, that these resolutions were ^published in 
the three newspapers of tltt island. Well: the Bishop professed his 
readiness to institute an inqi^iry : had he at once dismissecf''Mr. Harte, 
all, would have been right ; but as to inquiry, that is quite another 
affair. Accordingly the churchwarden writes, under date of July 4, 
that^^ie vestry, “ after a full add mature consideration, &c. forbear 
appealing to the pcclesiastical Court on the charges which they Rave 
to prefer against Mr. H. until he may be condemned or acquitted of 
certain charges which are intended to be exhibited against him at tlie 
next Court of Grand Sessions, and for which purpose the necessary 
proceedings will be immediately instituted against him.” (p. 7C7.) 

Next comes a copy of the warrant, dated July 5^, and then a goodly 
array of nine charges, which were published in the Barbados Mercury 
of July 31, and most probably in the other papers of the island. The 
case has been heard before tw^o magistrates, who concurred in dis- 
missing it. You tell us. Sir, that the parish threaten to bring the ques- 
tion before tw’o other magistrates; this then, I suppose, is West India 
law'. 

‘Now, Sir, that Mr. H. may have “ lost the confidence, respect and 
regard of every w hite inhabitant of the parish,” as tlie vestry affirm, 
appears to be highly probable; but if he had lost it on the grounds 
alleged, is this the course which the vestry would have pursued ? I 
fear many who read this statement, will think that the charges in 
questiom'^.o not supply the real cause of their hostility, but that they 
indicate a hostile spirit previously existing, and for which no public 
reason has been assigned. If I mistake not, the following observa- 
tions will throw some light ujlon the subject. 

Among other documents given in the C. R. of tlie last month, is a 
letter from an individual who is attorney, it seems, to the Rev. Mr. 
Brome, a clergyman, who is said to be now in England. In that 
letter I find the following passage : “ Any one who reads y6ur publi- 
cation (Mr. Harte’s), would imagine that I gave no encouragement to 
the religious instruction of the slaves. Now be it know», that upon 
every estate ,.for which I am attorney, religious instruction is daily 
afforded the young negroeS, and tjie said estates are all operi to ^he 
catechists, excepting those in your parish. The convwsion of the 
slaves, is a measure on which all planters a?e now actively engaged : 
for although you would wish to make it appear we are knaves, we are 
not altogether fools, and \tc w^ell know that a Christian slave is more 
docile, tractable and valuable, than a licentious heathen slave.” (C. R. 
777.) Very good words these f — but permit me to ask hpw far they 
are borne out by facts ? and I will confine myself entirely to your last 
Number, Is it true then, that the various attempts on the part of the 
Rector to promote the religious instruction of the skives, as stated in 
, pp. 768, 789, 770, are qorrfictly detailed ? Is it true that these seVeral 
plans* were abandoned in succession on account of the discouragements, 
A}metimes amounting^ to public yisults, experienced from the whites ? 
Is it tme that the attempt to suppress Sunday dances, with the view 
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of promoting attention to religioi\^ instruction, was met in the manner 
described, anti that the catechist was from that time refused admission 
into the plantation of the Rev. Mr. Brome himself, that same plan- 
tation of wlych the zealous letter-writer cited above is the attorney ? 
Is it a fact that John Matthews, overs^r of Bourbon Plantation, 
acting undir the order of Mr. Hinds (p/780), forbade the whdle of 
the slaves on that property from going to church at all, and that too 
when neither Mr. Harte nor his catechist were allowed to attend the 
estate ? Is Mr. Harte under some mental hallucination, whqp he 
sptiiks of the disrespect cast upon the ordinances of the church, as 
shown in the fact of his not being permitted, on the %state of the Rev. 
Mr. Brome, to perform the rites of interment over a Christian slave, 
and of his application being treated by the manager with contempt? or 
arc we to attach no credit to the statement, that since the passing of 
the resolutions of April 21, not only has the Sunday schools foi^ slaves 
been discontinued, but the negroes have, with very few exceptions, 
never been seen at church ? 1 suppose that these questions admit of 

only such answers as must immediately occur to every reader of your 
pages. Mr. Harte appears to have been for a time sufficiently popular 
with his parishioners ; to what date are we to refer the change in their 
sentiments and feelings? precisely to that, in which he entered wdth 
zeal upon the instruction of the slaves ? I much fear that this is .the 
impression which the statement before us must excite ; that this is the 
conclusion to which a stranger would naturally come ; most contrary 
I hope to fact, but that as the case is reported he can hardly avoid it. 
Must not, then, Mr. Brome’s attorney be heard with some reservation, 
when he expatiates upon the ardour and activity of the planters for 
the religious instruction and conversion of their slaves ? And must we 
not infer, that if Mr. Harte had shewn himself less earnest on these 
points, he w'ould probably have been permitted to live in peace ? 

I am aware. Sir, that the conclusion at which I have arrived may 
seem to be deduced from the conduct of a few individual managers 
and attorneys : I confirm it, then, by a direct appeal to the recorded 
words of the parish vestry of St. Lucy, April 21, Resolution third. 
After declaring that any attempts proceeding from the ministers of 
religion, i^o destroy the distinctions, &c. must tend to endanger the 
safety of the white inhabitants, &c., what is the practical hint with 
which they conclude the resolution ? that the designs and motives of 
such persods are to be viewed with jealousy ? No : or “ that unhappily 
such things tend to exette \n the proprietors a jealousy, often perhaps 
unjust, against Christian teachers generally? No: but that these 
attempts are injurious in exciting ... 4 . in the proprietors a just 
jealousy against the designs and motives of those who are appointed 
to the office of the religious instruction of the slaves !’* The words 
necessarily apply to the clergymen of the Church of England, who 
are thus appointed, and to all of them without exception. 

• The question, therefore, Mr. Editor, is really what you have stated 
it to be ; viz. whether a clergyman may »or may not henceforward go 
on in the conscientious discharge of his duty, as laid down in the 
rubrics and liturgy of his church, and looking^ only to the Bishop as 
the legitimate judge of his conduZt. If the system attempted by the 
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parish vestry, and by certain managers and attorneys in Barbados, is 
to be sanctioned and carried into effect, then farewell to the due 
religious instruction of the slaves, and to the honour and character of 
the Church of England in our West India possessions! B^^t I will not 
anticipate an evil of such m^nitude : I still indulge the hope, that by 
the eicemplary conduct and Kisdom of the Bishop, the breach may yet 
be healed, and even the vestrymen of St. Lucy may be brought to a 
better mind. Every friend to the planters and proprietors of those 
islands must wish most devoutly for such a result ; had it been the 
intention of the planters, &c. of Barbados, to alienate from them lall 
respectable men dt all classes in this country, 1 am persuaded tliat 
measures more decisive in this view than those recently taken by 
them could not be deV(ised, and no time should be lost in adopting a 
different system. 

* I am, &c. A. B. 

— 

ON THE METHOD OF REASONING IN SERMONS. 

There is no stronger excitement to accuracy in reasoning than the 
expectation of a reply to our arguments ; no greater temptation to 
over-statement in our propositions, or incorrectness in our inferences, 
thaij the consciousness that no reply will be permitted. 'This tempta- 
tion lies in the way of every preacher. We would therefore recommend 
those who are beginning to practise, the composition of sermons to 
scrutinize their own arguments, as far as is in their power, with the 
watchfulness of an adversary ; to consider with themselves how one 
who may differ in opinion on the point in hand, w ould be likely to reply 
to what they propose to advance. They w^ould thus learn never to 
over-state their subject,— never to put it forward in a false degree of 
importance, or to assert it witlf a pretence of certainty, beyond what 
they can sufficiently establish. The gainsayer would cease to triumph 
in fhe refutation of unsound arguments, and finding no point on which 
he can exercise his skill in reply, will be more likely to listen with a 
disposition to receive the truth. 

** C. G. 

— ♦ ■ 

SERMONS IN AID OF THE SOCIEIT FOR PROMOTlNCi CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE & SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE (i^OSPEL. . 

Mr. Editor. — In your last number you have^juggested “ as an excel- 
lent means of benefiting the Societies, that tfie clergy should, soon after 
the appearance of the annuaj Reports, inform their congregations of 
what had been effected during the preceding year/* You will perh|ips 
be gratified by learning that your advice is ^nctioned by the opinion 
of the .Maryland Convention, which has passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Convention being deeply impressed with the importance 
of missionary labours, both foreign and domestic, with S. view diftuse a propev 
understanding ^of the subject, and to awaken among the people a love and a^al 
missions, Uo rvamimend^o the Clergy of their diocese to read h(fore their 
people at stated periods^ at least once every three months, such an abstract of 
misdonaty information, as^hey may deep conducive to those objects. ' 


M. 
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INSCHIPTICft^ ON THE MONUMENT ERECTED IN MEMORY OF 
RISHOP llEBER, AT MADRAS. 


Composed by Ihe Rev, Thomas Robinson, M. A. 


M.S. 

VIRI ADMODUM RBVEREXlJl ,ET IN CIIRISfTO TATRIS 

RECilNALDI HEBER S.T.P. 

PRIMO COLLEGII AiNEI NASI IN ACADEMIA OXoAeNSI ALUMNI 
COLLI GII DEINDE OMNIUM ANIMARUM SOCII 

parochi.t: hodnet in acro suo natali saIopiensi reotoris 

APUD SOCIETATEM llONORABILEM HOSPITII LINCOLNIENSIS PR^EDlWkTORIS 
I*OSTREMO AUTEM El'ISCOPI CALCUTTENSIS 
QUI IN IPSO ADOLESCENTIA: FLORE 
INGENII FAMA 
IIUMANITATIS CULTU 
OMMGEN'.EQUE DOCTIIINX LAUDE 
ORNATISSIMITS 

EA OMNIA IN COMMUNEM ECCLESIX FRUCTUM AFFERENS 
SE SUAQUE DEO IIUMILLIME CONSECRAVIT 
IN SANCTISSIMUM EPISCOPATES ORDINEM 
BONIS OMNIBUS IIORTANTIBUS ADSCRIPTUS 
ECCLESU: APUD INDOS ANGLIC VN.E INFANTIAM 
NON PRO VIRIBUS SED ULTRA VIRES 
USQUE AD VITX .^ACTURAM 
ALUIT FOVIT SUSTENTAVIT 
ADMIRABILI INGENII CANDOR^ 

SUAVISSIMA MORUM SIMPLICITATK 
DIVINAQUE ANIMI BI^NEVOLENTI A 
USQUE ADEO OMNES SIBI VINXERAT 
UT MORTUUM 

ECCLESIA UNIVERSA J^ATREM 
ETIAM EXTERI PATRONUM CARISSIMUM 
^ DESIDERARENT 

NATUS DIE APRILIS XXI A.D, MDCCLXXXIII 
SUBITA MORTE PR^REPTUS JUXTA 1)rBEM TRICHINOPOLIM 
MORTALES EXUVIAS DEPOSUIT APRILIS DIE III 
ANNO SALUTIS MDCCCXXVI AiTATIS SUX: XLIII EPISCOPATUS III 
MADRASENSES 

^,NON sJlUM CIIRISTIANI SED ET ETHNICI 
PRINCIPES MAGNATES PAUJ^ERES 
AD HOC MARMOR EXSTRUENDUM 
UNO C0NSEN&4J ADFUERE.^ 
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The late Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
D. C. L. Vicar of North Bradley, "Wilts, 
and Archdeacon of Sarum, was the 
second son of Cxcorge Daube^w, Esq. 
a highly respected merchant ofUjie city 
of Bristol. Tliis gentleman, descended 
from an ancient and noble family ^ was 
distinguished for his excellent under- 
standkig, exemplary piety, and zealou^ 
attachment to the Church of England ; 
and to liis early and ilSectionato cai*e the 
subject of tliis memoir thankfully attri- 
buted tlie formation of tluxse sound and 
virtuous principles of wfiich he expe- 
rienced tiie value in after life. At the 
age of eight } ears the Archdeacon w'as 
placed under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Hairis, of Phillips Norton, Somerset, 
and at thirteen years he was removed 
to Winchester : his talents and indus- 
try, which were manifested at an early 
age, were here rewarded by two of the 
College medals, and the peculiar pa- 
trotia^e of the Head Master, the cele- 
brated Dr. Wartnn. But his progress 
ill this honourable course was retarded 
by a severe illness, the effects of which 
he felt for several years. At the age 
of eighteen he obtained a scholarship, 
and afterwards a fellowship, at New 
College, Oxford. About this time he 
lost his revered and excellent father, 
and his mother did not long suiw>/e ; 
thus was he deprived at a critical pe- 
riod of life of parental control, and the 
comforts of a home, and obliged to seek 
the protection of distant relations or 
accidental Aiends. On attaining eliis 
majority he became possessed of an 
independent fortune ; which, added to 
an elegant person and accomplished 
mind, made his'socicty much courted, 
and frequently placed him in situations 
of temptation and danger. But the 
precarious state of his health obliged 
liim to be careful amidst the gaieties of 
a College life ; — a circumstance'he al- 
ways regarded as a merciful dispensa- 
tion. in 1770 he quitted England, 
to travel for the recovery of his health; 
and after spending some time at Paris, 
he wintered at Lausanne. Here he 
cultivated an acquaintance . with the 
celebrated physician Monsieur Tissot, 
who strongly recommended the waters 
of* the- German Spa: the, Archdeacon 
passed a second winter abroad at this* 


fashionable place, whicli w'tis crowded 
with foreigners of distinction and 
Eliglish travellers ; amoijgst the former 
was the IMncess Dashkow, in whose 
suite the Archdeacon w^S introduced 
at the. courts of Berlin and Petersburg 
in 1774; and returning to England in 
improved health, in the aiitnnm of the 
same year he ])roceeded to his studies 
at New College. About two jiears 
afterwards he was ordained deacon 
by Dr. Lowtli, Bishop of Oxford, and 
the week following admitted into 
priest’s orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop 
of London. In the cruirse of tlie same 
year be succeeded to a fellowship of 
XVinchester College. He bad not re- 
.sided more than two years at Win- 
chester when the Vicarage of Nortli 
Bradley was uHered to him. The 
living had never been oeeiqiied by a 
Fellow of the College, and had fallen 
into a state of g(‘iieral dilapidation and 
disorder. Divine Sorviee was per- 
fonned only once on a Sunday, and 
,was very thinly attended, 'fhe parish 
abounded in seelarians, and the po- 
pulation was wild and uncivilized. 
The income of the incumbent was 
reduced to alnnit 50/. per aiimim. 
Nothing indeed could he more (bseou- 
raging than the aspect of the place and 
its inhabitants; nor could any minis- 
ter have undertaken such a charge, but 
one who, like the Archdeacon, was 
possessed of some fortune. 

The Archdeacon married Miss Barn- 
ston, daughter of W. Grey Bam- 
ston, Esq. of Woodford in Essex, a 
lady of independent forUiie, accom- 
plished manners, and most amiable 
character, who proved the source of 
his greatest happiness frr forty-sev^n 
years. Tjipy at first resided at Clifton, 
the vitarage at North Bradley not 
being habitable. Here he renewed 
an old intimacy with the Rev. Mr. 
Calcott, then vicar of Temple Ch»rch, 
Bristol ; ^ man of primitive manners, 
great piety, an<?l a divdne of the old 
school, to whom the Archdeacon always 
expressed himself inueh indebted &r 
the correct notions v/hich, in the cany 
days of his ministry, he had imbibed 
on the fundamental principles of his 
sacred profession. It was .most for- 
tunate for the Archdeacon that he 
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married a Lady whose religious feelings 
and taste for recrement were in unison 
with his professional duties ; they 
thcreft)re (juitted an elegant fashion- 
able place without regret, to bury them- 
selves in a jemote country parish, 
totally devoid of society or locd advan- 
tages, for tlie sole piirjxise of devoting 
theinsehes to the important charge 
which he had undertaken. 'i1ie Vi- 
car’s first attention was directed to his 
churJli and vicarial premises, which 
were both in a miserable condition. 
The church was newly ])aved through- 
out; the east end, and beautiful win- 
dow in the chancel built, and the 
whole completely repiurod; the duty 
increased to full .ser\ ice, and the sacra- 
ment administered monthly : the vi- 
carage house was chit‘fly rebuilt, with 
w alls for the most part enclosing the 
gardens and pninises: — several cot- 
tages with their gardens were pur- 
chased and pulled down to enlarge the 
premises. 'I'lie accomjdidiinent of all 
these objects cost, in tin' first instance, 
upwards of IlOOO/. while the Vicar 
could not possibly expect compensa- 
satiou for sueb expenditure, not hav- 
ing at any time raised the vicarial 
tithes so high as 1 80/. per amium. Hut 
the object w'hieli he desired was at- 
tained : — the vieavagi* of North 
Bradley w'as made worthy the aeee|>- 
tance and residence of the future Fel- 
low's of Winchester College. The 
ignorance tmd barbarous manners of 
the population at this time were such, 
that they op])osed their w'ortliy pastor 
in all liis ])lans and improvements, and 
would often mdl down his walls while 
building, and aestroy the trees recently 
planted. But this zealous minister 
lia^ evils* of a still mf>re disheartening 
nature to eneotfiiter in a place ovenam 
w'ith disseuter.s of tlie worst Wnd^^who 
wove tdike unmoved by the friendly 
advice, unbounded charities, and per- 
sonal exertions of tlieir pastor. In 
178f> fie published a friendly and af- 
fectionate address, &c. to his J)arisli- 
ioiiers, with prayers for families an- 
nexed: three years after he planted 
Ids Lectures on the f'hurcht^atechism, 
which, were originally delivered from 
tlie desk to the children of Ids Sunday 
School, • iis evening lectures ; which, 
with evening prayers, formed a f/iird 
service at the Church at six o'clock, an 
* VOL. X. NO. 1. 


hour which he hoped nnght bring some 
of the wandering sheep of his flock 
back to their church. Subsequently 
he delivered other lectures at the same 
hour ; hut alas ! his meritorious exer- 
tions n^‘t with but partial success. 
Soon after their marriage the Arch- 
deacon and Ids lady lost their first 
child; iuid afterwards they had to 
Ifjment the lingering illness of t^eir 
oldest boy, a child of great promise. 
On his account Ihti^’ spent the winter 
of 1788-!) at Ilycrcs, in the south of 
France. In the sjiring of 1789, they 
))asst‘d tlirouglT Fans, then in a very 
disturbed state, and \isited Vcr^^illcs, 
slioial\ before the destruction of the 
Bastille. l''iom l^aris they proceeded 
to Spa, for thi‘ pur))o3e of consulting 
a friend and eminent physician, by 
whose ad\iee they s])ent tlie ensuing 
winter in Italy. After a residence 
of two years abroad, they retunied 
home in the hope that their child had 
acquired health ; hut it pleased God 
to remove him slioHly afterw'ards from 
their anxious cares. In consequence 
of suliering from the dampness of the 
country , the Archdeacon and his Lady 
usually pa.s&ed the winter at Batli, the 
))aridi being left under the care of a 
resident curate. At a short distance 
from the \icarago the Archdeacon 
huiltja parsonage house, which has 
ahvays afforded most comfortable ac- 
cornmodaliou for his curates. For 
several jears the Archdeacon w'as 
anxiously engaged in promoting a plan 
wiiiclj he originatt*d, to erwet a /Vee 
Cfnirvh in the city of Bath, w’hore 
church accommodation for the lower 
classes was grievously w’anted. After 
inviting the attention of*the public by 
some letters in the Bath paper, he 
preached a sermon on this sublet at 
Queen’s Square ChajHjl, which so 
deeply interested his hearers, tlmt 
1200/. were immediately subscribed. 
He himself contributed about 500/., 
and was indefatigable in promoting 
this pious , work, drawing the plans 
hinisdf, and closely superintending the 
structure of the Church. The first 
stone was laid in 1795; and in 1798 
this handsome building, •» containing 
free sittings Tor 1360, exclusive of the 

f alleries, was consecrated by Dr. Moss, 
lishop of Bath'and Wells, and called 
Christ Church, Thus tliis zealous 
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man had the satisfaction of laying the 
foundation stone, and completing the 
/ha/ free clnirch that was ever ererted 
in this country, and of officiating 
therein as minister for fifteen years. 
The, success with wliich this \xainple 
has been followed was always a high 
gratification to liis mind. Dr. Doug- 
lass, llisliop of Samm, frequently 
came to Bath for llic benefit of Ivs 
heuftn, and was ^^ell acquainted with 
Mr. Daubeiiy. Iq 1805 lie oifered 
hiju the Archdeaconry of Sarum in 
terms highly flattering and gralifying 
to his feelings. In 1 803-1 0 tlie Arch- 
deacon built and endowed an alms- 
house and school in his ouii parish. 
The endowment for tlie ])ensioners in 
tills «'is\lum, togcllier with a salary 
for the schoolmistress, i.> vevsted in the 
Warden and r'cllows of AViiiche.stor 
College. 

Towards the close (5’ ISKi, tin 
Archdeacon had a pin ah tic stroke, 
which affected the left side, and also 
his articulation ; hut liis iuitllects were 
notin the degrei im]wnied; he 

reco’^ ered from this attack in an extra- 
ordinarv manner, and never afterwards 
appeared to sii/rorfroni iis effects; re- 
taining to the Ill'll the full vigour of 
Ills facnliicft, lioth of body and mind. 
The year following he built a Poor- 
house, capable of containing Uydve 
persons, wliich was conijdeted and 
opened in the year 1818. 'fhe Arch- 
deacon had, previous to this, given up 
his ministry at (dirist Cliurch, Bath, his 
health not permitting him to undertake 
the evening duty ; but he continued 
to ofliciate in his jiarish at North 
Bradley througliout tlie summer. A 
consideralilc ])M't of Ids parish called 
Southwick and Rode, being tod disUint 
to attend their ))arish cluireli, (lie Arcli- 
deacon, in 1 822, entered into a ])ropo- 
sal for erecting a Free Church, jlie 
\\ arden aiul Fellows of Winchester 
College, several of the Bishops, and 
orlier friends to the Establishinenf, 
subscribed liberally to the imdertukiug ; 
and the plans of the new eluircli w’cre 
all drawn, when the Arelideacon was 
taken so severely ill, that Ids life was 
for some tii#ie desqiaired of. J)uring 
his illness his mind was d\telling con- 
stantly ujKin the intend(*d new church, 
lie requested to .see hispid and valueii 
friend, the Rev. Samiul Hey, of 


Steeple Ashton, to w'hom he gave very 
particular directions reljiccting it. 1 1 e 
.spoke of it with enthusiasm, as if a 
vision was before his eyes. Having 
settled all things relating to this object, 
80 dear to his heart, he dismissed all 
earthly cares, and partJok of the sa- 
crament with his family. His mind 
W'as in a most happy state ; he fre- 
quently spoke of liis readiness to di(‘, 
and his desire to quit the W'orld , his 
sole anxiety appefu*ing to he to if*con- 
eile his family to an event which he 
felt to be inevitable, and which they 
were hourly expecting. In tliis stati' 
ho continued for several days; wdieii 
early Oiic morning he addressed liis 
daughter, who was W'atching by his 
Ivd-sidc witli undiminislu'd fears, “ / 
oAh rr unu' thaf J ahull recorer ; 1 havt* 
hei‘n told that my work hcic is not ije/ 
do fc : God uhU raise me up io do las 
u'orl, in completing the church whicli 
1 ha\e in hand.” From that hour, to 
tlie ast(*nishmcnl of all, liis spirits and 
slronglh gradually ixwi\ed, and he 
seemed as firmly persuaded of liis nlti- 
m.ite reroec)'}/, as he had hid'ore been 
of liis death. About three months 
from this time, he was sutliciently 
strong to return to North Bradley, 
and shortly after the foundation 
stone of the new cliurch was laid. 
The Archdeacon, although in lii.s 
.seventy -seventli year, rose before six in 
the summer, and about seven in winter. 
He usually pa.ssed the first half-hour in 
his garden, where he was wont to sing 
the Morning Hymn and other ( haunts 
with great power and cheerfulness; he 
then went to his devotions and reading 
until breakfast ; he afterli\?ards retir(‘(l 
to hi.s study, from which, except when 
in the country, he seldom dephrted till 
summoned to join liis falnily at dinner. 
In the evftiing his son-in-law generally 
read aloud for liis amusement until he 
retired to his study, a short time jiro- 
vious to going to bed. llius, amidst 
hi.s chihh'en and grandcliilclren, pissed 
the evifiing of this good man’s life, 
their chief aim being to wean liim a.s 
much as might be from his studios; 
but it was ill vain ; Hie alw^ays replied 
“ tliat he could not oe idle, and W'ould 
not he useless ; that he must w'ork so 
long as he could, and wished to 'die in 
llie Jiarness.” 

'Hie new cliurch was complelcd 
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ubout the cloBC of 1824. Wo extract 
till* following account of the consecra- 
tion from “ The Living and the Dead.” 

I’o this hour I remember the effect — and 
I question whether aught but the dulling 
approach of death will efface it from my 
recollection — ifhich the Archdeacon’s air 
and maimer produced upon me the last 
time 1 ever saw him ofliciatc. It was at 
tlie consecration of his church at Rode. I 
call it his church, because to his influence — 
to hjs exertions — to his judicious and un- 
bounded liberality, it owes its existence ; 
because it was embellished by his taste ; 
and completed under his constiint and mi- 
weaiied superintendence. The expression 
of countenance as he accompanied the 
bishop up the aisle, repeating the consecra- 
tion service — those who witnessed, will 
ever remember, though they cannot de- 
scribe. .1 oy — gratitude — humility — devo- 
tion — all wore imaged forth in that dark 
and full beaming eye. — It told of difliculties 
surmounted — of obstacles overeome — of 
holy triumph — of heaven in view. Nor 
was the scene subsequently, at the altar, 
less imposing. There stood prominently 
before it three venerable liguics, whose 
united ages could not fall short of two 
hundred and forty years. The Bishop of < 
Salisbury, bending under the pressuie of 
age and iiitirmity, occujiied the foreground. 
On the ’light was I3r. Dauheny, on whose 
elect and manly form time seemed hardly 
to ha\e dared to lay his withering hand; 
on the left, the Vicar of Steeple Ashton, 
whose tolteiing gait and silver locks bore 
out the assertion that he was verging on his 
ninetieth year. Aroiiiul tliem were to be 
seen ill clustering attendance, the junior 
clergy, with whose glowing countenances 
and youlhftil tiguies, these aged dignitaries 
formed an affectiag contrast. They had 
nearly linished their course on time’s event- 
ful journey;^ with the others, it was just 
begun. 

The eliiirch is a perfect picture. Built 
irl*the most bemititul style of Gothic arehi- 
tecture — on the summit of a hill — in the 
midst of the mo>t enchanting landscape — 
looking down with an air of protection 
upon the hamlet that is scattered at iire- 
gulai^ intervals below it — and completely 
isolated from every other object — it forms 
a feature on which the eye of *1110 most 
fastidious critic may repose with transport* 
Its cost is reputed to have exceeded ten 
tlvpusand pounds ; of which l%c Archdeacon 
alonf contributed tVree. It is my le- 
gacy,” he said to me at Bradley, after the 
consecration was over, to the Church of 
England.” . The books for the reading 
desk are the gift of the Arclideacon’s 


grand-childrcn ! being, as I heard *1110 
little ones joyfully relate, ** the savings of 
our pocket-money towards grandpapa’s 
church.” The plate for the communion 
was presented by the Archdeacon ; and 
there is a fact connected with it so emblem- 
atic of Wis simplicity of heart, and to iny 
mind so expressive of his cliaracter, that 1 
cannot forbear recording it. Some months 
previous to the completion of Rode church, 
its indefatigable Sup[»oitcr was so severely 
attacked with illness that his recovei^was 
deemed hopeless. Acquainted with the 
opinion of his medical men, and perfectly 
coinciding in it, he calmly and steadily 
betook himself^ to settle his affairs, and 
especially evciy particular relating to liis 
church. “ Let the communion y^yssels,” 
said he to his old friend Mr. Hey, “be 
as handsome as can be made — but plated.' 
I have always condemned those who have 
placed unnecessary temptations in tlic path 
of their fellow mortals ; and I am earnest 
that the last act of my life should hold out 
to others no inducement to sin.” 

Tlie Archdeacon afterwards bnilt a 
manse for the minister, in the same 
(rothic style; expending altogether 
upon these pious w'orks between 
4 and bOOOL exclusive of about 3()()()/. 
which tvere subscribed towards it. 
The duty of tin's church seemed to 
he a frcsli stiniuhis to his exertions, 
frequently otlieiating in it, although 
distant n(‘arly four miles from Hradle}\ 
Ilk* health was of late much improved, 
and Ids mind actively employed in 
writing his (iiarge, and prcjiaring liis 
two last works for the ]>re«s. T'lie 
Aniuleaeon entered on his Zr/.s/ visi- 
tation, aceompanied by hir son-in-law , 
wi(h great alacrity and cheerfulness. 
'Fhe day after he delivered his C'harge 
the following insertion appeared in the 
1 )e vi7.ev< ze t to ; — ' 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Sarimi 
yesterday held his visitation at Salisbury, 
liis charge was listened to with the wanu- 
esl emotions of admiration; it embodied 
every t,hin.? relative to the times ; it was 
decided but benevolent. “Mercy and 
truth met together, righteousness and peace 
embraced each other.” When we beheld 
the man of fourscore years in the midst of 
his clergy, it recalled to our mind the day 
when the venerable patiiarch, on the verge 
of eternity, w’ as occupied in instructing and 
blessing hiij, children. WhAt a “crown of 
glory ” is the hoary head, when moving in 
the paths of righteousness. May those to 
'•whom his adnionitions were directed imi- 
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tate« his apostolic example, and the Church 
will appear “ feir as the morning,— bright 
as the sun, and terrible to her enemies as 
an army with banners.” 

'ITie three following days the Arch- 
deacon visited at Hindon, AVai\iiin8ter, 
and Melksham j and rctiimtnl home in 
excellent health and sj3h*its, and with- 
out experiencing tlie slightest fatigue. 
On the Sunday followkig he read tlje 
conHhunion service at his parish 
church in the morning, and preached 
in the evening at Bode Churcli, witli 
his accustomed energy. The next 
morning he said he Iku^ passed an un- 
quiet iiiglit, and soon after breakfast 
he retired to his room. In a short 
time liis daughter was summoned, 
when she found him sitting hy the 
bed-side, appareuth faint ; but before 
she could call for assistance her vene- 
rable parent fell to the floor. Being 
laised in the arms of his children, he 
instantly recovered, and said, that he 
was .seized with pain (m his clu-st soon 
afft'r he laid down, which he supposed 
had caus(‘d his faintness. 'I'he pain 
wasrelie\ed, and cheerimr ln»j)os were 
entertained that he would soon be as 
usual. But, alas! the jiaiti stam re- 
turned, and continued, with little in- 
termission, through the day. When 
most severe he turned to his daughter 
and said, “ I Impe that I am not im- 
])atient, but this pain is hard to b^ar ; 

I never felt any tiling like it before.' 
At another time he said, My child, 

I am giving you all a great deal of 
trouble.” His hands were frequently 
clasped and raised, and his lips mdted. 
Once he w'as heard to say, in a sul>- 
dued tone, “ Oh ! might it, or may it, 
please the Lor^wowj-to take me.” No 
expression of impatience escaped him ; 
he took every' remedy which w'as pre- 
scribed, and at inten'als conversed w ith 
his usual cheerfulness. His sufferings 
seemed considerably to abate, but still 
he appeared extremely restless. In 
the evening, his meoical attendant 
coming in, he spoke to liim cheerftiDy, 
but obwrved, tliat he thought the pain 
was increasing. Soon after he com- 
plained of sickness ; and in a moment 
closed his eyes, and sunk gently into 
Ae arms of fiis attendant. » * 

Thus died this good and venerable 
man ; so imperceptibly, tjgat not a single 
struggle or sigh escaped liim. By those^ 


who dearly loved him; by his family 
capecialh/, who daily %gw him in full 
possession of Ids faculties, alive to 
every call of duty and affection ; by 
all those it is deeply felt as a sad, an 
irreparable bereavement. But wlien 
they recal the period ftf his former 
sickness; when his soul, at the cx- 
})ected approach of death, w as fidl of 
rcsignulion, of hope, and immortality ; 
and know, that it w'as his owni firm 
conviction, that he was tlieii rais<ftl up 
to fulfil a blessed w'ork, wliich h«us been 
most happily completed, to the comfort 
and joy of his heart; surely they 
ought to derive their highest conso- 
lation fro n the reflection, that this 
pious and upright man, like the “ w'ise 
virgins,” had long since “ trimmed his 
lanqi,” he had nothing more to dt) than 
to obey the blessed call, and “ go forth 
to meet tlie Bridegroom.” 

It is now proper that w c should say 
a few' words respecting the Arch- 
<leacon’s charaeter. \Ve '^iiy nuieh, 
blit wc speak safely w hen we atKnn, that 
he was a truly lionest man. l’o>s(‘S‘^e<l 
. of great firmness of mind, and the 
most ardent love of truth, he a])peared 
to have a natiirul a'ersion to every 
thing mean or uinvoilhy, and to de- 
spise all arts of flattery and obsequi- 
ousness. Perhaps few persons, jios- 
scssed of his iiR'iital and persoiud 
advantages, ever sought so little the 
opinion or distinctions of the w'orld. 
Ilis reluctance to mix with the gay, 
and his reser^ e towards strangers, was 
often construed into pride,, tho^e 
who knew' little of bischaract^; this, 
together with the natural firmness of 
hib mind, rendered him uiCiiited to tlie 
world ill general. It was the remark 
of the pious and learned M». Jones, 
of Nayland, “ that heiny quite riffiit 
stood morit in a man’s way tlian being 
ayoor^deal /cro//r/.” Thus the Arch- 
deacon was too orthodox, too upright, 
too rigid in liis notions of right and 
w'rong, to associate generally with the 
world. Jdis feelings were of the most 
susceptible kind, wliicb, added to a 
delicate and nervous frame of body, 
often painfuiiy overpowered him, a|id 
causea him to sufFef acutely under aU 
domestic afflictions. His temper ‘was 
quick, but free from the smallest iiiic- 
tiire of bitterness and moroseness ; so 
much so, that if he was conscious of 
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hasty expressions, tliere was a return- 
ing flow of kirdness wliich more than 
atoned for tlie momentary ebullition. 
His disposition was open and generous ; 
thinking no mdl, he feared nmie ; and 
his mind was so incapable of sitspicion^ 
as often to expose him to the arts of the 
designing. Casual ohserv’ers some- 
times thought that tlie Archdeacon 
was sjiaring in his expenses. True it 
is that he was frugal in his household 
and! personal expenditure ; hut the 
charge of penuriousness can never be 
levelled against a father, who, during 
his ti/efime, made all his children inde- 
pendent, ]>roviding most liberally for 
them ; while the many monuments of 
his benevolence, especially within his 
own parish, (to which his contribu- 
tions amounted to 15,000/.) and the 
constant How of his charities, speak 
hufiicientl\ to prove, that whatever 
might he gained by Ins virtuous self- 
denial, was bountifully dealt out to- 
w ards tlie poor. 

In his daily habits and conversation, 
there was no affectation of singulanty, 
no austerity of maimers ; he loved and 
promoted innocent pleasure. He was 
a great lo\ er of music — sacred music 


forming one of his highest gratifica- 
tions. His taste for drawing had been 
early cultivated, and was productive of 
much pleasure and interest during his 
travels abroad : he painted in oils as 
well as-*in crayons. These light and 
elegant pursuits WTre however re- 
signed for the graver studies of his 
profession, and those pious labours 
which in after Sfe wholly absorbed his 
time and thoughts. His piety" w'as 
that of the /;crtr/,,)W’liich seeks neither 
display nor observation. It is only by 
a perusal of his daily journals, shice 
fih deceuscy tliat even those w'ho were 
daily in the habit of conversing wdth 
him have traced, to the full ‘extent, 
the spiritual state of his affections, and 
his entire devotion of himself to the 
service of his blessed Master. 

The .'\rchdeacon was so long and so 
wddely known to the world as an 
author, that we do not think it neces- 
sary to mention his literary merits here. 
It \vas our intention to have givci? a 
list of his publications, but we find 
the series so long, commencing in 
177(5, and continuing till 1827, with 
hut short intervals, that we are com- 
pelled to deny ourselves that pleasure. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

A , [ Bangor Di&trirt Conmitlee. — Extrat't from the Report.] 


Welsh Scriptures. — At the foot of 
this Report will be ibuiid a summary of 
the books sorii during the last year. When 
compared wiili the bummaries of former 
vears it»may appear small, and in fact it 
is*so; the reason, however, is obvious. 
This circumstance then arises t^om a cause 
which is of all others the most gratifying, 
namely, that the wants of the lower orders, 
as they refer to books of the higher class, 
as Bibles, Testaments, and books of the 
Comfiion Prayer, have been, in a very great 
measure, supplied. In referenA to this 
subject, however, we must be allowed to 
lament, that the poor of the Principality, 
wbo can read the Scripture^only in their 
native language, have not yet been sup- 
plied with a body of notes, or with any 
commentary, upon the Word of God in 
their own tpngue, to which the pastor of 
the Church of England can conscientiously 


or rSnsistently recommend them to apply 
for resolving of difficulties in doctrine, or 
for information on moral duties. 

Steps liave been takep by pious and 
active individuals iu our Universides, and 
communications have passed between them 
and the Respective Bishops of the Welsh 
sees, towards the effeedng this most de- 
sirable work ; and wc are sanguine enough 
to hope, that another year will not pass 
before the Church of England in Wales 
shall possess a commentary upon the 
Holy Scriptures which she may call her 
own ; and thus command an advantage 
which is now possessed by every sect of 
Christians not in communion with the 
Establishment. Great, however, is the 
gratitude which individuals of every re- 
ligious denomination owe to the Church of 
England in thjs Principality. Through 
\he pious exertions of the Society for 
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Promoting Chrl^ian Knowledge, the Scrip- 
tures were disseminated at a time when 
no other society existed for the dissemina- 
tion of them. From the year 1748 down 
to the year 1809, this country received a 
supply of Bibles and Testaments, «mount- 
ing in all to 80,000 copies; and from the 
year 1812, when this Diocesan Committee 
was formed, down to the present year 
1827, this diocese alorn^ has received a 
suptdiL of Bibles, Testaments, Prayef 
Books, and Religious Tracts, amounting 
to 64,411 copies, wMch, added to those 
distributed in the other dioceses of North 
and South Wales, will make an amount 
of about 30,000 books xeocived from the 
stores of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Kffowledge.* 

National Schools. — The periodical 
examinations of the several national schools 
in this neighbourhood, and in the county 
of Anglesea, have hiken place as usual. 
Eleven schools havebceu examined, which 
having been brought into competition with 
each other, have had the effect of shewing 
the advantages of the mode of national in- 
struction, in those schools where due .itten- 


tion has been paid by the respective mas- 
ters ; and has proved tha#the want of due 
results in others, is solely to be ascribed to 
the indifference of the master to the in- 
terests of his poorer scholars, and to the 
selfish feeling, which induces him to for- 
ward the views only of tho*i who arc not 
instructed gratuitously. To the superin- 
tending care of the Clergy, the committee 
looks with confidence; without this, tlie 
master who would do his duty, loses his 
best earthly reward ; without this^ the 
master who wishes to neglect his duty, sins 
unrestrained against the rising members of 
his Church, weakens the efficiency of the 
national system of instruction, and injures 
society at large. It is presumed also, that 
the Clergy, w ho assemble in such numbers 
at the periodical examinations of the chil- 
dren of their parishes, would feel their /eal 
was rewarded, could they obLiiu the at- 
tendance of the resident lait>, at the 
examiintious, ns they now obtain their 
kind and liberal co-operation, in the gent- 
ral support of these institutions. 

J. II. Cotton, 

Si'cretartj. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHJtlSTlAN KNOWLEDGE AND 
SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Omviitteis. 


We have received,, with irnich plea- 
sure, ail account of the first exertions 
which have been made in this large 
and important district in beludf of these 
venerable Societies. Wc bt‘li(‘vc, on a 
former occasion, wc noticed tlii.s town, 
among many others, as being deficient 
in zeal in supporting the great ^ind 
Christian cause of provJihig for the 
spiritual wants of their poorer brethren 
at liome, and of converting the un- 
enlightened lieathen. Believing that 
this deficiency arose mainly from a 
want of knowledge — a proper con- 
ception of the nature and objects of 
the Societies, — we commend tlie nioa- 


* A translation of Bi.diop Blomfield’s 
Manual of Family Prayers into Welsh has 
heed adopted, upon the recommendation 
of some of the Prelates more immediately 
connected with the Principality; and in 
order to secure greater correctness in the 
printing, arr^igements have .been made 
for printing this and other Welsh Books 
in WaTes /’ — Extract from the Report of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know-% 
ledge for 1827. 


surcs w'hicli were ado])ted liy the \icar 
and his (‘Icrgy. They issued a hriet' 
but sufficient statement of the dt‘signs 
of tliese Institutions, and eariu'stly 
aiipcalefl to the hearts and conseit iice.s 
of their parishioners to diseliarge a 
plain and jiositive duty. Tl||fl docu- 
ment was attested by the signaturi's of 
all the clergy of the iow^n, that not iiiiig 
might appear wauling insure it 
proper attention. Soon after, on the 
25th of November last, two Sermons 
were preached in tw’o of* the cliurch?s, 
one in thf moaning by the Rev, J. B. 
Sumner, and the other in the afternoon 
by the liev. W. S. Gilly, names too 
w(‘Il known to need nny^ addition. The 
churches were crowded to excespf and 
it is calAilatcd that not less than 5000 
persons were present ; so dense indeed 
was the mass, that the attempt to make 
a collection In the c^iurches wius nuy^h 
hindered, and the plan of holding 
plates at the doors appears not to fiave 
been adopted. On the following day 
a Puntic Meeting was held to esta- 
blish a District Committee, and further 
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to invito the attention and contrilm- 
lions of the jm’ lie. 'I’lioVicar of Now- 
cast lo was called to tlie chair, and lie 
slated that the liisbo]) of the Diocese 
was prevented tilling that sitnatitni by 
ninnerons eiigagcinents. In addition 
to all the C'^v^gy of tlie District, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Sumner and Gilly, tlio 
Rev. 'I’hoinas (iishome, and the Rev. 
John Sajidford lately preferred hy the 
IJishop of th(! Diocese to the ^'^icarage 
of(|iillin ^’liain, and a fi‘w laymen, look 
tht'ir stations on the platform. 

Reforo we ])rocced to give an ac- 
count of many excelh'iit and interest- 
ing s]>ee( h(‘s \\l)ich \\eie deli^’crtd, we 
fec'l compelk'd to state the impression 
r('cei\ed h\ the j)eriisal of some of 
tin in. 'fhe speakers ap])ear to us not 
to liave sntlicit'Utly considered tlu‘ ]>e- 
culiar and distinctive character of the 
Societies wliose caus(‘ they advocated. 
Do not tlie ineinhers f)f tlie (’lunch of 
I'higland heliew, that williin lier j»ale 
“ the j)ur('‘'-t t’onn td' connimnion iM 
round, and the hv'>f external means :ne 
pro\i(led, for wois]ii])]nng tlie Father 
iti spnit and in trutli (l>p. Sumner.) 
Sliould it not, then, he the endeavo\ir 
ot'ewiy h!)nest ehurchnian, hy all the 
means in Ins prjwcr, yet in the spirit of 
love, to e\t( nd the inthienee of his 
elinreh.^ Do not, thevcloie, tlie vene- 
rahle St)eielie.i we have mentioned, dc*- 
s»'r\ e es])eeial prfiise, heeaxse such is 
their gland and leading ohjeet^ Are 
they not to he commended, hi>caii\c 
lliey strive to disseminate the fiosjud 
tiuth ii||iill sincerity, yet witli those 
foims and ordinanees of grace v. Inch 
the ( liiirek of Jmgland deems highly 
e\p(‘dient Sod of apostolie origin? 
Onr church lioldsthat the llihle, with- 
out note or comment, contains all that 
is* neccss.'iry •for man to believe and 
practise; yet being firmly ^ijcrsnaded, 
that her polity is well fitted to advance 
the glory of God and the .salvation of 
sinners, that her comments explain and 
illnsk-ate and enforce the sacred text, 
she honestly and fairly, thrcHigh tlic 
medium of these institutions, invites 
others to walk in that way, which she 
ki^pws to he safe. llenc(^he sernples 
not to send out wifli the Bible her most 
evangelical commentary, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and adds tracts and 
exhortations, written in conformity 
with her doctrines. Our church fully 


admits tlic right of private jiidgmtnt ; 
hut she knows also, thaC it is her duty 
to remind her people, “ that they are 
morally aceoim table for the exercise 
of thtji/; right.” (Bp. Kaye.) 

We regret that we must now be 
more particular in our remarks, for we 
must advert to tlie following passage, 
wliich we find in the reported speech of 
the Rev. Tlioniiis Gisborne : — 

The doctrine of Christ was un’“»Tsal 
love ; and for the sake of Christ we tni^ht 
to support all inslituCans that liave for their 
purpose the extension of his kingdom. It 
had been stated, early in the day, that the 
dilfi-reiit religions societies all tended to tlie 
same result — to cft’ect one common ohjert, 
the knowledge of salvation by th'^ Lord 
.leMis Christ. In corroboration of this 
unity of purpose, he was happy to state, 
that the two old (Jluirch of England So- 
cieties, and the llible Society, and the 
(Mmiili Missionary Society, had tach con- 
tributed .')000/. towaids the erection and 
endownu nt of Hislu'p’s College, in Cal- 
cutta, to instruct a Christian priesthood, 
and furnish native missionaries for 9 ur 
immense empire in India. 

Tlio inference tluit wc draw from 
these words is this, that it is the duty 
of Cliristiaiis to support alike all insti- 
tutions wliich have a religious object; 
and to give an example, that it is the 
duty of churchmen to subscribe to 
both the Society for the Propagation 
of 'ihe Gospel and tlie Society for 
Missions to .Yfrica and the hhust, com- 
monly caUed the Cluirch Missionary 
Society. If this be the meaning of 
the Rev. Gentleman, does it not in- 
vol\:)? a serious charge against those 
members of^ur church A\ho give their 
snjiport to oTO Society only ? Viewing 
it in this light, we shall shortly state 
our reasons for thinking that a cliurch- 
mau may honestly confine his contri- 
butions to one. Sujiposc he can aft'ord 
to gi\'e four guineas annually towards 
missionary objects. Mr. Gisborne 
would ])erlmj)H say. Give two to one, 
and the same to the other. Our advice 
w'ould be, examine the constitution, 
enquire into the present state of eaeli 
Society, and that which yo\i judge the 
safest and the best, that support with 
all your means. It is not enough that 
a society l^s a religious object; with 
what success, and in what manner is 
that object pursued? Wo confess we 
T[>rcfer the Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel; its objects are co- 
extensive witli those of its fellow 
labourer ; its 'managers are the Ihshops 
of our church, and the superior clergy 
resident in the metropolis. Here We 
have a sufficient pledge tliat its opera- 
tions will be carried on with wisdom, 
and we know tliat its labours have, un- 
der the blessing of God, been success- 
ful. 'Wc know, indedd, that in the 
Committee of the other Society, there 
are excellent and pii>us men, but still 
the security, in our opinion, is not so 
ample : we doubt their judgiueut in for- 
mally recognising the scwnoii jireachcd 
before them at their last anniversary, 
and in annexing it to their annual 
Report; thus adopting a Cal\inistic 
confession, and declaring, that in the 
pulpit of the Church of England, the 
gospel is not jireacbed. Jn making 
tliesc remarks, we fear not the charge 
of jejilousy and aversion, for we feel 
wowe. May the heathen be converted! 

the kingdom of (iod come! 
Whoever advance tins cause, our 
jirayers arc with them. And v e ho- 
nestly and truly believe, that we In'st 
perform our part in tiiis great work, 
by supporting the Soeiet> for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

"Wii are induced to give here a short 
statement respecting Bishop's College, 
and we beg to say, that our inforijia- 
tion is derived from a history of the 
establishment, read at the request. of 
Btslmp Hcber, at a Meeting of the 
Bombay District Committee. 

“ Tlie Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is the 
body to whose influeiic^ifend exer- 
tions this foundation is to be attri- 
huted.'^ In 18k8, the Society placed 
a sum of 5000/. in the hands of 
Bishop Middleton, to be appropriated 
in whatever manner might seem to him 
best for the propagation of the gos]>el 
in India. The Bishop suggested the 
establishment of a mission college near 
('alcutta ; and this proposition was im- 
mediately adopted by the Society. A 
petition, accompanied by a memorial 
of die Society’s past proceedings, was 
presented by the President the Arch- 
bishop of Caijterbury^ and the Arch- 
bishop, of York, to the Prince Regent, 
who Wiii^^i^ously pleased to authorise 
a collectm]^. throughout England ^‘in , 
furtheraoeV of the eastern operations 


of the Society.” The sum collected 
amounted to upwards if 50,000/. 

“It w'as under these auspices, and 
with that confidence of a penuanent 
endowment, which these new resources 
of the Society and the liberality of the 
Britisli nation afforded, ^hat the first 
Prelate of our Indian diocese commenc- 
ed tlie ibuiulation of Bishop’s (kdlcge.” 
An appropriate piece of ground for the 
site of the College was granted by the 
(loveniment of India to the Ined.-po- 
rated Society; and among several 
smaller gifts to the building fund, 
we must notice the splendid donation 
of 5000/. by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and of the 
, .ww/e by the Church Missionary 
SoeietN to Africa and the East. A 
draft of the proposed statutes was pre- 
pared by Bislio]) Middleton, and fiff-- 
warded to Ihiglaiid ; and these, with a 
few alterations, were adopted and or- 
dained by the Incorporated Society. 
We will give one extract : 

Tin: COLLEGE riiorriiTv. 

'pic College Estate, granted to tlic In- 
Vorporuted Society by the Supreme Govi rn- 
uieul of British India, in the nan»c and on 
the behalf of the Honouiahle the Ea^st 
India Company, together with any addi- 
tions to the same already made, or which 
may hereafter be made, as also the fabric, 
wiih its appurtenances, and all funds des- 
tined to tlie support of the College, or to 
the carrying on of its designs, and all pro- 
perty, real or personal belonging to, or 
connected with the Society’s Missions or 
Schools, are vested in the Incorporated 
Society for ever; wit/t whotn als% is the 
govermuentf and the absolute and entire con- 
iroul of the College ^ except a' ’ far as aqy . 
power, jurisdiction, or authuti^', is or may 
be otheiwnse delegated by these Statutes, 
or by any other authentic act of the said 
Society. • • 

In thestf statutes, too, the Society 
declares, that it “endows 20 theolo- 
gical scholarships in the College for 
studeifts, from any part of the conti- 
nent ami islands of Asia, under BrfLish 
protection and authority,” to be em- 
ployed a.s missionaries, schoolmasters, 
or catechists. The Society for Pro- 
moting Chr^an knowledge has 
founded five scholarsmps at 50/. e^ch 
per annum, for clerical students, to 
be denominated Bishop Middleton’s 
Scholars, and has established one 
I'amul teacher at the same salary ; and 
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it is with tiic Uchest gratification we 
state, that the vSiurch Missionary So- 
ciety in 1821, approving of the plan 
and reposing a generous confidence in 
the 1 nc()r])orated Society, gave a fur- 
ther donation uf 1 000/. to tiie College, 
adding a confident expectation tLit 
the same grant would be annually re- 
peated. In the same excellent spirit, 
a vote of fiOOO/. was made by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, “ in 
aid (fr that imjiortant branch of the 
])roposed operations of the College, the 
tninslation of the Scriptures into the 
languages of India.” As soon as the 
buildings were completed, the Incor- 
porated Society sent out a collection of 
books to the value of about 1000/. 
for the use of the College. The an- 
nual expenditure of the Society, on 
belTldf of the College, is at present 
above 1000/. 

It is most satisfactory to record the 
following resolution agreed to by the 
Bonihay Committee; for it gives the 
oj)inioii of ptM’soiis who were capable, 
by their own experieiico, of estimating 
the ))rospccts and object of the Col- 
lege: 

Resolved, — That this meetin-', being 
impressed with a high sense of the princi- 
ples and proceedings of the Society, is 
further persuaded that Bishop’s Mission 
College, founded by the Society near Cal- 
cutta, presents a safe and practicable method 
of propagating the (jospcl among the nations 
of this country, by the gradual diffusion of 
knowledge, the superintendence and publi- 
cation of pligious tiacts, the Liturgy and 
versions of Scripture, and the education of 
persons qualified to act as preachers of the 
Gospel, and s1|^oolmasters. 

We w'ill ii()>v give a few extracts 
from the proceedings of the meeting at 
Newcastle. The w'ortby Vicar read 
an excellent account of the#Societies, 
for wdiich we must observe the public 
are primarily intlebted to a pamphlet, 
ascribed to the Rev. J. C. Wigrani, the 
cxemjilary Secretary of the National 
School Society, and noticed d'n our 
number for June last, page 353 : this 
ublication cannot be too generally 
n^n and circulated. • 

WllHam Chaptnm^ Esq. in con- 
clusion, observed, 

I ain. now reminded of the last words 
uttered but very lately by a faithful minis- 
ter, and bright ornament of our church, on 
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taking leave of a Chrlstlar^brother of the 
same devoted spirit with himself. He 
held his hand, while, with the eye of faith, 
lie appeared to penetrate within the veil, 
and earnestly exclaimed, in reference to 
his service to his Master, “ we are but half 
awake!!” I am certain nothing but the 
Spirit of Christ can awaken us to our spi- 
ritual duties — can alone give us any appre- 
hension of the lo\g of God, of the value of 
afi immortal soul, and of the glori<’i»of 
redemption. He alone can impress His 
love on our hearts, o^hich Ave may easily 
speak, but not so easily feel; and until it 
be felt, wc are very slow to appreciate his 
example, and olwyhis divine command, * as 
I have loved you, love ye one another.’ 

Tlie Rev. J. B. Sumner y after reading 
the names of the oliicers of the intend- 
ed District Society, remarked, 

We look abroad into the world, and see 
men engaged in pursuing their owm ad- 
vantage, often with \ery little attention to 
the interests of others. We see them fol- 
lowing up the concerns of time, and too 
frequently losing sight of the far more 
important concerns of eternity. Looking 
on the surface of the community, this is the 
aspect it presents. But these Societies shew 
that there is another aspect; something 
below the surface : they shew us a volun- 
tary association of persons united with no 
vicAV to their own advantiigc, but solely for 
the benefit of their fellow-crcaturcs : united 
with no view towards the present world, 
but ylely towards the interests of another. 
May 1 not add, especially when I consider 
the persons of whom the committee now 
before me is composed, that we see the 
tame persons wlio are actively employed 
in the needful duties of life, leaving, for a 
whilcf tlieir business, and neglecting their 
pleasures, lhayhoy may serve the cause of 
God and mankind, and not without effect. 

We are quite sure th« advocates of 
the Societies never sen e tlicir cause so 
efiectually, as when they give their 
hearers information respecting their 
past and present operations. General 
observations, however excellent, create 
not 80 permanent an interest as facts. 
Hence, on this account especially, we 
liave read with much satisfaction the 
speech of the Rev. Robert Green. We 
regret we can only extract the con- 
cluding paragraph : 

In Eqgland, certiunly, tbe^e is no need 
of that quesdBn of sl Paul,— “ How shall 
they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard, and hgw shall they hear without 
a* preacher?” For in the terms of the 
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same apostle,— j** The word is nigh you, 
even in your mouth, and in your liearts/* 
The gospel of Christ, thanks be to God, 
has gone over the whole of this blessed 
land; and the poorest man in the nation 
may, if he so pleases, hear it on every 
returning Sabbath-day, from the reading- 
desk and the pulpit. Hut it is not so in 
those countries in which the Society’s mis- 
sionaries arc labouring;, and anxious as 
they are to render it so, anxious as the*y 
are to increase and extend their operations, 
that cannot be done linlcss we come for- 
ward and furnish them with the means of 
carrying their benevolent designs into exe- 
cution ; if we do not so, perhaps thousands 
of souls may perish for lack of know lodge, 
and then will not the sin lie at our door? 

I trust, however, that an appeal will never 
be made in vain to the British public; more 
especially, wdicn the object of that appeal 
is to enable others to provide foi tlie spi- 
ritual wants of our fcllow'-creaturcs. And 
I augur well for the success of the general 
designs of the Siiciety, from the alacrity 
manifested by the laity throughout the 
en\pire, to co-operate witli the cleriry in 
spreading the knowledge of the gospel. 
We know enough, 1 think, to excite us to 
join heart and hand in this pious work, 
and to stimulate us to fervent prayer, that 
the Lord of the harvest, who alone can 
hless the increase, would send forth more 
labourers into his vineyard. With a bold- 
ness, then, which my station in this town 
can alone warrant, 1 would now venture 
to ask you to give your aid to this Society, 
not merely by donations, but also to come 
forward with annual subscriptions, and join 
us, your ministers, in forming and support- 
ing a District Committee for this town and 
neighbourhood. By so doing, you will 
most effectually co-operate with this Society; 
by so doing, you will be the means, under 
Divine Providence, of giving to others, what 
I am persuaded you yourselves consider as 
the choicest of God’s gifts — the blessing of 
the everlasting gospel. 

The Rev. W. S. Gilly observed, that 
public meetings and public appeals accorded 
with the manner?, the tempers, and the 
wishes of tlie people of England; accord- 
ing first with the spirit of the constitution, 
the principle of them had intermingled 
itself with the concerns of religious and 
charitable bodies, which, if they desired 
the public to take an interest in them, 
must cheerfully and openly tell the public, 
at public meetings, what they had been 
about, what •they had done^ bow it had 
been done, and what remained to be done. 

The reverend gentleman proceeded to 
say, that, in turning over some of th? 
former Reports of the Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge, he had 
found the following lam^tation over the 
inadequate success of that Society: — “It 
cumiiieuced its labours with firm, but un- 
assuming coniidence, trusting in the in- 
trinsic excellence of its designs for success 
in a Christian land. But while, amidst 
its manifold exertions, it refrained from 
display (sud paradcj noiseless and unob- 
trusive, they attracted hut little of public 
observation. A knowledge of them was 
confined, for the most part, to the pe’*sons 
who were actively engaged in the cause ; 
and thousands of thoce who were daily 
receiving their benefits, were ignorant of 
the source from which they w’cre derived- 
Hence, though occupied in all that is grand 
in human projects, the advancement of 
the temporal and eternal happiness of 
man, it not only missed that fulness 
of ]»atronage to which it reasonably 
looked, hut lias certainly, in proportjrm 
to the sphere of its operations, and the 
iinportame of its views, been less gene- 
rallj known to the public, than perhajis 
any other charitable institution in the 
kingdom.” This eloquent expns(: spoke 
voliiiues. It shews why our two most 
ancient Church Societies have not re- 
ceived that fulness of patronage to which 
they may reasonably look ; not because 
their sphere of operations is contracted, 
or their utility questionable, but because 
they have refrained from giving suflicient 
publicity to their proceedings*. “ Re- 
frained from parade and display — nahe'es^ 
and wwbtrnsivc,'' are the nicely chosen 
words in which that well -written Report 
signifies tlie Society’s abstinence from any 
appeal like that to which they were then 
having recourse. But if its want of suc- 
cess be attributable solely te its unob- 
trusiveness, to “ the noiseless tenour of 
its way,” then, in the name,, of all that is 
stirring and active, let it k..ep silence no 
longer, but let its eulogists he “ trumpet- 
toiigued,” and make its name and praises 
resound at public inectings, from one :nd 
of the kingdom to anotlicr. They liad 
been /augftt, by painful experience, not 
to tiust entirely to the intrinsic excellence 
of any cause for success, but “ after the 
manner of men,” to haVe recourse to such 
rational and ordinary means, as usually 
promote* the ends we may have in view. 
An unanswerable argument in defence of 
giving the greatcft publicity to their pro- 
ceedings, w« deriv^ from the fact, that 
the Friends of the iRciety for Promo^ting 
Christian Knowledge had increased five- 
fold since the establishment of Diocesan 
and District Committees. Shall it be 
called parade and display,* to tell the 
world, that two Church Societies had been 
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at work for 125 years, in doing all the 
good they could, io Churchmen only^ 
but to all mankind? There is nothing 
more in throwing themselves upon the 
public consideration, than saying, we will 
rentain in darkness and in a corner no 
longer, becaus^Charituhle Societies, like 
tender plants, to which the utmost care 
is adniiniatered in doors, require to be 
brought to the light, or they languish and 
perish. Therefore, let it be said, our 
hearts have burned within us long enough, 
we It^ve mused long enough ; tlierefore, 
let us now speak out, and tell it abroad 
with our tongues, as well as our pens, that 
the Church has not hcin asleep, when 
others have been awake; that she, too, 
has been vigilant and active, if not in 
collecting inuiicy, yol in burnishing the 
arms of the spiritual panoply against the 
spiiilual enemy, both at home and abroad. 


S. r. G. — LIVERPOOL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Jiuddicom's Speech. 

Everton, Liverpool, lltli Dec. 1827. 

Mr. I !i>itor, — I luue fills day read 
the iiuniher of the ( liristiaii Reineni- 
hr.'ineer for Se])t(‘iTil)er last, containing 
an account oj' the estahlishnient tif a 
Liverpool Dislriet <'oiiiniittoe in aid 
of tlie Soeiet\ for Propagating the 
(fospel in Foreign Ihirts. The meet- 
ing, at wliieh our e.xeelleiit Diocesan 
presided, was addressed by other eli‘r- 
gyinen iiiucli more competent tlian 
my.self to inform and interest it; hut 
as the few remarks which I wars called 
upon to make have been noticed at 
some lengtl!, I shall feid greatly obliged 
if \ou will jiennit me to correct an 
error into which your reporter has 
fallen, and udiieh 1 should not wish to 
remain without an amendment. J did 
1104, make use yl' the expression attri- 
buted to me, “ that the sun never set 
U])ou tlio British dag, us cePtainJy an 
old saying, about the time of Uicnard 
tlio Second." The very alphabet of 
history woidd have abundantly contra- 
dicteef such an a^ssci-tion. The remark, 
that the sun never set upon ^ur na- 
tion’s flag, was made by the Heverend 
Cientlemaii who preceded ^jie; and in 
nortciiig it, I inereir)" observed, that it 
held good with imicli greater propriety 
in reference to Britain at tins time, 
than to the kingdom of Spain under 
Philip the Seemdt of whose extensive 


doinii lions it had been averred. Afay 
I beg the favoui* of having this note, or 
its substance, inserted in your next 
uunibcr. 1 remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

R. Buddicom. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

^Vestry lioom^ St. Martin* s in the Fields. 

5th December, 1827.* 
At the monthly Iheeting of the Ge- 
neral ('ommittee of the above Societ}'^, 
the following grants were made for the 
usual puqiosei^ viz. Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, 100/. conditionally; Peck- 
ham, 70/. ; St. Matthew’s district, Man- 
chester, 1 .50/. ; Burnley, Lancashire, 
100/. in lieu of the former grant, the 
coiidifions of which could not lie ful- 
filled; llelston, (’ornwall, 00/. addi- 
tional; Jilanvrechva, Carnarvon, 2.5/. ; 
Brighthelmstonc, 500/., the scliool in 
tliat tow n to w hich a former grant was 
made having been established without 
calling on tin* Society for the assistance 
winch had been jiromisod; Horsley, 
l)c‘v])\, 00/. conditionally. Several 
cases w iTC deferred till the meeting on 
the first Wednesdays in January^ 


VAUDOIS FUND. 

Rrpq^f ofi the Slate of the Fund for the 
Jie/ief of the f 'audois Protestants of 
Piednantt. London, June, 1828. 

AVe are gratified in being able to call 
attention to the resn/fs of certain efiorts 
wliicj^ coiunicnci'd about three years 
since in favour of the above interesting 
])eop]e. 'I’he Committee have at length 
published a rejjort on the slate of the 
funds of a most satisfjft’tory nature. 
Before, how ever, we point out its lead- 
ing features, we must express a hope 
Unit this is not all the Committee 
mean to give tlie jnihlic. A voice, 
loud and earnest, w as lifted up in bts- 
half of tlicse people throughout the 
land. It w^as answered readily and 
liberally : C lofi/. w as placed ut the dis- 
posal of the C'ommittce. We admit 
they have rendered a faithful account 
of their stewardship : but w^e pre- 
sume, pieanwhile, some .interesting 
correBpondcflcc has taken place; de- 
tails have been brought to light; Van- 
th)is jiructices and uabits have been 
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elucidated; ^nd, we doubt not, some 
accoimts obtained of tlie manner in 
wliicli our charitiiblc efforts in their 
behalf have been witnessed, these, 
we trust, arc not to be kept in dark- 
ness. Therefore, while we thank the 
Committee for their prudential ma- 
nagement of funds, we invite them to 
furnisli us with something more palat- 
able than a catalogue o'f names, a debt or 
and creditor account, and four meagre 
memoranda extrat;ted from the mi- 
nutes- of the meeting. The Report is, 
however, highly satisfactory as to es- 
sentials. We have a ftdl caWdogue of 
contributors; and a good specimen of 
whar may be effected by a little zeal 
in the separate li.st of Lichtield contri- 
butors. “ The Lords Commissioners 
of liis ^Jajesty’s Treasury liave been 
pleased to issue 1000/. in aid of the 
Vaudois, being a sum equal in amounlj 
to the arrears due to such ])astors as 
were actually in the exercise of their 
functions between ISOI and 1807; 
and tins sum has heeu divided between 
such of the said j)astors as are now 
living, and the descendants of such as 
were flien living l)ut are since de- 
ceased." “ The treasurer has received 
from the same quarter 277/. being the 
net annual amount of the royal pension 
formerly paid to the Vaudois pastors of 
Picrnnnt” Of the gross amount of 
contributions, about 300/. have *heen 
transmitted to the pastors ; 4269/. in- 
vested in the stocks for the hospital 
fund; 1055/. similarly secured for a 
school fund; and 561/. for a fund for 
the education for the ministry. -The 
gross expenses of management have 


been about 3 per cent which we con- 
sider small. 

The following facts are important : 

“I'lie hospital at La Tour, in the 
valley of Liicenie, was opened in the 
month of May 1816. During the 
course of the first year me number of 
patients admitted was sixty-four ; of 
which forty-three were cured, seven 
died, and fourteen remained in the 
house. For the supjiort of this esta- 
blishment, London and Berlin'send 
each annually 120/.; Holland, 100/.; 
and land purclnuscd with the contri- 
butions in tlie Swiss Cantons, (Jenoa, 
Turin, &c. brings a return of 80/. jier 
annum. 

“ A liouse in Pomaret, at the junction 
of the valleys of Perouse and St. Mar- 
tin, has been fitted up as a dis])ensary, 
to be considered as a branch of the 
hospital ; to tliis also London and Ber- 
lin contribute equal sums of 30/. ]>er 
annum. 

“Hitherto children of both sexes 
ha^ c been assembled in the same school- 
room, and all sneb schools have been 
supported by Holland. On 1st \\\- 
gust 1826, four schools for f/irls only 
were established by the London (’om- 
niittec in the most convenient j)oints 
of the Vaudois territory. Some lus- 
sistance has also been afforded for 
young ))ers()ns intended for the mi- 
nistry, and who pursue their studies at 
Lausmme and Oeneva. Tlie expense 
of these individuals, as well as that of 
the scliools throughout the territory, 
has for some time been princijially, if 
not entirely, defrayed by the liberality 
of the Dutch." W. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

Illustrations p{ the University of Cam- 
bridge, being a series of Picturesque Views, 
representing the Colleges, Halls, and other 
Public Buildings, especially such portions 
of them as are of recent erection, &c. &c. ; 
together with different Parochial Churches, 
and some spedraens of the domestic archi- 
tecture which formerly obtained in Cam- 
bridge, many cariosities, &c. deposited in 
the Museumj^and in different Colleges, by 
Messrs. T. Storer. — An Historical and 
Biographical Atlas, for the use of Schools 
and Students in History, by John Bruce, 
author, of an Introduction to Geography 
and Astronomy.— The Fourth and conclud- 


ing Volum*' of the Rev. H. Soameb* His- 
tory of the Refoinmation of the Church of 
England. — A new and improved edition of 
Debrett’s Peerage. — A new edition of the 
Christian Year, in one volume. — A new 
edition of the Tragedies of .^schyius, in 
8vo., eefited by Professor Scholefield. — 
An Exposition of the Morning, Evening, 
and Communion Services in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, in Thirteen f<cc- 
tures, by the Rev.^E. Patteson. — A 
second edition of the Rev. ^ GISoroe 
Croly's New Interpretation of the Apo- 
calypse ofSt. John.— An Essay on Marriage, 
by the Rev, 11, C. O’Donnoghue, of St. 
John's, Cambridge. 
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rREPAIUNQ FOR PURLICATIOIT. 

A History of ffic Roman Empire under 
Constantine the Great, by Mr. M. Brydoes. 
— An 8vo. vol. of Biographical Notices of 
the Apostles, Evangelists, and other Saints, 
with Reflections adapted to the Minor 
Festivals of ^e Church, by the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. — A Second 
Series of Selections from the Papers of 
Addison in the Spectator and ‘Guardian, 
by the Rev. E. Bkrens. — A volume of 
Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. R. DENPf 
Harden. — A Monthly (or Periodical) 
Worn is, we are informed, now in progress, in 
which it is intended to comprise the whole 
of the Sacred Scriptures. In addition to 
Marginal Notes, Parallel Texts, Elucida- 
tions of Passages less obvious in their 
meaning, and Devotional Reflections, the 
apostate tenets of the modern Church of 
Knnie, with the Socinian-Unitarian, Anti-* 
nomian, and other Heresies, will be dis- 
cussed and set forth wherever they come 
into collision woth the Sacred Text. To 
which will be added, a ('oinparative View 
of the divstorted texts of Scripture, adopted 
by Roman Catholics and Socinian- Unita- 
rians, in support of their respective dogmas; 
arranged in the following order, — 1. The 
(ireek Version, 2. The authorised English 
Version; 3. The Roman Catholic Version;* 
4. The Unitarian Version. The whole 


upon a plan which, it Is believed, en- 
tirely new. , 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Brass’s Greek Gradus, 8vo. 1/. 4s. — 
Stewart’s Bible Gems, 12mo. Hs . bds. — 
King’s Sermons, 8vo. 10«. Cd. bds. — 
Enigmatical Entertainer and Mathematical 
Associate for 1828; containing a number 
of Philosophicftl and Mathematical In- 
(|uirics. — Parry’s Voyages, 5 vols. 18mo. 
IL bds. — WnATjiLy’s Elements of Rhe- 
toric, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Todd’s Histnuical 
Tablets and Medallions, royal 4to. IL ]0«. 
bds. — Scott’s Seveft Sermons, 18mo. 2s. 
bds. — Barlow on Justification, by Bick- 
ersteth, ISmo. 3s. cloth. — Bloomfield’s 
Aeschylus, English Prose, 8vo. 8s. bds. — 
Dunbar’s Inquiry into the Greek and 
Latin Languages, 8vo. 8s. bds. — Cand- 
FORD’fi Greek Exercises, 12mo. 6^. bds. — 
PoRsoN Vindicated, 8vo. lU. bds. — Cas- 
san’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Pugin and 
Le Keux’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, No. IV. ; the work complete : 
medium quarto, 61. 6 s . ; imperial 4to. 
10/. 10s. — Elmes on Aichitectural Juris- 
prudence, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Matthews’ 
Collection of Anthems, 8vo. 5s. bds. — 
Essays on Chronology, 12mo. 6s. bds. — 
Pitman’s Second Course of Sermons, 2 vols. 
8vo. W. Is. bds. — Walker’s Corpus Poet- 
arum, Svu. 21. 2s. bds. 
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Parliament is suminonecl to moot 
for the despatch of business on the 22d 
of this month, before which time it is 
nndevstood Lord Clodericli will have 
finally retired from office. 

Pi nin.s\jla. — The Hritish troops 
continue to occupy their cantonments 
ill the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and 
remain hcaltliy. TTic reports of the 
retreat of the French troojis from Spain 
afe revived, and particularly that Cadiz 
will very speedily be relieved of the 
garrison occupying tliat foitress. This 
measure is said to bo very urgently re- 
commended by the British Govern- 
ment * 

Tftie state of public affairs at Lisbon 
has undergone little change %iiice our 
last. There seems to be a more tran- 

a uil feeling than ordinary prevailing in 
ke city; not 0;om the adoption of 
wi^'r or more decided measures by the 
Regent, or a less interesting state of the 
parties tliere, but from the expectation 
of the arrival of the new Regent, and 
the uncertainty of the mode of govern- 


ment whicli he may w'isli to adopt. It 
is asserted that since Ins dismissed from 
M.adrid, his political sentiments have 
undergone a very considerable change, 
and tliat he returns to In’sbon a more 
enlightened statesman than he left it. 
AVe wish it may be so, but the change 
might have been more reasonably ex- 
pected had he resided in a less arbi- 
trary and bigoted Cwurt than that 
of Vicuna. He is expected to pass 
through this country in his retni-n, and 
preparations are made for his reception : 
the motives for tliis vitpt of course are 
unknown, but we are confident they 
must be weiglity, or be could not be 
' induced to lengthen his journey so 
greatly, and at a season so unfavour- 
able for travelling, and especially to a 
Court tliat views and is viewed so jea- 
lously by the apostolical party of the 
Peninsula. 

The aclivity of Ferdiitand has been 
employed in a new direction. The 
^ Apostolicals are now freely partaking 
of that punishment which, a few 
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months since, they so gladly directed 
ngiiiiistthc Coiistituticnuilists. In Ca- 
talonia alone more ilian six hundi-cd 
ivf the former have been arrested, most 
of whom had surrendered to Ferdinand 
upon the faith of liis proclamation : a 
large proportion of these are priests 
and monks, and many , have siitlered 
caj>itally; otlxers liaveheen transported 
to Ceuta and the African fortresses. 
'J’o an apjdication froiii the ])relates of 
Sjjain for the pardon of some of these, 
Fcitlinand is said tathave rejdied, that 
he had no mercy for the crime of liigh 
treason ; a fact evident from the tenor 
of his ])revious conduct. * 

Their Catholic Majesties remain at 
Tarragona. The delay which is thus 
occasioned to the transaction of hnsi- 
iiess connected with the foreign rela- 
tions of Spain, has excited ajiplications 
from the ambassadors resident in Ma- 
drid, but they have not receii ed any « 
satisfactory reply, nor does the incon- 
veniency seem likely to he removed. 

Tlie arrest at Rome and delivery to 
the Sjiaiiish authorities of Don Alma- 
rez, has excited a great sensation. This 
divine was confessor to the Prince of 
Peace, and afterwards to Charles the 
Seventh and his Queen ^laria Louisa. 
He is described as a man of great ta- 
lents, aiid his situation gave the best 
opportunitie.^ of acijuiring correct in- 
formation of the history of his own 
times. These lie is rej)orted to have 
digested in a work of great interest and 
merit, and this is his crime, for which 
he is now immured in the dungeons of 
Peniscola, unless, even whilst we are 
now writing, he should have been re- 
leased by a shorter but severer jiunish- 
ment. As a means of rel iving the 
manufactures ir Catalonia, and parti- 
cularly those of cotton, wliich have 
suffered so much from the disordered 
state of affairs in that prcjvincc, 
ccloiia is to l>e#iade a free port, and 
the lax on the importation of raw C(»t- 
ton is to be almost, if not entirely, 
withdrawn. 

The seizure of Monte Video from 
the Buenos Ayrean republic has be- 
come the subject of discussion between 
the courts of Madrid and Rio Janeiro; 
Ferdinand demands a large peouniai-y 
compensation for the occupation of a 
Spanish possession. The Havanna 
anords another instance of his impo- 


litic and unprincipled rapacity. Of all 
the foreign dependencira of the crown 
of Spain, none is so valuable nor has - 
been so ably governed as that of Cuba. 
The insular government had taken 
measures for the establishment of a 
public hank, which it v’us presumed 
would very greatly facilitate the im- 
provement of the Island ; the arrange- 
ments were completed, the directors 
nominated, and a capital of one 
million of dollars provided, wheii a 
coiiunissioner from Ferdimuid iiAulc 
Ills appearance, and, producing an 
order, seized it in his master’s luune, 
conveyed it on board the frigate La 
Perta, and carried it away to ('adiz. 

CiKi:i'.eK. — The eontiiuiation of peace 
In'tween tlie Allied Powers and the 
Porte, it is feared, is very doubtful. 
The Sultau still persists in his determi- 
nation not to yield to their demands, 
ill favour of the persecuted (iieeks, 
though, in other respects, he strictly 
adheres to the ))rineiple ho seems to 
liave laid down, as a rule for his own 
conduct, to b(‘ jievfectly passive, and 
not active, in provoking hostilities; 
and in consequence has witlidraNvn the 
embargo laid mion all I'hivo]>ean ves- 
sels in the ])ort of Constantinople, upon 
the representation of‘ the Ambassadors, 
that the continuance of it could not he 
regardt‘d by them in any other light 
tiiaii as a declaration of war. 'I’lie 
jirincipal object of the Porte, in adopt- 
ing this line of conduct, is evidently to 
gain time for jireparing the means of 
resistance, vvliich are rapidly going 
forward in aU parts of the Turkish 
dominions. Tlie same motive will 
likewise account for tin; prolonged 
negotiations with the Ministers from 
the Allied Courts, and the temporising 
policy, which professes a wish to ac- 
cept of tlic mediation of Austria, 
wliilst, in' reality, careful to throw 
every obstacle in the way of such an 
accommodation. The Sultan intends 
to undertake' the command of his 
ai*my in person, and will proceed to 
join it, hs soon as the Ambassadors 
shall have quitted Constantino}de. 

The Pacha of Fgypt i.s deeply mor- 
tified at the lt)tal destruction of a ffest 
on which he had expended so much 
care and treasure, and is represented in 
the first moments of his disappoint- 
ment, to have forwarded a toinmuni- 
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cation to iho Stititan, pressinp^ him to 
accede to tlie ])ro})ositioiis of the Eu- 
r()j)ean ])o\v(‘rs, and acknowledpTij^ liis 
litter inability to render him furtlier 
assistance in tlie prosecution of the 
contest. • 

ItussiA AND PnasiA. — Intellifj^ence 
lias been rc*ei‘iveth that the l^ersian 
court, alarwied at the near approach 
and manil'est superiority of the Hnssiaii 
arm;^ has liastened to conclude a ix'ace 
witlr her fonnidahle opponent : the 
particulars have not yet reached this 
country. This circninstance leaies 
Russia at full liberty to turn the whole 
of her iinnu'nse stren^j^th against the 
Ottoman empire, a gigantic enemy that 
it must feel some dread of rousing into 
exertion. 

South AMr.iiici. — No particulars of 
decisive mi])ortance have taken jilace 
in this (piarter since oui last. Many of 
smaller interest, and such as must be 
c\]>ected to arise in countries, the 
inhabitants of which have not been 
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accustomed to govern thl‘mselvefl, and 
where the path of political science is as 
yet but little know'ii. In Mexico, the 
Congress met on the Ist of September, 
and their discussions are princijially 
directed to matters of finance, and the 
order of the pfovincial government of 
Jalixco, which banishes all natiie 
S^ianiards from 4hat province, till F er- 
dinaiid shall acknowledge their iiltte- 
pend(‘nce. 

Columbia. — llolivar arrived at Bo- 
gota on the tenth of Sejitembcr. His 
recc])tion was^most enthusiastic; tin* 
next day betook the oaths to maintain 
the ])resent constitution till a gv’ifieral 
conviMition could he safel}" called to 
make any alteration w'hich time and cir- 
cumstaiiet's might ri‘(piire. 

Fijiu. — 'I'he (le])artments of Cusco 
and 1‘ana, have se])araled themsebes 
from that of Lima, and chosen the 
(irand Marshal of Ayacucho for their 
bead, 'fhe city of Arecpiiga claims to 
be the seat of government. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

THE mSllOP OF PETERBOllOUGII AND THE REV. MR. COLLIER. 

A Copy of a Letter addressed hy the Rev. Dr. flltkins to the Editor of the Morning 
Herald, hut which the Editoi of that Paper imdilated and pubUshed imperfectly. 

Sin. — As you have lately copied into \our cimmins various articles from provincial 
papers, reflecting upon the conduct of tlic Bishop of Pcterborougli in a matter connected 
with Mr. Collier, one of the Clergy of his Lordship’s diocese, — and as it is known that 
some of these articles have been fuinisbed by Mr. Collier Inm.self, I feel myself called 
upon, as one concerned in the transaction, circumstanti.dly to relate wliat occurred at the 
V’ibitafion at Oakham, and thus to remove tlie imyutatiuns which have been falsely cast 
upon the character and condnet of liis Diocesan. 

Ill July la%, the Bishop of Petcrboiough held a general Confirmation and Visitation 
throughout his diocese, and upon his coming to Oakham was met, among others of his 
Clergy, hy myself, having recently been instituted to the Rectory of Wing, ft happened that 
his Lordship’s Chaplain had been suddenly called away fioin his attendance upon the 
Risiiop, who, on*reac]iing Oakham, and finding that I had left my C’olligiate residence in 
Nottinghainsliiie purposely to tttond his Visitation, and in consideration of an acquaint- 
ance of many years standing, did ins the hondlir of appointing me his Chaplain upon 
that occasion. 

Before the duties of the day commenced, accounts were laid before the Bishop that 
some ^children of the parish of Braunston had been refused certificates for admission to 
Confirmation hy Mr. Collier, the \^car,— that others of the some place, with whose parents 
Mr. Collier had quarrelled, and whose violence of temper and manner made them appre- 
liensive of approaching him, had considered it unsafe to present themselves at his 
examinations ; and also, that^hildrcn in oilier parishes, from various causes, had not been 
abR to attend at tl^ examinations appointed by their respective ministers, and consc- 
quenily bad failed in obtaining the requisite testimonial for their adinission to the 
ordinance. In consequence of this the Bishop kindly and Wisely, with a view that none 
might be excluded who, being qualified, were really desirous of partaking of the litc; 
and with lire intention of iloing away with ^dl grounds for personal offence, gave a 
general order, that children of any parish, who had not already been furnished with 
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certificates, ml^ht present themselves to his Chaplain In the vestry ^ the church, for 
examination ; and sucli as were thus provided with proper testimonial, he should confirm. 
In consequence of this, several children ofTered themselves, and, among the rest, those 
whom Mr. Collier had rejected ; and I can conscientiously say that all of them, without 
exception, acquitted themselves as well and as satisfactorily as persons of their years, and 
in their respective circumstances, could be expected. A certificate was, therefore, given 
to each, — they presented themselves at the altar, and w'ere confirmed. 

Almost before the hands of the Bishop were taken from the heads of the children, 
Mr. Collier rushed up the church to the altar, with the evident intention of stopping the 
Bishop, or at least of pretesting against their admission, declaring that he would ** tear 
th^' children from the rails but finding himself too late for this, he rushed into the 
vestry in quest of me j[whoni he had never before seen), and demanded to know if 1 had 
passed the children whom he had refused? My answer was, — “I know not whi’you 
are, nor do I know to wliat parislies the children who have appeared before me belong, 
for I have studiously avoided making any such inquiry ; but of this I am certain, that all 
who have been examined and sent by me to the Bishop, are qualified for Confirmation.” 
He ca^ie a second time, in great heat and perturbation of spirit, and said, ” Sir, w'hcn 
those children came foy examination to me, they could not tell me the meaning of 
sanctification y and knew nothing of a Redeemer.” He then proceeded to the rails of tlie 
altar and there told the Bishop that he had confirmed children who were not fit, and 
whom lie had marked down in the written list which he had gi\cn in, a> being refused. 
The Bishop demanded of him who they were, — and, upon his stating them, the Bisho]) 
looked at the list in w'hich 1 had given the names of those who had been examined and 
approved of by myself,— and, sending for me, he asked, in the presence of Mr. Collier, 
“ Have you examined the children whose names you have here sent, and considered 
them as qualified ?” The reply was, “ My Lord, I have; and I must say that they have 
all answered in a manner perfectly satisfactory.” It was then that the Bishop, calling to 
mind the representations which the parents of these children and others had prcvioiusly 
given him of Mr. Collier's arbitrary and unkind treatment, addressed him in these 
words : — 

“ Mr. Collier! You have withheld, in a most arbitrary manner, certificates from these 
lihildrcn. Without attempting to understand wliat it is that you deem requisite from them, 

I must tell you that the Liturgy has prescribed a test by which children are to be tried, 
and by that test these children have been proved by a person well qualified to judge by 
it. To refuse, therefore, the rite of Confirmation to them, is to play the part of a tyrant 
in a manner which I conceive to disqualify you for the office of Cxaminer, and I shall 
take care in future liiat you shall not 'exercise a power which you have abused.” Mr. 
Collier was about to make a reply, the nature of which was pretty well indicated by his 
actions and appearance, when the Bishop stopped him by adding, ** Sir, you are not 
here to expostulate with your Diocesan.” And, upon turning away, Mr. Collier threatened 
that he would “ drag him before the House of Lords;” upon which, the Clergyman 
officiating with the Bishop, and myself, remonstrated with Mr. Collier upon his unbe- 
coming conduct, — conduct rendered' more indecent by his afterwards demanding an 
apology from the Bishop. 

tr The terms ” squabble ” and ** quarrel,” which Mr. Collier has applieu to the just 
reproof received from his Diocesan, show the notions which he entertains of ecclesiastical 
di.scipline; and when he asserts .bat on his entering the Church a second time, the 
Bishop “broke off the service in which he was engaged, and recoinmen-ed the quar.'el 
with increased warmth,” he asserts what is utterly unfoun^d. The Bishop in no instance 
broke off the Confirmation service ; the^reproof which he gave to Mr. Collier was given 
only once, and was then given with proper dignity and decorum. 

But, Sir, what is most disgustful of all, is, the attempt to throw blame on the Bishop, 
where blame attaches to no one but himself. The manner in which he conducted him- 
self at the Confirmation has been already noticed. At the Visitation, when the Bishop 
was about to deliver his Charge, Mr. Collier advanced fo the centre of the Altar-rails, in 
front of all the Clergy, and exclaimed, “ My Lord, what have you to charge me with ?” 
The Bishop made no reply, but waved his hand which held the Charge, as a signal to 
withdraw. He withdrew a few paces, but during the whok; time that the Bishop ^as 
delivering hi%Charge, he behaved in so indecorous and so frantic a Inanner, that he ex- 
cited general indignation. Yet, thif is the man who, concealing his own misconduct;' and 
fol^ely imputing misconduct to his Diocesan, has the assurance to lament that such things 
shtMiId have taken place before ** the Altar of God I ” 

' 1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Vicarage Houses Nottingham, Nov. 23, 1827, George Wilkins. 
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LtiANDAFF. — Syite of the Diocese of LhmdafF, comprising part of Olamoj^ganshirc, and 
Monmouthshire.— Extro/cied from Die Charge of the Right Rev, C. R, Sumner ^ D,D. late 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 





Uiii(c<l Popiil.i- 
tion in 1821. 

iConiniaiii- 
1 cants. 

AttciidaiitB 
at Church. 

936 

1,646 

10,000 

150,000 

22 

! 

82 

4,134 

* ' 

50 

60 

£60 

19,169 


Three l^artshcs. . 

Two Parishes . . 
Five Parishes . . 
1 )ioeL'se 


• Many arc small larrn-lionses, many mere cottages, and not a few are so unfa- 
vourably circumstanced, from dampness of situation, or other unfortunate causes, as to 
hi’ unfit for the purposes of residence .*' — ChargCy 1827. 

I In many instances the population is so small that the personal superintcndance of 
two contiguous cuics may, without impropriety, be undertaken by one individual." — Ibid, 


NEW CHURCHES. 

Hath. — His Majesty’s Commissioners have approved of plans for the erection of two 
new Clnirches in the parish of Wslcot. One of them is to he built upon the site given 
i)y Mi.^s 'J'ANNiiK, in the rear of Beaufort Buildings, the other upon the site granted hy* 
Dowager Lady liiviins, in the front of Prospect Place. The Commissioners provide 
two-thirds of the expense, on condition that a large proportion of both Churches be 
api)ropriatcd to fiee sittings for tlie use of the poor. 

Nltiif.rton. — The foundation-stone of a large Chapel has been laid at Netherton, in 
’W orccstcrshire, by the llev. Dr. Booker, Vicar of iTudlcy. The whole cost of the erec- 
tion of the building is to be defrayed by His Majesty's Cominissioners ; but the Earl of 
Dudley will provide clay for making tlie bricks and stone from one of his Lordship’s 
(juarrics, in addition to the gift of a piece of land for the site and cemetery. Tire build- 
ing will contain 1500 sittings, 1000 of which will be fi-ec. 


Bangor Oct. 1 4 

Chenier l^cc. 23 

JJuHiam Oet. 14 

Ely Nov. 4 


ORDINATIONS. 

Exeter Oct. 28 

Oloucesier Dec. 16 

ri ^ ( Sep. 23 

, dX. y 

DEACONS.* 


Ashmore, Paul S. C. L. 

Audland, William Fisher M. A. 

Baker, James Scott ••.....••••• B. A. 

Baldwin, Frederick St. Ledger . * . • B. A. 
Bellas, Septimus .. ..•••...•.•« B. A. 
Browne, Henry .......... nt* . . * • B. A. 

Budkerfield, Francis Henchman . . B. A. 
BusseU, William John B. A. 

Cartwright, John B. A* 

Cheere, Oeorge .•..•••«••••• . B. A. 

Chell, John. B* A. 

VOL. X. NO, I. 


Noi'wich, 
Peterborough , 
Rochester . . . 
Salisbury ... 


( ’allege. 
Christ Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 
Sidney Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 

C. C. Coll. 
Magdalen Hall 
Pembroke C<^1. 
Christ Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 


versify, 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Cambrid^ 


Oct. 7 
Dec. 23 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 23 


St. John’s ColL Cambridge 


Diocese, 

Norwich 

Chester 

Chester 

Rochester 

Salisbury 

Norwich 

Salisbury 

•Exeter 

Durham 

Ely 

Gloucester 
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* Nam«, Degree. 

CoIIinson, Henry King • • • B. A. 


Colviiei William B. A. 

Commins, Joseph E • • B. A. 

Cookci James "i oung^ B« A* 

Cromwell, (reorge 

Curling, William B. A. 

Davies, Thomas I/it. 

Dear, William Smith • . • • B. A. 

Debrisay, John Theophiliis B. A. 

Edgar, Edward Raikes f B. A. 

£&'iueades, William Henry ..•••• B. A. 

Ellis, Robert Willian^s .......... S. C. L 

Faber, Francis Atkinson ....•••• B. A. 

Ffinch, Benjamin Sanderson B. A. 

Ford, Frederick B. A. 

Forrest, Robert Lit. 

Fylep Samuel Arnot B. A. 

Goodwin, William B. A. 

Gordon, Richard Lit. 

Gretton, Frederick E. B. A. 

Griffith, Thomas B. A. 

Gwillym, Richard M.A. 

G Wynne, Lewis Lit. 

Hamilton, George B. A. 

Holder, Caddell B. A. 

Holdich, Thomas Peach . • • , • • • • • B. A. 

Hooper, John . • . . B. A. 

Hughes, James Evans . • • • • 4 • . # • B. A. 

Jacob, Phihp • 4 »a 4 * 4444444**444 B. A. 

Jones, John Wynne • B. A. 

Jordan, John •••«a 444 « 4 * 44444 «* B. A. 

Kilvert, Robert ••t***##*,****** B. A. 


Leigh, Thomas Gerard •••••••» M.A. 

Lenny, Christian Lit. 

Lockwood, William B. A. 

Mackell, James # • « B. A. 

Maingy, James . • • • • 'B. A. 

Marsham, Jacob Joseph B. A. 

-Afason, Thomas B. A. 

Medlicott, Joseph B. A. 

Michell, Henry Charles B. A. 

Hoble, John ■•••••444a«44*44«*i B. A. 
Otter, George B.A. 


Owen, Edward John B. A. 

Palmer, James Nelson .......... B. A. 

Penruddoeke, Thomas B.A. 

Pope, Thomas *... B.A. 

Price, John Lit. 

Roberts, John B.A. 

Robinson, Richard Barton ........ B. A. 

Row, William Andrew ••....•••. B. A. 

Shakleton, Henry John . B. A. 

Smith, Edward B.A. 

Smith, Francis Grosvenor M. A. 

Strong, Edmund B. A. 

Thirlwall, Connop M.A. 

Townley, Edward Lit. 

Townsend, Samuel Thomas B. A. 

Tucker, Maywood B.A. 

Vicary, Abraham Thomas I^ogers. . B. A. 
Vinall, Edward B. A. 

Walsh, John Henry Arnold B.^. 


College. University* Diocese. 

Queen's Coll. Oxfordp Durham 
St. John's Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Catharine Hall Cambridge Exeter 
Clare Hall Cambridge Norwich 

Catharine Hall Cambridge Llandaif * 
Wadham Coll. Oxford ^ Rochester 
Llandaff 

Wadham Coll. Oxford Ely 
Cains Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Downing Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Merton Coll. Oxford Rochester 
Jesus Coll. Oxford Bango^ 

University Coll. Oxford Durham 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Trinity ColL Cambridge Chester 
Chester 

Trinity Coll. Oxford Durham 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Norwich 

LlandiifF 

St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Gloucester 
Jesus Coll. Oxfoid Llandaff 
Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Chester 

Fell. King’s Coll. Cambridge Ely. 
Trinity Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
Balliol (-oil. Oxford Petejboro' 
Queen's ColU Oxford Salisbury 
Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
C.C.Coll. Oxford Llandaff 

Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
Clare Hall Cambridge Gloucester 

Oriel Coll. Oxford Salisbury 

Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 

Rochester 

University Coll. Oxford Durham 
Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Chester 
Christ Church Oxford Durham 
Christ Church Oxford Rochester 
Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Salisbury 
Queen's Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Sidney Coll. Cambridge Salisbury 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge , Durham 
Downing Coll. Cambridge/ Bangor 
St. John's Coll. Oxford Roc hester 
Wadham ('oil. Oxford Salisbury 
Trinity Coll. Cambrige Salisbury 
Llandaff 

Trinity CUl. Cambridge Bangor 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 
Caius Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Chester 
St. Johp's Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Exeter Coll. Oxford Rochester 

Fell. Trin. Coll. Cambridge Ely 
St. Bee’s Cunh. Norwich 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Balliol Coll. Oxford Exetc*.; 

Jesus College Cambridge Exeter 

Catharine Hall Cambridge Norwich 
Balliol Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
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Name. 

Degree. 

College. 

UniversUy. 

Diocem. 

Warren, WilJiaj^ 

Wearing, Richard 

... B.A. 

1 • • Lit. 

Jesus Coll. 

Cambridge. Bangor 
Durham 

Wiggett, James Samuel • 

.. B.A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Norwich 

Williams, St. George Armstrong 
Williams, Thomas 

.. B.A. 

.• Lit. 

Jesus Coll. 

Oxford 

Bangor 

Llandaff 

Wood, George 

. • B. A. 

Lincoln Coll. 

Oxford 

Durham 

Woodley, Charles William •••••• 

.. B.A. 

St Peter’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Exeter 

Wright, John Adolphus •••••••• 

.. B.A. 

Chiist Church 

Oxford 

Durham 

Wylie, George 

.. B.A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Oxford 

Chester 


PRIESTS. 


m 

An^rton, Joseph Heywood •••• 

.. B.A. 

St. John’s Coll. 

C^bridge 

Chester 

Allans, John 

.. B.A. 

W’orcester Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Atwood, Thomas George Patrick 

.. B.A. 

Pembroke Coll. 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

Badnall, William 

.. B.A. 

B rase n nose ColJ. 
Magdalen Coll. 

Oxford 

Chester 

Barrett, William 

.. B.A. 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

Bawtree, Harvey 

.. B.A. 

Jesus Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norvtdph 

Benjafield, John Frederick . . . . 

.. B.A. 

Trinity Coll. 

^Oxford 

Norwich 

Berkeley, Miles Joseph. 

Beynon, John 

Bigland, Edward 

.. B.A. 

• a Lit. 

• • Lit. 

Christ Coll. 

( ambridge 

Peterboro’ 

Llandaff 

Durham 

Iiirkett, John 

.. M.A. 

Fell. St. John’s 

Cambridge 

Ely 

Brown, Henry 

.. M.A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Oxford 

Durham 

Browne, William 

.. B.A. 

Sidney Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Capel, Samuel Richard 

M.A. 

W\adham Coll. 

Oxford 

Norwich 

Clialklcn, Charles W'dliam •••• 

.. B.A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Peterboro* 

Chave, William 

Clark, James Ord 

.. B.A. 

.. Lit. 

Sidney Coll. 

Cambridge 

Exeter 

Durham 

Cleveland, Henry 

.. B.A.. 

St.John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Ely 

Cobb, Robert 

.. B.A. 

Christ Coll. 

Cambridge 

Rochester 

Cole, Edward 

.. B.A. 

St. John's (’oil. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Collurd, John M 

.. M.A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Compton, 

,. B.A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Durham 

Cornish, Hubert Kestell 

.. B.A. 

C. C. Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Crick, Henry William 

.. B.A. 

Jesus Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Currey, Charles 

.. B.A. 

Trjpity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Rochester 

Currie, Thomas 

.. B.A. 

Emmanuel Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

D’Arville, Frederick Luke • . • • 

., B.A. 

Christ Coll. 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Day, John 

.. B.A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Norwich 

Dobson, Frederick 

.. B.A. 

Merton Coll. 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

Engieheart, Henry • • . 

.. M A. 

Caius Coil. 

Cambridge 

Rochester 

Fludyer, /ohn Henry 

.. B.A. 

St.iohn’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Peterboro* 

Ford, Wilhain 

.. M.A. 

Magdalen Coll. 

Cambridge 

Ely 

Foster, Ri(%ard 

.. B.A. 

St.John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Gooch, Charles John 

.. B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxford 

Norwich 

Graham, John 

.. B.A. 

Fell.Queen’sColl Cambridge 

Ely 

Grange, Rochfort Burrow 

Hake, Henry 

.. B.A. 

a • Lit. 

St.John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Chester 

Hickes, Heathheld Weston .t.. 

.. B.A. 

Pembroke Col. 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Horndon, John 

.. M.A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Hughes, Thomas 

• * B. A. 

Jesus Coll, 

Oxford 

Bangor 

Jeckell, Robert 

.. B.A. 

C. C. Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Jon«s, David 

Jones, David 

Jones, William 

.. M.A. 

• • Lit* 

• . Lit. 

Jesus Coll. 

Oxford 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

Lambert, Anthony Lewis 

a a B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Salisbury 

Landon, J ames •••••••• • • • • 

• • S. C. L. 

Worcester Coll. 

Oxford 

Norwich 

Lkw, John 

a • B. A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Peterboro' 

Leatherdale, John 

a a B. A. 

St. John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Lindscll, Edward 

a. B.A. 

Jesus Coll. 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Ljngard, Joshua 

a a B. A. 

St. Mary Hall 

Oxford ^ 

Chester 

Llewellyn, David 

« 9 Lit. 

• 


Llandaff 

Macdonough, Terence Michael.. 

• a 

Queen's Coll., 

Cambridcce 

Llandaff 
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f Name, 

Desree, 

College. University, 

Diocese. 

Marendaz, Frt^cls 


B.A. 

Jesus Coll. Oxford 1 

Llandaif 

Marsden, John Howard 


B.A. 

Fell. St. John’s Cambridge 

Ely 

Maude, Ralph 


B. A. 

Brasennose Coll. Oxford 

Durham 

Maurice, Peter 


B.A. 

Jesus Coll. Oxford 

Bangor 

Missing, John 


B. A. 

Magdalen Hall. Oxford 

Gloucester 

More, Thomas Frederick • • . 


B.A. 

Pembroke Coll. Cambrid^>»e 

Norwich 

Mossop, Isaac 

Ness, John Derby 


Lit 

B.A. 

Lincoln Coll. Oxford 

Chester 

Exeter 

Pain, Thomas Lloyd 


M. A. 

Brasennose Coll. Oxford 

Chester 

Parker, Henry 


B. A. 

Worcester Coll. Oxford 

Durham 

Phillips, Thomas Kemp 

Pole, Watson Buller 


Lit. 

B. A. 

Balliol Coll. Oxford 

Llandaff 

Glourt^ster 

Powell, Gabriel • • 

Purdon, Robert Anthony . . . 


Lit. 

B.A. 

Trinity Coll. Dublin 

Llandau’ 

Norwich 

Reed, John 


B. A. 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

Durham 

Reiinell, William Blackstone. 



M.A. 

Fell. King’s Coll. Cambridge 

Kly 

Revell, H. Revell 


B. A. 

Catharine Hall Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Rusby, Samuel Stones • • . • . 


M.A. 

Fell. Cath. Hall Cambridge 

Ely 

Sanderson, Charles 


B.A. 

Su.lolm’s Coll. Cambridge 

Chesttn* 

Sandilands, Alfred John 

Scott, Edward Allmett 


B. A. 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

Trinity Coll Dublin 

Durham 

Norwich 

Scnkler, Edmund John 


M.A. 

Caiu^j Coll. Cambridge 

Norwich 

Shepherd, Edward John . . . 


B.A. 

Trinity (Joll. Cambridge 

R ochester 

Shute, William Ashley 


B.A. 

Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge 

Dm ham 

Simcoe, Henry Addington • • « 


M.A. 

^Yadham Coll. Oxford 

Exeter 

Small, Henry Alexander • . . 


S.C.L. 

Downing Coll. Cambridge 

Ely. 

Sneyd, Edward 


B.A. 

Christ tioll. Cambridge 

Sillisbmy 

St. John, Edward Beauchamp 
Start, Willikm 

• • « « 

B. A. 

St. Alban Hall Oxford 

Salisbury 


M.A. 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

Saliabut y 

Steggall, William 


B.A. 

Jesus Coll. Cambridge 

Norwich 

Suttaby, William Leonard • . . 


B, A. 

St. John’s Coll, (’ainbridge 

Elv 

Tennant, Sanderson ••••••• 


M. A. 

Trinity (’oil Cambridge 

Ei; 

Thomas, William Garnett . • . 


M. A. 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

Chester 

Tucker, William Hall 


B.A. 

Fell. King’s Coll. Cambridge 

Ely 

W ardc, George Ambrose • • • 


B, A. 

Biascnnose Coll. Oxford 

Ruebester 

West, Thomas 


B. A. 

Ciiri&t Coll. Cambridge 

Norwich 

Wilkinson, Joseph 

W'^illiams, Thomas 


Lit 

M.A. 

Oriel Coll, Oxford 

Durham 

Durham 

Willis, Robert 


B.A. 

Fell. Caius Coll. Cambridge 

Ely 

Wilson, George • • • 

Number Ordained • . 


Lit 

Priests. Deacons. Total, 

Chester 


PREFERMENTS. - 

The King has been pleased to recommend to the Archdeacon and Chapter of Llan- 
DAFF, to elect thy Rev. Edward Cofleston, D. D. to be Bishop of the See of Llandai f, 
the same being void by the translation of the late Bishop thereof to the See of Win- 
chester. '■ 

The King has also been pleased to recommend the Rf,v. Edward Copleston, D. D. 
to be chosen into the place of Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, and 
to be elected and admitted a Canon Residentiary of the said Cathedral Church, the same 
being void by the translation of the Right Rev. the late Bishop of Llandaff to the See 
of Winchester. 


Name, Prejerment. County, Diocese, Patron, ^ 

Bannister, J West Warleham, P.C. Hants' Win chest. Winchester College 


Basnett, T.S. Bonsai, R. Derby Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 

Bloinfield, G.B. .. Coddington, R. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

Boyles, C. •••••• Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester. 

Caipentel*, J. F. • . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Gu||ford. ” 

Carter, W. . . . . St. I^hiR. ’s Ch. Sheffield York York V. of Sheffield 


Clark^eftJ Ncston, V. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

Edward , Domestic Chap, to H.R. H. The Duke of Cambridge. . 

ConuBh,'S* W. • ■ • • South Newington, Oxford Oxford Exeter Coll. Oxford 
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Name, Preferment, 

Crosse, £..••• • • Klngsdon, R. 

^ _ C Preb. of Tottenhal), in 

D«""S.C i Cath.Ch.ofSt.l>aul 

Dixon, G Waghcn, V. 

Eaton, J '• • • • Handley, R. 


Cmmty. Diocese, Patron, • 

Someret Bath 8f W.Mrf T ueker 

I Middles. London Bishop of London 


Evans, W. .A 

Faulkner, IT. < 
Gedgc, Sidney • 

Gordon, J. • • • 

9 

Hall, E.M. ... 

Hamilton, A. . 
Harbin, E. • . < 


. Waghcn, V. York York Chanc.ofYorkCath. 

• Handley, R. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

J Sh^ston-on-Stour,E.u,«A ) Worcest. Worcest j »• of Worcester, 

i Tidniington Chap. S ( for ms turn, 

« Norton-juxta-Kcinpscy,P.C.Worcest. Worcest. D. &C. of Worcester 

• Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Erroll. 

r St. Antholin, R. • rT\ Rr n 

? St. John the Baptist, R. .Middles. London 
C London 3 


r St. Antholin, R. • rvi RtC 

? St. John the Baptist, R. .Middles. London 
c. London 3 #'■ 

Preb.ofCorrineham 


{ Archd. of Taunton, tvifh ") « 

Preb. of Milverton Ist in Cath.Ch. of V^clls j 
.. Xjngswcston, R. Somers. Bath&W.W. 


of Bath & Wells 


Harbin, E Xingsweston, R. Somers. Bath&W.W. Dickinso% Esq. 

Harries, G Letterston, R, Pembroke St. Davids The Ld. Chancellor 

Ilanison, W St. Oswald, Chester, V. Chester Chester D. & C. of Cheater 

Harvey, Henry. , . . Dom. Chap, to iI.R.ll. the Duke of Cambridge 

Jenkins, James. • Llanfoyst, R. Moninou. Llandaff Earl of Abergavenny 

Langdale, E. .••• East Ilotbley, R. Sussex Chichest. Earl of Abergavenny 

Lee, Harry, jun. -j ^ } Wilts Salisbury Winchester College 

Lonsdale, John, • • . Canv)n Res. in Cath. Ch, of Lichfield Abp. of Canterb. 

hy ailf Jrchdeucon, , Fair.slead, R. Essex London Bishop of London 

E { C'S^Jeirnritr, Ch.np. } 

Richards, C Preb. in Cath. Ch. of.Winchester The King 

Robinson, Christ. . • Kiiknewton, V. Northum. Durh. J*^[)avMson 

Smith, J. B Sotby, R. Lincoln Lincoln The Ld. Chancellor 


J. Musteis, Esq. 
The King 

{ Trustees of the late 
J. Davidson, Esq. 


Sutton, T. Manners Preb. of Westminster Middles. London 
Stva.,ton, 1' 


Taylor, M. • • • • • 
Townshend, G.O. 
Watkins, Thomas. 
Webber, James . 
Williamson, W. . 

Wollaston, •F.H. . 


, Winnall, R. Taints Winebest, The King 

.Chaplain in Ordinary to The King. 

. Preecnt. of Cath. Ch. of Winchester. D. & C. of Winchest. 

. St. Margaret, Westininst.R. Middles. London D. &C. ofWestmins. 


Lincoln The Ld. Chancellor 
London The King 

Winchest. Winchester College 
Windiest, The King 

D. & C. of Winchest. 


Farnlcy, P. C. 
East Dcrcham, R. 


Wrangham v//rc/iri. Dodleston, U. 


I^rfolk 

Chester 


Cornwallis, W, 

Duncan, John * 
Evans, Lewis 

Hartley, John 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

• West Warlehain, P. C. Hants M 

• Froxfieldj V, Wilts Si 


Hon](, J Liskeaid, V. Cornwall Exeter P. F. Hony, Esq. 

L' 1 1 ^ Precent. in ()ath. Ch. of Winchester. ^Dean and Chapter 

iiopKins, joiin , . ;[ wanborough, V. Wilts Salisb. i of Winchester 

r Canon Res. in Cath. Ch. of Chichester. 1 Dean and Chapter 
Marwood, George | ^ | Chichester 

Pdwer, J Purion, V. W'dls Salisbury Bisliop of Salisbur] 

Sattftthwaite, J. {A"eton!R^ Earl oY Lo«sdale 


f Great Corriiigham,V.fe/M '% 

< Soinerby Chap. >Lincoln 

V. Stow, P. C. J 


V. of Leeds 
r Rev.F.H.Wollaston, 
[ on hfs otV7i petition, 
D. & C. of Chester 


Canterb. Abp. of Canterb.* 

W i nclies t. Wi nchester College 
Salisbury D.& Can. of Windsor 


Lincoln Preb. of Corriiigbani 


P. F. Hony, Esq. 

^ Dean and Chapter 


of Chichester 




Salisbury Bisliop of Salisbury 
'^jaCarlisle Earl Lonsdale 


* The Archbishop must present one qui eat vcl fiiit a fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, to Elham R. * 
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OXFORD. 


The Rev. George Moberly, B. A. and 
Francis William Newman, B.A. have been 
admitted Fellows of Balliol College on the 
old foundation. The Rev. Edward Kit- 
son, M. A. has been adihitted Actual Fel- 
low 'of Balliol College, on the Blundell 
foundation ; and P, S. H. Payne, E. H. 
Grove, and E. D'Oyley Barwell, have been 
elected Scholars of that Society. 

James Roy don Hughes has been ad- 
mitted a Probationary Fellow of New Coll. 

Tlv* Rev. Robert Collinson, M. A. Vicar 
of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, has been 
elected a Fellow of (iueen’s College, on the 
old foundation. 

Mr. James Edward Sew’ell, and Mr. 
George Edwards Heathcote, have been ad- 
mitted Scholars of New College. 

Degrees conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. George Masters, Magdalen Hall. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. William St. Andrew Vincent, Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. William Spencer Phillips, Fellow of 
Trinity Coll. Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Jos. Smith, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, M.A. late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Principal of Lam- 
peter College, South Wales, and Prebend- 
ary of Saint David’s. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

William Charles Townsend, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. James Jackson, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Charles Hare Earle, Trinity Col.'. 
Rev. John Brooke, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. J.C. Clutterbuck, Fell, of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Henry Robert Fowler, Exeter ColL 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. < 

Philip Guille, Pembroke Coll. 

Clement GreswelJ, Scholar of C. C. Coll. 

G. B. Hamilton, Eiihibiuoner of C. C. Coll. 
Robert Bonnor Maurice^ Christ Church. 
Charles Saxton» Christ Churclu 
George Townshend Hudson, Trinity Coll. 
John Freeman, Trinity Coll. 

William John Chesshyre, Balliol ColL 
Edward Dudley, Worcester Coll. 

Ralph Grenside, Scholar of University ColL 
John Fox, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 

Robert Thomas Vyner, Queen’s Coll. 
William^^loltbway, Lincoln College. 

A. Kelly, C. C. Coll. Grand Compounder. 
G. A. Denison; Christ Church, Grand Comp. 
W. M. adham Coll. Grand Com^. 


G. W. Newnham, Scholar4-of C. C. Coll. 
John Chandler, Scholar of C.C. Coll. 
Charles A. Heurtley, Scholar of C.C. Cull. 
Henry Newmarch, St. Mary Hall. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Clonbrock, Christ Ch. 
Wliittington H. Lnndon, Worcester Coll. 
Humphreys Timmins Parker, Ballio> Coll. 
William Waldegrave Park, Balliol Coll, 
John Hall Parlby, University Coll. 

Edward James Midgley, University Coll. 
Alfred Morgan, University Coll. 

Walter Bishop Mant, Oriel Coll. 

Edward Aislabie Ommunney, Exeter Coll. 
John Hull, Lincoln Cull. 

Edmund Riley, Lincoln Coll. 

AV’illiam Hill, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
Cliarles Parker, Queen’s Coll. 

William W’^yndliam Tatum, Queen’s Cull. 
Joseph Christian Moore, Edmund Hall. 
Henry Thompson, Edmund Hall. 

Thomas B. Wrightson, Brasennose Coll. 
William W’heeler, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
William Tomkins, Jesus Coll. 

John Roberts, Jesus Coll. 

Thomas Thomas, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Walter Seawell, Lincoln Coll. 
Henry W’illoughby, Lincoln Coll, 

Michael Thorne, Lincoln Cull. 

Ed.vard Pole, Exeter Coll. 

William Davis Vickers, Christ Church. 
Henry Purrier, Worcester Coll. 

George Bodley W'^arren, Worcester ColL 
John Henry Stockham, Pembroke Cull. 
Thomas Scard, Magdalen Hall. 

Charles Woodward, Magdalen Hall. 

Harry James L. Williams, Magdalen Hall. 

The names of those Candid' ites, who at 
the close of the Public'^£x<iminatiuns in 
Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 
Public Examiners into the three Classes of 
Litera liumaniores and D^^ciplina Mathe- 
matica et Physicre^ respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follow : — 

In the First Class of Litera Humanioret, 
Hon. Frederick €. Amherst, Christ Church. 
William R. Courtenay, Christ Church. 
Clement Greswell, C. C. ColL 
Thomas Lev^n, Trinity ColL 
Charles Neate, Lincoln ColL 
James Vahghan, Balliol Coll. 

In the Second Class of Litera liumaniores, 
John Bidgood Bennett, Magdalen HalL 
William Brock, Queen’s College. 
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Waiter Lucas Brown, Cliiist Church. 
William John Cl|*8shyrc, Balliol College. 
Tullie Cornthwaite, Trinity College. 

John Evans, W^orcester College. 

Nathaniel Goldsmid, Exeter College. 

John Griffiths, Wadham College. 

George Horatio Hadffeld, Pembroke Coll. 
William Ilill, Wadham College. 

George William Hope, Christ Church. 
John George Phillimore, Christ Church. 
Henry Sanders, Christ Church. 

Charles Saxton, Christ Church. 

John Ryle Wood, Christ Church, 
llenl^ Thomas \Voiley, Queen’s College. 

In the Third Class of Litera Ilumaniores. 
Henry G. P. Cooke, Exeter College. 
William Henry Fcllowes, Christ Church. 
John George Gifford, St John’s College. 
Ralph Grenside, University College, 
i’hilip Guille, Pembroke College. 

Henry Duke Harington, Exeter College. 
Whittington H. Landon, W^orcester Coll. 
Weaker Bishop Mant, Oriel College. 
Frederic Maude, Brasennose College. 
Edward A. Omnianney, Exeter College. 


Richard Seymour, Chidst Church. 

James Tanner, Queen’s Coilege. 

Charles Miller, 

John Shuldham, 

James Thomas Round, 

William Beach Thomas, 

John Henry Newman, 

H. Arthur Woodgate, 

Th the First Class of Discip. Math, ct Phys, 
W’ alter Lucas Brown, Christ Church. 
'Jhcodore J. Carlwright, University Coll. 
George William Hope, Christ Church. ♦ 
Charles Saxton, Chr^t Church. 

In the Second Class ^ Discip. Matkemat. et 
Phys. 

John Evans, Worcester College. 

John Griffiths, Wadham College. 

George H. Hadfield, Pembroke Collie. 
Henry Duke I^rington, Exeter College. 
Baden Powell, "I 

Augustus^’. Saunder', S Examiners. 
Edward Fcild, } 

The number of the Fourth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
Degree, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, was 128. 




Examiners. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The late Richard Hurd, Esq. of W^ir- 
ccster, has bequeathed the sum of 2,000/. 
four per cents, to Emmanuel College, for ' 
the purpose of increasing the stipends of 
the Master and Senior Fellows of that 
Society. 

Mr. B.W. Beatson, B.A. has been elected 
a Foundation Fellow of Pembroke Coll. 

The Craven Scholarship held by the 
Rev, Henry Malden, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been declared vacant. The ex- 
amination of the candidates for it Avill take 
place on the 28tli of the present month. 

James Lockhart, M. A. of University 
College, OVford, has been admitted ad 
eundem of Uiis University. 

The Pld^ia^ Professorship of Astro- 
nomy has become vacant by the death of 
Robert Woodhouse, Esq. M. A, of Caius 
College. The electors are, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the^Masters of Trinity, Christ, 
and Caius Colleges, and the Lucasian 
Professor. If any of the Masters be Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of St. John’s acts 
in his stead. Such will be the cose at the 
time^f election, Dr. Dav;^ the Master of 
Caius College, being Vi^Cliaqpellor for 
the present year. 

Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate : — - 

•1. To appoint ^r. Martin of Trinity, 
Mr.^elvill of St. Peter’s, Mr. Hind of 
Sidney, Mr. Walker of Queen’s, Professor 
Henslow of St. John’s, and Mr. Bayne 
of Trinity, Examiners of the Questionists 
in January. 


2. To appoint Mr. Graham of Christ’s, 
Mr. By am of King's, and Mr. Hughes of 
Emmanuel, Examiners at the Classical 
Examination after Admission ad Respon- 
dendum Qmestioni in January. 

Degrees conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Re^ John Castleton Miller, Queen’s Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Nayler, St. John’s Col. 

Rev. M. Mayson, Christ Coll. 

Rev, George H, Hine, Sidney Coll. 

* LICENTIATE OF PHYSIC. 

John Staunton, Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Plumpton W’ilson, Trinity Hall. 

Rev. John Lloyd Lugger, Christ Coll. 

BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Horace Cory, Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Bancroft Lutenar, Jesus Coll. 
Hompesch Massingherd, Downing Coll. 
George Dunnage, Downing Coll. 

The following is a copy of Sir John 
Richardson’s determination relative to the 
mode of election to certain Professorships 
in the University ; 

To the Vice^hancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

, Sir. — I n pursuance o| the letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Chancellor, Masters, 
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and flcliol«;s of the University, of Cam- 
bridge in Senate assembled, sealed with 
their common seal, and bearing date the 
twenty-second day of December one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, 
[wherein, after reciting that a difference 
of opinion had arise n in their body re- 
specting the election of the Professors of 
Mineralogy, Botany, and Anatomy, they 
requested me to determine, after having 
beard Counsel, the manner in which thesa 
PidTcssors should in future be elected,] I 
have accepted the refc^enc'e thereby made 
to me, and have been attended by Mr. 
Alderson and Mr. Amos, the Counsel of the 
several parties, and have heard such argu- 
ments, and perused and examined such 
paper% and evidences, as they thought 
proper to lay before me respecting the 
matters in difference; and now having 
maturely considered the saitie, 1 request 
you to make known to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars, this my opinion 
a)id determination on the premises, that is 
to say : 

First, I am of opinion, and so deter- 
mine, that although the University ha*, 
from time to time, appointed several Pro- 
fessors of Anffiomy, Botany, and Mine- 
ralogy, and in several insLinccs has in so 
doing apparently assumed that such offices 
continued to exist after the death of the 
last Piofessor, yet, in fact, whatever has 
been hithcuo done on each and all of 
these occasions has amotmted to no more 
than^to temporary pro\isions, €»ach made 
for tlie particular appointment at that time 
contemplated, and which had not the 
effebt of binding the Uiilversfty to continue 
the office, or to appoint another Professor 
after the next vacancy; consequently, that 
the University has not yet founded or 
established any permanent Professor; hip, 
either of Anatomy, Botany, or Jfii^eralogj ; 
and that no such permanent offices do at 
this time exist : 

Secondl), I aiVi of opinion, and so deter- 
mine, that either strarigers with the previ- 
ous;, or subsequent consent of the University, 
or the University^ itself by Grac^r Bye- 
law, may, ad enMllttdi^lV. ainplifictltionem, 
{bun4 and establish permanent Profefugf)*- 
ahips in Anatomy, ^^Boiany, or Mineralogy, 
or in any other br^K:h of science or liberal 


learning, and may, by the terms of the 
foundation, pre.scril>e any « casonable mode 
of election which they may deem most 
proper; and that, by so doing they wmuld 
not infringe the Statutes of the University 
made in the twefftli year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; 

Thirdly, 1 am of opinion, and so deter- 
mine, that if the University, or any 
stranger, should found any new Professor- 
ship, ami should not, by the terms of the 
foundation, provide any particular nuxle of 
election, the case would then fall within 
the provisions of the fortieth chaptei of 
those Statutes, [tliat De nominatione et 
electionc Lectorum ct alionnn officiario- 
riim,”] and that the elections must be 
made in confonnity therewith, according 
to the mode prescribed by the thirty- 
fourth chapter of the same Statutes [that 
“ De clectione Pro-Cancellarii:'’] 

Fourthly, I am of opinion, and so de- 
ternjine, that the words “ a vobis eligatur," 
or other equivalent words, used in a 
Grace submitted to the Senate, are not 
sufficient to prescribe any particular mode 
of election ; such words being, in my judg- 
ement, equally satisfied by an election made 
with, or without, previous nomination; 
which election is, in neither case, made 
‘by the Senate assembled in hqiises, but by 
the Members of the Senate voting indi- 
vidually; and, therefore, that in coses 
where an election is made in pursuance 
of a (irace so w'orded, and where no 
particular mode of election is otherwise 
prescribed, the mode of election must be 
governed by the fortieth chapter of the 
Statutes before cited ^ 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this first day pf Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, 

(Signed) JoH^^fHARDSON. 

RrCIlY SCHOOL. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Rugby 
School, held on Uie 17 th of December 
last, the Rev. Thomas Arnold, M. A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
elected to succeed to the Head Master- 
ship upon the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. VVooIl, whOrtWill retire in July ne-:t. 


. - NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Review of Mr. Ollivant’s Sermon, together with some account of St. David’s Collegef 
is postponed. Churchman ” is thanked, but we do noC think it necessary to insert 
his le^^. We shall perhaps avail ourselves of the hint of ** A 'Constant Reader at 
XJi^erd,’^'- rqgret the aommimication of ** Lloyd W.” cannot be inserted. We 
J^ssible^ notice the excellent address of the Committee for the Deanery of 
aid of S. P. G. We postpone articles on Natural Religion, and thg Literature 
9n4Jkii^n offtie Persians. ** Phllologidus/* aii^ ** B. Clericus/’ have been received. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

FEBRUARY, 1828. 

% • 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

• 

Art. I . — Observations on the Bill now before Parliament for regijjat’- 

ing the Marriages of Dissenters who deny the Doctrine of the 

Trinity. By the Rev. Philip Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden, Kent. 

Pp. 72. London, Rivingtons. 1827. 

Our readers are, of course, aware that a Bill is now ^before the 
legislature for regulating" the marriages of “ Protestant Dissenters from 
the Church of England of the Uni^ian persuasion.*’ The provisions 
of that Bill will be found in the Christian Remembrancer for September, 
1827 (p. d8J2); together with a report of the speeches delivered 
respecting it, in the House of Lords, by Lord Eldon and the Bishop of 
Chester. 

From the Christian Remembrancer for December last, they wiH further 
have learned, that on the 12th of May 1827 a petition was presented 
by Joseph Hume, Esq. to the lIonouiAible the Commons of Great 
Britain, on behalf of ** the Elders, Deacons, ^nd Members of the 
Church of God, meeting in London, and known as Freeth inking 
Christianir*” In p. 752 of that number, our readers will find the 
whole of that j^etition printed at length. *This document will be found 
to contaift<t«^'vcry ample confession of theTaith of the Freethinking 
Church, together with perhaps the most impudent libel on^the Church 
of England, that ever issued from any workshop either of sedition or 
fanaticism. This sublimate, however, violent and corrosive as it was, 
docs not appear to have awakened, in the slightest Jdeg|^e, the irrita- 
bility of our liberal and candid legialators. Thetinvective of the 
Freethinkers was received by them with the most magnanimous com- 
posure, and laid on tUlfir table, we believe, nemine dissentiente. 

Whether the “ Protestant Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion,” 
and the Freethinking J[]!hurch of God,*’ are one and the sfune society, 
or Vhether the latter may be regarded as spirits ** more potent than 
the former,'*^’ though from the same deep, We aPe not able confidently 
to inform our readers. We should rather apprehend, however, that the 
Freethinkers, if they .differ at "all frofh their brethren the^Unitarianai 
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(liflTer only as those admitted to the greater mysteries, ^differed from 
those who had been initiated only into the less. And we are led to 
form this judgment, from the prayers of their petition ; the [^first of 
which is, “ That the petitioners may be relieved from the necessity of 
solemnizing their marriage according to the ritual of^ the English 
Churcli ; and this, cither by extending to their members the same 
exemption from the operation of the Marriage Act, as that which is 
o^joyed by Jews and Quakers ; or, by permitting them to contract 
marriages beforq the justices of the peace, as in the days of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

And then follows a requisition which shows a degree of transcendent 
illumination not yet exhibited, we believe, by^the Protestant Unitarian 
Dis'senters. As a summary termination of all the evils of which they 
complain, they beg that the Honourable House would just be pleased 
to put an end to the connexion between Church and Slate!!! 

These demands on the part of the Unitarians and the Freethinkers 
have called forth the indignation of the author before us. His 
pamphlet is evidently the production of a person zealously and fervently 
attached to the Church of which he is a minister, and anxious to vin- 
dicate her doctrines from contempt, and her servants from degradation. 
It betrays, throughout, considerable commotion of spirit; more, per- 
haps, than is altogether compatible with a steady exercise of judgment. 
Of this we have an instance in p. 22, in which the author considers 
marriage as an institution so completely and essentially religious, that 
it may be questioned, “ whether magistrates, as laymen, are in con- 
science justified in interfering in the performance of the marriage 
ceremony ? — whether such interference be not intermeddling with holy 
things ? — whether it be not an usurpation of the priest’s office ?” And 
this doubt he enforces in a note, which sets forth divers signal in- 
stances of divine wrath on jASrsons who have been guilty of offences 
of this nature. First, we have the case of Korah and hi^ company, 
(Numb, xvj.) who gathered themselves together against Moses and 
Aaron ; and who, in consequence, with all that appertained to them, 
went down alive into the pit, and the earth closed upon them, and they 
perished from among the congregation. And then we have the in- 
stance of Saul, who,, for usurping the authority of the priesthood and 
offering sacrifice, lost his kingdom. -Next comes the fate of Uzzah 
(2 Sara, vi.) who, by the immediate hand Qf God, was struck dead on 
the spot for touching the Ark. And lastly, we have the punishment 
of Uzziab, who was smitten with leprosy, for attempting to intrude 
into the^priest’^s office and to burn incense before the. Lord. (2 Chfon. 
xxvi.) The author then adds, that the magistrates must judge for 
themselves, whether these instances of divine displeasure are applicable 
to their interference in the solenhiization of “holy matrimony”!!! 
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Now, wc tiUist that we shall not be suspected of any wish or attempt 
to degrade or desecrate the most solemn of all merely human contracts. 
But, — before his Majesty’s justices of the peace surrender themselves 
to the apprehension, that the legislature may be preparing a pit to 
swallow thcrif up quick, or exposing them to disease and sudden death, — 
we think it but fair that they should have the means of “judging for 
themselves," whether there arc not other considojrations amply suffi- 
cient to relieve them from all such terrors, in case the Parliam^Hl 
sho|iild be pleased to require their interference in the Completion of the 
marriage contract. We are not to be understood as expressing an 
approbation of such a mode of relief to the Unitarians and the Free- 
thinkers. But we do conceive that before any judgment be form^ on 
this part of the subject, the following observations of an illustrious 
judge, now living, should be most attentively considered i 

The opinions wliich have divided the world, or writers .at least, on this 
suhjecl, are geinrally two. It is lield by some persons that marriage is a 
contract merely civil ; by others, th.it it is a sacred, religious, and spiritiiid 
contract, and only to he so considered. I'he jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
C’ourt was founded on ideas of this last described nature. But, in a more 
correct view of tliis subject, I conceive that neither of these opinions is per- 
fectly accurate. According to juster notions of the marriage contract, it is not 
invrcl}! either a civil or religious contract ; and, at the jirescnt time, it is not to 
he considered as, originally and simply, either one or the other. It is a contract 
according to the law of nature, antecedent to civil institution, and which may 
take place to all intents and puqxises, \\herevcr two persons of ditferent sexes 

engage, by mutual contracts, to live together The contract 

thus formed in the state of nature, is adopted as a contract of the greatest im- 
portance in civil institutions, and it is charged with a vast variety of obligations 

merely civil In most count rioB it is also clothed with religious 

rites, even in rude societies,* as w'tdl as in those more distinguished for their 
civil and religious institutions. Yet in many of those societies, they may be 
irregular, informal, and discounteucanced on that account, and yet not be iin .a- 
lidated . . . 'fhe ruk' prevailed in all times, — ( as the rule of the Canon laWy 
which existed in this country and in Scothiiii, till other civil regulations inter- 
fered ill tl^jj Gtittiitry ; and it is tin' rule whicli jireyails in many countries of the 
w orld at thre tfay) — that a mutual engagement or betrothmeiit is a good marriage, 
without eoiisummatioii, according to tlie law of nature, and hii^ the parties 
accordingly The Canon law* itself, wilji all its attachment to ecclesi- 

astical forms, #idoj>ts tliis view of the subject, as is w'ell described by Swinbunie, 
in his Book on Espousals, where he says, that ‘ it is a present and perfect 
consent the whicli alone makctli matrimony, without either public solemnization, 
or consuminatioii ; for neither is tlie one nor .the other the essence of matrimony, 
but consent only.'f — Judgment of Sir W. Scoff in the case of Lhidov. Bellsario, 
Haggard's Consist or g ICejJortSy vol. I. p. 230 — 232. 


• llockmiinnus de IJencdictioiie Nuptiarum, c. ii. s. 3. “Non minor fuit paganoruni 
circa conjugia religio, &c.” 

This opinion of this fminent civilian is amply supported by the decisions of the 
sages of the comniAi law. Lord Chief Justice Holt said that a contract per verba de 
prtefenti was a marriage; namely, “I marry you;” “ y^u and I are mSn and wife;” 
and that this amounts to an actual marriage as if it had been in facie eccleaue. Cited 
10 East 280. Lord Mansfield distinguished between •* a lawful canonical marriage,” 
and “ a marriage in fact;” (1 W. HI. G32 ;)i and lie .allowed that a marriage between 
duakcri was “a marriage in fact:” (ibid, and Doug. ICC, Dirt c. Barlow:) thus 
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Now, if it should so happen that the Bill at present pending should 
pass into a law, and our country gentlemen should feel their con- 
sciences afflicted by the formidable suggestions of Mr. Le Geyt, we 
presume that their alarm will be considerably mitigated by the views 
here presented by this distinguished judge. There is, 'in truth, no 
pretence for considering matrimony as an institution essentially reli- 
gious, in the sense, and to the extent, contended for by this writer. 

very essence of the contract is the consent of the parties. The 
civil proceedings; and the religious ceremonies attached to it, ar«e in 
the nature of adjuncts ; (though adjuncts most wisely and piously 
adopted in Christian countries ;) and if so, it cannot be contended that 
the force of the obligation would, in any way, be essentially affected 
or impaired by the abolition of those solemnities. If, indeed, marriage 
were, what the Romish Church maintains it to be, one of the Christian 
Sacraments, it would be impossible, w'ithout impiety, to attempt to 
reduce it to a mere civil and secular transaction. The Parliament 
might just as well enact that magistrates should be authorized and 
required to administer the Eucharist, and our justices of the Peace 
might, in that case, well tremble at the prospect of so perilous a 
responsibility. But as the matter stands, we conceive that the con- 
science of our municipal functionaries might remain quite unmoved by 
such an enactment, however it might offend their good sense, or disturb 
their habits of religious thought and feeling. 

But, though such be our views respecting the nature of this engage- 
ment, we entirely agree with Mr. Le Geyt, that there remain abundant 
reasons for deprecating the mSde of relief now prayed by the Unitarian 
Dissenters. 

1. In the first place, we presume that every person who has drunk 
deeply into the spirit of the Christian religion, would bitterly lament 
the authorised separation of the religious rite from the civil contract. 
Although the former may not be essential to the validity of the latter, 
yet the Chrii^tian public has long been accustomed to view them asso- 
ciated. And when we consider the solemn light in which the institution 
of wedlock is presented to us in Scripture, and remember that it is an 
emblem of that mystical union which exists between the Saviour and 
his Church, it surely must be invested in our eyes with a sort of con- 
secration, and must be considered as standing on holier ground than 


afArming the position of Sir W. Blackstone, that the intervention of a priest to solemnize 
this contract is merely juris posiitvi, and not jarii natural' i fxut t^mi, 1 Comm. 439. 
Nor. is the sanction of the legislature wanting ; the act 57 Geo. 111. si 51 enacts, that '511 
marrfaiges in Newfoundland, ^cept of Jews and Ctuakers, shall be sdlbmnized by persons 
in Hoiy Orders ; but it is provided that the act shall not extend to any marriages which 
mky be had un^r circumstances of peculiar and extreme diflflculty in procuring a person 
in Holy Orders to perform the celebrati<tn. See also Bishop Gibson’s Codes, 430. — 
Editor. 
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an ordinary t^ontract of bargain and sale^ or of hiring bnd service. 
The title of the monarch to his crown is complete without the solemnity 
of coronation : and yet, w^ho would desire to see the abolition of that 
august and sacred ceremonial, which presents the sovereign to the 
eyes of his ](feople, as the anointed of the Lord, and visibly embodies 
the maxim that the powers that he are ordained of God? In the same 
manner, the essence of matrimony might be secui^ without the inter- 
vention of the priest. And yet, who can wish to see it stripped of 
those holy and affecting ministrations, which forbid man to put asunder 
what God hath joined together? If the legislature were by a formal 
and special enactment to exchange, in any case, fbe solemnities of the 
sanctuary for the mere official routine of the justice room, they would, 
in effect, be proclaiming to the public, in terms too plain to be mis- 
taken, their utter disregard of the religious character which has been 
so long and so beneficially mixed up w'ith the matrimonial contract. 
By thus divesting wedlock of its sanctity, and reducing it to the level 
of the most ordinary secular concern, they would take one rash and 
perilous step towards a change in the whole policy of the law relative 
to marriages. They might thus lead the way to the most pernicious 
consequences. 

“ Tlicy might,” as Mr. Lc Geyt reasonably suggests, “ be levelling a deadly 
wound against the religious and moral feeling of the country. In the Bill, all 
higher motives, all holy allusions are entirely omitted. In the proceedings directed 
by the Bill, all that is important to the welfore of the marriage state is overlooked. 
There is no reciprocal vow of chastity ; nothing to enforce or impress upon the 
minds of the parties the great duties of their fjtate, either as man and wife, or as 
parents ; nothing to purify the loose desire, or to check the workings of the pro- 
fligate mind. What a door is thus opened for the breach of the marriage tie ; 
what an encouragement to the wicked and the licentious, to avail themselves of 
this" absence of all religious restraint; what a temptation to the profligate, to the 
feeble-minded, and the lukewann members of jhe Establishment to depart from 
it in one of its most important doctrines, and to become disciples of tms species 
of frce-thiiAuig and free-acting !” Pp. 43, 44. 

2. Secondly, it appears from the provisions of the intended Bill, that 
not only is tl^e marriage itself to be made quite as much a mere matter 
of business as the marriage settlement, but that the Clergy are to be 
made formulative and ministerial in the Work of desecration. The 
Clergyman is to publish the banns between A.B. and C.D., and then 
A.B« and C.D, are to come before him with a written declaration that 
they are Unitarian Dissenters. Being thus officially informed that the 
parties do not believe' a syllable of the doctrine of the Trinity, he is 
to^rant them a certifisate of the due publication of their banns, in a 
Church whose fermularies are built upon that very doctriiiie. With 
this certificate they are to go before a magistrate and get married, and 
to bring back from him to the Clergyman a certificate that they are 
man and wife. The Clergyman thereupon is to make an entry of such 
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marriage, iii the usual consecutive order, in the register? and to attest 
it by bis signature, with his proper addition. And the whole of this 
proceeding is, we believe, to be rendered palatable to the minister of 
the Established Church, by the payment of the customary, wedding fee, 
amounting to about twelve shillings ! 

Nowf all this, we agree with Mr. Le Geyt, is highly objectionable, 
jit^reduces the Clcigyman to the condition of a clerk or agent in a 
purely secular transaction ; and a clerk or agent to whom ? to parties 
who (as appears on the very face of that transaction) abhor the uoc- 
trines which he is appointed to preach, and abominate the liturgy to 
w'hich it is his pride' and his duty to conform. It is vain to say that, 
by undering these services, he commits himself to no approbation of 
the religious views and principles of the recusants, and to no opinion 
as to the validity or regularity of the marriage. He appears before 
his own people, and the public, as a subordinate, and almost as a 
servile functionary, in a business which is not only of a merely tem- 
poral and worldly nature, but which has been made so by a positive 
process of degradation, lie is compelled, perhaps, on his retirement 
from the altar, w'here he has been uniting Christians in the bands of 
holy matrimony in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, to proceed to the vestry, — there to deposit in the parish 
chest the record of a union wholly divested of religion, and between 
parties whom he can hardly consider in any other light than that of 
heretics. We cannot imagine that this confusion of sacred and profane 
things can be otherwise than jjernicious in its operation on the public 
mind, and likely to elate with a feeling of triumph the adversaries of 
the Establishment. There is already too much tejidency to merge the 
more spiritual functions of the Clergy in the baser duties of clerkship 
and registration. The degradation, however, will be quite 'complete, 
when the priests and deacons of the Church of England shall appear 
as the hired filacers of persons who avowedly detest her communion. 

But, it is said that some mode of publication is necessary, to prevent 
clandestine marriages ; and that security of registration i« an object of 
the greatest importance. Why then — asks Mr. LeGeyt, very justly — 
w'hy should not these unions be published at the market cross ? Why 
should they not be registered at the court of Quarter Sessions ? 

* . . ■* 

According to the \acws of those who propose the Bill, any place seems to 

them to be preferable to the Church ; the main object of the Bill seems to be, 
to take tlie proceedings out of the Church, to divest it of any character suitable 
to the Church, and of all connexion not only with ourown Church, hut with any 
religious institution whatever. P. 39. 

r 

Why, then, is the Church to have any concern whatever in tbe 
matter? Why is she to be madiP the record-keeper of transactions 
which avowedly have nothing in them of a sacred character? If her 
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ministers are to appear in the proceeding at all, why are tl^cy to apjlear 
only as the mercenary officers of her bitterest enemies ? If the affair 
is to be a secular one, let it be secular throughout ; let it be transacted, 
from beginning to end, by secular persons, and published and recorded 
in secular places. 

With reference to this part of the subject, it has been observed by 
the Ilishop of Chester, that in Austria, where the Romish religion is 
the established religion of the state, the marriages of Protestants 
registered by the Catholic Clergy ; who, deeming nj^trimony to be a 
sac/ament, would have much stronger grounds for objecting to an 
implied recognition of marriages, celebrated by a protestant minister,, 
than our Clergy can reasonably have to an acknowdedgment of mar- 
riages before a justice of the peace.* ki reply, however, to* the 
suggestions of this eminent Prelate, we beg to submit, in the first place, 
that the Romish Clergy are, at least, not compelled to act as clerks to 
persons who divest \vedlock of its sanctity altogether: and, secondly, 
that we are by no means certain that they do not object very seriously 
to this proceeding, though they may object in vain. The Austrian 
Government, we believe, is not always in the habit of very ceremo- 
nious procedure towards the Romish Church, although it be the 
established church of that empire. , And if the state have enacted that 
so it shall be, the prieslhoood must submit ; and the voice of their 
protestation or complaint, is not at all likely to reach our ears. 1\nd, 
in like manner, if our Clergy should be placed by Parliament under a 
similar necessity, foreign statesmen or legislators might, possibly, at 
some future time, be found to cite thcjcommendable liberality of the 
British Clergy, in consenting to register marriages solemnized before 
a country squire If 

3, There is yet another consideration, certainly not unimportant. 
By what class of persons is the Parliam^t called upon, not merely to 
leave ther^ to their own ways and fashions in contracting wedlock,.but 
positively to enact, articulatim, all this degradation of thejClergy, and 
all this desecration of matrimony? By whem is it that the legislature 
is prayed td repeal, in their particular behalf, the long-recognized 
policy of the State relative to marriage? The persons thus favoured 
are the Unitarian Dissenters; that is, persons who deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and not only so, but who further hold tha|j^doctrine to 
be ifttle, if at all, less than blasphemous; who maintain that it is 
impossible to affirm that doctrine without worshipping three Gods; 

t Christian Remembranclt for September, 1827, p. 587. 

t Wc may perhaps infer from the following paragraph, that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in Genoa, have sought the ofhGe of Registrars.-^* The King of Sardinia has 
Issued an ordinance confirming the right of registering births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Genoa (where the French law had hitherto prevailed, which confided these matters to 
the civil magistrate) to the Roman Catholic ClArgy.’* — Editor. 
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and wbo Turner reject die notion that the sufferingd qf the Saviour 
were, in the proper sense of the word, an expiation for the sins of the 
world. Such are the Unitarians ; for, tlieologically, there is no diflS'* 
culty in defining them, although the Bench of Bishops may be unable 
(as Lord Eldon complained that they were*) to furnish such a descrip^ 
tion of them as might be fit for insertion in an Act of Parliament. We 
ask, then, with his Lordship, are these the persons whose scruples are 
avinently entided to respect? Are they, who hesitate not to charge 
the Church and ^State with polytheism, precisely the class for whom 
the legislature ought to busy themselves in framing a peculiar formu- 
lary and process for the performance of matrimony, distinct from that 
which is already established by the law of the land? We wish to 
spedk in no other ^t^ms than those of respect of the sincere and con- 
scientious scruples of any man, or any set of men. But, surely, when 
we are asked to make a serious breach in any department of our- 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution, there can be nothing unreasonable 
or illiberal in adverting, carefully and vigilantly, to the principles of 
those who are parties to such a requisition. 

What, then, is to be done? Are the disbelievers in the Trinity to 
be dismissed without any remedy for their bleeding conscience? To 
tliis question we would reply, in the words of Lord Eldon, t ** If it 
is meant to do for these Dissenters what has been done for the 
Quaters, so let it be done ; but let it not be more.” 

What has been done for Quakers, as also for Jews, may ^ery briefly 
be explained. In the original Marriage Act, 26 Geo. ^ is the 
following clause, (§ 18), ** Provided likewise that nothing*4h this Act 
contained shall extend to any marriage amongst the people called 
Quakers, or amongst the people professing the Jewish religion, where 
both the parties to any such marriage shall be of the people called 
Quakers, or persons profesling the Jew'ish religion, respectively.” 
In the present Act, 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, § 31, the same proviso is re-* 
peated verb^gtim. 

It is evident, then, that these Acts leave the marriages of Quakers 
and of Jews precisely on the same footing on which they stood pre- 
viously to the Act of Geo. II. ; that is, they leave the marriages of 
Jews to be dealt with in the same manner as the marriages of aliens 
or foreignq|8, the due and lawful celebration of which must be cer- 
tified to our Courts of Justice, by corapetept Jewish authorities, when 
any question may arise respecting them ; and they leave the marriages 
of Quakers to maintain themselves on the general ground of the 
English law, as it stood before the alteration effected by the fori%er 


* See Lord Eldon's Speech, Christian Remembrancer for September, 1827, p. 583 . 

f Ibid. 
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of those Acts| and further, by so doing, they give an imjdied recog- 
nition of the validity both of Jewish and Quaker marriages. 

Now we believe that no Churchman will be found to offer the 
slightest objection to the extension of this privilege and exemption to 
the Protested Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion* By this mode 
of relief, the legislature will escape the reproach and the danger of 
separating, by detailed enactment, the civil contract and the religious 
solemnity, or of converting the established priesthood into the hireli*^^ 
agents and registrars of dissenting laymen* They^ill in effect tell 
these separatists to solemnize their own marriages in their own way; 
without inquiring, indeed, whether or not that way involves any 
religious solemnity; but still without giving any positive and explicit 
sanction to the absence of all religion from ther^tlijfi^lage contract. 
They will thus effectually relieve the consciences of one party, without 
offending the religions feelings or principles of the other; and without 
the hazard of an experiment which may be injurious to public virtue 
and piety. 

But here arise two important questions: — 1. In what language is 
this exemption to be conveyed, and in what terms are persons entitled 
to it to be described ? 2. How is the legislature to be satisfied that 

this indulgence can «be conceded without,tgreat danger of a return of 
those inconveniences which the Marriage Act was intended to remedy? 

1. With regard to the first of these questions, it is obvious" that 
much consideration will be requisite in framing a legal description of 
the peivojUfi to be entitled to marry after a fashion of their owm choos- 
ing. If'^e privilege is granted to the ‘-^Protestant Dissenters of the 
Unitarian persuasion,” the same indulgence will, most infallibly, be 
expected by the “ Church of God meeting in London, and known as 
Freethinking Christians.” If both are to be included, it is most pro- 
bable that the Arians of all gradations,* high, low, and middling, will 
think themselves entitled to the same considerations ; and if the claim 
of all these classes be allowed, we do not sec how the Dpists can be 
well excluded ; for they, too, may plead thfeir belief in one God, and 
their consternation at hearing themselves blessed in the name of three! 
What ingenuity, then, can frame a description which shall embrace 
these various denominations of belief or unbelief? W'e fear that Lord 
Eldon must continue to look in vain to the Reverend Bench^ of Bishops 
for help in thi^ emergency!, He will ask for a definition orn descrip- 
tion, and they must be compelled to answer by a lecture or a disser- 
tation; and, betwee# tjiem, how' the work of legislation is to get on, 
we confess ourst4vcs unable to divine ! 

With regard to the Jews and Quakers, the f’arliament had no such 
difficulty to contend with. The Jews could no more be mistaken than 
Mahometans or Hindoos; and the Quakers were a Society standing 

VOL. X. NO. II. M 
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out in such ^distinct relief from the general body of Christiana, that 
no ambiguity whatever could possibly arise from a grant of exemption 
conveyed to them by their popular name. But we are quite at a loss 
to comprehend how a clause is to be drawn up, to satisfy all parties 
likely to feel interested in the present measure, unless dt be in terms 
large enough to comprehend every human being of every denomination, 
who has any doubts respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. And it should 
■Jh? carefully kept in mind, that this remark is just as forcibly applicable 
to the Bill now pending, as to the method we are at present considering, 

2. Supposing, however, this difficulty to be at once conquered, and 
an adequate description of this multiform recusancy and dissent to 
have been obtained, what security would the public have against the 
mischiefs of improper and clandestine marriage among the multitudes 
entitled to the benefit of the exemption? This, again, is a difficulty 
not felt in the case of the Jews, The legislature was scarcely more 
interested in preventing clandestine matches among them, than among 
the inhabitants of Vienna or Madrid, And as for the Quakers, it was 
well known that their marriages were solemnized with such precau- 
tions as to render stolen matches next to impossible.* But no such 
satisfactory view can surely be taken by the legislature, when they 
look forward attentively to the consequences of extending a similar 
indulgence to the anomalous bodies who are likely to apply for it. 

The Freethinking Church of God, indeed, contend, that they are 
an ancient and venerable Society of thirty years’ standing, separate 
and distinct from all other religious communities; and that their 
discipline and church government are such as offer to the legis- 
lature ample securities against the performance of unlawful or clan- 
destine marriages.f Of this wc are, of course, unable to judge. If, 
however, this be so, there can, we imagine, be no objection to their 
enjoying the same exemptionras Jews and Quakers from the provisions 
of the Marriage Act. 

To conclude : though we certainly are unable to sec our way through 
these various difficulties, we do fervently hope that the wisdom of the 
legislature will be able to extricate itself from the labyrinth. Re- 
sources, which wc are unable to discern, may open themselves to those 
who are practically conversant with the arduous sciences of law and 
of legislation. To the attention of such persons we heartily recom- 
mend this most important question. Our. own views of the subject 
may be summed up in three words: — We should be most unwilling 
to see the matrimonial contract degraded by legislative enactment to 
a mere civil transaction ; but if it must, in any case,* be so degrsftted, 
we should wish that thL performance of it shoul£F be altogether sedblar, 

• Se^ Christian Remembrancer for December, 1827, p. 750. 

t See their Petition, Christian Remeihbrancer for December, 1827, p. 752— 755. 
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from tlie beg^ning to the end, without the service or intsrvention of 
the established Clergy. We should, however, infinitely prefer that 
repose should be given to uneasy consciences, simply by an extension 
of the exemption from the Marriage Act; and we shall be heartily 
concerned ariH disappointed if that measure should turn out to be 
impracticable. 



• 

Art. II. — Infant Baptism the means of National Reformation, accord-- 
if Iff to the Doctrine and DiscipUfic of the EstablBhed Church, in 
Nine Letters to a Friend, By Henry Budd, M.A. Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hospital, Minister of Bridewell Premnet, and Rector of 
White Roothing, Essex, Seeley and Hatchard. ^ 

Those who have always cordially acquiesced both in the letter and 
the spirit of the baptismal service of our Church will be inclined to 
say on reading this work, magna cst verilas, ct prcc'valchit. It conics 
from the pen of Mr. Budd, certainly an unprejudiced witness in the 
cause; and it is primarily addressed to those 

Who estiinate the privileges and efficacy of baptism as low and inoperative ; 
they rather consider it as an introduction into a professing Church, than as 
accompanied with any real spiritual blessings to the baj)tized, as admitted into 
the cominiinion of saints. 'Fheir faith in the promise issues in no corresponding 
practice in the education of the child. They cannot so much be said to doubt 
as to forget that God has received tlic infant, that he has regenerated him witli 
his Holy S])irit, that he has received him for his own child by adoption, and 
ineoqiorated him into his holy Church; and that they have given God hearty 
thanks for the same, 'Hiey do not consider the child as thus regenerated, 
adopted, incor|)orated, and therefore they do ii(^ plead tlie promise for a. blessing 
on their education of liim tus devoted to God, or call u})on him, as one invested 
w'ith so higli privileges, as a member of Christ, a child of (Jod, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven, to walk worthy of his high calling. Neither baptismal 
blessings nor baptismal vows are distinctly presented to the mind of the cliild, 
and his baji4ism has no ])ractical piiqmse. I'A^n these pious ])arents make no 
demand on the s])iritual superintendence of the sponsors of the child ; even pious 
sponsors acknowledge no obligation of this spiritual superintendence : the child 
grows iq) without any consciousness of his baptismal enjoyments or privileges ; 
and the Church, not mcrel} the professing, but the ^nritual Church, Aeither hopes 
nor fears on account of the child, and consequently exercises no faith in the 
promise, and presents no prayers for its accomjdishinent towards him. And 
thus, even among the pious, baptism is little more than a dead letter, promises 
without plea for their fulfilment — vows without concern to discharge them — a 
ceremony acquitting them from any subsifqucnt interest; a sign signifying 
nothing. — P. 11 — 13. 

Such will undoubtedly he the effect of low views concerning the 
sacrament of baptism ; of doctrines upon that important subject incon- 
sistent with those of ou<s Church. And accordingly the primary object 
of lifr. Budd*s trdatise is to show, that neglect of baptismal duties and 
contempt of baptismaf privileges are the causi^of the unchristian ap- 
pearance which a Christian community too generally presents; and to 
prove, on the other hand, that * 
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Were we buC consistent churchmen, did wc but adhere to ^his' system of 
education laid down by our Church, beginning with the simple devotion of the 
child to God, and training him up in the way that he should go with a just con- 
fidence on the divine promise for success in our endeavours, we might tnen sow, 
in hope that the holy principles of his childhood would with growing years be 
formed into holy habits, and that when he was old he would n(dt depart from 
them. — P. 14. 

If w'e ask then, How are the benefits of infant baptism to he secured, so as to 
answer the ends of a holy education ? we answer, from faith in the general 
■^iiomises made to believing pai*cnts ifi bclialf’ of their children, and particularly 
m the promises at tlie celebration of this sacrament to all who partake of 

it in faith. And these relate to the Parlnts — the Sponsors — the Infant 
baptized — and the Church. — P. 20. 

Respecting the Parents. 

Gh looking into the page of Scripture, and ol)Spr\dng tlie general practice of 
the Church in all ages, from the early covenant of God witli Abraham and all 
his faitliful posterity, both Jew and Gj^ntile, the parent will learn, to his inex- 
pressible satisfaction, that as God has given a promise of grace to helie\’ei*s and 
their children after them, so he has uniformly alf(jj*dcd tliem the richest assurance 
of the blessing, by appointing a particular sacrament for the iiiitiatoiT ingivitViug 
of such children into liis (’luircli, as the means of Mtiially conveying the blessing, 
and as a sign and seal and pledge to assure every^eliever of the i^ne. 

While believing parents contemplate tlieir child jis horn in sin,*tind therefore 
the child of wrath, it must he their most anxious iiupiiry, how can this child 
stand before God without the imputation of sin, and be assured of restoljation to 
his favour? and tliey viill see that (Jod has done this, for the comfort of believers, 
by the sacrament of Circumcision under the Law', and by the sacrament of 
Baptism under the Gospel: and that while the seal of ratification has been 
altered from the blood of circumcision to the more merciful water of baptism, 
the blessing has c(pially been conferred by promise, and not by any iwre act'or 
observance of law, whether under the law' or under the gosj>el.-^P. 3i- — 33. 

This view w'ill fully authorise every faitliful man to present his child at the 
font, w'ith an assured confidence’ in tlie promise of a CTacious God, that his 
cliild is there sealed as a member of Christ, thecliild of God, and an inheritor of 
tlie kingdom of heaven. — P. 60. 

How dittcrent a character does education assume, with repect to the parents’ 
part, W'hen conducted under tliis sense of baptismal obligations ! A new class 
of motives is applied, and a positive attainment of holineas is exjiccted. 'Fhis 
Christian parent looks upon his cliild really as a member of Christ, endcavoiirsljp 
invest him with all the privileges to wliich he is entitled as a child of God ; and 
considers that he has an unquestionable title to the inheritance of glory. I'^or 
this bis w'hole education is intended to qualify him, even to make liim meet to 
be a partaker of the inheritance wdth the saints in light. 

Only let us substitute the constraining sweetness of the baptismal promise 
for the dry authority of the legal precept, and as the principle savours of the 
mercy of the gospel, the conduct it produces will be the holiiiesa of the 
gospel — P. 67. 

We are next introduced to the Sponsor. ^ 

The Sponsor’s warrant to undertake for the child seems to rest on the same 
promises which encourage the parent The Sponsor therefore undertakes his 
duty in faith in the promise, and, according to his opportunities, provides for tlie 
spiritual, education of the child. He pleads the promises ; he beai's his charge 
upcm hjs^eort in prayer;' and it is his desire to acquit himself to the Church of 
the trust she has reposed in his spiritual vigilance, and parental superintendence 
in Christ.-.P. 69. 

And here let me ask, on what other consideration (than that of faith in the 
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spiritual blessil^ of baptism) could a Christian become respoaisible for* the 
cnristian education of his charge? He is too well acquainted with his own 
infirmity, and that of tlie child committed to his care, to advance one step in 
tliis sjiiritual work without the encouragement of the promise, and the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. Unless in a judgment of faith and charity this child is a member 
of Christ, the gliild of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ; unless 
he is a lively member of the Church ; unless he is really regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, received as God’s own child by adoption, and incorporated into the holy 
Church ; unless, in answer to the faithful prayers of himself, the parents, and 
the Church, the Holy Ghost is sanctifying Ifim as one of tfie elect people of Giyl 
and being one so truly blessed, he shall ever remain in the number of his faith- 
ful and elect children ;^with what hope of success could a Christian accept the 
oflicc of a Sponsor? For a man who sees nothing more in baptism than the mere 
ceremony, it is consistent enough to undertake the office without any subsequent 
endcavour^to execute it: as he never undcretood the^ows, so neither had he 
any intention to discharge the obligations of them ; but for a Christian to engage 
in this office of training up a soul for glory, of enduing it with spiritual qualities, 
of making it conformable to the image of the Son of God, without believing that 
it was the good jileasure of God to fulfifhis promise in sanctifying that soul as 
one of his own elect — would surely be the height of rashness and presumption. 

How different the process 5f the Sponsor’s engagements, when faith in the 
jiromise is cAcr animating him to discliarge them! Grounded on faith, he pro- 
ceeds in ho|^ Our Lord Jtfesus dirist has promised in his gospel to grant all 
those things %hich lie has jirayed for ; which promises, the Church assures him, 
he for his nart will most surely keep and perform. Wherefore he is persuaded 
of the gpocl-will of his heavenly Father towards the infant of his care, declared 
by his Son Jesus Christ: he nothing doubts that he favourably allows this 
charitable w'ork of his, in bringing tliH infant to his holy bajitism. lie doubts 
not, but earnestly believes that Christ has bkewise favourably received this 
present infant, as he did those of old ; and he is thus encouraged happily and 
parseverii^gly to use all the prescribed means, that a child so distinguished shall 
receive the fulness of the grace of God, and ever remain in the number of his 
faithful and elect childroii. 

Only the Sponsor who acts upon this statement w ill ever be found to perform 
his engagements, — for this plain refison, that he only can form a proper estimate 
of the jirivileges of baptism. A negligent Sponsor is an iinhelieving Sponsor ; 
for no man will be anxious to secure advantages, wffiich he does not believe that 
a promise is given to con\ey. Jt is the iiuui that believes the promise who can 
alone expert any ad\ antages from it, and it i% his vigilance and care alone that 
^1 be concerned to secure them. — i\ 112 — 114. 

Concerning the Infant, Mr. Budd observes, 

The infant baptized can justly expect the benofii of baptism in no other way 
than by faith in tlie promise. He is taught that when his name was ^iveii him 
at his baptism by his Sponsors, he was, as a professed Christian, admitted into 
all the privileges of that high character ; that he w as then made a member of 
Christ, incorjiorated into his body the Churqhj by faith expressed for liiin by his 
Sponsors; thence the child of God by adoption and grace ; and thence an inhe- 
ritor#of the kingdom of llea^'eIl : if a son, then an heir of God through Christ. 
He is then taught to walk wor/hy of liis calling as a child of God, to renounce 
the world, the ilcsh, and the de\ il, to believe the articles of tlie Christian faith, 
and to keep and walk in God’s holy will and commandments all the days of his 
lifp. And he heartily thanks his heavenly Father, that he has called liini to this 
state of salvation through Jesus Christ Ins Saviour, and it is his prayer to God 
to gtve liim his grace, mat he may Continue in tliis«tate to which *he, has been 
thus graciously called unto his life’s end. He is then taught to believe in God 
the Father, who hath made him and all the world ; in God the Son, who hath 
redeemed him and all mankind^ and in Gbd the Holy Ghost, who sonctiheth him 
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and all the el^ct people of God. Not who may sanctify or sfkdl sanctify, or 
whose office it is to sanctify, — but is then presently engaged in sanctifying 
him, together with all the elect people of God : of which it is strongly implied 
that he is one, since all who are sanctified are “ God’s elect.’* 

The last party remaining to be noticed is the Church. 

And here (Mr. Budd asks) what sight can be more interesting than that of the 
baptismal service of our Church, conducted on the principles above stated ? Why 
should a large interest A)e excited in favour of Jewish children, or Maliouimediui 
^SVildren, or Heathen children, who are presented for ba})tism, while no similar 
expression of intei^st attends the presentation of our children, or those of our 
neighbours? Assuredly, either baptism is nothing more than an empty ceremony 
in our esteem, or we are regai’diess of the spiritual w'clfare both of our own 
children and those of oj^n* friends. But do they stand in less need o^ covenant 
mercies than the children of the Jews ? Do they less net-d the accrediting sign 
and^ocal of such mercies? or do they less need the prayers and communion of 
tlie Church? But once open the true meaning of our baptismal service, and 
awaken a real interest for the spiritual w'elfave of our cliildren, — and what 
service is so calculated to give that interest due exj)ression, and to maintain and 
confirm it, as our service of baptism, understood by the res])cctivc parties accord- 
ing to the above explanation ? 

Place before your view then the full congregation, the Parent, the Sjionsors, 
and the Church, presenting and receiving the infant, in virtue of the promise 
made to the believer and lus children, 'llie congregation committing the 
child of their hojics to approved Sponsors, and accepting their promise as a 
pledge that the child shall be virtuously lirought up to lead a godly and a 
Christian life ; and the Sponsors engaging the prayers of the (.’hurch for every 
promised blessing to be jioured forth and continued on their infant charge. 
Infuse but spiritual life into all the parties engaged in this interesting work, 
active charit}", lively faith, realizing hope, and lively expectation, and lunir all 
these blessed graces actively expressing themselves in the prayer and praise of 
our admirable service, and might w’e not hope that a Chiistian communion, 
even that fellow ship of the saints which was once so encouraged as fonning the 
cement, and bond, and vital energy and real glory of the Church, might be 
generated in favour of the received and incoiiiorated infant, wdiich might issue 
in unceasing prayers for its w^elfare, and an equally unceasing interest in its 
sj)u*itual grow’th and prosperity ? — P. 149. 

Such is the substance of •Mr. Budd’s views concerning “ Infant 
Baptism, as the means of National Reformation,’* which he supports 
with a variety of arguments, drawn from their analogy with the rest 
of our Church services, from the sentiments of the Reformers, and 
from the beneficial results which might be expected to attend their 
universal adoption. 

But a question arises, which 7ve are not able to answer satisfac- 
torily. Is the class of persons large to which this reasoning is con- 
sistently addressed ? Surely the majority of Christians have never 
thought baptism a mere form, or its covenants nugatory, or the 
c*>g®g®nients of sponsors nominal. If the bool( is intended for those 
who are Christians in name only, arguments of another sort must be 
first addressed to them, '-before they are prepared for these. We have 
not the least doubt, but that if every child were brought to baptism by 
faithful parents, in full confidence uf the divine promise; if the sponsors 
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performed tl|Bir part in the same apirit; and if the education were 
conducted throughout on the same Christian principles— the conse- 
quence would be, as Mr. Budd alleges, a state of things which has not 
been seen on earth. The first and grand point, is to make all the 
parties concyned consistent Christians ; the parents, the sponsors, the 
persons to whose care the child is entrusted for education ; to doubt 
the result in that case, would be proof of an evil heart of unbelief. 
But Mr. Budd must be aware that thfs is the real desideratum: thoc:.- 
who feel no interest in Christ themselves, may comply with custom in 
bringing their children to the font, but they cannot accompany them 
thither in the spirit of faith : neither will they look out for sponsors of 
true piety, nor educate their children by Christian rules, but rather 
will consider that such precepts w^ould unfit them for the present w^ld. 
'J'he plan, the very plan w'hich Mr, Budd recommends, is acted upon 
to our knowledge far more than he seems to suspect, and would be more 
often cfiectual, but for the positive necessity which exists in nine cases 
out of ten, of sending boys into scenes of temptation and corrupt 
society, before their principles can have taken a deep and lasting hold. 

The book, therefore, seems mainly applicable to that class of reli- 
gi nists, who feeling that they cannot impart or secure effectual grace 
to their children, leave them to tlie mercy of God, without special 
intercessory prayer, or that diligent Christian culture which can only 
be maintained under a conviction of its necessity and efficacy. We 
are aware of the existence of such a class ; but we believe it to be 
small ; and the affectionate reasoning and scriptural arguments of 
Mr. Budd may be expected to render it smaller still. And, no doubt, 
many sincere but weak and ill-informed Christians may be led by this 
earnest enforcement of the privilege of baptism to a juster sense of 
its importance, and of the consequent duty devolving on them, as 
parents, or sponsors, or members of the Church. 

We cannot undertake to notice all the matters which are incidentally 
treated in the latter half of this volume,' It includes, in t3cuth, almost 
every subject both of speculative and practical Christianity. We 
certainly do not rival Mr. Budd in his inordinate affection for the 
Seventeenth Article of our Church, w’hich he thinks the corner-stone of 
the whole system, and calls “ The Article” Kar " Comparisons 

are objectionable; but we have been always used, if comparisons must 
be made, to consider the •Eleventh rather than the Seventeenth, as 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesice. 

Many sentences ocepr respecting our preaching the law instead of 
th£ gospel, and cmr ^Megal mode of enforcing catechetical instruction,’* 
whidh we do not so understand as to agree witl! them. 

Let us no longer educate our children ^in the persuasion that tliey have an 
ability to do good, which by nature they cannot have. Let us no longer, when 
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a ciiild is in fault, exact a promise from liim, made in the coniiience of his own 
natural strength, that he will not repeat it.— P. 119. 

Does our author suppose that Christian parents are in the habit of 
doing what lie here deprecates ? We are not under nature^ but under 
grace. We exact a promise from the child, that he wilt not repeat a 
fault, in the same spirit with which St. Paul wrote, “ let him that stole, 
steal no more no^in the confidence of natural, but imparted strength ; 

Hlrut at the same time in the conviction that our own resolution is re- 
quired to our patient continuance in well-doing. 

We are «uH more surprised to find that none of the Sermons, and 
none of the periodical works of the present day, come up to Mr. Budd’s 
standard of Christianity. He proposes “ the establishment of a peri- 
odical work which shall be devoted to the recommendation of the 
sentiments of the Reformers,*’ on this ground, that he “ knows not any 
that professes to give the truths of the gospel accoiding to the standard 
of the Reformation !” — P. 433 . 

Mr. Budd is equally dissatisfied with the mode of preaching of the 
present day, as far as he can collect it from the sermons whicli are 
published; of which he cannot name any (so he ventures to declare) 
which express the true grace and spirit of the gospel. We confess 
our astonishment that Mr. Budd did not perceive the mode in which 
he is reasoning, when he publishes these opinions. Here are sermons 
and works by men of known piety and talent, eminent for zeal and 
consistency, and blessed in' the effects of ibeir ministry. (Names, we 
should think, might occur to Mr^ Budd, of those who have published 
sermons of late years, to which he must know that such a description 
is applicable.) Yet these do not represent the word of God exactly in 
the way in which / think it ought to be set forth to a congregation — 
therefore they are in errorj^ and if they preached according to my 
standard, they would be more like the Scriptures, more like the Re- 
formers, and more successful in their labours. For thus he writes: — 

I have but few opportunities of hearing; but if I may judge from the general 
character of the printed sermons I have seen, and from the accre.lited periodical 
publications conducted by members of our Church, the doctrines of grace arc in 
most instancy made to yield to the precept of law, arc so wholly kept out of 
sight, 80 partially exhibited, or so fenced and guarded by excessive caution, tliat 
being prohibited the fair exercise of dieir powers, self-righteousness and self- 
ability smile at the feeble impression made on their all-dominant sway.— J*. 361 . 

Conceding the manner of preaching, some just remarks occur; 
specially on the expediency of the continuous exposition of integral 
portions of Scripture, instead of taking detached texts and insulated 
propositidns. “ On 9 particular occasion let an appropriate text be 
selected ; but let the ordinary course of the ministry consist of the 
welUknowo portion continually offered to the Church, till the whol^ 
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counsel of (^d in that portion is delivered to the people in al^ its 
iinfinterrupted spirit and meaning.” (P, 468.) Mr. B. assumes that 
** this mode of preaching implies a facility of extemporaneous address.” 
It is certainly to be expected that every Clergyman who has been a 
few years in the ministry, shall possess enough of acquaintance with 
the Bible, and enough of fluency of expression, to be able to explain 
the Scriptures in a familiar manner either in his domestic pr parochial 
duties. Speaking has one advantage over writings that in speaking 
a man feels the necessity of being understood so strongly, as never 
to be satisfied without it. And, as Bishop Mountafli observes in the 
excellent remarks which we quoted from his Charge in 6ur number 
for November, “ to he understood is essential.”^ We are convinced, 
however, that if due attention be paid, simplicity and familiaritj(,i(as 
far as familiarity is desirable) may be attained in writing as well as in 
speaking ; and that in this matter, one place, or one man, is no rule 
for another. 

Upon this last head, however, as indeed upon all the points dis- 
cussed in the book, much is said which deserves attention, and may 
furnish valuable hints, even where the sentiment is not exactly ap- 
proved or adopted. Our own opinion is, that Mr. Budd is but par- 
tially acquainted with the state of parochial religion, or the practice of 
parochial Clergy in this country, at the present time. What he has 
said, indeed, concerning the tone of all religious publications, makes 
us doubtful whether he has not view's peculiar to himself, which no 
one else can hope to satisfy ; otherwise w'e should suppose, that if lie 
had better understood the state o# many dioceses, he would neither 
have done his brethren the injustice in his sermon at St. Bride’s, 
which wc exposed in a former number; nor would he, in the present 
work, speak of baptism in the face of the congregation as an unknown 
practice, Tior allude to catechetical instruction as if it were a rare and 
obsolete custom. Information more exact and general may well be 
expected in those w ho treat of subjects so various and important. The 
present volume, however, is quite free from any severe or* vituperative 
strain, and if written throughout in a tender and affectionate tone ; and 
though we iitiagine that few of our readers will agree in all its senti- 
ments, or aspire to all its hopes, there are none to whom it may not 
furnish useful matter for reflection and self-examination. 

♦ 

Akt. hi. — Defence of the Creed and Discipline of the Catholic Church, 

By the Rev, C. Husenbeth, Missionary Apostolic, Keating and 
* Brown." l^md. pp. 134. 

This work is written, as is announced in ?he title-page, “ against 
the Rev, J, Blanco White's *Poor Man's Preservative against Popery^' 
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wilh notice of every thing important in the same Wr^er’s Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholicism'* So great is the activity 
of the Roman Catholic writers, and so numerous the pamphlets which 
they are continually sending forth in support of their claims^ spiritual 
and political, that we shall feel it our duty occasionally ^to lay before 
our readers some specimens of their style and method of controversy. 
Extracts with little comnients will generally suffice for the object we 
^^ave in view. 

Mr. Husenbeth’s work is of course purely theological ; he makes no 
reference to the political power to which his party aspire, except inci- 
dentally, in the passage which we shall have occasion to quote from p. 1 7 . 

On Mr. White's Ikrger publication we have the following sarcastic 
remark : 

It was written, as Mr. White tells us, for the higher classes ; anti we should 
have left it to liavc its due soporific efiect upon them in their library chairs, if 
Mr. Wliite had not soon after put fortli his “ Poor Man's Preservative atrainst 
Popery.”— P.3. 

For a specimen of reasoning take the following passage, in which the 
writer wishes to prove that the Romanists are not guilty of a fallacy in 
proving the authority of the Church frpm the Scriptures, and the 
authenticity of the Scriptures from the authority of the Church : 

It is easily shewn that Catholics do not reason in a circle. To constitute a 
vicious circle there must he two propositions equally tmhwwuj mutually used 
to prove each other ayabist the same appemenfs, and in the same way of demott- 
stratiou. But the authority of Scripture, mid the authority of the (-hurch, are 
not equally unknowu ; for we are persuaded, first of the authority of the Church 
by motives of credibility; (?) andnextfthc Church, thus known to us, proposes 
the Scripture as the word of God; and the Scripture manifestly conunns the 
authority of the Church. Nor are the authority of tlie Scripture and that of the 
Churcli used against the same oppo?ieuls ; for against infidels the Scripture is 
proved from the Church, which is known to tliem by other motives of credibi- 
lity (!); and against heretics the Cjiurch is proved by an argument urn ad homiuem 
from the Scripture which they admit. Nor are tliese authorities used in the 
same way of demonstration ; for the authority of Scripture is proved d posterkni, 
the cause from the effect, by the authority of the Church, and the authority of 
the Church is proved d priori, the effect from the cause, by that of the Scrijiture. 
Such a method of proving is^quite common; the existence of God is proved 
from the existence of bodies, and the existence of bodies is proved from the 
existence of God. Tlie skiff of a physician is prov ed by the cure of diseases^ 
and the cure of diseases by the skill of a good jdiysician. If we have to deal 
with one who denies both tlie authority of Scripture and that of the Church, we 
frst prove the authenticity of the Bible in the same w'ay as that of any other 
book; and secondly, demonstrate that the writers of it must have been inspired; 
in the third place, we shew from the Scripture that Christ instituted a Church, 
and promised that it should not err. When this is done, we propose the truth 
and canonicity of the Scriptures to be believed now with divine faith, from 
the authority of the Church which we have found. Where is there a vicious 
circle in thi|.argUmentation? — P. 10. 

Mr. BJanco White has remarked, that ** a Roman Catholic who is not* 
protect^ by Protestant laws is all the world over a slave,” referring, of 
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course, to th^ system of ecclesiastical tyranny. To this Mr. Husen- 
beth replies : that 

Mr. W. knew very well when he wrote, that the Popes of Rome believe no such 
thing as that they have a right to oblige people to continue Roman Catholics. — 
P. 17. 

And againPin the same page : 

Mr. White knew too, tliat a Catholic is not a slave all over the world, where 
there are no protestant laws to protect him. He knew that English Catholics 
were truly free before the very name of Protestants was^lieard of. And, alas | 
lie was not ignorant tliat Protestant laws, so far from protecting them, have made 
them slaves in their own land. ^ 

That is to say, that the Roman Catholics with us experience a 
greater degree of slavery than it is their practice to inflict upon any 
one who, in countries where they give laws, should renounce the erri^is 
of their Church I 

In p. 34, we have the following curious distinction : 

We nckimwledge that there have been very wicked Popes; but let it be W'ell 
observed, that it is a very differeiit thing for ordhiari/ ministers to be permitted 
of wicked character to cany on a religion otherwise firmly established ; and for 
ejctraordhutrif men to appear of dissolute lives and give themselves out to be 
special Apostles coinmissioiied from the (lod of holiness, to reform liis Church, 
and pun/tf it from corruption. We are ready to allow that perhaps a tenth part 
of the Popes have been wicked men. 

That is, if the Popes w'ere wicked, so were Luther and other re- 
formers, but these latter gave themselves out to be special Apostles 
commissioned from the God of holiness to reform his Church, and 
purify it from corruption ; whereas tlie Popes (whom in our simplicity 
we thought to profess themselves no less than the Vicars of Christ) 
W'ere “ ordinary ministers.” • 

The following explanation of indulgences and purgatory, we have in 
vain endeavoured to understand. 

Tliey believe that indulgences only profit the soul in purgatory in the way of 
suffrage ; that is, in much the same way as pwiycrs and other good works per- 
formed and ottered for the benefit of those souls; and hence they do not consider 
that any indulgence, granted even by the Pope, is inlallible in its effect, but that 
it always depends upon the free acceptance of God’s mercy. — P. 86, 

Mr. White used the expression, “ Luther and the Reformers who es- 
tablished our Church.” To which Mr. Husenbeth thus elegantly refers : 

And since Mr. White so often commends Luther, and acknowledges that 
Luther and Co. foimded his Church,” — P. 119. 

But enough. Such an expression as this ill becomes the pen of a 
“Missionary Apostolic;” nor, indeed, would the style of argument 
pursued throughout the book justify any more detailed notice of it in 
these pages. We rejoice, however, tn being able to give publicity to 
itto title and sul^ect, leing convinced that the more generally our 
brethren of Rome betake themselves to writing and publishing their 
arguments, the more obvious will be their errors to others, the more 
likely to be discerned even by themselves. 
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Ary. IV. — A Sermon preached at the Consecration of ihe Chapel of 
St. David! s College^ Lampeter^ on Thursday j August 23, 1827. By 
the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice-Principal of St. David! s College. Rivingtons, 1827. 
This Sermon, published at the desire of the present Bishop of St. 
David’s, has attracted our attention, not less by its intrinsic merits, 
than by the interesting subject with which it is connected. It cannot 
-he too widely known that the Church of England has in the present 
century produced a Bishop who, destined to the laborious cure of a 
most extensive diocese (the spiritual interest of which had unhappily 
not thriven under some of his predecessors), with an exemplary 
and very devoted spirit set about the arduous but truly Christian 
wSlt of reviving throughout his jurisdiction the true and legitimate 
constitution of the Church of England, as detailed in her canons, and 
evidenced by her early history. With this view, soon after his 
appointment, the Church Union Society was founded in this diocese, 
the chief object of it being the better education of young men designed 
for the Christian ministry, who were unable to command the advantage 
of a university education. From this institution great benefits imme- 
diately resulted to the diocese. Indeed it requires but little experience 
of the human character to discover, that although the more inw'ard 
habits of the mind and heart must be regulated by a principle totally 
distinct from intellectual pursuits and attainments simply considered, 
yet in the contest which every child of Adam must carry on between the 
rational principle and animal propensities, the pursuits of knowledge 
are calculated to be of essential service, as auxiliaries to religion. It is 
a heathen maxim, which may be] consistently adopted by Christianity, 
that 

Ingenuas didicisse fidelit^r artes 
Emollit mores, nec«sinit esse feros.” 

A moral influence is exercised over the whole man by the expansion 
of his mind, and the discovery of the rich stores which reward intellec- 
tual industry. And if tbis be true of science in general, how much 
more strongly may it be affirmed of such science as will be the chief 
object of an institution intended exclusively for the Clergy ; in which 
all other knowledge is kept in due subordination to that of divine 
things, and indeed is cultivated as a necessary preliminary (since 
inspiration has ceased) to its attainment. Ignorant indeed of the 
distinctive ingredients of our common nature, and peculiarly ignorant 
of the means of forming the clerical character, is that man who under- 
rates a due cultivation of the intellectual poMvers in those who are 
destined to tlie Christian ministry* And not less important will this 
]be]f<|und in the sustainment of that character through life, than in its 
firsfirformation. By an authority not less than divine, the Clergy are 
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set free froim secular anxieties and secular labours for their tnaiAte- 
nance, and even tlie mosfr devoted have remnants of time in which 
they will, if their minds have received early cultivation, have sources 
of pleasure opened to them perfectly consistent with their professional 
character, oi^ be in danger for want of these sources, of degenerating 
to pursuits in which that character is more or less degraded and lost. 
The early and uniform habits of Bishop Burgess, and the eminent 
industry by which he had realized the advantages of literature as 
preliminary to theology, enabled him not only to intimate duly the 
literary wants of the diocese over which the royal choice had placed 
him, but to devise the most efficient means for their supply. And the 
experience of present benefit naturally led to a wish, on the part of the 
Bishop and all who, like his Lordship, sought to promote the cause*?)f 
religion within this extensive diocese, to secure the permanence of the 
system which he had devised and enforced. With this view, and with 
the full concurrence of the leading Clergy of the diocese, and the cordial 
good-will and co-operation of several eminent persons, both of the 
clergy and laity in England, the Bishop requested an audience of the 
King, in order to lay before his Majesty the proposal for the erection 
of a College for the education of the natives of the diocese to the 
Christian ministry. On that occasion his Majesty was pleased not 
only to grant a muniheent benefaction towards the good work, but to 
address a letter (now preserved among the College muniments) to the 
Bishop with his own hand, in the following most gracious terms. 

The King ncknowledeea, with grefit pleasure, tlie Bishop of St. DavitVs letter, 
relative to liis pious oncl useful scheme for the* benefit of those who are in future 
to constitute the great body of the Welsli Clergy. The King cannot express in 
tenns of sufficient commendation his sense of this most laudable effort of the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Whenever tlie money is wanted, the King luis ordered 
his Privy Purse to transmit one thousand pounds in aid of the Bishop’s benevolent 
intention. ' (Signed) G. R. 

Carhmi Housty May 17, 1822. 

Thus sanctioned, as well as by the two Universities and the highest 
individual authorities of the country, the Bi.<^liop proceeded with ardour 
in his great nindertaking, and so nearly completed it before the King 
was pleased to promote him to the See of Salisbury, that little 
remained for his successor to do beyond the work of visitor in the 
regulation of the College. In performing this, however, his Lordship 
has%hewn the deepest sense of the importance of the institution to the 
spiritual interests of the diocese, and evinced a zeal in its superinten- 
dence which could not have been exceeded by the pious founder 
himself. ^ * 

On occasion of the consecration of the cl^pel, as appears by its 
tide, Mr. Ollivant’s Sermon was preached, on the sixth and three fol- 
lowing verses of the 122d Psalm. ^UPray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
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theff shall prosper that love thee. Peace he within thy wqfls, andpros^ 
perlty within thy palaces. For my brethren and companions' sokes I 
will now say, peace be within thee. Because of the House of the Lord 
our Godf / will seek thy good." And if the large portion of the 
intelligent public, who have felt a warm interest in this |joble institu- 
tion, had no other ground for cordially approving the appointment of 
the author to the important office of Vice-Principal of the College, 
tligy would here alohe discern tire features of that character of native 
intellect well cultivated and hallowed in all its operations by the para- 
mount spirit of a genuine Christian, which must be essential to the 
good government of the College, and without which it must degene- 
rate, more or less, frbm the object and hopes of its pious and muni- 
fi^t founder. After a due and just commendation of works of 
philanthropy, the benefit of which is bounded by the narrow span 
of this life, the preacher thus contrasts with them the Institution which 
that day saw consecrated to God. 

While- we pay this tribute to a hum.'ine and philanthropic disposition, and 
honour, as wc do, that true nobleness of* mind, which busies itself in advancing 
the temporal interests of men, w^e cannot forget that as immortal beings we have 
higher interests at stake, and that our efforts for the common good will fall sadly 
short of the exigencies of the case, if they be bounded by the narrow limits of 
sense and time ; we cannot forget that although we were originally formed in 
the image of God, we arc now a fallen alid sinful race of creatures, and tluit it is 
impossible by any remedies derived merely from the sources of human ingenuity, 
fully to supply the wants and secure the happiness of mankind. It is religion 
alone, and the religion of the Gospel, spiritual and undciiled with the inventions 
of men, that is adequate to these ends. The knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, 
and of the provisions of mercy which are revealed in the Scriptures, has a power 
wliich nothing else possesses of satisfying those desires, which of necessity exist 
ill the soul, derived as it is from God, and born for immortality, and of removing 
that consciousness of guilt» the inevitable consequence of our fall and alienation 
from Him, which is the real source and essence of the misery of man. Proceed- 
ing as it does from Him who made tlie heart, and can therefore touch the secret 
springs of human conduct, there >9 in the Gospel such an intimate acquaintance 
with the feeling and necessities of our nature, so full a remedy for our moral 
disease, so complete an adaptation to oh the circumstances of our condition, 
that wherever it is cordially embrace^ a principle ia implanted in the soul, that 
can bear it above the trials and vicissitudes of life, and while it leads us to eternal 
liappiness, can smooth the rugged path which we are often constrained to tread, 
and turn even our sorrows into joy. — Pp. 8, 9 . 

And if it he true with respect to those ordinary efforts of benevolence, that they 
have a reflexive operation upon their Author, and that “ it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” much more ia’this the case with every attempt to promote 
true religion upon earth. For this is in a special maimer to be a mbourer with 
God, and, to say nothing of the satisfaction that must result from the conscious- 
ness of that co-operation, wc know thal the dew' of the divine blessing will rest 
uiion all tliat are so employed; and that they, who endeavour to water others, shall 
be abundantly watered from above. And whereas it is possible for inferior and 
even unworthy motives to urge ua to the former, the desire to, benefit our fellow- 
creatures,' Ijy communicating to them the knowledge of Christ, can arise only 
from a feeling of love t(5 God. There must, therefore, be in every sincere 
attempt of this nature a combination of those two motives, which comprehend 
the wnole of religion; and if there be rny truth in religion at all, the effect of that 
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combination mi|6t of necessity be happiness and peace. Let this, then, bc^hc 
linn persuasion of our minds, that the true method of fulhlllug the obligations, 
wliich by the law of our existence we owe to our fellow-men, and of obtaining 
the happiness which is inseparublc from the fulhhnent of that law, is to exert' 
ourselves, so far as circumstances permit, in bringing them to the knowledge 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus Christ. — Pp. 1 1, 12. 

After a just eulogium on our land for the zeal with which she is 
now labouring to impart the pure faith, with which we have long 
been blessed, to the less favoured pyortions of nGSinkind, and antici- 
pating “ that day of light which will eventually shine upon the whole 
world/' the Preacher proceeds to notice the solemn purpose of the 
day : 

We arc assembled in the sight of God to beseech his blessing upon an Insti- 
tution, which has for its object the furtherance of pure religion in our 
country, and that in a manner calculated above all others, if it be entered upon, 
and conducted in a 8j)irit of faith, to accomplish the end in view, by pnAiding a 
succession of fit and able men, who may he qualified by a sound and religious 
education to bear the sacred oflice of tbe ministry, and maintain the rites and 
doctrines of our reformed and apostolic Cliiirch. It w^oiild not, perhaps, be too 
much to say, that some centuries have elapsed, since any experiment has been 
tried, so likely to cement the interests of religion amongiJt us, and therefore to 
promote the hajipiness of our country (especially of that part of it with which 
we are more intimately 'connected) as that which is now about to be made. 
We say no such experiment has been tried; for wlien we consider the imbe- 
cility and short-sightedness of man, we arc content to mark by such an appella- 
tion the very best scheme, tliat rests the Arguments for its support upon the mere 
deductions of reason or observation, wifhout the express command of God. We 
may indeed build in hope, hut our hope may not be realised, for he may sec fit 
to work by other instruments, in order to teach us, that it is not by miglit, nor 
by power, hut by his Spirit, that he chooses his salvation to he made kno^vn. 
lint so far as wc arc able from reason or scripture to anticipate the effect of an 
Institution such as this, and so far as wc have experience to decide us as to its 
actual results, wo should not hesitate to predict, that an abundant hanest will 
he reaped from the seed that shall here he sown, if only it be sown in dependence 
on Him, with whom it rests to fertilize the soil, and ojion the w’indows of heaven, 
and pour doivn upon us the healthful spirit of His grace. For if it he the 
will of God,' that tlie ministration of the Gospej should be committed to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also; if it be His command, “ that the 
j)riest’s lijis should keep knowledge, that men may seek the law at his mouth, 
for he is the messenger of the Jjofd of Hosts if it be neccssar}^, as it undoubtedly 
is (the extraordinary communications of the Spirit having now ceased) that we 
should use the ordinary methods of obtaining that wisdom, which may fit us to 
discharge our high commission, we cannot but expect the best results from tliat 
enlightened piety, of which the first-fruits are this day offered upon the altar 
of God. Fp. H, 15. 

We should gratify our readers by making much larger extracts from 
this ^ery excellent Sermon, and with great sincerity recommend the 
whole to their perusal. With the true and grateful feelings of a man 
impressed with the pre-eminent advantages enjoyed by every Briton 
as to the meins of instruction in sound learning and pure religion, and 
yet with an independence and candour which is sitiperior to prejudice of 
any kind, and not impervious to the defects and imperfections which 
adhere to the very best institutions, the Preacher admits in some degree 
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tbb charge against our Universities, '4hat the moclg of education 
pursued in them has too little practical bearing upon the formation of 
* the ministerial character/* seasonably adding that ** it would not be in 
the power of*’ those concerned in the government of St. David’s 
College, “ to urge the same pleas in ihitigation, if they^all under the 
same reproach/* We have heard the same regret expressed by those 
whose affectionate veneration for our Universities cannot be exceeded, 
who view them, with Mr. Ollivant, as having “ diffused sound learning 
throughout our|land, and transmitted to us, at this distant period, the 
faith once delivered to the saints/* We have also heard a hope ex- 
pressed that some plan may be devised, by the intelligence and piety 
which preside in tliose seats of learning, to secure a two years* course 
7f* professional study for young^cademics intended for the Christian 
ministry, between their Bachelor*s degree and the full age for Deacon’s 
Orders. This is a consummation devoutly to be wished, for it cannot 
be less true, when applied to the Universities as nurseries of our 
Clergy, than to this clerical seminary, that 

To the cultivation of personal piety, and the formation of habits conducive to 
raiuisterial usefuhiess; to the attainment of those graces, rare in their separate 
excellence, and still more rare in their combination, which are essential to the 
perfection of the clerical character, should our principal eti()rts be directed ; and 
while we pray that all, who bear ofRcfi in their own body, may remember the 
iinportant duty to which they are called, to train up Ministers to Christ, we 
would urge it upon all who may repair liither for instruction, to reflect that they 
are not invited to the groves of the Academy to imbibe the lessons of philosophy, 
or hang upon the lips of a merely human teacher, but to prepare for the arduous 
task of making men wise unto salvation, to listen to the lessons of inspiration, 
and submit themselves to the teaching of the Son of God. — 1^. 18, 19. 

If we are to express our opinion without any reserve of Mr. Olli- 
vant’s production, we must be allowed to regret that the appropriate 
merits of Bishop Burgess, in the erection and endowment of this Col- 
lege, should riot have been distinguished. Throughout the'Diocese of 
St. David’s (as a separate Address from each Archdeaconry expressed, 
at the per,iod of his promotion), be is venerated as the giver of this 
great boon, and to the latest posterity his memory must be blessed and 
revered in connexion with so glorious an Institution.* Twenty-two 
years of zealous exertion, and a munificence princely in amount, espe- 
cially with reference to the revenues of the See, effected the good work. 
His exemplary successor has shewn, in every way now possible, that 
such a work was after his own heart, and whatever remains td«com* 
plete its efficiency will be promoted au^ secured, as many most im- 
portant points have been, by his pious zeal. But the peculiar merit of 
having founded the College attaches to Bishop Burgess f and no<one 
would lafnent more than the present Bishop that this truly Christian 
laurej should adorn any other brow, or be otherwise than distinctly and 
pr0j!hinently visible on that of his predecessor. 
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[Wc gladly Snnex the following extract from the Address present^ 
by the Clergy and Laity of the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen to Bishop 
Burgess, on his promotion to the See of Salisbury. Its simple detail 
of facts is highly honourable to the good Bishop, and eminently in- 
structive. — Editor.] 

Your Lordsliip found the diocese of St. David’s in the year 1803 in a most 
dilapidated state, in every view, 'flic Churches and ecclesiastical buildines 
were generally in a niinous condition, inanj" of the Clergy were incompetently 
educated, and disgraced their })rofession by inebriety and otlier degrading vices; 
but your L(»rdship, by requiring a strict attention to duty fronrthe Commissaries 
(fcneral, and Jtural Leans, has succtu'ded in restoring tin* Churches, in some 
disiriets, to a stale of exein])lary neatness; and, by submitting to become your 
own examining Cliaplain, mid requiring superior learning^and theological know- 
ledge fuan the ( andidates for Holy Orders ; enforcing tlie law against irregiilu^wi 
rities, and withliolding institution from aHi who were not competently skilled in 
the langiKige of their parishioners, your Lordship has gradu^ly funiished the 
whole diocese with a body of Clergy much superior to what we ever possessed 
before. 

Your Lordship’s eiipiining that all candidates for Orders should have passed 
seven years at one of tlu' licensed grammar schools, contributed materially to 
this reform; and your ha\iiig succeeded, against many dilliculties, in founding a 
College ftir tlu‘ future I'ducation of candidates for the Church, has crowmed your 
Lordship’s jnihlic services. 

Ihit this IS not all. While your Lordship was indefatigahly engaged in these 
lahoriou.s undertakings, and in attending to the detail of the various minor, yet 
harassing duties of this too extensive diocese, with a degree of mental activity 
that can scarcely be e(pialled, } on w ere ineessautly engaged in composing learned 
works in answer to tlie heretical cavils of the enemies of our Church cstabliwsh- 
incnt; and, though possessed of deep learning w’hich qnalilied you to figure in 
the first rank of literature, wdth an unjKirallelod literary condescension, you 
w’rote numerous familiar religious tracts aud catechisms for the instiiiction of tlie 
\ outh of your diocese. * 

It must also not be forgotten, that, instead of confirming only in the county 
towns, your Lordship confirmed in almost all the market tow ns in the diocese, 
and thus brought Confirmation, in a maimer, to every man’s door. 

I’hese are such important scr\iccs that can never he forgotten; and if to these 
we add yonr Lordshi])’s liberal and princely sui)scriptions towards building the 
(’ollegi', C'liurches, Chaj)els,.and tow ards eveiy useful undertaking, and, in a most 
disinterested manner, running out the Episcopal leases, wdtli the view of improv- 
ing tlie revenues of the See; the aggregate wdll form such an accumulated mass 
of public serv ice as can scarc(;ly be paralleled in any period of the Church. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

0 

ON THE RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MAHOMETANS. 

Difficulties of a Missionary, — Arabic New Testament. 

In every part pf education, success is found to depend, in a great 
degree, upon the power w^hich the teacher has qf measuring the extent 
of his pupil’s knowledge, and of penetrating into the workings of his 
mind at each stage of his advancement : for the most difficult part of 
teaching is to remove false impressions, and prevent the operation of 
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prejudice ; and this is most eminently true of religious instruction, 
which consists chiefly in overthrowing error, subduing pride, and 
curbing passion. Our Clergy often find these difficulties enhanced by 
not being able to address the poorer classes in a style that is familiar 
to them, nor knowing exactly the course of argument^ most likely to 
prevail with them : and yet their language, political institutions, and 
domestic duties are the same, and the people acknowledge the authority 
of that religion ii? which they ^ are instructed. How vast then must 
be the impediments which obstruct the success of our missionaries 
among nations twho disbelieve w’hat is proposed to their acceptance, 
and who are under the influence of customs and opinions of which the 
missionaries have very little knowledge. It is probably to this cause, 
rather than to any 'fault in the pious labourers, or any invincible ob- 
•(li^inacy in the unbelievers, that we must ascribe the very little progress 
which has hitherto been made flhong the nations of the East. And 
those who are entrusted with the important office of sending out mis- 
sionaries, should take care that they arc first taught tlie language, 
religion, laws, history, and philosophy, of the people whom they un- 
dertake to instruct', for it is much to he feared, that some have rather 
been confirmed in their errors by what tlic}^ thought ignorance in 
those who attempted their conversion. 

The leading doctrines of the Mahometan religion, for instance, are 
W’cll know'n; and because we find no difficulty among ourselves, in 
shewing its errors and the fallacy of the evidence upon winch it rests, 
w'e suppose that our arguments must be clear and conclusive with those 
wlio hold that faitli. J3ut wc forget that our conclusions are drawn 
from premises which they deny ; that w e sometimes use terms which 
they take in a different sense; that their history, philosophy, and 
metaphysics are in opposition to ours; and that their minds are 
formed to a habit and train of thought, inconsistent with that course 
of reasoning in which w e arc prepared to address them. We would 
press them with conclusions, while they differ fiom us upon first prin- 
ciples. Logic is, perhaps, the only ground where we can meet them 
w'ith a mutual good understanding ; and that they use with so much 
subtlety in defence of their own definitions and opinions, and arc so 
firmly persuaded that every argument must be fallacious which leads 
to what they think an absurdity, that w’e shall scarcely be able to con- 
vince them of their errof^ in religion till we have first taught them to 
feel their mistakes in history and philosophy. 

Nor will the same method be equally successful with all. There 
are some among them who are so zealous, that they despise all know- 
ledge which id not connected with their religion : in Persia, there are 
philosophers who doubt the truth of their religion ; and metaphysi- 
cians who believe in nothing at all : and ffiere are every where large 
numbers who follow the religion of their country, while all their 
thoughts are engrossed in providing the necessaries of life. With the 
philosophical parties we might expect to gain some; advantage, but it 
can only*^be done by if^rst enlightening their minds and instructing, them 
in the t#ue principles of science ; and in order to accomplish this end, 
we must begin by ascertaining how much they know that is right, and 
what they believe that is wrong ® 
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It is an unfiSrtunatc thing that they have no authentic history prior 
to the age of Mahomet ; for the Arabs do not appear to have pos- 
sessed any written records, except some poems, and perhaps gene- 
alogies : and when Persjj^ was conquered by them, the writings of that 
nation were destroyed as idolatrous abominations ; and the remnants 
which escapee^ the first fury of this zeal were never employed to any 
useful purpose, and have been gradually allowed to perish. While, 
unfortunately for the truth, Mahomet has given the sanction of religious 
authority to many Jewish traditions anu historical lables ; out of which 
a history of the world has been framed, to vrtiich even jjhe freethinkers 
arc attached from early habits and from national pride ; and it would 
be^extrcmcly difficult to persu^e any class among them that yvhat they 
believe is untrue. It is in this manner only that we can account for 
their utter neglect of Grecian history, while they carefully translate(l^ 
their philosophy. It is this confident belief in the truth of their own 
histories, that makes it impossible for us to convince them that our 
Scriptures have not been corrupted ; which must always be the first 
step in arguing with a Mahometan. And perhaps one of the most 
useful measures which could be adopted, would be to furnish the Per- 
sians with translations of short treatises on antient history, and the 
lives of those eminent men with whose names they are familiar. 

I’heir law should be known by those who undertake to instruct them 
in divine truth : for it is not confined to those cases to which the laws of 
Europe apply ; but extends to the regulation of their conduct in the 
most minute particulars : it is one of the most powerful elements in 
their education, and insensibly makes a lasting impression on the minds 
of those who afterwards doubt or reject its sacred authority; so that 
a man may deny Mahomet and neglect his ordinances, but he will still 
retain the Mahometan character. It*is not possible to form a^ust 
estimate of their temper, feelings, and character, without a knowledge 
of that law which provides them with specific rules of conduct in the 
various circumstances and relations of life, instead of leaving them to 
learn their duty by applying general principles to particular cases. 
^J'here is a common opinion, w Inch may almost be classed among vulgar 
errors, that the Koran contains the law of the Mahometans ; yet any 
one who reads that book may perceive that it is very defective, even 
as a compendium of the principles of those laws which are .necessary 
in a civilized state of society. The fact is that the Koran is but one, 
and that the a’mallcst though the most revered source of their law ; 
they have three others ; viz. the Traditions of the Acts and Sayings of 
Mahomet ; the Concurrence of the Faithful ; and Analogy : — and their 
Treatises on the Principles of their Laws’, with the Commentaries upon 
them, and their volumes of the Decisions of their early Doctors, 
would form a very respect,able law library. These works are but 
little known in Europe ; a furtlicr acquaintance with them would throw 
considerable light upon the early habits and manners of the East ; and 
miglit frequently ^serve* to elucidate the customs of the Jews, from 
whoiy it is probable that jpiuch of the Mahometan law l)^^s been 
borrowed. 

Neither should their poetry be overlooked by any one who hopes to 
exercise a beneficial influence over their minds : it is deficient, indeed^ 
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in'works of that class to which we ascribe the highest degree of merit; 
while the barrenness of the land, the dangers of a country life, and 
the seclusion of the women, deprive them of the poet’s favourite 
themes. Still it contains much that deservig^ our admiration, and 
would afford us pleasure : it is full of just conceptions, forcibly ex- 
pressed, of the attributes of the Deity, and of our weakness and 
entire dependence upon His mercy ; and abounds in short rules of 
conduct which are often founded upon sound morality, and generally 
shew an accurate observation bf human life: and in many of their 
epigrams there |js great fofee of thought, and conciseness of expres- 
sion. Too much of their best poetry is indeed devoted to the mystical 
and metaphysical points of the Sufy p^Josophy, and is neither to our 
taste nor comprehension : yet we shall never know the true state of their 
,^ginds till we have unravelled these subtleties widi which they are pos- 
sessed ; nor can we become acquainted with the genius and character 
of a people till we are familiar with their poetry, which is the warm 
expression of their sentiments. 

In science and medicine, and the various branches of natural history, 
they have rather gone back than advanced ; for learning has not met 
with much encouragement since the days of the Caliphs : and their 
knowledge on all those points Ss perhaps about equal to that of the 
Moors in Spain. But there are many who arc eager for further in- 
struction, and to whom our later discoveries would afford delight ; and 
this seems to open a way for the safest and most successful attack. 
Experience is daily teaching them the superiority of Europeans in all 
the arts ; and they would be unable to resist the evidence of a course 
of experimental lectures : and if once they can be brought to give up 
their old opinions on one subject, we shall find less difficulty in per- 
suading them to receive our instruction upon others. 

The greatest obstacle to oCtr success w ill perhaps be met with in their 
Sufyjphilosophy, which it is almost impossible to describe. It appears 
to be founded upon the doctrines of Plato, and mixed up with the 
notions of the Gnostics, Mystics, and in short of all the various sects 
which have prevailed in the, .East : but there are no didactic works on 
the subject, and the doctrines are conv|;yed in allegories and allusions, 
which are capable of any mystification that may suit the fancy, and 
the elucidation of which is the secret which unites the different societies 
of Sufies. There are at present two great sects among them ; one 
which hold tp their religion, and accommodate their philosophy to their 
faith ; the other reject their religion as a fable. All the early Sufies 
were of tl^e former description ; and their leading doctrines were love 
to God, or the longing of the* soul to return to G^ ; abstraction from 
the world, and meditation upon the divine attributes, whereby the soul 
becomes united with God even in this life ; and the exemption of the 
enlightened from obedience to the ordinances of the law ; and they 
taught these doctrines as the spiritual part of their religion, which had 
come down by tradition from Mahomet. The uttet. absence of every 
thing, irv their religion, which can soften the heart, or interest the 
•af&ctipiis, seems* to have led them to adopt these opinions. But the 
Sudes of modern times have gone further, and rejected the religion of 
Malmmet altogether ; though tliey have a great respect for his talents, 
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and claim him as one of the great teachers of their sect. They*are 
shy of communicating their doctrines where they are not likely to be 
admitted ; and it would be hazardous to speak confidently of their 
opinions. Unity seems their great principle,— unity of mind and unity 
of matter ; and hence the pow'er of attraction, both intellectual and 
corporeal, which pervades the universe. They appear also to hold the 
doctrines of the Anima Mundi and the eternity of matter, with many 
of the consequences which may be deduced from them. 

The Persians have, however, professed treatises on Moral Philosophy, 
in which there is nothing of Sufyism ; though they proceed upon some of 
the metaphysical opinions which 'prevail among the Sufies ; and all 
parties agree in acknowledging those great principles of truth and 
justice which are the bases of morality. • 

The most celebra^d of these works is the Akhliiki Nasirl, whH. 
was composed by Nasr-ud-dln Tusi, about the middle of th6 thirteenth 
century ; the most splendid period of Persian literature. Nasr-ud-din 
is still celebrated for his talents and learning, especially for his skill 
in astronomy, and seems to be justly entitled to the admiration of his 
countrymen. But the most popular of all his works is this treatise on 
ethics, which he undertook at the suggestion of Nasir^ud-din the 
prince of Kahistan, at whose court he was then residing. The prince 
had proposed that he should translate an Arabic work which had been 
written about the close of the tenth century ; but this Tusi declined, 
as it took no notice of the duties, of man in his domestic and social 
relations ; and he was probably influenced by the wish of adapting a 
work on a matter of such general utility, as far as he could, to the 
views and opinions of every sect and persuasion. 

The book is divided into three discourses, in wdiich he treats qjf our 
moral duties, as individuals, as members of a family, and as citizens. 
IJis views arc clear, his style is plain, hi^ conclusions fairly and simply 
drawn, and his principles favourable to peace and good conduct; nor 
is there any other difficulty in the work than that of ascertaining, at 
the present day, the precise meaning of the technical terms of the 
metaphysics of that age. A translation* of this work would be inte- 
resting^M^osc who s^id^ tl^iuman mind, delight^ tracing the 

such plfmins 

* the.#anv#r8ion of J®|}i6iiietanv ^ ^ ^ ' 

The author freque^itly quotes Plato aftd Aristotle m iPmffnner^ 
which shews that he was familiar with their works ; but the most 
curious fact, and that which gives peculiar interest to the work, is the 
manner in which he has twice quoted the New Testament, but without 
naming it. In the first discourse, he concludes his description of the 
futiwe happiness that will be the reward of a virtuous life by saying, 
that it is alluded to undev certain forms, as a joy “ which eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard ; and which hath not occurred to the 
heart of man.” Andjn the third discourse he makes it the duty of a 
w^se prince rather to modify ancient institutions than introduce new 
lafWB ; which opinion, he says, is confirmed byi what they have related 
of Jesus, who said, I am not come that I may destroy tlie law ; 
rather 1 am come that I may complete it ; where he leaves out the 
word “ prophets,” as not applicable to his argument. 
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The work is written in Persian, and these passages are in Arabic, 
like the quotations irom Plato and others ; and the question is, whether 
he took them from an Arabic version of the New Testament, or used 
a Greek copy, and translated them himself. He has the reputation of 
having been a good Greek scholar, which is rendered probable by the 
manner in which he quotes Plato and Aristotle, and by his Arabic 
edition of Euclid ; and he might easily have obtained a Greek Testa- 
ment from those who supplied him wdth the other books. But there 
were many Christians dispersed through the East ; and it is not to be 
supposed, that thtse whose native tongue was Arabic, should have been 
left without a translation of the Scriptures. It seems, at all events, fit 
that a search should be made in the great libraries of Europe ; and 
that some means slfoiild be taken to ascertain whether there exists 
^'*aiiiwng the Christians of Asia or Africa, any Arabic version of the 
New Testament that has not yet become known to us ; for these two 
passages are translated with such closeness and beauty of expression, 
that the version from which they are taken, if they were taken from 
any version, would be inestimable. 

iliey are here subjoined, that they may be compared with others, 
and that those who undertake the search may be able to identify the 
version if they should happily meet with it. 

Akhlaki Nasin, lit Discourse^ 5th Section, 

3d Discour sc i 3d Section, 


Various obstacles may for a long time impede this search ; but it is 
hoped that these observations, however imperfect, may serve to excite 
some attention to this curious „fact, that the New Testament has been 
quoted^ by a Mahometan writer in a w'ork on Moral Philosophy ; and 
that they may likewise have the effect of shewing, that the missionaries 
who are sent out to the East ought to have some knowledge, not only 
of the language, but also of the religion, literature, and philosophy 
of the people whom th^ hope? to convert, K. 

-flit /T 

POOR LAWS. 


Me. Editor.— In reference to the article on the Poor Laws, w hich 
appeared in your number for November last, your correspondent, 
Practicus, inquires, first, whether the evil is to be attributed to the 
laws themselves, or to their faulty administration ?” 

Now I am of opinion, and had endeavoured, though briefly, to shew’, 
that the particular evil in question, the employment of roundsmen^ does 
grow necessarily out of the law which requires the “ overseer to set on 
^work all persons, married or unmarried, having^ no m^i^ans to maintain 
them.’' 43, Eliz. 1 kno^w that it has been doubted whether the statute 
obliges, the overseer to do this, or only permits him. But practically, 
and according to the interpretation of all benches of magistrates that 1 
have heard of^ he has no option:^ and I fear that the idea prevails so 
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universally a/Scl lias been so generally acted on, that nothing short 6f a 
legislative declaration or enactment can overcome it. 

Secondly, Practicus inquires, “ whether the influence of the Clergy 
ought not to be exerted with more vigour than hitherto it has been, 
towards amending in their parishes and neighbourhoods the method in 
which the P^or Laws are applied.” 

In the case alluded to in my former letter, it was expressly stated 
that the Clergymen, and other respectable inhabitants of the parish, 
had protested, but in vain, against thd measure. No instance has come 
within my own knowledge, in which the Clergyman, \yiatever influence 
he might possess in other matters, has been able to prevent the opera- 
tion of the system of roundsmen, though it is not every where so 
offensively executed as by setting the labouring poor up to open auc- 
tion. And in general, nothing is so likely to destroy the legitimate 
influence of a Clergyman in his parish, namely, his spiritual authon'ty, 
as his active interference in the administration of the Poor Laws. 
What was found too much for apostles, when the contributions were 
voluntary, and the receivers aged, impotent, or “ widows ; ’ will surely 
ovcrwlielm their successors now, when the payments are compulsory, 
and the claimants sturdy and able-bodied. I am, &c. 

January^ 18 i? 8 . Vigil. 

^ 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

A clergyman's reasons I’OU SIGNfNCl A PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE 
AGAINST THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS, ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Dear Sir, — You differ from me with respect to the merits and 
justice of the Roman Catholic claims, and I am anxious to vindicate 
myself, in your opinion, from the charge^of an unreasonable opposition 
to them. ^ 

Without further preamble therefore, which w^ould trespass on your 
time to little purpose, I w'ili briefly state the sentiments which, in 
common I believe witli the majority of.;my brethren, I entertain upon 
tliat subjept. A on ipay sunpose, indeed, w hat others have boldly 
assumed, Yhat the Clergy oulirtep their prQvinee, and ley aside ^ir 
proper ohameter, ijx praying the legislature not to extend the pow6r, 
influence, and privileges of the Roman Catholics. It has be^ main-* 
tained, that i^ese objects are purely political, with which the ministers 
of religion have no concern. The answer to this objection is so 
obvious, that you cannot have overlooked it. The Clergy of the 
Church of England act in a two- fold fcharacter, — as citizens of a free 
state, and as ministers of the Gospel. This gives them an undoubted 
right, and makes it their bounden duty, to take part in public mea- 
sures which essentially regard the security of the government, and to 
contribute, as much as they are able, to the well-being of their country. 

•If, in conseque^nce ot*their serious apprehensions that the constitutional 
monarchy or general safety would be endangered by any chaqge of laws, 
they protest against such change ; they perform their duty as subjects, with- 
out deviating from their religious office. In petitioning the two Houses of 
Parliament, therefore, against the proposed concessions to the Roman 
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Catholics, they do not exceed the limits of their professional or civil 
engagements, and would indeed be deficient in what is due to them- 
selves and their country, if their silence or reserve should countenance 
an opinion that they are indifferent to the vital interests of the state. 
They are the more strongly urged to petition tlje Commons* House 
of Parliament, because they are represented in that House merely as 
freeholders; or as constituents qualified to vote, in virtue of temporal 
rights, having no members of their own order in that Honourable 
House; — and with regard to the Upper House, the spiritual Lords 
may be considei^^d, in common with other Peers, as giving only their 
individual suffrage, and not representing the opinions held in their 
respective dioceses. 

But it is felt by the Clergy, in the present instance, that the laws 
^^^hich exclude the Roman Catholics from political power have a claim 
to their support, far beyond any political obligation. The free pro- 
fession of the truth delivered in the Holy Scriptures, — the salvation 
of souls, — and that pure faith and virtuous practice, on which, under 
divine mercy, it depends; — these are the great arguments which per- 
suade them, by motives adequate to their incomparable value, to resist 
the increase of Papal influence in this Protestant community. Mature 
reflection on the views and principles of the Roman Catholic body in 
the United Kingdom, compared with the history of their Church, has 
convinced the petitioners of the insatiable thirst for spiritual and tem- 
poral dominion which actuates the Romish priesthood, — a thirst not 
allayed by the toleration and immunities they enjoy, but the more 
excited as it has been more indulged by legislative grants of privilege 
and favour. It is evident that their spiritual and temporal power are 
inseparably connected; that the former is used as a step-stone to the 
latter; and, in fact, that the heaviest burthens, and most dreadful 
anathemas are imposed by <the Ministers of that religion on their 
credulous and devoted adherents, in order to make them instruments 
of their own aggrandizement, authority, and riches. The reformed 
Church contemplates also, with well-grounded fears, the hostile power 
which meditates its destruction. It looks back with horror to the 
times when rebellion and murder, imprisonment and torture, were 
sanctioned by the arrogant usurpation of Papal dominion over the 
lives and e«states of sovereigns and subjects ; and it views the present 
condition of the Roman Catholic laity with unfeigned pity and com- 
passion. The blind ignorance of conscientious Romanists is an object 
of its deep regret; and the crafty impositions by which their religious 
fears are perverted to the purpose of continuing cruel oppression, and 
mental darkness, the causes aChd effects of superstition and idolatry, 
cannot but excite a just indignation. The Clergy of the Established 
Church are warranted, therefore, in a determined opposition to such 
base and dangerous delusions. 

For whatever may be urged in favour of concession, on the plea of 
a milder temper and more liberal spirit havidrg been adopted by the 
"" Roman Qitholic hierarchy in conformity to the opinions of an^ en- 
lightened age, it is an unquestionable fact, that the same pretended 
i|{fallible Church, which introduced such gross corruptions, still main- 
tains them. 
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Although individuals who profess the Romish faith may be severally 
disposed to treat tlieir Protestant countrymen with lenity, a disposition 
w'liich is not denied, yet collectively they cannot compromise the abso- 
lute and uncontrolled tyranny of their churcli. And since the supreme 
authority to vv^iich they pay an unqualified obedience has never revoked 
its decisions against heretics, who are liable (were the power equal to 
the malice of their enemy) to the penalties formerly inflicted by fine 
and sword ; and since the prelates of that churcK declare its tenets 
unchanged and unchangeable, and will not allow the sovereign who rules 
these realms to have tlie slightest influence over its ^vernment, but 
obstinately and haughtily refuse that homage to him, which is willingly 
yielded to the temporal rulers of all other states ; how dangerous is 
the further concession of pow'cr to such men, whef pay allegiance to a 
foreign head, and yield only a partial and subordinate allegiance t<'' 
their lawful prince ! — who assert their divine commission to denounce 
judgment against all that resist their attempts to gain unbounded spi- 
ritual domination, and who have w'ritten in characters of blood those 
decrees of popes and councils, which still remain in the archives, and 
stand recorded in the annals of their church, not cancelled nor obli- 
terated, neither dead nor obsolete, but clearly written and illuminated, 
and prepared to issue forth and convince the heretic by arguments, 
which before the era of the Reformation no king nor people could 
withstand. 

But the Clergy of the Church of England consider themselves more 
powerfully urged to resist the claims of the Roman Catholics at this 
time, because the Dissenters appear to be giving way to them, or 
rather making common cause with them, against the safeguards of the 
Establishment, because tlie king's ministers are divided on this subject, 
and the majority arc probably disposed to favour the Roman-Catholic 
cause because it is the fashion of the da^ to proclaim a false liberality 
of opinion, which implies either a total indifference to the peculiar truths 
of Christianity, or to the permanency and security of any visible Church, 
or to the principles and doctrines it maintains, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, provided it serve a political purpose, and be a footstool 
to a seat in Parliament. 

It seems forgotten that the Reformed religion has been the nurse of 
free and generous institutions, of enlarged and noble designs for the 
extension of learning, and civilization, and liberty ; — that this country 
owes its eminent and boasted advantages to its deliverance from papal 
bondage, and the assertion of its independence, by which it acknow- 
ledges a constitutional monarchy over all causes, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, supreme. This freedom, supporled^y the Established Church, 
and defended by our ancestors at the hazards of their lives, has been 
blessed by Divine Providence with his signal protection ; and the 
Clergy are thence convinced that it is their duty to stand on the 
ground which God and man have assigned them in this favoured land, 
and» to guard the. ark in which their faith and honour are deposited, 
safe and inviolate. • , » ^ ^ 

If it be argued by the a<i^ocates of what is termed Emancipatioti, 
that the concession of place and power to the members of the Romans 
Catholic Church would produce no mischief to the Protestant, the 

VOt. X. 1^0. II. 
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English Clergy demur to that opinion. They are unwMing to put it 
to the test, because persecution and coercion are avowed as justifiable 
and holy means of exacting conformity to the Eoman-Catholic faith ; 
and whosoever conscientiously professes it is bound by his tenets, and 
in certain situations by his oath, to overthrow to the utmost of his 
ability all opposition to it. The Church of England ha^ ever been its 
most powerful adversary. The sincere Romanist, therefore, necessarily 
desires the removal of so powerful an obstacle to his zealous purpose ; 
and it is an act of Christian prudence, nay, of benevolence, to prevent 
him from carrying his pernicious principles into effect, or at least to 
save him from the conflict between humanity and superstition, to 
refuse him no other privilege but that of political power, which would 
be exercised consktently with the doctrines he has embraced in 
.^d^rassing his fellow-christians, under the detested name of heretics. 

But the Clergy who petition against the increase of power demanded 
by Roman Catholics, look to a still higher sanction than that of pru- 
dence and precaution for the measures they adopt : that sanction is the 
word of God. They find in the Holy Scriptures that the corruption 
of true religion is designated as the “ abominable thing which God 
hateth ; that the strong delusion which seduces man to “ believe a 
lie,” — that the worsliip of images, the substitution of superstitious cere- 
monies and vain oblations and feigned miracles, with all the impostures 
of pious fraud, and the pretended mediation of saints and angels, for 
the pure worship of God, through the sole intercession of Jesus Christ, — 
is marked by the finger of his avenging justice, and has always pro- 
duced the baneful effects of moral turpitude and virtual irreligion. 

Wherever that infatuation has prevailed, a base and servile temper 
has ensued in the people ; a haughty domineering spirit in the priests ; 
an unbelieving mind in the higher orders^ and a relaxed tone of mo- 
rality in all. Witness the depraved state of society, and the gross 
mixture of blind credulity with vitiated infidelity, which prevail under 
the connivance of the religious orders in countries subject to Romish 
usurpation. And if policy and worldly prudence have tempered its 
fierce spirit in this enlighteped nation, and have concealed from the 
laity (to whose private virtues no one will refuse the tribute that is 
justly due) the real nature of that antichristian church ; if its ministers 
dare not remove the vail that is upon the heart, nor reveal to tiie view 
of their blinded followers^ the terrific dogmas of the creed which they 
profess ; is it not to a Protestant ascendancy, and a reformed Church, 
excluding from power and authority those enemies of liberty and truth, 
that this country is indebted for civil and religious freedom, and all the 
peculiar blessings it enjoys ? 

The extreme care of our Reformers to guard the people whom they 
emancipated from falling again under the yoke of spiritual tyranny, was 
founded therefore on the truest wisdom, when they instilled into their 
converts a just abhorrence of idolatry and transubstantiation and lying 
wonders, employing the most effective means S-o prevent their relqpse 
into such pernicious errors. For^fhis purpose they pointed out the 
examples of that defeaion from the true God, and the substitution of 
and tutelary deities which overwhelmed the Jews in a succession 
of calamities, shewing, for oUr admonition, that the ** Lord is a 
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jealous God.” And however the wisdom which excluded the worship 
of the Roman-Catholic church from the eyes and hearts of Protestants 
may be now decried, and whatever sentiments may be entertained 
that the march of the human mind in this age of intellectual improve- 
ment and sjifritual light can never retrograde into the labyrinths of 
ignorance and superstition, there does not appear to the Protestant 
Clergy any well-grounded reason for such a suppoijition. 

It rather seems an unwarranted presumption, sufficiently confuted 
by the false and impudent pretensions to divine impfilses to an im- 
mediate intercourse with heaven, and supernatural revelations which 
have been divulged and credited by enthusiastic visionaries in these 
our days with a sottishness equal at least to that of any other time or 
people, since these palpable proofs of mental imbecility render it 
improbable contingency, that the bigoted faith of the Romanist may 
again stifle the freedom of religious inquiry, and the mummery of his 
vain worship supersede the reasonable service of the English Church. 
It is almost needless to remark the easy transition from one species of 
fanaticism to another, and the eagerness with which mankind grasp at 
every fallacious hope of obtaining the favour or averting the displeasure 
of an Almighty Judge, without renouncing the just objects of his anger : 
the propensity to vice still urging them to w'alk in the ways of sin, and 
the apprehension of its punishment persuading them to avoid its wages, 
by any subterfuges which hypocrisy or enthusiasm suggests. Added 
to w'hich is the disposition to gaze, and wonder, and adore, so generally 
felt, especially by the lower classes, when the pomp and pageantry of 
solemn worship, with all the appendages of spiritual power, are pre- 
sented to their senses ; and a tremendous imprecation is thundered in 
their ears 4s the penalty of their refusal to obey the insolent usurper 
of divine authority. These and similar oonsiderations have wrought a 
strong conviction in the minds of a Protestant Clergy, that the display 
of Roman- Catholic worship should be withheld, as much as may be, 
from the public view ; that it should not therefore be countenanced by 
the State, nor introduced under its sanctjpn to the notice, and possibly 
to the reverence of a fickle and easily deluded multitude, lest the sound 
faith and holy practice which remain among us should be perverted 
and destroyed. > 

But let it not be thought that the Clergy wish to interfere with the 
conscientious •opinions of any Christian sect, nor to hinder the free and 
full exercise of those opinions, either in religious worship or any other 
species of devotion, provided it be not exhibited as a spectacle, honoured 
and dignified by the government, and upheld by the wealth and power 
of the State. They dread the effects which might result from the ele- 
vation of the host in our st4’eets, — and what shall prevent it when the 
Roman-Catholic religion is reinstated in the seat of legal authority, 
and encouraged by the favour of the Senate ? Is it to be expected that 
the^high and overbearing ambition of its hierarchy will stay its course, 
temper its desire of pre-eminence,, restrain its zpl for conversion, and 
withdraw its exclusive claims to the reverence and submission of the 
Christian world ? Will it not again arrogate its supreme dominion on 
the grounds of infallible authority anfl unquestionable right ? — a right 
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above all other riglits devolved on the ministers of that church, by one 
who calls him the Vicegerent of the King of Kings, and the Lord of all 
temporal Sovereigns ! 

Should that worship which is now secluded, be brought out of the 
private recesses in w^hich it is performed with perfect seAirity and with 
harmless inanity, and be publicly celebrated with triumph and ostenta- 
tion, the event may vvell be contemplated with just alarm, whether it 
be mocked with insult and derfeion, or be respected with a species of 
religious awe. |ln the first case it would outrage the feelings, and 
offend the consciences of sincere but erring Christians ; in the second 
case it would endanger that worship which consists in spirit and in 
truth. For how easily may the enemy sow his tares, how rapidly may 
good seed, which the reformers sowed and martyrs nurtured, be 
choked or rooted up ! Why should not that harvest of chaff, which 
flew before the winnower s fan when Cranmer, Latimer, and Hooper 
scattered it to the winds, again be collected by the agents of the wicked 
one to smother and conceal the bread of life ? Tlie corrupt doctrines 
of that Church, though happily confined at present witliin narrow 
bounds in this favoured country, still prevail over the far greater part 
of Christendom; — it exercises an almost despotic sway in the sister 
island. If the impossibility of its gaining ground against the firm 
hold of the English Church be insisted on, does not experience contra- 
dict such an assertion ? Has it not spread in Lancashire over a con- 
siderable district? Has it not been propagated with indefatigable zeal? 
Have not the measures best calculated to promote its success been 
planned by tliat Order which is deficient to none in worldly w isdom, 
policy, and learning, and little scrupulous in the artifices it employs 
to gain its ends? Has not the Society of Jesus been again, established 
for the purpose of promotiig both spiritual and temporal power in 
foreign states; and does it not burn with impatience and exert its 
utmost efforts to obtain a firm footing in the British isles, where it 
would compass heaven and earth to make one proselyte ? And need 
any one be reminded of what^that Order once did, to be warned against 
what it would do again ? Can any one the least versed in ecclesiastical 
history be ignorant of the subtilty and violence which characterized 
that mighty defender of the Papal chair? “ If they came in sheep's 
clothing, inwardly they were ravening wolves.” The instruments they 
once employed may have been altered, according to the«circumstances 
of the times ; but fiie skill in applying them remains the same. The 
materials they wrought upon have undergone a revolution, but the 
weakness of human nature will always present fit objects of their 
treacherous instigations. The multitude, so easily misled by novelty, 
by high-sounding pretensions, by assumed sanctity, by ostentatious 
almsgiving, and many artifices best known to those who condescend to 
use them, are always liable to be deceived. Nor should it be forgotten 
tfiat their attachment to the Established Churefh has been loosened by 
Tarious rneans, and the stedfastness of their faith, ' together with * the 
iltegrity of their minds, has been shaken to its foundation. The 
ffihicmian, the Antinomian, and the Puritan have, each in turn, or rather 
^ at once> unsettled the opiniofts of many of the people, and prepared 
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tiiem lor me invasion of that religion which sets these jarring points at 
rest, by resolving all questions of a religious nihure into the absolute 
unerring decisions of a pretended Catholic Church. 

.The English Clergy oennot contemplate the danger to which their 
Hocks are e?^osed in such a crisis without serious apprehension. 
They are bound, if possible, to keep them beyond the reach of con- 
tagion, lest wandering from the fold of the great Shepherd, they become 
a prey to the destroyer: — lest stupid ignorance^ apd vain ceremonies, 
and bigoted superstition, and blind idolatry, bear down the wisdom 
and the substance of pure unadulterated Christianity. iV 

To your candid judgment, my dear Sir, I submit the preceding 
reasons, however imperfectly stated, for my opposition to the Catholic 
claims : — reasons which, it is presumed, have influenced the great body 
of the Clergy. If they have no weight with you, I trust they are sufR- 
cient to account for the part which I have taken on that momentous 
question. You w'ill observe that many arguments of great force have 
been w’avcd (for they have been urged by much abler writers), and 
that the peculiar situation of Ireland has been scarcely noticed ; yet 
how forcibly is tlie general argument strengtljened by that particular 
case ! The proceedings of the Roman Catholics in that distracted 
portion of the empire have shewn the spirit of their Church in its 
unchanged and real character. That spirit has grown every day more 
fervent, and its ebullitions have been more violent, as the authority 
which restrained it has been lessened or removed. Emboldened by 
success, it has unmasked the secret purposes of its ambition, — has 
renounced all terms and conditions which might temper its pernicious 
tenets, and has plainly shewn that nothing less than the re-establish- 
inent of papal power on the ruins of the Reformed Church will satisfy 
the agitators of that afflicted «nd benighted country. 

December^ \S27, 1 am, &c. W. 


NATURAL RELICTION. 

Mr. Editor, — In an article in a late n%imber of the British Critic on 
Bishop Gleig’s Letters to his Son, it is said that some writers “ fiercely 
contend ” that there is not such a thing as natural religion ; and the 
reviewer gives three reasons for not coinciding with. that conclusion, as 
it involves the question wdiether the being *of a God be discoverable 
from the phasnomcna of nature, whiclTthe learnej^ Bishop holds in the 
negative. Being one of those writers, but disclaiming all fierceness on 
the subject, I will, if you allow me a small space, attempt to point out 
the inconclusiveness of the reviewer's reasons, and add a few words on 
the importance of the subject in these times. 

The reviewer thinks in tlie first place that there is a natural religion, 
because the most ignorant of mankind are, by an original law of their 
mental constitution, 1<^^ to infer that wherever there is an effect, there 
rnhst have been a cause adequate to its production. The action of this 
law'is well called an irresistible belief, ^ 

That such a law acts through the passion of fear is well known. 
Fear leads the savage to look for the, cause of the lightning by which 
he is alarmed ; but this law as often leads him to embody that cause 
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in some witch or wiz^d or “ salvage man ” apprehended in his mind, 
as to a being whom we could with propriety take to be the mind’s 
natural type of a Deity. But if the law of irresistible belief in cause 
and effect afforded sufficient grounds for the reviewer’s argument, it 
would be constant in its operation. That it is not ccKistant the re- 
viewer admits by quoting a passage in the Bishop’s work, which claims 
for the native Americans, and New Hollanders, and also for the Esqui- 
maux, an ignorance of the Deity. The law, therefore, of irresisti- 
ble belief does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that there is a 
Deity. ^ 

In the second place the reviewer sensibly observes that the question 
ought not to be confined to the rudest people ; and he instances the 
if^tions of antiquity who believed in a great First Cause, Now the 
"Reviewer himself answers this argument by acknowledging that the 
ancients personified the physical powers or properties of the material 
world. Thus civilization led men to civilize the object of their fear ; 
and instead of propitiating an old woman, dressed up in skins and 
feathers, to pour libations to Jove and Bacchus. Here again the 
irresistible law led the cultivated mind to no proper type of the Deity. 

That the religion of the Mytbologists may strictly be called natural, 

I am ready to admit ; for its utmost extent w’as to lead the people into 
error the moment they reasoned beyond the guide of those intuitive 
truths which experience supplies. It is tr\ic that Plato, Cicero, and 
Seneca did at times seem to ascribe the mundane system “ in its plan 
and operations to the volition of one Great Mind ; *’ but w^e have no 
proof that any of the ancients did of themselves excogitate such a 
notion : we do know, however, that their notions were indistinct and at 
variance one with another, and we are assured that in none of their 
writings is there preserved juch a process of reasoning as can safely 
and correctly bring us to the same conclusion. 

In the third (and last) place, the reviewer maintains “ that St. Paul 
admitted the existence of such a system of natural religion, prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, as implied belief in the existence of God, 
and, consequently, the meafis of forming a natural worship, and of 
enforcing the obligations of the moral law ; ” and the reviewer quotes 
the 19tb and 20th verses, which are to his purpose when taken alone ; 
but the 18fh verse confines the subject to those “ who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness and the 21st verse supposes that thofte men at one 
time “ knew God.” Now as they could only hold the truth through 
a revelation, the meaning of natural religion cannot be maintained in 
this passage. It is sensibly remarked by the author of “ The Know- 
ledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason and Nature,” 
that ‘^the apostle is here so far from asserting the sufficiency of nature 
to discover the existence of a Deity, that hfs very argument is founded 
on the heathens being already convinced of this truth, and from thence 
shews the unreasonableness and impropriety of^heir idolatry.” 

€ wish to observe on these and such like reasoift, that they are 
not elderly convincing as the importance of the truth which they 
would uphold demands. They do not demonstrate ; they are not 
such as the mind ought to have, ^at it may rest upon them in security. 
We, who believe in the Scriptures, treat them as speculations ; it is of 
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no consequence to our faith whether the truth be in them or no : but 
it is of every consequence to those mistaken b^ngs who grasp at the 
arguments, and make them stand in the place of the truth itself; — who, 
through the deceptions influence of such inconclusive reasoning, regard 
a revelation not only as unnecessary, but also as an imposition. That 
we may have it in our power to give such persons a direct and decisive 
answer to their systems, is the object of my contention against natural 
religion. We can prove that nations would not retain the knowledge 
of the Deity, and this proof is a powerful argument against those who 
contend for the religion of nature. Were we to go a Jeep farther, and 
jmt them upon the proof of a God, we might break down many of 
their strong-holds, and drive them to the revelation of his own being. 
As an instance of the evil w'hich such philosophy tolerates and increases, 
it happens that the reviewer has taken the same course of argument by 
which Volney proves that there is a God of nature, for the purpose of 
superseding a revelation. Thus weapons are put into the hands of bad 
men by those w'ho the most deprecate their use. And this evil has a 
wider extent than many may imagine. How strongly fixed was the 
unhappy man who lately answered in a court of justice on this position. 
There is a God, he exclaimed, and he endowed him with attributes ; 
and we are not allowed by our school philosophy to put him to the 
proof. We allow his data, and his consequences appear to him to flow 
naturally therefrom. Now, did our philosophy submit to the truth, 
and, overcoming our pride, proclaim and maintain that God and his 
religion were only to be known from his ow n revelation, how decidedly 
we might answer the infidel, defy his boasted reason, and trample upon 
his delusive systems. Nor is this evil confined to professed unbelievers. 
The poison is dropped upon the intellectual food after which all our 
ranks of society are marching, and is silently but surely diffusing its 
pernicious qualities in the public mind. v)ne object, most sedulously 
pursued, is to establish in the minds of the operative classes, the being 
of a God, from the mechanical facts of nature. For what purpose ? 
To shew from natural religion the needlessness of a revelation !* 

If there be not such a thing as natural religion, and it is worth the 
time of its advocates not to let a truth so momentous rest upon incon- 
clusive metaphysical arguments, — but if there be not “ such a thing,” 
should we sutler an error of such importance to be consecrated in the 
philosophy of ages ? If in the proper use of oar reason we can show that 
God only can be known through his owq revelation, let the advocates 
of Christianity stand upon their 'vantage ground, and no longer throw 
away the vast power with w'hich this single truth would arm them. 

A. Q. 


* Another effect of the evil aiistng from that philosopher which advocates natural 
religion is forcibly shown by Mr. Rose’s letter to you (in October) on the Rationalism of 
the Germans. Our operatives do not philosophize so phlegmatically as their neighbours, 
but the effect of a false conclusion on this subject is extending among them. In the 
Boyle’s Lectures of toe present Bishop of Durham, a course of argument is followed to 
show that when the enemy of mankind cannot take awayJthe truth, he wid conmpt iL 
Has he not through philosopjiy, falsely so called, darkened many hearts to the under- 
standing of the truth as it is in the revelation of the Deity ? 
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PROPRIETARY CHAPELS. 

A LARGE portion of the most wealthy inhabitants of our metropolis 
are accustomed to attend the service of the Church in proprietary 
chapels. Many of these edifices belong to people of wealth and rank, 
some even to Clergymen. Such persons are perhaps n!it fully aware 
of the objections against the system of proprietary chapels. They are 
ably stated by the excellent Bishop Middleton, in a passage which w'e 
extract from his acfdress to the |)arishioners of St. Pancras. 

Of proprietary ^Impels, whatever praise may be due to the zeal and talents of 
the Clergy who officiate in them, I do not profess myself to be friendly to the 
principle. Wlicrever tliey exist, they have firisen out of the deficiency of our 
parochial cstahlishmeii^, for wJiich however they afford but a very inadecpiate 
substitute, Avhile they contribute to pequ'tuatc tlie evil ; they cannot but render 
the more opulent parishioners, in many instances, indittbrent about wants which 
they no longer feel. The principle to which they owe their origin is no other 
than that of commercial adventure, A builder, obsiTving that the spirit of 
CJiristianity is nr)t wholly extinct, invests a portion of his eajntal in erecting a 
])lace of ])uhlic worsliip. To what ])articular description of C'hristiaiis it is to be 
appropriated, needs not be determined beforehand; trade is not fastidious about 
the opinions of a purclnvscr; and such is the tenure, that it is not pennanently 
confined to tlie Chnrcli, even though a churchman should he the first to li<*ense 
it; in the failure of success, it may he sultsequently apjdied to any other more 
profitable puipose whether sacred or profane. I am afraid, however, that tlie 
evil does not always rest here; 1 am afraid that even while huildings of this kind 
arc in the hands of churchmen, the syst(;in has tendencies whicli are greatly to bo 
deprecated. \Mictlicr the projirietor he a layman or a clergvman, while his 
emoluments dejend upon the letting of the seats, he is under a strong temptation 
to give to divine service attractions whicli do not properly belong to it, and which, 
w’hilc they recommend it to those who are in quest of amusement, degrade it in 
the estimation of the serious and reflecting. Cluistianity, in its native and noble 
simplicity, address(>s itself not to the taste or to the imagination, bpt to the iindei^ 
standing and the heart; it is not Studious to adapt itself to the variable standard 
of popular sentiment, but is, like its author, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” In this ’liew, nothing can be more conducive to the maintenance of 
its true character, than tliat independence of principle and practice, for wliich our 
establishment usually provides. A clergyman wdio does not labour under the 
consciousness that it is his intereft to attract hearers, lias to blame himself alone 
if he deviate from the track of solid and sober instruction. The system has also 
other tendencies wdiich are not to be desired. Tlie great variety of preachers in 
some of these chapels, wdiile it stimulates the religious appetite, cannot fail to 
deprave it ; nor is public instruction productive of the greatest possible good, 
where little or nothing is known of the preacher exce]it from "his sennon. I 
miglit also add that these chapels sometimes interfere witli the province of the 
parochial clergyman; the parishioners are not always aware that the preacher of 
a proprietary chapel has no connexion with them beyond the dutic's of the pulpit, 
and avail themselves of his ministrations to the exclusion of their constituted 
pastor, and the extinction of order and regulaiity. In this part of my subject 
I desire to be understood as every where speaking of the si/stem and its tenaent- 
cies. In my own parish, tliese chapels appear to be very well conducted ; in my 
occasional visits to them, I have found them most respectably attended; and 1 
have* constantly rejoiced that some at least of my«parishi oners have such a 
reJburce; but it will be remembered that whatever is goo^in these chapels is 
the pec^ft merit of th^ proprietor, while that which is objectionable is* con- 
nect^^with the system ; and that the one is changeable, while the other is per- 
moneiit — Middleton* s Sermons a7id Charges^ p. 297. 

To this we would add the remark which the Bishop in the next page 
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makes on free chapels, as applying with equal force to those of which 
we now speak : 

Whatever- tends to separate the rich from the poor in the presence of Him who 
is “ the Maker of both,” is so far exceptionable : let them at least on one day in 
the week “ meet together;” to the rich it teaches humility, while it inspires the 
poor with coiificfence ; and it serves to unite both in the bonds of mutual depend- 
ance and esteem. 

STAMFORD HILL CHAPEL OF EASE. 

We have quoted these remarks on Proprietary Chapels with a view 
to introduce to our readers a case which has lately Occurred in the 
parish of Hackney, which proves the practicability of giving to these 
buildings the character and efficiency of parochial chapels. The 
chapel which we have named above was in the year 1825 the property 
of a Clergyman. A friendly arrangement was entered into, under the 
sanction of the rector of the parish, between this individual and certain 
gentlemen frequenting the chapel, they agreeing to advance money for 
the purchase of tlie chapel ; the capital to be secured on the building, 
and to be repaid with moderate interest out of the pew rents. The 
building was thus settled wuth them in trust for tlie parisli, and they 
immediately issued to the pew-holders the following circular : 

Havtn (7 taken possossion of StamfoJtl Hill Cliapel for the sole purpose of securing to 
the neighbourhood (too remote from the Mother Church for convenient attendance on its 
service.>) the beiielits and arcommodution of a Chapel of Kase, to the fullest extent to 
Wfhich the circumstances of the case may enable them to go, the undersigned tliink it right 
to lay before the holders of sittings in the Ciiapcl the nature of the arrangements they 
have entered into, which, it will be seen, must prevent any present reduction of Pew 
Kents. 

It is intended to divest the Chapel of all private and proprietary character, and to place 
it entirely and for ever under the regularly constituted authorities of the Church. For 
this purpose, the undersigned trust that they shall be able to otter the Chapel for conse- 
cration to the Bishop of the Diocese, and to settle the appointment of the Minister in the 
Incumbent of the parish for the time being. *' 

To tlii^ end, .such a permanent Endinomeni out of the Pew Rents will be first made, as 
may ensure the residence of a respectable Clergyman in the district. And the remainder 
of the Pew Rent.s, whatever be their amount, will then be made over in I'rast for the 
under-mo ritioned purposes alone : 

1st, For defraying the nccesstiry expenses of the-^hapel ; — 2dly, For the payment of 
interest, at the rate of 4 per Cent, per annum, on the amount of the purchase money, until 
the same be redeemed; — and, Sdly, For the creation of an aeciimnlating Fund for the 
redemption of the said purchase money, with a view to the eventual diminution of the 
rents. 

To tins declaration of the objects, for which alone theTew Rents are henceforth to be 
taken, the under.s*!gned have only to add, with unfeigned satisfaction, the entire concur- 
rence of the present Rector, the Rev. Archdeacon Watson, in all which they thus contem- 
plate, most strongly manifested by a kind offer to contribute toxsai d-- their accomplishment, 
now and hereafter, as well by an immediate assigipneut, duiing hi> own incumbency, of 
all the fees arising from duties which may be transferred from the Mother Church, as by 
an offer to provide at his own charge, for the better accommodation of the poor of the 
neighbourhood, in the event of the {^hnpel heina enlarged; a measure to which the atten- 
tion of the Trustees is now dnccted. 

Hi;nry Pattcson, J. C. PownLL, 

April j ^ J. D. Powles, Joshua Watson. 

rhese object^ have been already accomplished as follows: — in 
January 1827 it was shut up for several montbi*, during which it was 
considerably altered and enlarged. It now contains 1100 sittings ; of 
which number 300 are free and unappropriated for the use of the poor 
for ever, and 100 more arc set apart for the children of the district. 

VOL. X. NO. IJ. Q 
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The expense thus incurred, with the exception of 400/., was provided 
by an increase of the capital advanced and secured on the building : 
of the additional 400/. two were given by the Rector, and the other 
two by the Commissioners for Building Churches, with the express 
proviso that the number of free sittings mentioned should be secured 
to the poor. 

A permanent endowment out of the pew rents of 150/. per annum, 
and the amount of.. the surplice fees, has been settled on the minister 
for the time being, who is charged with the cure of souls of a certain 
district of the parish attached permanently to his chapel. The re- 
mainder of the pew rents amounts to such a sum as to afford a fair 
prospect of providing for the incidental expenses of the chapel, paying 
the interest of the ca^iital advanced, and ultimately redeeming the whole. 

The only difficulty that has occurred, has consisted in a friendly con- 
tention between the Rector and the Trustees, each party wishing the 
other to appoint the minister. It is settled that this appointment should 
rest with the Rector ; a veto upon it being granted to the Trustees, and 
the consequence of any continued disagreement being its lapsing for 
the time to the Bishop. As soon as the principal shall have been 
redeemed, the appointment will rest entirely with the Rector. 

On the 25id of November 1827, the building was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, as a Chapel of Ease to the parish of Hackney. 

We liave stated thus minutely the particulars of this transaction, not 
merely out of a w'ish to record an instance of such judicious and bene- 
ficial exertion on the part of the persons concerned, but in the hope that 
the example held forth at Stamford Hill may be followed in many other 
proprietary cha 2 )els. We feel convinced that there are few cases to 
w'hich the same measures with different modifications might not be 
successfully applied. Every proprietor might not be so w illing to treat 
liberally with a view to the success of the undertaking ; it is not in 
every parish that the incumbent would have either the will or the 
ability to assist so largely ; but we venture to say, that if a few active 
members in the congregation of any proprietary chapel would arrange 
their plan prudently, endeavcjr to obtain the co-operation of the pro- 
prietor, or wait for an opportunity when the chapel is offered for sale, 
they might, by the outlay of a small capital at reasonable interest and 
no very bad security, obtain' for themselves, their congregation, and 
their poorer neighbours, the full benefits of a conse era ted[, building, and 
the parochial ministrations of a resident pastor. 


♦ 

happiness' by bishop heber. 


1 . 

One morning in the month of May 
1 wander’d o’er the hill, 

Though Nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 

2 . ^ 

Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
These meaner creatures bless. 

And yet deny to man's estate 
The boon of happiness?. 


3 . 

Tell nib, yc woods and smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

In which of Nature’s wide domains 
Chn blissTor mi\n be found ? 

4. 

Tlie birds wild carol’d o'er my head. 
The breeze around me blew, 

And Nature’s awful chorus said, — 

‘ No bliss for man she knew.’ 
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5. 

I question’d Love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appears, 

And heard the timid genius say 
His liglit was di min’d by tears. 

^ 6 . 

I question’d Friendshij), — Friendship 
sigh’d, 

And thus her answer gave, — 

“ Tlic few whom Fortune never tried 
Are w^ither’d in the grave.” 

7 . 

I ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow. 

Vice boasted loud and well. 

But fading from ber wither’d brow 
The borrow’d roses fell. 


8 . 

I sought of Feeling, if her skill 
Could soothe the wounded breast, 
And found her mourning, faint, and still 
For others’ woes distress’d. 

9. 

I question’d Virtue, — Virtue sigh’d, 
No boon could she dispense, 

N*or Virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble Penitence. 

10 . 

I question’d Death, — the grisly shade 
Relax’d his barow severe. 

And “ I am Ilajipiness,” he said, 

“ If virtue guide thee here.” 


LAW REPORT. 

Ecclesiastical CoiirouATioNs and Colleges; — Right to cut Timber. 


I. EccleaiastlvAd Corporations. 

These Corjiorations, whether sole as 
Bishops, Deans solely seised, Preben- 
daries, Archdeacons, and Parsons, or 
aggregate, as Deans and Chapters, and 
Collegiate Chapters, have not an abso- 
lute but a qualified right in the timber 
growing on their estates; the law 
considering such timber as a fund 
for maintaining and repairing the 
edifices and otlier possessions of the 
Churcli. lienee it Avas said by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, in the case of 
Wither v. the Dean and Chapter of 
W'inchester, 

Ecclesiastical Corporations may fell tim- 
ber for repairs, and apply cither the timber 
itself or the produce of the sale for that 
purpose, but that so far only hare they a 
power over the timber ; it is the inherit- 
ance of their Church, and they have no 
authority to cut it down and divide the 
produce among themselves. 

In the case of .1 efferson v. Shiite, Bi- 
shop of Durham, in the (’ommon J’leas 
in 1797, the prineijial qiiestUm was, 
whether that court hud, on the applica- 
tion of J efferson, a jiei-soii not interested, 
jurisdiction to restrain thc^Bibhop from 
cufting down timber, and converting 
lart'of the wood ground into arable 
and ; and it was decided, it had not. 
But Chief Justice Eyre concluded his 
elaborate judgment with some observa- 
tions, which have been commended by- 


Lord Chancellor Eldon, and which arc 
deserving of general attention. 

I need not say whether this application 
has been made on mere splenetic, or on 
more worthy motives; nor whether the 
Bishop of Durham in this instance, unin- 
tentionally doubtless, may not have done 
that which the law docs not sanction, even 
though it should turn out clearly that the 
annual revenues of the Sec have been im- 
proved. Most certainly it is not to be 
concluded that provided an increase of the 
annual revenues of the See is obtained, a 
permanent fund of real property in woods 
may be utterly destroyed. Few who know 
the Hon. and lit. Rev. Prelate, who have 
been witnesses to the munificence which 
he has displayed in repairing and beauti- 
fying the fabric of his church, of his castles, 
and his palaces, w'ill suspect him of having 
intentionally wasted the possessions of tlie 
See of Durham. At the same time it is by 
no means impossible that he, as well as 
many other Churchmen, may unwarily 
havje slid into this heavy ecclesiastical of- 
fence, wliicli all agree to be a cause of 
deprivation, and whicli may probably be 
found to be also an injury cognizable by 
some of the King’s temporal courts. 

I do not at all regret the expense of time 
and trouble in this proceeding, since I can- 
not but think it may be productive of very 
good effects. It may awaken men’s minds 
to the consideration of this sort of question, 
to which, at this lime, it is of importance 
that they should be directed. We have 
mready seen one Cathedral Church almost 
in ruins, and we have seen with wliat 
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expense and exertion, both of tlie Clergy and 
Laity, that Church was restored. Had it 
been in the minds of the Clergy and Laity 
for a course of years past, that the woods 
of BishopSf and more especially of Deans 
and Chapters^ inclnding Prehendaries, were 
a solid, permanent, and increasing fund 
of real property, devolved to them for the 
sustentaiion of the Cathedrals, the palaces, 
and houses of the Chw'ch, probably that 
venerable edifice might never have fallen 
into such ruin, or mlr^ht have been restored 
with much less difficulty . I am afiaid that 
the state of some other noble monuments 
of the finest Gothic architecture in this 
kingdom is not very conSoling ; that they 
are mouldering and crumbling into ruins. 
I have heard it observed v\ith grave and 
serious regret, that no funds have been ap- 
propriated for the preseivation of them: 
perhaps a time will come when that which 

1 take to be an error will be corrected, and 
when it will be found that all the property 
of the Church is a fund for the sustenta- 
tion of these fabrics; but that the woods in 
particular dre a specific fund so to be em- 
ployed, no man can doubt. I repeat ray 
opinion that the eonsequences of this dis- 
cussion may be highly beneficial to the 
public; and though I must now say that 
this rule must be discharged, perhaps here- 
after the public will be disposed to acknow- 
ledge that the promoter of this application 
was a friend to the Church of England. 

Mr. Justice Rooke observed; 

1 consider the Bishop as having cer- 
tain purposes a fee-simple in his bishopric. 
But he id seised to a special intent as a 
public officer for public trusts. If before 
the restraining statute he had alienated the 
property of the See, he would have been 
guilty of a gross breach of trust ; ^ind 1 
conceive there was a remedy at common 
law. As a general principle, it is waste to 
destroy woods. But these great officers 
have duties annexed to their station; as 
the repairs of the palaces, bridges, and 
mansion houses of the See ; and they would 
not exceed their duty if they applied the 
woods to the repair of their Cathedrals.* 

II. Colleges. 

Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Shad- 
well, in their argument in the case of 
Wither v. the Deay and Chapter of 
Winchester, are reported to have urged 
that — 

* Jefferson v. Bishop of Durham, 1 Bos. 
& Pul. 120, 129. Note by Coke C. J. 

2 Bulst. 279. Wither v. D. & C. of Winton, 

3 Mer. 421. Herring v. D. & C. of St. 
Paul 3 Swanst. 492. 


The statute (13 Eliz. c. 10) which re- 
strains alienation by such persons (i. c. 
Deans and Chapters) on the ground of 
dilapidation, although it refers in express 
words only to the ruin and decay of build- 
ings, is by parity of reasim to be extended 
to timber or any thing else which consti- 
tutes part of the inheritance.* 

Now, if this position be correct, the 
statute protects timber on College 
estates also; for it includes Colleges 
and Deans and Chapters in the same 
provisions. It may indeed be eon- 
tended, that the cutting of timber is 
restrained not by the words but by 
consfntction of the statute; and that 
a C()lleg(*, not being an ecclesiastical 
coiq^oration, diHeis essentially from a 
Dean & C. and therefore is not neces- 
saiil) (-(mehuled b\ the same rule. We 
must therefore first invi'stigate tlie na- 
ture of a College c()r]>oration, before we 
can decide that the same rule of con- 
struction is applicable to it as to a Dean 
and Chapter. 

The design of an erclrsiasfical cor- 
poration is stated by SirW. Blackstone 
to be “ the furtherance of religion, and 
perpetuating the rights of the Churc]i.”+ 

Colli ges (he says) are foimded for tw^o 
purposes; — 1. For the promotion of 
piety and learning by proper regida- 
tions and ordinances. 2. For imparl- 
ing assistance to the members of those 
bodies, in order to enable them to pro- 
secute their devotion and studies with 
greater ease and assiduity.” "lliese elee- 
mosynary corj^orations, he observes, 

arc, strictly speaking, lay and not 
ecclesiastical, even though composed 
of ecclesiastical persons, and although 
they in some things partake of the 
nature, privileges, and restrictions of 
ecclesiastical bodies.” Sh* Edward Coke 
says, Master and Fellows are seised to 
them and their successors for ever m 
jure Collegti pro hono publico, and to 
pious and charitable uses.! 

Although, then, Colleges (wc speak 
of thos#* in Oxford and Cambridge) are 
called lay-cor])oratioiis, because their 
object is partly temporal (the advance- 
ment of leaning) and, though they 
promote religion, the rights and ordi- 
nances of the Church are not their 
chief concern, still they partake of the 

* 3 Mer. 426 f 1 Com. 470. 

t 1 1 Rep. 73 b. 
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nature of ecclesiastical bodies. Tlic 
institution, whetlicr of a Church, or a 
College corporation, is probmo jiuhlico; 
the objects are soniowliat different, but 
the nature is tlie same. They are alike 
designed to be a* constant and perpetual 
benefit : hence it is equally incumbent 
upon the possessors of their ])roperty to 
transmit it perfect and imdiminished 
to their successors, that the intention 
of the founder may be ever effectually 
fVilfilled. 

But the Church soon jierccived that 
ecclesiastics, unmindful tliat iliey were 
but tru.sicvs and seeking only their own 
profit, left dihqadated residences and 
wasted estates for their successors ; an 
evil which became the frequent cause 
of censure and dej»rivation. Nor was 
either the wrong or the punishment 
confined to Churclunen. It was clearly 
Sir Kdw. Coke's ojanion, that a Master 
of a College might be depriv(‘d for di- 
lapidation or waste, and he gives “a 
notable record” in 19 Kd. 111., “Hex 
amovit custodcin hospitalis dr suo jya- 
tronafUf quia male dispendit ])roficua 
domus, iirc.” ‘‘ because,” he adds, “ it 
is against their oflice and duty to waste 
tJie possessions of tlieir houses, which 
are committed to them I o/w 
lico.* It would seem indeed, from many 
expressions by the same high autho- 
rity, f that Master and Fellows of a 
College might, by the common law, 
be equally restrained from committing 
waste as a Bishop, Prior, Dean and 
Chapter, Parson or Vicar, 

From the foregoing considerations, 
w'e may perhaps safely conclude that 
a College, though not an ecclesiastical 
body, is with respect to its property on 
the same footing and partakes of the 
same restrictions ; and consequently, if 
it be true that a Dean and Chapter are 
restrained from cutting timber by an 
equitable construction of the statute of 
Elizabeth, there is no reason why a 
College should be excepted. But we 
will now state and consider ttie pro- 
visions of the stiitute. 

The introductory part of the 3d sec. 
Btqj;es the evil consequences of “ unrea- 
sonable leases,” — dilapidations, decay 
of aft spiritual livings and hospitality, 


• 11 Rep. 72b, 

f Magdalen College Case, 11 Rep. 67 ; 
Co. Liu. 536. 


and the impoverishing of successors ; 
but if an improper Wvc were injurious, 
d foriiori an absolute alienation of any 
part of the inheritance would be so : 
hence, the words of the enacting jiart 
are general and comprehensive. It is 
enacted. 

That all leases, gifts, grants, feoff- 
n/ents, conveyances, or estates made, had, 
done, or suffered by n^iy Master and Fel- 
lows of any College,' Dean and Chapter 
of any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, 
Master or Guardian of any hospital, Par- 
son, Vicar, or ai^y other having any spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical living, or [of] any 
houses, lands, tithes, tenements, or other 
hereditaments, being any parcel of the pos- 
sessions of any such College, Cathedral 
Church, Chapter, Hospital, Parsonage, Vi- 
carage or other spiritual promotion, or any 
ways appertaining or belonging to the same 
or any of thenv to any person or persons 
other than for the term of twenty-one years 
or three lives from the time os any such 
lease or grant shall be made or granted, 
whereupon the accustomed yearly rent or 
more shall be reserved and payable yearly 
during the said term, shall be utterly void 
and of none effect. 

We have a guide to the constniction 
of this act in Sir Edward Coke’s ela- 
borate though diffuse exposition of it 
in the case of the Master and Fellows 
of IV^agdalen College, Cambridge;* he 
gives the following as amongst the re- 
solutions of the Court if 

1. It was to suppress wrong: for dilapi- 
dations and diminution of spiritual livings, 
&c. ,^re wrongs, and siicli wrongs as are 
quodam modo punished by the law. 

2. This act is actus retuediulisy and w'as 
necessary and profitable to provide such 
remedy for the public good of the whole 
ecclesiastical estate, &c. 

3. This act is an act of preservation, 
sc. to preserve the possessions of Colleges, 
Deans and Chapter^, Hospitals, &c. 

^gain it is observed, 

In the case at bar, the intent of the 
Founder of the said College was for the 
maintenance of divines, the advancement 
of liberal arts and sciences, and to educate 
poor young persons in virtue and learning, 
which God forbid should not be per- 
formed, t 

That the law will never make an inter- 
pretation to advance a private and to destroy 
the public, but always to advance the public, 

1 

• 11 Rep. 66. 

1: Ib. 73a. 


t Ib.726. 
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and to prevent every private whicli is odious 
in law in such cases. I'herefore the office of 
judges is always to make such construction 
as to suppress the mischief and advance the 
remedy ; and to suppress subtle inventions 
and evasions for the continuance of the 
mischief, el pro privato ctmimodo^ and to 
add force and life to the cure and remedy 
according to the true intention of the 
makers of the act pro bom publico.* ‘ 

That the said act Jias been always con- 
strued beneficially to prevent all inventions 
and evasions against the true intention of 
the samc.f 

In the 21 Eliz. the Ucan and Chap- 
ter of Worcester made a lease under 
which the tenant might have cut timber; 
it was resolved that such lease w’as on 
that account void, tliough not by the 
words, yet by the intention and equity 
of the statute.!; 

Here it may be asked, if by this con- 
tmetion of the 13 Eliz. c. 10, the per- 
sons therqn named cannot empower 
their tenants to convert tlie timber to 
their own use, must not tlie same re- 
striction in reason he ajqdicd to them- 
selves? Let it not be objected, that 
tenants in tail are restniiiied by the 32 
Hen. \"1II. c. 28, from making leases 
so as to give the proj)crty of the timber 
to tlie lessees, thougli au estate tail 
gives an absolute right to aU the tim- 
ber; for that statute only prevents a 
tenant in tiiil making such a lease to 
bind the heirs in tail : he may give his 
lessees power to cut timber during his 
(tlie lessor’s) own life. 

Tlius much may be fairly iirg^d to 
shew' that the committing of waste, the 
cutting of timber, is within the intention 
of the act of Elizabeth. 

But we are not prepared to assert 
that the veiy w ords of the acl do not 
extend to the case in question. It is 
enacted, that the gift, grant, or con- 
veyance, by tiny Master and Fellow^s 
of any College, of any parcel of ihc 
possessions of the College, shall be 
void; — are not their woods parcel of 

* 11 Rep. 736. 

f Ib. 76 Oy and see 5 Rep. 14 6, where 
some cases are stated, which were adjudged 
to htwitbin the equity, though not the words 
of the act. < ^ 

X 6 Rep. 37a. See 1 Burr. 223. A 
Bishop is by construction of the 1 Eliz. c.l9, 
restrained from creating a new office or 
adding to an ancient fee so as to bind his 
successor. 


their possessions? It seems, indeed, to 
have been considered in a case before 
Lord Chancellor Parker in 1718*, that 
a bishop, before the restraining statutes 
of Eliz.f, could empower his lessees to 
cut timber; hut the point wjis not dis- 
cussed either by the bar or the court, 
and it was taken for granted that a 
lease, without impeachment of waste, 
made byBishoj) Bonner, temp. Edw.Vl. 
was good. This, then, is an authority, 
though not a satisfactoiy one, that tlioso 
statutes imposed tlic restriction upon 
Bishops, and therefore conclude Col- 
leges and all other bodies therein men- 
tioned. 

But ah hough the statutes of Eliz. 
might be- detMued quite siifhcicnt to 
qualify the riglit of the persons they 
conqirise with respect to the timber on 
their estates, w'e are disposed to take 
much higlier ground, and to assert that 
hi/ the common lau\ Bisliojis and other ec- 
clesiastical persons, and Colleges by pa- 
rity of reasoning, never could rightfully 
convert tlieir timber to their own use. 
This position w’e are aware is opiu)S(‘d 
by an almost unaccountable silence in 
the ancient reports and treatises for a 
long series of years, and, indeed, by 
some dicta to the contrary: thus Thir- 
ning, Chief Justice in tlie reign of 
Hen. IV., asserted that tlie common 
law afforded no remedy against a Bi- 
shop, Archdeacon, ou nn (inter de ii(4 
sorty committing wa.ste.I Tliese objec- 
tions, however, are dejirived of some 
of their force when we reflect that tlie 
ecclesiastical courts having always un- 
doubted jurisdiction in this matter, 
it might easily be considered as belong- 
ing to them ex’clusivcly, especially 
when the law was ii^ich under the 
control of the Church; and it may 
he granted that oriipnallyy thoue^h at a 
very remote period, the temporaT courts 
usuipcd or assumed their concurrent 
jurisdiction. It is clear, however, that 
this right, whether inherent orusuiyed, 
was not exercised for some centuries. 

In tlie reign of James the First of 
England, Sir ^Edw'ard Coke, then Chief 

f • — 

• Bp. of Loinlon w. "Webb, 1 P. W*527. 
See also the Bp. of Winton’s case, cited 
2 Freem. 55 ; and 1 P. W. 407. 

f Bishops arc restrained by 1 Eliz. c. 19, 
which is similar to that of 13 Eliz. c. 10. 

*: 2 II. IV. 36. 
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Justice, asserto(l\liat ecclesiastics might 
be lestraincd by tlie King’s temjmral 
courts from committing waste» and 
cited in proof a case in 35 Edw. 1. in 
whicli tlie llisliop of Durham (“ this 
was Anthony Ileak, of that state and 
greatnessc as ntn er any Bishop was, 
VVolsey except”) was restrained jirr 
breve de Caneellaria from wasting the 
woods and possessions of his See. The 
position of tlie learned Chief Justice is 
ctnifirmed by a record in the same 
reign (3 Kdw. I.) which is ajiplicable 
to the ease of a College. The following 
writ of prohibition was issued: “Rex 
vieecomiti salntem: Cum ad nos pro- 
vidi'ie pertineat ut eU'cmosina que de 
patronatii nostroruni predecessoruin et 
nostro fuit, in statu debito absque vasto 
vendirioiK* vel dcstructione nule fa- 
eienda conscrv(‘tur, tibi pra*cipimus 
c[Uod non pevmittas (piod Abbas de (1. 
i\:c. sui vastuin veiiditioneni vel de- 
structionem faciant de boseis, domibiis, 
honiinibus pertinent ibns ad prioratuin 
sive cellam de L. quod est de Patro- 
natii nostro” .... and under tliis pro- 
cess the Abbot was brought into the 
King's Bench to answer for his de- 
faults.* 

('okc, a])])roving of this procedure, 
declared he would revive itf; but un- 
fortunati'ly, the law »igain slumbered, 
and, with a few trilling exceptions t, 
its \oice w’as not heard again till 17i)7: 
nor is this surprising; for the person 
who can alone in\okc its pow'er with 
success is the patron or the ecclesia.sti- 
cal superior, neither of whom is ])ecu- 
liarly watchful. Thus, for instance, a 
Bislnip might, ])robably, in ])erfect 
security jiocket the woods of his estates 
without alarming the Metropolitan, or 
drawing down^the vengeance of his 
Majesty’s Attorney General ; nay, even 
without a hint from his Chapter And 

* 1 Bos. & Pul. 121. t 2 Bulst. 279. 

I See Bp. of Winton v. Wolgar, A. D. 
1G29; 3 Swaiist. 493. In this case it was 
said, “ if the Bishop should com ijiit any 
excessive waste or spoil of woods, the same 
ought to be prohibited and restrained by 
the law.’* ^ 

§• Since writing t]^e above we have 
learned that a Bishop lately deceased, in 
ignorance of the law no doubt, received to 
his own use 5000/. per annum for two or 
three years, from the sale of timber ! — 
Should his executors be allowed to retain 
such profits ? 


in 1797 when Sbutc Barrington, who 
wdth respect to the possessions of his 
Sec was one of the most righteous of 
men, agreed with a tenant to cut down 
wood and divide the produce, and then 
to grub up above one hundred acres — 
who was the instigator of the proceed- 
ings? The Crown or its officers ? No. — 
TheMetroj)olitan ! No. — TheDean and 
CTaptcr? No.— “ One Jefferson;” — 
^o, whatever mig'*t be his motives, 
derived from the s])oliation neither 
profit nor loss. Hence we may suf- 
ficiently explain the fact, why so few 
instances are found in the books of 
ecclesiastical persons being restrained 
from a])propriating timber to tbeir j)ri- 
vate emolument : and with respect to 
C^dleges, we apprehend the Crown, as 
the guardian of' all eleemosynary cor- 
j)orations, the founder, and perliaps the 
visitor, could alone obt;iin an injunc- 
tion in the Court of ('hancery. 

Sir Edward Coke, though he states 
broadly and tlecidedly that ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies could not by the common 
law cut timbei*, except for building, 
rej)arations, fuel, and other necessary 
occasions, does not, it is observable, 
allude to the statutes of Elizabeth, 
which were then recent, as adding to 
or enforcing the s.'ime doctrine : it is 
true indeed that he thought the old 
law quite sufficient, and lie seems to 
have been too proud of having brought 
it to light, to admit of its needing any 
assistance. Neither were these statutes 
adverted to in the case of Jefferson r. 
Bish*'^ of Durham either by the Bar 
or the Court, although the right of 
Bishops to cut timber was most fully 
discussed; nor by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon wl)i*n the jioint was before him. 

\Vc would remark that Colleges in 
the Ibiiv ersities, as observ ed by Sir W. 
Blackstone*, were considered by the 
popish (’lergy (whether with the con- 
currence of the common law may be 
doubted) as ecclesiastical, or, at least 
as clerical coqiorations ; and were there- 
fore visited by the Ordinary. Now, at 
all periods of our history it has been 
most clearly held that the commission 
of waste, the cutting of timber, except 
for “neccssajjy occasions,” ^ds punish- 
able by dejirivation in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; hence, then, the Master of a 


♦ 1 Com. 482. 
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Colitege might have been deprived by 
his Ordinary on this ground. Can it be 
contended, because the jurisdiction is 
changed, that the powers of a Master 
and Fellows over their property are 
enlarged ? 

"Ill esc are our reasons for thinking 
that even before the restraining statutes 
the tenants of estatesj^^ lioklen for the 
benetit of the Church, or for the p^- 
motion of religioi’pand the liberal arts, 
had not the right to cut timber and 
appropriate the produce to themselves. 
It is true, and it is an anomaly, that 
such persons might ih4‘/i have alienated 
in fee-simple, the wliole or any part of 
their possessions ; but it is also true 
that siu'li alienation, as well as destnic- 
tion or waste, was a cause of depriva- 
tion in the ecclesiastical courts* ; and 
though we do not find that the teni})o- 
ral courts had any process to prevent 
s\ich a breach of trust, it does not ap- 
pear tliey sanctioned it ; and when the 
state of tlie Court of diancery of that 
day is considered, it will not be a mat- 
ter of Mirjnisc that we perceive not 
even the dawn of that potent etjuity 
which might. now render such a sale 
nugatory, by decreeing a purchaser 
with notice, a particcjys crimbm, to rc- 
conveyf. 'I’liis case may, in one re- 
spect, be illustrated by what occurs in 
modern practice; if an estate br set- 
tled upon a father for life with remain- 
der to his unborn children, in tail, with 
remainder to a stranger in fee, the fa- 
ther and the stranger may, before the 
birth of a child, effectually convey away 
the estate ; and yet the law view’s this 
act “ in the light of a WToiig or a tort 
which it is anxious to prevent, and 
consequently seizes every occasion and 
makes every possible stretch for ex- 
tending its protection against it :”J 
should, therefore, the fatlier only agree 
to convey and then refuse, a court of 
equity would not, as in ordinary eases, 
interfere at the suit of the purcliaser, 
to enforce the fulfilment of the con- 


See 20 H. VI. 46a & 9 Ed. IV. 34a. 
f Mr. Justice Rooke, however said, •* if 
before the restraining statute, a Bishop had 
alienated th^- property of the> see, he would 
have been guilty of a gross breach of trust, 
and I conceive there was a remedy at com- 
mon law.” 1 Bos. 8f P. 132. ' 

t Feame, C. R. 337. 


tract. But if the father and stranger 
agreed to cut timber they could not be 
restrained; and though a child were 
afterwards bom and became entitled 
to the estate, he could not recover tlie 
value of the timber so f^ut* 

Perhaps the simplicity of antient 
times, generally content with one 
remedy, deemed deprivation alone 
quite sufficient to prevent alienation 
and waste. The temporal courts, how- 
ever, knowing tlieir own infirmity, and 
pcrcei\ ing the rapid i>rogross of the 
evil, that the Clmrch, as Sir Edward 
Coke observed, was more likely to lose 
than to gain, sought the aid of divers 
restraining statutes: and truly with a 
icandalous pervi*rsencss, they who held 
estates in fact hut for life and upon 
trust, exerted as much ingenuity to 
evade each act of the Legislature as is 
said w'as wont to jn-ompt and secure 
the gifts of the endowers of our eccle- 
siastical and charitable institutions. 

Although the law’ protects timber on 
the estates of ecclesiastical and elee- 
jnosynary corporations equally with 
the rest of the inheritance, it is not 
guilty of the absurdity of saying that 
such timber wshall therefore rot {ind be- 
come useless, but declares that when 
cut down, it or its produce should be 
employed for the benefit of the inherit- 
ance ; in fact, that it ivS a fund for the 
reparation of the buildings and the im- 
provement of the estate, that the corpus 
may be ever preserved. 

To coneliule : — 'J’imbcr is part of the 
inberitjince ; if then tlie inheritance be 
held jure coUegii^ and dedicated to a 
special jmqiosc pro bono publico^ it 
seems that individuals should not be 
allow ed to cut dow^i the timber for their 
private advantage, and :o benefit them- 
selves at the expense of the inherit- 
ance. Siicli timber, w'hen at maturity, 
should be cut dow’ii and may be sold ; 
but it or the produce should be wholly 
applied in the iin])r()\’cment of the Col- 
lege pfissessions; in restoring or re- 
pairing its various buildings, in afford- 
ing additional or better accommoda- 
tion for its '^embers, or in some other 
object to promote *he intention of the 
Founder. < 


* 1 Dick. 190. This is only true when 
no estate is vested in trustees to preserve 
the inheritance for the unborn children. 
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Wo think this conclusion sanctioned, 

1 . By the restraining statutes of Eliz. : 
for if they do not expvesslj include the 
case from the liberal constiniction tliey 
have received, it may be said any di- 
minution of tlii' inheritance is within 
the miscliief they contemplate, and 
therefore forbidden by their provisions. 

2. By the common law : for we ob- 
serve that eleemosynary coii)orations, 
with respect to their nature and ob- 
jects, closely resemble those which are 
ecclesiastical, and siicli, it is admitted, 
are bound by the rule we have enun- 
ciated ; and furtlier, tluav are many 
observations by Sir Edward ('oke, 
which tend to the Scime result. 


Magna cat verUas et pravaMntl 
Yet we fear the conclusion, to whkh 
facts and reasoning have led us, will bo 
startling to many, though we hope too 
hastily rejected by none. If our rule 
be correct. Masters and Fellows of Col- 
leges have greatly and for a long time 
erred, though in ignorance : should 
tjiey urge the •rule, communis error 
fttcit jus j as an answer to our .argument, 
we say, tlie “ con seSt” may have arisen 
rather c.r consuetudine cicricorumy than 
“ of any sage adnee of men learned 
in the law ai^d we oppose the maxim 
acknowledged alike by lawyer and di- 
vine, midttiudo errantium non parU 
error} pafrocinium, W. C. W. 
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If is with much .satisfaction we an- 
noiuice that this ('(anmittee, establish- 
ed at invemess in 1820, is in full and 
im)st lieneficial activit}". The neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry appecir to 
second the exertions of Bishop Low 
and his Clergy wkh a most commend- 
able alacrity ; and thus the benefits of 
the Parent Society are brought home 
to the very door of the Episcopalian 
Highlander. We give the following 
interesting extracts from the Jleporf, 


It may be Satisfirlory licic to produce 
the statement of books that h.ivc been or- 
dered from the lnverIlC^s depositoiy since 
last autumn; for although the demand has 
not been very extensive, it furnishes suffi- 
cient groui\d of hope, that the most bene- 
ficial results maynyet arise to the cause of 
true religion, from this department o^the 
Committee's labours. 

Bibles and New I'estaments 46 

Prayer Books 50 

Religious Tracts, bound or stitched 175 


The Bibles and Prayer Books chiefly in 
use among the lower j^Jasses in the high- 
lands, being in the Gaelic language, the 
sale of the English copies bus, of course, 
bed)^ much moie limited man it would 
otherwise have been. And the fact must 
not bS here omitted, that to the liberality 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge^ the Episcopalians in the High- 
lands are indebted for the new and im- 
proved edition of the Gaelic Liturgy, now 
^ VOL. X, NO. II. 


in use among them. ♦ Through the 
s.'ime bounty, and by the charitable dona- 
tions of some pious individuals who have 
felt an intciest in the religious improve- 
ment of the Episcopalian Highlanders, 
several of the most useful Tracts on the 
Society’s list have likewise been translated 
into the Gaelic language, and are now in 
circulation among the members of some of 
the most remote congregations within the 
limits of the Highland district. And brief 
and limited as tJie labours of the committee 
have hitherto been, it is satisfactory to 
know', that its salutary influence has been 
already felt in some degree amongst the 
inhabitants of those sequestered glens, 
wl'.ere the Highland Cottager, enjoying all 
the benefits of a mild and hajipy govern- 
ment, unved w'ith the light and comforts of 
true religion, is found possessing perhaps 
more than an ordinary share of those mental 
qualities, and devout habits, which are 
generally and justly associated with the 
truly Christian character. 

The Committee arc anxiously labour- 
ing, and have succeeded in two in- 
stances, to establisl^ “a few humble 
schools” for the instmetion of Hie 


* Two thousand copies of the Book of 
eptnmon Prayer, in Gaelic, were printed 
at Inverness, in 1819, solely at the Society’s 
expense, for the purpose of being sold at 
reduced pricesy or distributed graluiloiisly to 
the poor. — Copies of lliis edition may now 
be bad from the Inverness depository. 

R 
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children of the Highland Episcopal 
Congregations, 

The object of the Society appears to 
us well stated in the concluding sen- 
tence of the Report. 

It will never be found an impediment to 
the true interests of religion, that while it 
is made the primary object to disperse and 
familiarize the Word o'" God among ^11 
classes, it is also laid down as a radical and 
characteristic rule d.’ the Society, to dis- 
seminate it, in connexion with those sound, 
orthodox, and authorised human aids, of 
which the necessity is sufficiently apparent, 
from the annals of ecclt^iastical history, 
and from the experience of modern times. 
Provided with the BiblCf the Book oj Common 


Prayer, and a few of those valuable Tracts, 
which convey down to us the sentiments 
of the first reformers, or of those who 
have been the lights and ornaments of the 
Reformed Church, the sincere though illite- 
rate Christian is furnished with the best 
means of spiritual instruction and guidance, 
amidst the fluctuating opinions by which 
mankind are loo often agitated. He is 
thereby taught how to shun the dangerous 
and delusive paths of superstition and fa- 
naticism : and by the grace of God he is 
enabled to persevere in a course of humble 
piety — to “walk by feith not by sight,” 
till from the kingdoui of grace on earth 
he is translated, through his Redeemer’s 
merits, to a kingdom of glory in heaven. 

C. Fyvie, Sec, 


^ 
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The quarto and octavo editions of 
this Report are now, we believe, pretty 
generally eirculated among the Incor- 
j)orated and Associated Members of 
the Society, ha^diig made their apj)ear- 
ance six months later than they ought to 
do, and tlirec months later than they did 
in the preceding year. I'or this delay 
we are not aware that any sufficient 
excuse can he alleged; especially, as 
no attem])t has been made to prepare 
any furtlier report, Ilian the address 
which was read at the jiuhlic meeting 
in May. But there is an aj)i)endix of 
twelve letters, full of interesting matter : 
one from the late Bisliop Ilebeiv four 
from Bishop Inglis, two from Bisliop 
Stcwiirt; tlie remainder from Arch- 
deacon Mountain, Professors Mill and 
Craven, Messrs. Ingles and ArdaU. 

Speaking generally, however, we are 
compelled to say, and wc say it with 
deep regret, that the Report is wholly 
unwofTthy of the Societjr. We cannot 
but^ remark the following unaccotint- 
ahle omissions. 

There is no observation on the exer- 
tions which have been made in several 
dioceses in aid of the Society, or on 
District Committees, or any invitation 
to form them: — No statement of the 
success ort failure of the^ various mis- 
donaries in their respective stations : — 
No list of the Missionaries in Southern 
India; nor any mention of two addi- 
tional missionaries, whom we learn 


from the Rejiort of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, published 
two months before, the Soeioty lias en- 
gaged for Southern India. — No copy 
of the Resolutions jiassed at the public 
meeting in May last; nor any allusion 
to that meeting, — the good or ill etleets 
of it. 

With regard to the outward ap- 
pearance of tlie hook, we liavc little 
to say; it is printed in smaller type, 
and so far there is an impro\'emeiit. 
Tlie needless introduction of Insts of 
Committees, wdiicli do not exist, is 
done away with ; but there is a dividing 
of Committees into Deaneries, which 
is by no means necessary; and there is 
still a repetition of Suhserihers, if not 
of subscriptions, which swells out the 
volume to a needless size. 'J'he Lists 
of Subscribers now occupy above 200 
po^s, and might be compressed into 
lor Of the propriety, too, of the 
qiuirto copies we are not yet con- 
vinced. 

It is grievous to be compelled to 
W'ritc thus; but it would he still more 
painful' to be silent. It is grievous 
that the manifold and zealous exer- 
tions of tlie Society, in a mok glorious 
field, sliouhr be renorted so carelersly. 
And on behalf of our brethren m 
the provinces, of those whose spirit 
has been excited to the good work, 
we deplore that information which is 
issued out so coldly should have been 
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BO long delayed Is it asked, what 
improvement is requisite? How can 
the Report be more siiitaldy drawn 
up? Ilow can these deficiencies be 
remedied? We turn with pride and 
gratification tor the Report of the 


Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in which tlie materials of real 
interest are far more scanty ; and we 
say to the acting Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


TABLE of MONEY remitted by DISTRICT COMMITTEES in 1824, 1825, ^ 182G. 


COMMITTEE. 

, - 1- 

1 Amount contributed in the Years 

1 1824. 1825. 1826. 

Total coiiiri- 
^icdbyCom 
^mittce in 3 
years. 


s. d 


.V. r/. 


s. 

d. 

£• 

s. 
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172 

15 G 

166 

0 

0 

338 

15 

6 

Sutton 

20 15 8 

21 

0 0 

23 

6 

*0 

65 

1 

8 



48 

16 6 

29 

18 

0 

78 

14 

6 

Halifax 

5 5 0 

7 

7 0 

7 

7 

0 

19 

19 

0 

Hudderjjfield .... 

25 1 0 

— 

7 

17 

6 

32 

18 

6 
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2 6 

174 

1 
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3 

ml 


15 15 0 

38 

16 0 
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n 

0 

St. botolph’s, Bpsgate 

31 IG 0 

198 

14 0 

100 

7 


330 

17 

H 

St. Mary, Aldemiary 

70 11 G 

39 

18 S| 

9 

9 

0 

119 

19 

2i 

Cahtle lledinghum . 

— 

17 

7 0^ 

20 

0 

0 

67 

7 

0[ 





214 

0 

8 

214 

0 

ft 

Barstable & Cliafford 


4 

4 0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Clielinsford 

45 13 6 

51 

10 0 

51 

14 

3 

148 

17 

9 

Sunt]) Durham . * . 

19 19 0 

19 

8 6 

173 

4 

0 

212 

11 

6 

Bishopwearniouth . . 

— 

9 

9 0 

21 

18 

0 

31 

7 

0 

North Durliam . . . 

— 

57» 

8 0 




55 

8 

0 

Corhi idge 

2 2 0 

6 

6 0 

6 

16 

6 

15 

4 

6 

Winrhester 

4 3 0 

4 

3 0 

3 

4 

0 

11 

10 

0 



MG 

4 3 

10 

10 

6 

156 

M 

q 



5 

a 0 

7 

7 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Uiithin . 

G 14 0 

8 

6 0 

8 

18 

6 

23 

18 

6 

Bath 

95 G 0 

88 

6 6. 

83 

18 

0 

267 

10 

6 

Wells 


17 

17 0 

18 

18 

0 

36 

15 

0 

Castle Carey .... 



13 

8 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Eronie 

37 15 0 

17 

16 6 

1C 

15 

6 

72 

7 

0 

rir’lif>str*r . , . . 


s 

8 0 


. 


ff 

3 

0 

Merston 

7 1 0 

12 

5 0 

19 

1 

6 

38 

7 

c 

Bridgwater 

30 9 0 

715 

15 (i' 

19 

8 

6 

65 

12 

6 j 

Bristol 

63 14 0 

121 

15 0 

2G5 

15 

5 

151 

4 

5 ^ 

Hi’nhiiry 




78 

4 

G 

78 

4 

6 

Bridport 

7 7 0 

10 

10 0 

r 

7 

0 

25 

4 

0 

Ceriie Abbas 

2 2 0 

2 

2 0 

f> 

3 

0 

10 

7 

0 

Dorches^r 

27 16 6 

2G 

13 0 

26 

4 

0 

80 

13 

6 j 

Sherborne 

43 ft.0 

26 

15 6 

32 

9 

G 

102 

14 

0 

Warebam 

14 it'd 

12 

12 0 

1 16 

16 

0 

44 

0 

« J 

Rlarkhiirn . , . . , ^ 



HI 4 


81 

4 


Boxgrove 81 Midhurst 

46 4 0 

46 

4 0 

44 

2 

0 

136 

10 

0 ■ 

Storrington 

38 9 6 

33 

15 6 

40 

10 

112 15 

0 

Lewes 

40 47 0 

11 

11 0 

9 

9 

0 

61 

17 

0 

Ely & Carab. Univ. . 

— 

__ 



493 

12 

6 

493 

12 

6 ■ 

Exeter 

95 2 6 

86 

3 0 

102 

19 

0 

284 

4 


Bodmin • 

— 



9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 ' 

Penwitli 

— 

39 

0 6 

20 

15 

6 

65 

16 

0 

Truro ........ 

25 9 C 

30 

17 6 

26 


0 

82 

11 

0 

Totnes 

— 

20 

19 0 

36 

7 

0 

57 

6 

0 

Ipplepen 

14 10 0 

12 

12 0 

51 

4 

0 

78 

6 

0 

Ashburton ...... 

21 12 0 

21 

1« 0 

20 

15 

0 

64 

5 

0 . 

Plymouth 

— 

8 

18 6 

33 

16 

6 

42 15 

0 

Tavistock 

5 5 0 

7 

7 0 

19 

5 

0 

31 

17 

0 ! 

Barnstaple 

20 19 0 

4 

0 0 

8 

8 

0 

33 

7 

0 ^ 


DIOCESE. 


Canterbury . 


YurJc . . . 


London , . 


Durham 


I 


Winelicster , | 
liangor • • • | 


Hath ^Wellsi 


Bristol ...■«( 


Carlisle, . . 
Chester , . . 


iehestcr 


Chichester 
Bhj 


Exeter . . 


ToUl remineo* 
by thcDlocese 
in S years. 


£. s. d. 


^471 C lOi 


^891 12 


5J 


^314 11 0 


-168 4 9 
I 3G 10 6 


i-502 8 6 

[792 7 5 

81 4 3i 
tail 2 0 
^93 12 6 

}-7<9 16 6 
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DIOCESE. 


Gloucester . 

t 

Hereford , . 

•Lichfield and j 
Coventry j 


S 


Lincoln • • 


Llandajf 

Norwich 

Oxford . 


Petei'borough 


Rochester . 

St. Asaph . 
St. David's 


I 


Salisbury . , 

I 

Worcester . 


COMMITTEE. 

Amount contributed in the Yenrs 

1824 . 182 .-?. 1820 . 

Total coiitii- 
buted byConi- 
niitleo in 3 
. voars. 

Total rcinitteil 
by lliel)iv»fCH' 
in 3 


£. d 

£. s, d. 

£. s. d. 

£'. s. d. 

i‘. i-. d. 




6 6 0 

6 6 0 


Cheltenham ..... 

15 15 0 

17 12 0 

12 12 0 

45^19 0 

> 60 2 6 




7 17 6 

7 17 6 

3 




4 4 0 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

Lichheld 

36 15 Q 

109 18 0 

75 12 0 

222 5 0 


Birmingham 

— 

9 9 0 

11 10 0 

20 19 0 

> 440 15 5 

Bridgnorth f 

— 

— 

8t C 5 

84 6 5 


Shrewsbury 

32 11 0 

35 14 0 

4.') 0 0 

113 5 0 

) 





24 14 6 

*>1 14 6 

'I 




48 18 1 

.S2 16 2^ 

131 14 3f 



Bedford 

16 13 0 

19 6 6 

10 12 0 

46 11 G 




1 


6‘? 0 0 

62 0 0 



{luiitingdon 

1 

102 3 6 

30 19 6 

133 3 0 


^620 18 5i 

Berkhamsted .... 

18 7 C| 

4.1 7 0 

— — 

Cl 14 6 



Hertford 

— 

— 

18 7 0 

18 7 0 



Ackley 

31 IS 2 

17 17 0 

j 21 0 0 

i 70 15 2 



(lartree 

23 12 6 

23 12 6 

24 13 6 

1 71 18 6 

J 

1 

U.sk 

5 0 0 

25 8 7 

1 21 0 0 

i 51 8 7 1 

51 8 7 

Noiwich 

46 4 0 

1114 7 6 

;185 1 54 

345 12 Ul 


345 12 Hi 

) 

Oxford 

161 16 6 

101 13 0- 

103 7 o' 

366 16 0 


Henley 

— 

— 

7.5 7 0 

75 7 0 

:467 7 6 

Deddnigton 

— 

— 

25 4 0 

25 4 0 

S 



68 14 0 


68 14 0 


Vonhampton .... 

— 


38 19 3 

38 19 3 

^209 3 4 

Brackley 

— 

— 

, 63,13 6 

63 13 6 


. - 

_____ 

_____ 

1 37 7 

37 16 7 

1 1 

Blackhcath 

68 19 0 

57 12 0 

59 14 0 

186 5 0 


Mailing 

22 7 8 

24 J 0 

35 16 

82 6 8 

^375 18 0 

Rochester 

18 10 1 

21 1 0 

49 19 0 

89 10 1 

i 

[ 

,Sev('n^’HVs . . -i - - 

11 11 0 


6 6 0 

17 17 0 

] 

1 

Salisbury 

1 

36 15 0 

.33 1 6 

37 15 0 

107 11 6 

> 

i 

) 

Newbury 

42 4 6 

H 11 0 

5 15 6 

62 11 0 

]2% 2 8 

Wantage 

19 17 5 

14 1 6 

22 0 10 

55 19 9 

1 

Worcester 

6 6 0 

4 4 0 

— 

10 10 0 

10 10 0 


Totalin 1824 . .^1500 19 0 I 

1825 . . . 2586 17 ij Jin 3 years /8028 17 8^ 

1826 . . . 8941 1 f)J ) 


Cashel , . 

Cashel .... 

. . 27 17 0 33 1 0 35 4 0 

vd 2 0 

96 

2 

Limerick . . 

Limerick . . . . 

— 52 18 6 

52 18 6 

52 

18 


Total remitted in 1824-5*6, by .Committees in England and Ireland . . ,£8177 IS 2{ 


The Money remitted firom the country, but not by Coramittets, is as follows : 

Bromley 

Denbigh 

Monmouthshire 

Morer%y 

Portsmouth * « . • . 

Taunton 


67 18 ii; 


5 5 0 


68 9 
36 16 

5 1 

6 6 
5 5 


4 0 
35 14 

9 0 

5 5 


4 0 
104 3 
104 15 
14 1 
11 11 
10 10 


Total remitted by Committees, &c. in 1824, 1825, & 1826 


y249 0 b\ 


£m0 18 8 




France* — A mkna . 


We were fuAishod with the above 
tabl(! by a correspondent, by which 
it may be seen, at one view, how 
the Society is sn}>])ovL('d in the dif- 
ferent l3ioceses of tlie kingdom. The 
following are ^some remarks, wdth 
w'hich be has accompanied it. “There 
is no District f\)mmittee in the Dio- 
ceses of Carlisle and St. David’s; or 
in the cities of Chester, (’hichester, 
Hereforcl, C'oventry, and Lincoln; and 
it is only very lately that Committees 
ha\e been formed in York, JVter- 
borongh, and the Diocesi‘ (jf St. Asaph. 
There are several iiiconsistemdes be- 
tween the a))parent and the real state 
of things, 'riius, according to the 
Ke})ort, (pp, *21-0), the Vv'inchester 
(’ommittee consists of thirty-two mem- 


bers, incorporated and associated, ^nd 
funiishcs less that four guineas per 
annum! The Gloucester and Wor- 
cester Committees contain respectively 
twenty-two and eighteen members, 
incorporated or associated, and con- 
trive to remit, the fonner six guineas 
yearly, the latter ten guineas in three 
years! 'Lhe praise of Halifax and 
Birmingham wiW be in all the churches ; 
as from the latter viUage, nearly twenty 
guineas were recewed in tw'o years, 
while the former hamlet remitted 
nin(‘(een guineas in three years! The 
number of Ciiinmittecs now^ formed 
is upwards of 100; and the number of 
contributors by their means not (piito 
1000. Of tliese, more than .*1000 are 
incorporated or associated members. 


ST. DAvnr.^ 

Tirn mnnher of students at ]u*es(‘nt 
in the College is sixty; the number it 
will contain is sixtv-four. Six con- 
verted Jtoinan Catliolic Priests are 
ex])ected to arrive at Jaim])eter shortly, 
to reside there, and riceive instruction 
at the College. The present Bishop 
of St. David’s has prescribed a course 
of education at the (irammar Schools 
to suit that at the College, and the 
Prineijud and ^"iee-Principal arc to 
visit them annually, and examine the 
})ii])ils. The following remarks of Bi- 
sho}) Burgess on the ohjeet of the 
C()ll(>ge w'cre eireulated in LS22, when 
the lirst stone W'as laid. “ The utility 
of an aj)j)ropriate ccairse of studies to 
young men intended for holv orders, 
and the want j^f an institution, wdiieh 
should unite, in some considerable de- 
gree, the advantages of an univel^’ty 
education, by^ combining a progressive 
method of "theology, ntcratme, and 
science, with the regularity of moral 
discipline, first induced the Bishop of 
St. David’s, in the year 1804,* to pro- 
pose the establishment of a clerical 
seminary for the education of future 
cajididates for h^ly orUers in the 
Diocese of St. David’s, who could not 
aft'ord the expense ol’an university edu- 
cation. I'he great q|gtent of the diocese, 
the poverty of theliciicficos, and tlie 
inability of tlie generality of the candi- 


COLLEGE. 

(biles for the ministry in it, to pursue 
their studi<*s at an University, render 
such an Institution peculiarly necessary 
for that diocese. But though intended 
chicliy for one diocese, the ('ollege 
may eventually he useful to the other 
three ; and, in pi'o})ortion as the ^^"elsh 
clergy are em])lo\ ed in their ministerial 
duties in l .nglaiid, it may he beneficial 
to tlie whole cluirch. It may also 
relieve the Universities, by retaining 
at home many \oung men, wdio might 
otherwise venture beyond their means 
to resort to them. The ])roof whicli 
the \huversities have given of their 
approbation of the undertaking, by 
their very liberal contributions, affords 
a most encouraging testimony of its 
utility.” ‘ 

FRANCE. 

A Ml HNS. — In many parts of France, 
thc'reinnants of the Protestant Churclies, 
scattered at the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, are again appearing, while 
new' places of woi-ship, erectccl princi- 
pally by the contributions of the con- 
gregations, are every w'here building. 
One has been solemnly dedicated at 
Mens, in the department^ of I sere in 
Daupliin^, the Protestant inhabitants 
of wliich place arc probably descended 
5rom the Waldcnses, who from the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, up to 
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tho. year 1787, persevered In holding 
their religious assemblies and celebrat- 
ing the sacrament of tlie Lord’s Supper 
by night, in the neighbouring forests to 
avoid detection. Another Church has 
been opened at Conde-sur-Noireau in 
the department of Calcados — still the 
wants of the French Protestants are 
verj' great. Seven congregations near 
Amiens, consisting '■ princijially of 
weavers, are so l|oor, that till lately 
they could only be visited by a mi- 
nister of their religion once, or at 
most twice in the 5 "car, when they 
were obliged to hold t'leir assembhea 
in cellars or garrets, which were un- 
able to contain more Ilian 150 persons. 
For the last live years they have been 
enabled to support a resident minister 
whose exertions have been blessed with 
signal success, so that it is lunv abso- 
lutely necessary for tliein to Imild a 
place of worship sufficiently large to 
contain the increasing congregation. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, the 2d January, 
1828, the following grants were made; 
viz. to file Thiel Vor School, near 
Helston, Cornwall, 5()A additionally; 
Lampeter, Cardigan, 80/.; Middlesex 
Society, Caiinon-sfreet-road, 50/.; 
Eversden, Cambridge, 10/. ; I^ook, 
Bewcastle, Cumberland, 20/. 

The schools of the following jilaces 
were also received into union : — Jllox- 
wifh, Statlbrd ; Crick, Derby ; (’owick, 
parish of Snaith, Yorkshire; Drypool, 
near Hull ; Everdon, near Daventiy ; 
Little Eversden, Cambridgeshire ; 
Fowey, Cornwall; Newport, Mon- 
mouthshiit'; Nook, parisli of Bewcastle, 
Cumberland; St. Andrews, (ilamor- 
ganshire; Staunton, Gloucestershire; 
West Wickham, Cambridgeshire. 


CHESTER INFANT SCHOOLS. 

A meeting of the ’ committee and 
subscribers to these schools was held 
on the 1 6th ult. ; the Bishop of the 
diocese in the chair. The experience 
of another year inducq|,s the committee 
to express a confident opinion that the 
system must have a beneficial result. 

CHESTER DEE BRIDGE. 

Tlie first stone of this Bridge was 
laid on the 1st October last by Lord 
Grosvenor. Immediately after this 
ceremony, the Rev. Prebendary Bloin- 
field offered up the following dedica- 
tory jirayer : — 

“ Almighty God, the Designer and 
Creator of the world, and of all that is 
therein, we now presume to entreat thy 
blessing upon this undertaking. We ac- 
knowledge that except the Lord build the 
house, their labour is but lost that build it : 
look down, therefore, we beseech thee, 
with a favourable eye upon this beginning 
of our work. As thou hast given man the 
skill to design it, give him also the power 
to execute it, that it may stand to future 
ages the memorial of what great things 
man can do when the Lord’s blessing is 
upon his undertakings ; and as whatever 
tends to the accommodation and comfort 
of thy creatures, rontributes also to thy 
honour and glory, accept, wc beseech 
thee, and approve our ottering. As this 
first stone is laid in faith, let vis humbly 
look for thy assistance towards the com- 
pletion of that whicli is built thereon : 
and, as this w ork of men’s hands will join 
together those whom the water divides, let 
it be a token to us of that firm fellowship 
and Cliristian charity in which \vc should 
be united together, as the servants and 
children of one gracious Loid and Master: 
and may the glorious majesty of the Lord 
our God be upon us ; prosper thou the 
work of our hands iipom us ; O prosper 
thou our handy work, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 


LITERARY REPORT. 


BOOKS IN THS PRESS. 

The first volume of the Works of the 
English and Scottish Reformers, edited by 
l^e Rev. Thomas Russell, « A. M., price 
lOtf. 6</. — A second edition of Sermons on 
various Subjects, by the late Rev. John 
Hyatt, edited by his son, Charles 
Hyatt, with a Memoir of the Author, by 


the Rev. J oiiN M orison, Minister of Trevor 
Chapel, ftromj.ton, I Os. Cd. — The second 
part of the Rev. John Morison’s Expo- 
sition of the Book of Psalms, (to be pub- 
lished on the Ist of March) ; and the 
second edition of p«#i. will be ready for 
delivery in a few days.— Bishop Heber’s 
Hymn before a collection for the Society 
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for Oie Propagation of the Gospel, set to 
music by Miss Fleet, organist of St. 
Botolpli’s, Bishop(»gate. — In the course of 
publication, in monthly parts, price Gs. 
each (eight of which arc already published,) 
the FIFTH edition, revised and improved, 
with a new Index, of Calmet’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, with the hVagmonts, a series 
of dissc'i tations, containing new illnstiations 
of scriptural incidents and expressions, 
selected from the most authentic historians, 
travellers, &c. illustrated by several hun- 
dred plates. An enlarged Index of subjects 
and texts to the Fourth Edition^ with a 
scientific analysis of the entire work, is 
just published, and may be had separately, 
price 5^. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Frost on the Mustard Tree op 
THE New Testament. — Mr. John 
Frost has published a small jiamphkd, 
in wliicli he contends tliat the kokkop 
<rtFa7r€6)ff of the New jlVstament (sec 
Matt.xiii. .31. Markiv. 30, and Luke 
xiii. 19), is not the common mustard 
seed, f Sinapts jtif/ra ) nor of tlie same 
fjimily ; but tluit the P/ujtoIacca dode- 
ca/idra is jirohably the tree alluded to 
in the (lospels. Because, 1, the Smapis 
mfjra is not the smallest of all seeds; — 
2. It is an aiimud plant and hcrlnb* 
jjseouH, and cannot become a tree. On 
the other hand, the Pinjtolacra dode-- 
(‘fNidra, 1. is one of the largest trees 
indigenous to the country where the ob- 
servation w'as made; — 2. it has the 
smallest seed of any /m? in that coun- 
try ; — 3. it is used both as a culinary 
vegetable and medicinal stimulant, 
which common mustard is also ; — '1. a 
species of the .same genus is w ell known 
in the United States by the term “ Wild 
Mustard;”— ^'5. the ultimate chemical 
elements of th(V»seed of Sinaph nigra 
and Phgtolacca dodecaudra are the 
same. — Mr. Frost’s observations are 
well deserving of dtteiition ; hut still 
there is a dillieulty, for the words are, 
“ the least of all seeds.” The follow- 
ing note on the subject, iu D’Oyjy and 
Mant’s Bible L not very satisfactory'^ ; — 

Which indeed is the least of all 
or, smaller than most other, seeds ; not 
strirtly speaking than all.” 

Th^ Foreign Review and Continental 
Miscellany. The first number of this 
work has appeared, %|id contains much 
valuable and interesting matter. In the 


first article, Daronte’s history of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, written by Mr.Southey, there 
is an excellent account of the war between 
the court of Flanders and the people of 
Ghent. An article on Castilian poetry is 
by Mr. Wiften, the translator of Tasso ; 
that on the life and writings of Werner, 
by Mr. Carlyle, of Edinburgh ; and the 
Jacobins and .Jesuits are encountered by 
Mj*. Croly. But we cannot particularise 
further except to say, that the concluding 
article on Turkey is wrSteu by M. Jakovaki 
Rizo, a Gieek, and once secretary inter- 
preter to the Porte, and afterwards resident 
in the provinces of Wallachiaand Moldavia. 
We doubt not but that this attempt to give 
Englishmen an insight into the literature 
and state of foreign lands will be well 
received ; and wc hope that through this 
medium wc shall receive not merely a 
knowledge of ])r()fane things, but that from 
time to time ue shall have some account of 
the theological and religious opinions of 
our continental brcthien. 

Essays, by Paul FEiaioL. (Rodwell, 
London.) Here are two essays of which 
we think the author need not have been 
ashamed. The object of thc/rs< is to shew 
how much cause we have to believe, that 
our happiness in a future state will result 
from the development of our intellectual aa 
well as moral cap.aciti(‘s. The second de- 
lineates the probable Lelings and situation 
of our Lord, fiom a consideration of the 
se\eral circuinslanccs and actions narrated 
in the Niew Testament. In discussing these 
subjects the author evinces great acuteness 
and much sound knowledge and feeling. 

LIST OF BOOKS. 

Orplc on Blasphemy, 12mo. 5s. bds. — 
Chalmers on Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Endowments, 8vo. G.s. bds. — Dick’s Philo- 
sophy of a Future State, 12ino. 6j. 6d. hds. 
— Berens’, Second Selection from the 
Spectator, 12m(>. 5s. Gd. bds. — Chevallier’s 
Hulsean Lectures, 1827, 8vo. 12 j. bds.— > 
Carpenter’s Scripture Natural History, 8vo. 
14s, bds. — The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and* Syriac, 8vo. 6^. fir/, bds. — Scott’s 
Church History, vol. ii. part 1. 8vo. 8«. 
bds. — Jeffrey’s Widowed Missionary’s 
Journal, 12mo. 5s. bds, — Taylor’s (Rev. 
Isaac) Balance of Criminality, 12mo. 4 j. 
bds, — The Infidel, 8vo, 2s. Gd. — Davies on 
the Human Mind, 2 vols.Svo. 18s. bds. — 
Hall’s Giadus ad Parnassum, 12 m 0 . 3s. Gd, 
bds. — Taylor’rjBiography (Middle Ages), 
12mo. 7s. hf-bd. — Holiday on Lunatic 
Asylums, 8vo. 5s. bds. — Boy’s New Tes- 
ta.iient, 4to. 1/. Is. bds. 
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The Ionian Islands. — The system 
of education wliich was so laudably 
introduced by the liberal eflbrts of 
Lord Guildford, has been ])roductivc 
of the following results;. 


Names Inhabi- No. of No.of 
the Islands. tants. Schools. Pupils. 

Corfu tS,7;i7 — 3 — 239 

Paxo 3,970 — 1 — 40 

Zante 40,0ra — 13 ^ 

Cephaloihca • . 49,857 — 2 — 157 

Ithaca 8^00 — 1 — 87 

Santa Maura.. 17,425 — 1 — 75 

Ccrigo 8,14G — 8 — 772 


Total.. . .170,398 • 29 1,733 

Wliile to tile inferior classes the 
bles<^ings of education are thus dis- 
pensed, colleges I]a\e lici'ii eslabli'ihed 
for the young nohility, who were abso- 
lutely destitute of all knowledge ! The 


Greek Patois, which has hitherto been 
spoken in tlie Ionian Islands, is gra- 
dually changing into the more eluant 
and copious language of continental 
Greece. A library has also been 
/established by Lord ♦Guildford. Al- 
though it has existed hut two years, it 
contains above o(),()00 volumes of 
select authors, most of them contri- 
buted by the noble Lord. 

PopLL vTioN OF Can vuA. — From tlie 
Parliamentary lie|)orl on Emigration. 


1800. 1825. 

Loner Canada .200,000 — 430,679 
Upper Canada .••• 70,718 — 157,541 
New Ilrunswict ... 35,000 — 72,932 

Nova Scotia ..... 05,000 — 104,000 

C.ipc Breton 2,513 — 16,000 


Prince Kdvvaid’a Isl. 9,676 — 28,657 

Newfoundland . . . 26,505 — 03,644 


rOJJTKWL RETROSPECT. 


Tuc Ministry. — The expected 
change in the ministry ha ; taken place. 
Various reasons are consuhM'ed to have 
combined in cauriiig the dissolu4ion of 
the late administration ; Init jirobaldy 
dissensions among his eolleagues may 
be as.sigiied as the cliief cause of Lord 
(jodcrieb’s resignation. The Duke of 
Wellington is his Lordship’s suctessor. 
Tlie new Cabinet is composed of men 
who oil some political ipiestions have 
expressed different ojdnioifs ; hut the 
majority arc opposed t<i th« Catholic 
claims : wc confess however this is not 
the question which wr consider the 
most important; our anxiety in these 
political changes is rather who will be 
selected as overseers of God’s heritage? 
Will tliey be godly and faithful men ; 
vigilant, apt to teach, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, not covetous; examples of 
the believers in word, in ronversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in ]mrity? 
For if our ('hurch he strong within, we 
fear though we would not expose 
her to, datigcrs from witliout. 

Tfiis State of the Country. — '^Tlie 
Quarter’s Revenue does not presAit 


such a serious defalcation as had been 
anticipated, and as t)ie jirccethug ones 
in the past year had done, though there 
is a deficit of iieail} 200,001)/. upon that 
of the coiTesponding quarli'V, closing 
January oth, 1827; the period when it 
cannot yet he forgotten that our com- 
merce was at its lowest ebb. During 
the prc.sent year, a large demand lias 
been cxjicricnced in our cotton and 
linen manufactures, particularly the 
former ; there is as yet no increase in 
the price of the raw material, though 
the consumption is^ i’onsiderahly in- 
creased U])oii tlie t’Wo preceding year.s. 
The silk -trade is likewise becoming 
more brisk ; and the iron works of 
Stafrordshire are in full operation : tlie 
market for iron is good, and tlmugh 
the pficcs are low, they are regular. ^ 
Altogether the general state of our 
trade and manufactures appears to be 
improvnng.f 

The accounts from the agricullural 
districts are upon the whole feivoinv 
able. Although owing to the uncom- 
mon mildness of the tveather, the 
wheats are rather too forward, yet 
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tliey look beaitifully healtliy, and 
luxuriant ; the crops of turnips are 
very good, — whilst our fanners can 
scarcely remember an equally plenti- 
ful grazing season, or one in which 
dry fodder has been more spared for 
the spring. • 

France. — In consequence of the re- 
sult of the late general election in this 
country, some considerable alterations 
have been made in the cabinet; Mons. 
Villele, with some of his colleagues, 
bi‘ing raised to the Upper Chamber 
and vacating their offices. The new 
ministry is not however considered to 
be very finnly established, and many 
persons doubt whether it will even exist 
until the meeting of the (’hambers, 
uhieh is fixed for the 5th of this month; 
it l)(‘iug generally urderslood that the 
])ersoiis of whom it is comjiosed have 
for the most part acce])tcd of their 
dilferent sitnatioiis without having ar- 
langed together any fixed plan of go- 
A ernnient. nic ])rime minister, being 
hinirtelf wholly dcstituti' of political 
j)rinci])le, has endeavoured in his choice 
of colleagues to combine all parties,— 
a line of conduct which sufficiently en- 
sures the short duration of their ascen- 
dancy. Asa further moans of obtaining 
the support of jmblic opinion, he has 
expressed himself to be desirous of 
granting some eoncesbions to the libe- 
ral party. He has promised the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, the abandonment 
of the severe eensorsbip on the press, 
and a new' law to secure the purity of 
elections ; but these ])romiscs are iu)t 
much relied upon. Indeed, the great 
favour ill which tlie Jesuitical party 
are at court, one of that order being 
Confessor to liis Majesty, renders it 
very improbable tliat the minister will 
find he has the J^ower, even supposing 
him to be really pdsscssed of the incli- 
nation, to fulfil his promise concerning 
their banishment. 

Peninsula. — 'llie King of Spain 
continues at Tan agona, but it is not 
known how long, or why he prtilongs 
his residence there, (’atalonia is yet 
in a disturbed state, without any pros- 
pect^ of its speedy pacili<?fttion. The 
same parties are stiu activfdy opposed 
to eacn other, and an able and ener- 
getic leader alone seems wanting to 
^ve the victory to that side whose in- 
terests he might espouse. The want 
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of Bueh a commander pennits e\^ery 
partizan to act on his own plan, and 
almost with uncontrolled licence. This 
fact is confirmed by the conduct of a 
w'oman, named Navazzo, who com- 
mands one of the apostolic hands with 
great activity and ferocity. On one 
occasion, after defeating a small de- 
tachment of Royalists, and taking 
8«^"cn prisoners, ishe cut the throats of 
six of them wdtli her owm sword, suf- 
fering the seventh ift escape, because 
she bad fomierly knowm him. This 
distracted state of the country at home 
has not prevented the government from 
directing its attention to the recovery 
of the foreign colonies. A large force, 
eight thousand regulars, and the same 
number of provincials, arc collected in 
the Island of Cuba; four or five thou- 
sand more are proceeding thither from 
Old Spain to complete an expedition 
nnder the celebrated Rodilla, for the 
subjection of Mexico : a fleet is also 
fitting out at (.‘adiz for the same pur- 
pose. 

CiRr.rrE. — The news from hence is 
entirely of a pacific character. The 
amhassadors of the allied jmwers had 
indeed quitted (’unstantinople before 
the close of the last year, but there is 
still no immediate appearance of the 
breaking out of hostilities ; on the con- 
trary, the Porte still continues to per- 
severe in its determination not to be 
tlie aggressor, whilst it is equally de- 
termined to resist to the utmost rather 
than give up an iota of what it con- 
siders as its law ful possessions. With 
tliis fiew', among other measures, a 
species of militia has been organized 
in all the principal cities throughout 
the empire. Tlie battle of Navariiio 
has already been productive of benefit 
to Greece. Ibrahim Pacha has made 
every preparation for leaving the coun- 
try ; he lias collected his whole force 
togcfther at Modon and Coron, and is 
only w'aitiiig to receive instructions 
from his fatlier, previous to his re-em- 
barkation. Tims the Morea will soon 
be free without any sanguinary war. 

Russia. — We have seen private 
letters from Petersburg, fuUy confirm- 
ing the expectations' of the yioderation 
of tliat CourT in her view s i*elative to 
Turkey. 'I'lie army will not cross the 
IVuth until ample time has been given 
to the Sultan to accede to the terms 
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wh\ch have been proposed ; and if the 
Ijassage of that river takes place, a 
fresh manifesto will be published at 
the same time, renouncing all inten- 
tions of territorial acquisition. 

The treaU" of peace between Russia 
and Persia has been ratified. 

Canada. — The House of Assembly 
having elected Mons. Pa.ssineau for 
their Speaker, a zealrus leader of the 
opposition, and one ivlio had pledged 
himself to suppoit several measures, 
particularly obnoxious to His Majesty’s 
government; the Governor ivfused to 
ajjprove his election. The Deputies 
then expressed their determination to 
persevere in their choice, and the Go- 
vernor lias prorogued the sitting of the 
States till lie has received directions 


for his conduct from home. Previous 
to the division of Canada into two 
govemmenta the British party predo- 
minated ; since that event the French 
party is the most powerful in Low’er 
Canada ; and Mons. Papineau is the 
leader of that party W'h'lch is composed of 
the descendants of the ancient French 
colonists, the most numerous of the in- 
habitants, and possessed of the greatest 
share of the landed jiroperty, and who 
have always opposed every measure fa- 
vourable to the introduction of British 
princijiles of government and legisla- 
tion. 

J a\ — 'Ilie war between the Dutch 
government and the natives of this 
Island is renewed with great activity 
on both sides. 


it 

ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

BRir.HTON, — The new church at Brighton, built by Lord Egrkmont, has been con- 
secrated and opened for divine service. 

Cheltenham. — The sum of 2,800/. has been niised towards the erection of a free 
church at Cheltenham, to which the Loid Bishop of Gloucester has subscribed 100/. 

Pentonmlle. — The new chapel of ease, St. Mark the Evangelist, Middleton Square, 
Pentonville, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, has been consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

Diocese of Llandaff: — Sem ols. — Mr. Editor, — Having perused the notice in 
your last number, of Bishop Sumner’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff 
with peculiar pleasure, and having also observ'ed, at page 05, a schedule with a state of 
that Diocese, and that it appears that there arc only thirty-nine daily schools therein, 
I am anxious to obviate a misunderstanding that may arise from the statement. Such 
schools alone are designed which are i^n connexion, I apprehend, with the National Society; 
for it is a fact, that if schools in general be referred to, there arc nearly ten times that 
number in the Diocese of Llandaff, — there being scarcely a parish without a school, and 
in some parishes there are two, three, and four schools, and even a greater number. I 
trust you will do me the favour to insert this in your next. 

”I remain your obedient Servant, 

Jan* 11, 1828. A Clergym.an of the Diocese of Llandaff. 


Graduates of the University of Dublin. — The Bishop of Chester has expressed 
his determination to ordain such Graduates of Dublin University as have proper titles 
andcertificatcsof having attended Divinity Lectures . — Stockport Advertiser ^ Jan. 18, 1828. 

Diocese of^Barbados and the Leeward Islands. — We have received information 
from this diocese respecting the progress made in the work of education, and particularly a 
report of the branch association established in St. Christopher in aid of the Society for the 
Religious Instruction of the Negroes. The Bishop and his Clergy are steadily advancing 
the system of catechetical instruction on the estates which re open to them, and we are 
glad to observe th|,t the number of those from which they a^e excluded is uaily 
l^minUhin^; there are sopc instances, too, of managers affording instruction to the 
slaves during the intervals which elapse between the visits of the catechists. The usual 
course adopted is to read a form of prayer selected from the liturgy, and to deliver a plain 
discourse, generally one of Mr. Harte’s Lectures on Matthew’s Gospel ; and to examine 
and instruct the younger negroes in the Church Catechism. In each parish there is a 
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Sunday School, aifd there is only one island which has not one or more large day schools 
in full and effective operation ; in this, one will be opened as soon as a proper master and 
mistress can be provided. In all these schools the free-coloured and slave are instructed 
together ; in some the wliite and free-coloured ; in others the white, the free-coloured, 
and the slave. These schools afford religious instruction w'ith reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, on the national system, and under the superintciidenre of the Clergy, with 
several active amk excellent laymen. At Bridge Town in particular, there arc two 
excellent schools, one for white boys and girls, and the other for coloured boys and 
girls ; both well conducted and piodiicing great good : the latter has 200 children. In 
the island of St. Christopher, it appears that upwards of 500 children are receiving 
instruction. In many parishes a week-day evening lecture has Ifecn established, whicli 
is generally well cittended if obstacles arc not opposed by the manager of the estates. 

We subjoin the following statement of the baptisms and marriaf^s of slaves in the 
island of St. Christopher for one year. 

Parishes. Baptisms. Marriages. 

St. (icorgo, Basseterre • • 63 0 

St. Peter, Basseterre 30* 3 

Trinity, Palmetto Point 40 2 

St. Mary, Cayon CO no return 

St. Thomas, Middle Island 85 G 

St. Paul, Capisterre no retinn 

St. Anne, Sandy-Point. no return 

St. .lohn, Capisterre 56 3 

Christ Church, Nicholas Town 23 1 

The foregoing account needs no comment ; it shews that the friends of education have 
gained a secure footing, and that the lets and hindrances which they have experienced 
are, though in some instances too slowdy, disappearing. It is gratifying, too, to observe 
that while the instruction of the negroes is the subject of anxious care, a far greater 
degree of anxiety is manifested than heretofore with respect to the education of the 
white population. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has not been backward in forwarding 
this good work, and its ample and prompt piovision of books and a liberal grant of 
money is gratefully acknowledged by the colonists. 

At the last general meeting in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ The Society is highly gratified at perceiving fiom reports and extracts of correspon- 
dence now submitted to the general meeting, and ^m information of a similar nature 
received during the last year from Jamaica, that so much has been done in a short space 
of time for the promotion of Christian knowledge in the West Indies; and will be 
anxious to assist and cncouiage the exertions now’ making by the Bishops and Clergy, 
and by many proprietors and managers of estates for its extension ; and resolve to grant 
the sum of 5001 to the Bishop of Jamaica, and a like sum to the Bishop of Barbados, to 
lie expended under their Lordships’ direction, in furffierancc of that great object in which 
the Society and the nation at large have long expressed so deep an interest, the 
general diffusion of religious instruction throughout the West Indies.” 


PREFERMENTS. 

The Kino has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
nominating, presenting, and appointing the Rev. William Ward, Doctor iti Divinity, 
to the Bishopric of the Isle of Man and Sodor, void by the translation of Dr. George 
Murray, the late Bishop thereof, to the See of Rochester. 


Name, Preferment. 

Bowen, John .... Bawdrip, R. ^ 

Cooke, T Brighton new Church 


Coop^, Lovick • . . 

Crosse, J. D. O. . 

Deeker, Robert . • , 
Dixon, R. S 

Edwardcs, T.W. 


Ingold^thorpc, R. 

l*awlett, V. 

Wakerley, R. 

Great Tey, Since, Reel. 
f Khuddlan, V. 


Cmnty. Diocese. Patron. 

„ /Bath &/R. Bush, Esq. and 
Somers. | ^ jj ^ 

Sussex Chichest. V. of Brighton 

Norfolk Norw. 

Lon /Hs oum petition. 
Somers. Chancellor 


Norlham, 
Essex 
• Flint 


L Wells v/iiaiiccuui 

. ^terboro.Marquis of Exeter 
London S. Thornton, Esq. 


{ Khuddlan, V. • Flint St.Asaphl„. , 

and Vicarship in Cath. Church of St. Asaph / ** ‘ P 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. ” Patron. 

Hammond, G. • . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Guilford 


Hildyard, William . Llangeler, V. Carraarth.St.l)avids Lord Chancellor 

Hodson, J. Johnson Yolvertoft, II. Northam. Peterboro.Earl Craven 

Howell, Rees • . . • Llancarvan, V. Glamorg. Llandalf Lord Chancellor 

Ireland, John .... Lect. of St. Andrew, Plym. Devon. Exeter The Mayor 

J eny ns, Leonard . . Swaffham Bnlbcck,V. Camb. Ely EishopofEly 

Law, Archdeacon • • Can. Resid. in Cath. Cb. of Wells Dn. & Ch. of Wells 

Marsham, Hon. J. • . W ateringbury Kent Rochester D. & C. of Rochester 

Mingaye, George fWistow, V. Hunts Lincoln E. Palmer, Esq. 

to hold by disp. Kennett, R. ' Camb. Norwich O. Godfrey, Esq. 

Paske, G. Alexandr- Needham Market, CAq;>. Suffolk Norwich R. of Barking 

Plumcr, Charles Norton, V. Durh.iin Durham Bishop of Durham 

Stapyltoii, Martin.. Barlboroiigh, R. Derby Lichfield C. H. Rhodes, Esq. 

Trevelyan, W. C... Nettlecombe, R. Somers Sir J. Trevelyan, Bt. 

Walter, Edward .. Woodhall, V. ^ Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 

Wame, J Minor Canonry in Cath. Chii di of Bristol 

Watkins, Thomas. , Wyke Rumbold, V. Sussex ^ Dn. of Chichester 

White, James . . , . Stoke Lane, P. C. Somers | 

Worsley, Henry .. Dom. Chap, to Ills Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 
Yarker, Robert . . St. Clave, Chester, R. Chester Chester BUhop of Chester 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Reverend Alexander Arbuthnot, D. D. Lord Bishop of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora. 

Name. Preferment. ‘ County. Diocese. Patron. 

Anstey, Christopher Norton, V. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 

Barnard, EdNvardW. South Cave, V. York York Rev. E. W. Barnard 

f Niton, R. with ^ 

Bar wis, John .. < Godshill, V. in the Isle ; Hants Winchest.(iueen’s Coll. Oxford 
t of Wight J 

Boulter, Henry , Welland, V. Worccst. Worcest. Lord Chancellor 

Cantis, John Fellow of Chr^t Coll. Camb. 

Corsellis, F. ...... Layer Marncy, R. Essex London N. Corsellis, Esq. 

Fowler, Robert.. /Carboys, R. Hunts Lincoln W. Strode Ksq. 

l^ana Langton, R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 

( Stanton-by.the-Bridge, R. ^ 

Graves, George . < and • 5 Derby Lie h. •< „!** „* 

C Swaikstonc, R. ^ ^ Bart. 

Jacob, John H Preb. of Ruscomb, in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 

Lewis, Robert Chingford, R. Essex London Mr. Heathcote 

May, Edward F. .. Framirtgtqn, V. Devon Exeter Rev.S.T.May 


County. Diocese. Patron. 

Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
York York Rev. E. W. Barnard 

I Hants Winchest.Queen’s Coll. Oxford 

Worccst. Worcest. Lord Chancellor 
lb. 

E.S.SCX London N. Corsellis, Esq. 
Hunts Lincoln W. Strode, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 

^Derbv Li.h. / Sir H. Harpur, Bart. 
tSir H. 


Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 
London Mr. Heathcote 
Exeter Rev. S. T. May 


Owen, Hugh 


C Archdeacon of Salop, 1 n.Lou /r-i rv 
^ Preb. of Bishopshull / ^*ch. & Cov. 

.. V Preb.ofGillinghamMinorinCath.Ch.ofSalisbury Bishop of Salisbury 
i Bampton, V. and Oxford Oxford Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

V, St. J iilian, Shre webury, P.C. Salop Lichfield Earl of Tankerville 


Farrington, M. • • • • Birkby, R. 
Place,' Thomas. . 

Pyke, George • . . • Wickhainbi 
Rawlins, William . , TeversaJi, 1 

Simpson, Frand, 

C CapeljiSt. M 
Tweed, Joseph. • •? Wenham Pi 
V and Hintlcs 

Wormington, W. 7 “'jJ/ 


{ Kirklington, R. York 

and Skelton, R. Yor?t 

. • Wickhainbrook, V. Suffolk 

. , TeversaJi, R. Notts 

{ Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Bristol 
Tarrant Gunvillc, R. Dorset 

t and Hintlesham, R. Suffolk 

{ Norton, V. tmih •# T 

Lcnchwick,P.C. j-Worcesi 


I ork Pec. 4" ^jrmp^Bishop of Durham 
York Chester Countess Ormond 

Yor?t York Mr. Hep worth 

Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 

Notts York T. Bury, Esq. 

if Lord Chancellor 

Dorset Bristol o University ColK Ox. 


^ Suffolk Norwich R. Powell, Esq. 

Suffolk Norwich W. Deane, Esq. 
]• Worcest. Worcest 
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Name, 

Bailey, George 

Bricknell. J.H 

Carr, John Addison, jun 
Coleridge, George. • • • • 

Fothergill, Henry 

Owen, William • A • . . • 

Ranken, G. Elliott 

Sydenham, John 

Thornhill, Bache 

Wiseman, Martin 


Residence, County. 

Wake’s Colne. Essex 

Odiham Hants 

Hadstock Essex 

Ottery St. Mary Devon 

Castlemorton, Curacy Worcester 

Gravesend, Kent 

Clifton Somerset 

Culliimpton Devon 

Stanton Derby 

Wennin^on, Curacy Essex 


UNIVERSITY intelligence. 

OXFORD. 


Messrs. W. K. Hamilton, P. H. Nind, 
11. Denison, G. L. Parsons and C. Words- 
worth, have been elected Students of Christ 
Church. Me.ssrs. J. An.stice, J. E. Bates, 
E. Hill and H. Kynaston, arc admitted 
Students of the same Society, having been 
elected in May last from W cstminster Col- 
Icge. 

Mr. George Cox and Mr. Thomas Broad- 
Icy Fookes, have been admitted Scholars of 
New College. 

Degrees conferred. 

BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY (hy 
[accumulation.) 

Rev. Charles Tapp Griffith, Wadham Coll. 
Master of Warminster School. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Frederick Nolan, Exeter Coll. 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

George Hamilton Neve, Magdalen Hall, 
(incorporated from Trinity Coll. Dublin.) 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Charles Backhouse Sowerby, Univer- 
sity Coll. Grand Compounder. 

Henry Erskine Head, St. Mai y Hall. 

Rev. George W. Ay oodhouse, St. Mary Hall. 
Joseph Ncate W^alsh, St.John’s Coll. 


Rev. AVilliam Hazel, Christ Church. 
William Cradock Hall, Queen’s Coll. 

RACMELORS OF ARTS. 

Frederick Russell, St. Mary Hall. 

John Griffith, Jesus Coll. 

George Marsham, Christ Church. 

Richard Lane Freer, Christ Church. 
Thomas Dix, Christ Church. 

John Duffus, (iiicen’s (’oil. 

John Saunders, Queen’s Coll. 

Joseph Braithwaite, Queen’s Coll, 

Fletcher Woodhouse, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry lloldsworth, Brasennose Coll. 

John Kershaw Craig, Magdalen Hall, 
Douglas Smith, Student of Christ Church. 
AValte^ L. Brown Student of Christ Church. 
Henry Sanders, Student of Christ Church. 
Rich. Seymour, Student of Christ Church. 
Francis E. Paget, Student of Christ Church, 
Phillip Henry Nind, Christ Church. 

Hon. Frederick C. Amherst, Christ Church 
JohnfRyle Wood, Christ Church. 

James (3ox, Christ Church, 

John G. (iriffith, Fellow of St. John’s Coll, 
Frederick Maude, Brasennose Coll. 
Horatio l*^lson Goddard, Brasennose Coll. 
George Leigh, Brasennose Coll. 

John Page Read, Exeter Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Hulsean Prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to Mr. Edward Young, 
student of Trinity College, for hisTdisser- 
tation on tbe following subject: — “ The 
Contention between Paul and Parnahas." 

TJie Master and Fellows ol^Jesus College 
have obtained from th€ir Visitor, the Bishop 
of El^, a new statute, which has been 
confirmed by the Crown, and which re- 
moves the present restriction witli regard 
to tbe election of an equal number of 
Fellows from the Northern and Southern 


counties, and enables the Society to elect 
Fellows, without any such restriction, from 
any part of England and Wales. The 
new 'statute is to take effect at the expi- 
ration of five years. 

The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of Lent 
term, 1829:-#- • 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

*3. The Hecuba of Euripides. 

A. The Third Book of Cicero’s Offices. 
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PRIZE SUBJECTS, 1828. 

The Vice*Chancellor "has issued the fol- 
lowinf? notice : — 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
being pleased to give annually a gold medal 
for the encouragement of English Poetry, 
to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose the best Ode, or the best Poem in 
heroic verse; tlie subject for the present 
year is, 

“ The Invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
Buonaparte.^* 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for the University give annually, 

1. Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose com- 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not 
of sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts : and, 

2. Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shall have resided not less than seven terms, 
at the time when the exercises are to be sent 
in ; the subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

De origine Script urep Alpkabetica, 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Quibus potissimnvi in rebzis Hodicrni ab 
Antiquis discrejyent^ et quas oh causas? 

III. Sir W. Browne having bequeathed 
three gold medals, value five guineas each, 
to such resident undergraduates as shall 
compose 

1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho : 

2. Tlie best Latin Ode in imitadon of 
Horace : 

3. The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia: and 


4. The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial : 

The subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

jEgyptus. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

HanfiibM. 

(3) For the Greek Epigram, 

'Ev 8e ireipq. 

TeAos Bia<paiv€Taiy ns 

*EfoxcwTtpos yeVTjrai — PiNDAK. 

(4) For the Latin Epigram, 

ndAA* i)nt(rraro tpyUf KaKuis S* rjirlaraTO 

Trdtnu. — Homer. 

IV. The Person prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchase of one or more Greek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspearc, Ben Jonsoii, 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse. The subject for the present 
year is 

Tiioilus and Cressida, Act III. Sc. 3. 
Beginning — 

“ 2*imc hath, my Lardy a wallet on his 

barky** c\t. 

And ending — 

** And draw great Mars to faction.** 

The metre to he Tragicum lambtcum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum. XBcsc exercises 
are to be accentuated, and accompanied by 
a literal Latin prose version, and arc to be 
sent in on or before April 30, 1828. 

V. The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the present 
year : — JIow far have the Laws of the Jews 
been abrogated by the Christian Dispensa- 
tim ? 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January 19, 1828. 

Tliose Eentlcmen whose names are preceded by an asterisk have one or more terms to keep 
previous to being admitted to their degrees, although they p^ed their examination in the 
tullowing order of arrangement. 

WRANGLERS. 


Perry, 

Trin. 

Baily, 

Job. 

Evans, 

Job. 

Lund, 

Joh. 

Overton, 

Joh. 

Selwyn, 

Joh. 

Snowball, 

Joh. 

C. Smith, 

Joh. 

Tuck, 

Emm. 

Hall, 1 

tiCai. 

Haymes, J 

Clare 

Cockburu, 

Sid. 

Dickson, 

Emm. 

Dodd, 

Magd. 

^Raine, 

Trin. 

Morton, 

Sid. 

Cookeslcy, 

Joh. 


Smith, . Cai. 
Gratrix, Job. 
Goodwin, C. C. C. 
Scaplehorn, C. C. C. 
Fitzlierbert, Trin. 
Lestourgeon,Tfin, 
Stokes, Cai. 
Coddington, Trin. 

SENIOR 
Kerrison, C.C. C. 
Jones, C. C. C. 
Bentall, Trin. 
Cotti'Till, «Qu. 
Gillies, Cai. 
Docker, Chr. 
Barnes, Trit.. 
Burrow, Qu. 


Peile, Trin. 

Dusautoy, Q.u. 
Spedding, Cai. 
Wichcote, Job. 
Briggs, Cai. 
Sheffield, Qu. 
Smith, Cath. 
Robinson, Trin. 

OPTIMES. 

Willis, Trin. 
Maynard, /lai. 
Bateman, Qu. 
Bower, Jes. 
Todd, Cai. 
Collin, Emm. 
Simpson, C.C. C. 


Potter, 

Pet. 

Fawcett, 

Trin. 

ALmack, 

Joh. 

Borlase, 

Trin. 

Cockayne, 

Joh. 

Jones, 

Magd. 

Swann, 

Joh. 

Atherton, 

Qu. 


Gunton, 

Chr. 

Wace, 

Trin. 

Barker, 

C. C.C 

Jerrard, 

? Cai. 

Whittington, f Qu. 

Platt, 

Trin. 

Maclafeu, 

Trin. 
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JUNIOR OPTIMES. • 


Appleton, 

Job. 

Houghton, 

C. C. C. 

Thornton, 

C.C.C. 

Brockman, 

Trin. 

Blake, 

Pet. 

Knight, 

Trin. 

Dugard, j 

Joh. 

Ashworth, 

Trin. 

Brown, 

Trin. 

Hankinson 

1 C.C.C. 

Page, i 

Emm. 

Ford, 

Joh. 

Yardley, 

Job. 

Povah, 

/ Trin. 

Baxter, 

Joh. 

Procter, 

Pemb. 

GihBon, 

C. C. C. 

Reynard, 

Jes. 

Brayshaw, 

Joh. 

Tate, 

Trin. 

Snow, 

Joh.0 

Atkinson, 

Magd. 

•Ogilby, 

Trin. 

•Cook, 

Joh. 

Kingdon, 

Trin. 

•Goodwin, 

Sid. 


Pet. 




ROT AT, — Borton, Cath. | Watson, 

Joh. 




* 

* • « 


• 




Mickleburgh, 

Trin. 

— Cottrell) 

) Pernb^ 


Goie, 

Emm. 

•Nevile, 

} Trin. 

•Fisher, 

Joh. 1 

Iladen, 

C. C. C. 

Slaiinton, 

Chr. 

•Cordeaux, 

i Cath. 

Whittington, Clare 

Roe, 

Cath. 

Dixon, 

Cath. 

Goile, 

Clare 

Huslegravc, Cath. 

•Hanham, 

Pet. 

•Ingham, 

Trin. 

Key, 

Cath. 

Onslow, 

Qu. 

Waite, 

Clare 

•Williams, 

Qu. 

Walpole, 

Trin. 

James, 

Joh. 

Grisdole, f Emm. 

•Bennett, 

Qn. 

Hodges, 

Qu. 

Harrison, 

Qu. 

Howe, i C.C.C. 

Harvey, 

Qu. 

1 Turner, sen. Pemb. i 

•Arkwright, 

\ Trin. 

1 Money, 

Trin. 

•Williams, 

Cath. 

♦Hiscock, 

Qu. 

•Robinson, 

/ Trin. 

WeybridgC) 

) Joh. 

Hastings, 

Trin. 

•Cree, 

Trin. 

Walk ins, 

Qu. 

Palmer, 

Trin. 

Fisher, 

Clare 

Barker, 

Trin. 

Ottei, 

pet. 

Stringer, 

Chr. 

Uomilly, 

Chr. 

•E. Perry, 

Trin. 

Williams, 

Chr. 

•Annand, 

Jes. 

Barrett, 

Pemb. 

•Baker, 

Joh. 

Andrews, 

Jes. 

Dunn, Y 

Qu. 

Kelk, sen. 

Jes. 

Pi r ton, 

Qu. 

Bull, 

Qu. 

Lewis, > 

Joh. 

Harrison, 

Trin. 

Handley, 

Trin. 

1 Simpson, 

Trin. 

Welby, } 

Chr. 

Cooper, 

Pemb. 

•Foster, 

Emm. 

•Hope, 

Trin. 

•Macdonald) 

) Cai. 

Maynard, 

Cai. 

Thompson! 

, Trill. 

♦Charriere, 

Chr. 

Frobi&her, 

Tnn. 

Fraser, 

Qu. 

Hogg, 1 

C. c. c. 

Stone, 

Tiin. 

Sanford, 

Trin. 

BoLssier, 

Magd. 

S heard,/ 

Sid. 

Monck, 

Trin. 

•Trench, 

Joh. 

•Clarke, 

Qu. 

Roby, 

Emm. 

Manning, 

Cath. 

Bedford, 

Clare 

Hniden, 1 

Job. 

•Ld.C.Wclleslcy,Tr. 

Wordswoilh, Trin. 

•Rowland, 

Magd. 

Morgan,/ 

Cai. 

Kinchant, 

Qu. 

Bradford, 

Magd. 

Matthews, 

) Joh. 

Paley, 

Job. 

•Bond, 

Trin. 

•Morshead, 

Sid. 

Neale, 

f Emm. 

Wranghamj 

, Magd. 

•Locke, 

Qu. 

•R. Bird, 

Magd. 

Drosier, 

Sid. 

Bland, 

Cai. 

• Davis, 1 

Tr. II. 

Laeon* 

Emm. 

Graham, 

c.c. c. 

Ingham, 

Qu. 

•Davis,/ 

Trill. 

Ashfoid, 

Trin. 

Cliarapncss, Trin. 

Jeffery, 

Pemb. 

Layton, 

Pet. 

Eyre, 

Chr. 

Carson, 

Pet. 

Fcihlcn, 

Joli. 

Beckett, 

Joh. 

Victor, 

Clare 

•Wood, 

Trin. 

Marriott, 

Trin. 

•Tuckett, 

Joh. 

Astley, 

c.c.;c. 

Olive, 

C. C. C. 

Hopkins, 

Joh. 

•Chapman, 

Joh. 

Beebee, 

Joh. 

White, 

Emm. 

•Chapman, 

Chr. 

Broughton 

, Emm. 

Turned, jun. 

. Pemb. 

Bowerbaiik, Joh. 

Robinson, 

Joh. 

Heso|rigc, 

Qu. 

Becher, 

Joh. 

•Eustace, 

Trin. 

Hall, 

Trin. 

Corbett, ”1 

Trin. 

Wrench, 

C.C.C. 

Dawson, iun. Joh. 

•Langdon, 

Qu. 

•Jones, > 

Trin. 

•Robertson, 

Chr. 

Spencer, 

Joh. 

Page, 

C. C. C. 

Parr, ) 

Joh. 

•Nugent, • 

Trin. 

Douglas, 

Joh. 

Webb, 

Trirv 

Dalton, 

1 Mag. 

Langshaw, 

Joh. 

•Lc Mann, 

Trin. 

•Bridge, 

Qu. 

•Fitzinauricc J Joh, i 

Waller, 

Trin. 

Dashwood, 

Qu. 

Bolden, 

Trin. 

James, 

Chr. 

Pratt, 

Trin. 

Sampson, 

Jes. 

Holland, I 

Qu. 

Bullcr, 

Trin. 

Dolphin, 

Trin. 

James, 

Trin. 

Wybrew,/ 

Joh. 

•Gorton, 

iTr. 

John'^on, 

Qu. 

Webber, 

Joh. 

Uawlinsoii, 

Trin. 

Dawson, sen. f Joh. 

M.irriner, 

Trin. 

Ildcrton, 

Trin. 

Robinson, 

Cath. 

•Coleman , } 

Chr. 

Koupell, 

Trin. | 

Kyd, 

Emm. 

Lee, 

Trin. 

•Maltby, J 

>Pct. 

Yonge, 

Jes. 

Lowry, 

Clare 

•Hayes, 

Trin. 

Gilpin, 

f’hr. 

Nicholson, 

Jes. 

Frere, 

Trin. 

Tucker, 

Qu. 

Lawfaon, 

Trin. 

• Packer, 

Cath. 

Nottidge, 

Pemb. 

Wedgwood, Trin, 

T. H#Bird 

, Magd. 

•Goring, 

Sid. 

•Rotton, 

Trin. 

*Cla% 

Joh. 

• Spencer, 

Trin. 

•Smith, 

Qu. 

— 

•Saunders, 

Joh. 

Baylay, 

Trin. 

•Fawcett, 

Jell. 

Askew, • 

Emm. 

•Coghlan, 

Qu. 

Peel, 

Joh. 

Matthias, 

C.C.C. 

•Brookes, 

Pet. 

Bourne, 

Emm. 

Griffith, 

Qu. 

Tywhitt, 

Jes. 

Kelk, jun. 

Jes. 



Shore, 

Sid. 

Ymrng, 

Trin. 

•Wake, 

Trin. 


XGROTAT. 

^Graham, Qu. | Michell, Tr.H. | Pooley, Jes. | Tharp, Clir. 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1828. 

PRIOR C6MB. 

Jan. 6. Coll. Trin. 

13. Coll. Joh. 

20. Mr. Woolnough, Chr. 

27. Mr. Marshall, Regin. 

Feb. 3. Mr. Heath, Clar. 

10. Mr. Cobbold, Cai. 

17. Coll. Regal. 

24. Coll. Trill. 

Mar. 2. Coll. Joh. 

9. Mr. Bl^ kburnc, Chr. 

16. Mr. Norman, Cath. 

23. Mr. Browne, Corp. 

80. Mr. Biilv/er, Jes. 

Apr. 6. Fest. PASCiir 
13. Coll. Trin. 

20. Coll. Joh. 

27. Mr. Pooley, Chr. 

Mai. 4. Mr. Furnival, Regin. 

11. Mr. Charlton, Sid. 

18. Mr. Lockwood, Jes. 

25. Fest. Pentec. 

Jun. 1. Coll. Trin. 

8. Coll. Joh. 

15. Mr. May, Chr. 

22. Mr. Jackson, Uogin. 

29. Comm CM. Benec. 

Jul. 0. Mr. Stone, Sid. 

13. Mr. Lafont, Emm. 

20. Coll. Regal. 

27. Coll. Trin. 

POSTEB COMB. 

Jan. 1. Fest. Ctrc. Mr.T.Belgrave, Joh. 
6. Fest. Epiph. Mr. Mathew, Joh. 
13. Mr. G. Belgravc, Joh. « 

20. Mr. Edge, Joh. 

25. CoNV. St. Paul. Mr.Jenkyn,Joh. 
27. Mr. Cecil, Magd. 

Feb. 2. Fest. Purif. Mr.Crawley, Mag. 
3. Mr. Vane, Magd. 

10. Mr. T. M. Sutton, Trin. 

17. Mr. Boys, Trin. 

20. Dies Cinerum. Concio ad 
Clerum. 

24. Fest.S.Matth. Mr.C.Musgrave, 

Trin. 

Mar. 2. Mr. H. V. Elliott, Trin. 

‘ 9. Mr. Ingle, Pet. 

1 6. Mr. R. Pretyman, Trin. ^ 

23. Mr. Huntley, Trin. 

25. Fest. | Mr. Sarel, Trin, 
Annunc. \ Mr. J. Arkwright, Trin 

30. Mr, Spence, jun. Trin. 

Apr. 4. Passio Dom. Mr.Hanbury,Ernni. 

6. Fest. Pasch. Coll. Regal. 

7. Fer. Ima. Mr. Fowell, Emm. 

8. Per. 2da. Mr. Philms, Emm. 

13. Mr. Bonnett, Sid.^ 


Apr. 20. Mr. Poynder, Jjhr. 

25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. C. S. Lux- 
moore, Joh. 

27. Mr. Calvert, Jes. 

Mai. 1. FEST.SS.PHiL.etJ.Mr. Keene, Sid. 
4. Mr. Geo. Waddington, Trin. ‘ 

11. Mr. J. C. Frances, Trin. 

15 Fest Ascens /^'^-Wyneb, Sid. 
15.1 lst.Ascens. I Mr.Ridsdale,Clar. 


29. 

Jul. 6. 
13 . 

20 . 


. ^ Mr.Ridsdale,Clar. 

Mr. E. T. Bid well, Clar. 

Fi:st. Pentec. Coll. Regal. 

Fer. I'na. Mr. While, Joh. 

Fer. 2‘la. Mr. Aiuslie, Pemb. 

Mr. Abbott, Cath. 

Mr. Goddard, Sid. 

Fcst.S. B A RN AB. Mr.Douglas, Joh. 
Mr. Barrow, Joh. 

Mr. Green, Trin. 

Fest. Nat. Joh. Baft. Mr. Wor- 
thington, Clar. 

Fest. S. Pet. Com. Benefact. 
Mr. Clapham, Trin. 

Mr. Miller, Clar. 

Mr. Dobson, Pet. 

Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Sparke, Jes. 
Mr. Cheap, Trin. 


RESP. intiii:olog. 


Mr. R. Smith, Trin. 


Mr. Petti ward, Trin, 


Mr. Whishaw, Trin 


Mr. Burton, Cai. 


Mr. Mathew, Trin. 


Mr.Feacham, Joh. 


Mr. Otter, Jes. . . . 

RTSSP. IN JUR. CIV. 
Mr. Hustler, Jes. 

Mr. Edggi', Cai. . . . 

RESP. IN MEDIC. 

Mr. Pinckartii Cai. 
Mr. Hoots, Jes. . . . 


OPPON. 

C Coll. Joh. 

. •' Mr. Hallewell, Chr, 
C Mr. Venn, Rcgin. 
r Mr. E. R. William- 
1 son, Clar. 

J Mr. Dawson, Cai. 

C Coll. Regal. 

£ Coll. Trin. 
i.fUCoW. Joh. 

C Mr. Ash, Chr. 

C Mr. Coldwell, Cath: 

< Mr. Cape, Clar. 

( Mr. Warren, Jes. 

( Coll. Regal. 

I Coll. Trin. 
t Coll. Joh. 

£ Mr. C. Smith, Pet. 

< Mr. Tyson, Cath, 
Mr. Wilkinson, C.C. 

< Mr. Pope, Emm. 

? Coll. Regal. 

t Coll. Trin. 

OPPON. 

( Mr. Caldwell, Jes. 

I Mr. Bennett, Emm. 
( Mr. North, Cai. 

' i Mr. Abdy, Jes. 
OPPON. 

i Mr. Shaw, Cai. 

Mr. Maclean, Cai. 
•f Mr.Babington; Pern* 
( Mf. Beck, Jes. 


7 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. . . 

We Aink " C.'’ will, upon a second pei^sal, perceive he has inisunderstoood the argument 
of the reiliewer. — A Correspondent requests Ihihalhnsis to favour the public with his 
oun interpretation of 1 John v. 16.— We are obliged to po^ti^one some articles. • 



THE 

CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

MARCH. 1*828. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — A Vindication of the Literary Character of the late Professor 
Porson^ from the Animadversions of the Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, 
D. D. F. R. S, F, A. S. P. R. S. L. Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in 
various Publications on 1 John v, 7. By Orito Cantabrigiensis. 
Deightons, Cambridge, and Rivingtons, London, 1827. pp. 404. 

The zeal with which the present Bishop of Salisbury has long 
prosecuted his inquiries concerning the disputed passage, 1 John v. 7, 
and the strong persuasion which he has repeatedly expressed of the 
genuineness of that verse, must be well known to all the theological 
readers of the day. That the Right Reverend Prelate has brought 
to this question great learning, and unimpeachable integrity of purpose, 
will be denied by no person who is qualified to speak upon the subject : 
but whether a conviction of the irpportancc of the doctrine 
which that verse so decisively affirms, and a laudable disinclination to 
give unnecessary advantage to those who impugn this article of 
the Christian faith, may not occasionally have led him to lay undue 
stress upon certain arguments in vindication of the passage, and to 
attach too little force to opposing evidence, is more than we would 
venture to assert. On this point every reader must determine for 
himself : and if peradventure it should appear .that such is the fact, 
we are only furnished with an additional prbof how unduly the best 
minds may be influenced by opinions previously formed, and a con- 
scientious anxiety for the truth itself may sometimes lead us astray. . 

The name of Professor Porson is too much identified with this 
controversy not to claim the special notice of every writer, who has 
entered upon the question fo*r the last thirty years and upwards ; and 
to weaken the force of that great man’s authority must be a leading 
objeqt with all the defeifflers of the verse. If it can be shewn that 
the learned Professor was, from the peculiar cha^^cter of his mind, or 
the nature of his studies, but indifferently qualified for the -work of 
sacred criticism ; if it can be proved that he has indulged in unwar- 
ranted statements, or by garbled extracts has perverted the sense of 

/yoL, X. NO. HI. T 



13S Biihop and Professor Porson, 
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the authors whom he avowedly cites, relying rather upon the indolence 
of his readers and upon the ordinary effect of bold and contemptuous 
assertions, than upon the just merits of the case ; much will doubtless 
have been done towards disarming a very troublesome and most 
provoking opponent, and something will have been g&ined in support 
of the contested passage. It was perfectly natural^ therefore, perhaps 
we might say neressary, tha^ the Right Reverend Prelate should 
endeavour toy^etract so far as he justly might from the credit of 
the Professor in relation to this controversy. A question of this 
nature ought to be settled by the force of evidence only ; and if the 
name of Porson had given to his side of the argument any improper 
advantage ; or if, towering in the pride of literary strength, he had 
suffered his contempt for Archdeacon I'ravis to betray him into 
unfairness of quotation, we think that the Bishop was abundantly 
justified in endeavouring to bring him down to his proper level. In 
the motto, which is prefixed to this volume, we heartily concur ; 
ayCpa ov Sitcaior, el ddvoi 
B\tt7rr£tv Tov iaSXdi , idy piatiy Kvpfjg, 

The doubt in this case would be only about the application of if. The 
adage, de moriuis nil nisi bonum, Porson himself was accustomed to 
represent as a proverb invented by rogues ; nobody dared, according 
to him, to meddle With the rascals while living, and they hoped under 
this shelter to escape when they were dead I 

But that the charges even of so amiable a man, and so profound a 
scholar, as is the Bishop of {Salisbury, should be allow|^ to pass without 
a close examination into the justice of them, wii neither to be 
expected nor desired. The point at issue is one of too great magnitude 
to be complimented away either to the divine or the critic ; and it 
would have been strange indeed, if that University to which Porson 
was so illustrious an ornament while living had "^ntained no scholar 
willing to vindicate his reputation when now no more. The present 
apologist comes forward^ for reasons stated in the Preface, under an 
assumed title, and we have no right in strictness to demand his name'; 
but if, as he informs us, ** he has the satisfaction of thinking, that 
the mistakes into which he may have fallen will be attributed to the 
right person,’’ we scruple not to add, that the individual to whom this 
volume is by common rumour assigned has all the claims to be heard 
which talent and learning and personal character can give. 

The nature of the task which the author has proposed to him- 
self is — ' ^ 

Not t6 engage on thefpresent occasion in the controversy respecting 1 Joh. v. 7 : 
his only concern is to examine the rounds of those statements of Mr. Porson, 
which have been objected to by Bimop Burgess: and to ascertain whether they 
are such as might have been honemy taken by a man of sense, who was well 
acquainted >vith the subject under discussion. — P. 4. 
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Bishop Burgess and Professor Porson, 

• 

It is impossible, however, that Crito could do justice to his subject 
without entering in some degree into the arguments which the general 
controversy involves ; and he has introduced, incidentally, much 
valuable matter in that respect. Of his own opinion upon the verse 
in dispute, he*neither makes, nor affects to make, any secret: he 
maintains the passage to be spurious ; but in the doctrine of the 
Trinity he is not less a firm believer th^n is the Bishop of Salisbury. 

It is, indeed, high time tp discard the notion, — a ngition unworthy 
of any gcnik’ous and candid mind, that a man’s orthodoxy is to be 
decided by his admission or rejection of this particular text. The 
Socinian will, of course, be opposed to it, or he jnust cease to be a 
Socinian : but the rejection of it is no proof of erroneous sentiments 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. The simple question is, whether the 
passage be really genuine, or not. If it be, then by all means defend 
and maintain it ; if no(, let it not be imagined for a moment that any 
mischief can arise from discarding it : the doctrine, which it involves, 
needs not the aid even of a suspected testimony ; it is a truth inter- 
woven with the whole system of the Christian religion. 

I maintain, says Person, tliat my book is virtually a defence of orthodoxy, 
lie, 1 aj)prehcnd, does the best service to trutli, who hindei*s it from being su}>- 
ported by falsehood. To use a weak argument in behalf of a good c<iuse, can 
only tend to infuse a suspicion of the cause itself into the minds of all who see 
the weakness of the argument. Such a pToccdure is scarcely a remove short of 
pious fraud. ‘ Pro pietatc nostra tarn multa sunt vera, ut falsa tanquam ignavi 
milites utquc inutiles oncri sint magis quam auxilio.' What good can we expect 
to work upon heretics or intidels by producing the heavenly witnesses'? Will 
they submit to diffimte with us, if we receive such stale and exploded reasons? 
Will they not hel^^e, or iiflect to believe, that this text is the only, or at least 
the chief pillar of our faith ?” — (Preface, p. xxv; cited by Crito, p. 325.) 

We own, however, that we have no particular gratification in hearing 
of any circumstance which tends to the renewal of this controversy. 
Every competent ^holar has already ample means for forming his 
own judgment. We do not look for additional information of much 
importance on either side :* and considering especially the light and 
offensive way^ in which these high matters have been sometimes 
treated, and the unhappy effect which is thus apt to be produced upon 
many minds, we should rather deprecate than court the revival of the 
question. We do not intend, by tliese observations, to throw the 
slightest blame upon Crito Cantabrigiensis. 

Bishop Burgess’s great ohjecfc, he says, in this proceeding unquestionably is, 
to destroy the credit of Mr. Person’s critical labours on the Greek Testament. 
To examine the validity of charges advanced by an eminent prelate of our 
church against an illustri#us scholar who can no longer answer for himself — 
charges which are designed to raise doubts of his integrity, as well as to call in 
question liis accuracy atid knowledge — is to do nothiRg more than*truth and 
justice imperiously demand.— (P. 3.) 

* To those who lay stress upon the multitudf^of manuscripts said to be yet uncollated, 
we recommend the perusal of Crito’s Postscript, p. 359—376. 
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The reader is also 

Entreated to bear in mind that the subject involves considerations of much 
deeper moment than the character of an individual. To vindicate Mr. Porson 
is, in many instances, to maintain those sound principles of criticism which 
appear to aiford us the best assurance of the integrity of §cripture. — (l*ref. 
p. lii.) 

We shall endeavour to confine ourselves to the main object of the 
volume — the vindication of Poruon. 

The BishojRj animadversions are scattered through di&rent publi- 
cations enumerated in the Preface to this work : and tlrey are here 
classed under several heads, and examined in five distinct sections. 
We have, in conclusion, some remarks upon Person's treatment of 
Mr. Travis, and upon his own qualifications as a Scripture critic ; 
and, finally, a Postscript, containing several observations, partly 
suggested to the author during the perusal of the portion of his 
work then printed off, and partly referring to a treatise — a some- 
what singular treatise — on R. Stephens* MSS. by the Rev. Mr. 
Huyshe. In page 147} Crito mentions his intention to subjoin, as an 
appendix, an inquiry into the rise and progress of the text of the 
heavenly witnesses in the Latin Church. This appendix, however, 
for reasons assigned in the Preface, does not appear : ** In the course 
of time the inquiry may perhaps be published.** P. iii. 

In the first section the author meets the Bishop’s charges against 
Porson on the subject of the Codex Montfortii, the celebrated*^ 
Dublin MS., now proved, we think, beyond all question, to be the 
Codex Brit^nnicus of Erasmus ; a manuscript wbi||h the late Dr. 
Barrett took great pleasure in shewing, and in which, more than 
twenty years ago, we had ourselves, through the kindness of that very 
learned person, an opportunity of reading the disputed verse. It is 
charged upon Professor Poreon, that he has mistaken the age of the 
manuscript : that be has unjustly censured the passage in question as 
bad Greek ; and that he has supported his opinion by disingenuous 
quotations. Crito takes these several allegations in order. 

It was believed by Porson, that the manuscript was written about 
the year l^^O, and interpolated in this place in order to deceive 
Erasmus. As to the last pqint, Crito concurs with Dr. Adam Clarke 
in thinking that the passage was not written with intent to deceive ; 
and we presume that they are right, kjthough the very opportune 
appearance of the manuscript is certainly a remarkable circumstance :• 
still it might be a manuscript of the 16th century. On what ground 
then docs the Bishop affirm that, as to the conjectu^re about the date, 
•* Mr. Person was unPloubtedly mistaken?*’ Apparently on this-^that 
Mr. Martin of Utrecht supposed it to be of the 11th; and Dr. 


• See Person's Fifth Letter. 
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Adam Clarke, a very respectable authority, thinks it more likely*to 
be of the 13th: the former founding his belief upon certain dots, 
which prove nothing, and upon the fact of its containing the Prologues 
of Theophylact, who lived in the 11th century, and whose Prologues 
might therefoA be inserted in a work of any subsequent age, and 
upon a strange misinterpretation of the word \p6roi : and the latter, 
with his usual candour, declaring, that.he should ba “ sorry to hazard 
any more than an opinion ^ which the reader is at libj^ty to consider 
either tru4k false, as may seem best to his own judgment.” — (Con- 
cise View, p. 92; cited by Crito, p. 11.) Now this is a point upon 
which Person was eminently qualified to judge ; he was intimately 
conversant with Greek manuscripts, and to the Dublin MS. he has 
devoted many pages. Whatever, therefore, be the authority, which 
says briefly and summarily, “ Mr. Person was undoubtedly mistaken, 
we must hesitate to submit to this decision. 

Tlicre is ample reason to believe that Mr.Porson’s conclusions in this matter were 
tlic result of a careful examination of the circumstances of the case ; and when it 
is considered how near his conclusions agree with tliosc of Mill andBengelius 
and Wetstein and Michaelis and Gricsbacli and Marsh, it will probably be 
thought that Bishop Burgess was not quite waiTantcd in asserting that Mr, 
Person was * undoubtedly mistaken' in his conjecture. — (Crito, p. 11.) 

As to Person’s erroneous judgment concerning the supposed bad 
Greek of the Dublin MS. on account of the omission of the article 
usually prefixed to irarrjp, vtoc and wrevpa, and of the phrase er yp 
instead of tVl rrjg y^fc, and of the position of the word ayiov with 
relation to Trrevua, this is a topic to w’hich the learned Prelate often 
adverts, and h^fetes many passages in confirmation of the common 
reading. Crito enters into a somewhat extended inquiry upon the 
subject ; and the result is, to leave a very strong impression, that the 
Dublin text was, as Person had contended, a bungling translation from 
the Latin. The passages cited by Crito to prove the incorrectness of 
the Dublin MS. are all taken from the New Testament itself: the 
Bishop takes some of his passages from the Fathers : and hence, when 
Crito says (p.* 9) “ of Trarqp, instead of 6 Trarrjp, the Bishop has said 
nothing,” he is to be understood, we presume, as meaning that the 
Bishop has adduced no authority from the New Testament. From 
the examination which Crito has givin of the subject, it certainly 
appears that the readings vf the Dublin MS. in this place, do not 
sufficiently coincide with the general mode of expression which pre- 
vails through the Sacred Volume. ^ 

As to the third count of the indictment, viz. “ Mr. Person’s disin- 
genyous quotations in behalf of his opinion^* we would observe 
generally of such matters, that even when unfairness really exists, the 
offender himself is frequently unconscious of it. The controversialist 
may> for the sake of brevity, and without the least sinister intention, 
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omit in his quotations part of a sentence,* or state |n few words what 
his author has given more at large ; when, to an opponent, it may seem 
highly probable, that he was influenced by unacknowledged and not 
very candid motives : he may even, through some error of judgment, 
leave out of account and altogether overlook what really makes against 
his cause, and from inadvertence actually transcribe falsely the very 
passage before hingj. The truth is, that writers can scarcely be too 
cautious in sta^ng suspicions of unfairness and disingenuousness. That 
the learned Prelate has failed entirely in substantiating^is charges 
against Porson on this head, Crito has, in our opinion, satisfactorily 
proved ; and it would require far stronger evidence than we possess to 
convince us, that in the cases adduced, where the Bishop appears not to 
have quoted very accurately, and thus to have misrepresented the 
Professor's meaning, he was influenced by any disingenuous motive. 
It is to be lamented that these things exist: but so long as controversy 
continues, we shall never be withoqt them. 

Crito’s second section commences with some remarks on Porson’s 
alleged comparative ignorance of the Greek Fathers. 

Mr. Porson says, (ohsorvos the Bishop,) ** T know no Greek writer who has 
used (rpia for rpas) in eitlier of the verses I” Mr. Porsoif s knowledge of the 
Greek Fathers was evidently not so extensive as his knowledge ol‘ the Greek 
dramatic poets. 

The Right Reverend Prelate then proceeds to adduce instances, 
when, in his view, rpia is used for Tpelg. That Porson, at the age 
of thirty or thereabouts (for he published his first seven letters 
in 1788 and 1789, and hi:: entire volume in 1790), should have 
found leisure for a very intimate acquaintance witli all those pon- 
derous tomes which pass under the denomination of^thc Greek Fathers, 
is not very probable : but that he was so far acquainted with the 
principal Fathers, as to be ehtitled to pronounce an opinion as to any 
Greek mode of expression, when such opinion has been pronounced by 
him and remains unconfuted by the 4 aldest scholars of the day, we do 
certainly believe. There Vere few qualities, indeed, of that extraordi- 
nary man more worthy of notice, than was the caution with which he 
delivered his judgment on any question of classical criticism. This 
observation was often made during his life-time by persons who lived in 
habits of daily intercourse with him ; and we can yet appeal to more than 
one living witness for the truth of the assertion, that whenever his opinion 
was asked on subjects of this nature, he delivered it like a man who 

• Crito himself has omitted the concluding half sentence of ^ passage cited aliove 
from Porsop’s Preface, Thcgwhole runs thusr “Will they not believe, or aflfect to believe, 

that^this text is the only, at least the chief pillar of our faith, €md thatj like Sir Martin 
Mar-qlkt we continue tofnnihle upon the lute long after the nmsic is over?” The clause 
in italics is not cited : a reason for this obiission, which has escaped us, may perhaps be 
discovered hereafter. 
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felt that his character was pledged for the correctness of it. He 
seemed as if even in his least serious moments he was determined that 
no person should ever justly ascribe to him a crude or indefensible 
criticism. And sensible as we a're of his faults — for he took no pains 
to conceal thefb — it would strike us as something altogether alien to 
his mind and habits, if, in writing especially, he ever made an assertion 
on such matters which he had not maturely considered, and which he 
was not well qualified to maintain. ^ 

The diltftnee of the Bishop has discovered three passages, in which 
he believes rpia to be used for rpeir, two of which, one from Origen 
and one from CEcumenius, are cited and placed before us ; and to the 
third, from Gregory of Nazianzum, he refers, pointing out the volume 
and the page. Crito disposes of the two first passages from Origen 
and CEcumenius, in his addenda, p. 349, &c. and shews that they do 
not really bear upon the question. With respect to the third passage 
from Gregory, there appears to be some mistake ; Crito gives the 
paragraph at length from the page to which the Bishop refers, and 
singularly enough, the words of Gregory are — 

Ti dai 6 *lci»dvvrf9, TPEI2 upai tovs ftaprvpovvras XeyoaVy €V Tah KaBoXiKais, 
TO TTveiipa, TO v8(op,To aJpa: and the reasoning, which immediately follows, 
rests eniirehf on iXm fact, that St. John had used the masculine rpeif, and not 
the neuter rpta, although it was instantly succeeded by three nouns, to Tri/fvfwi, 
TO \jb(op, TO aifia, all in the neuter gender. (Crito, p. 46.) 

Whether the Bishop’s mistake is to be ascribed to imperfect recol- 
lection, or to an incorrect entry in a note book, or to that decay of 
sight with which we are sorry to learn ^that he has been sometime 
affected, and which perhaps may involve the necessity of relying in 
these matters upoi^thc report of others, we are unable to conjecture: 
a mistake however it certainly is. 

But we must here request Crito’s •ttention to a remark of his 
own : — 

I am reluctant to acknowledge, ||{wccpt “ on compulsion,” that Mr. Porson 
can be convicted of a mistake, from the pages, of Gregory Naziaiizen ; un 
author, who at. he was well aware, was tlie constant delight of an eminent 
Regius Professor of Divinity of his own college, and for whom he has himself 
more tlum once avowed his fondness, — (P. 45.) * 

Why how now ? Is Crito quite serious ? We remember the day 
when this talk of Gregory Nazianzen being the delight of that 
eminent Regius Professor^ was a very good joke, — and as a joke 
frequently introduced by Porson himself. Has this same joke, by the 
lapse of time, while <iur hairs have been turning from light to grey, 
altogether changed its character, and been transformed into a sad and 
sober verity ? Are we dreaming, when we sdbm to recall* the arch 
expression of delight in Person’s countenance as he imitated the 
professorial dignity of that eminent Regius Professor, with his 
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Gregorius Nazianzenus quern semper in deliciis habui/’ not forgetting 
to add the intimation, that the old Father and the learned Professor had 
been introduced to each other’s acquaintance only^ in the week pre« 
ceding ? Are we speaking of things which never existed, when we 
state that Person scarcely ever mentioned that Father 'but under the 
name of ** the delicious Gregory,** and in all such cases with an 
immediate reference to this story ? We grant that on more than one 
occasion — for ^ere are two instances at least — he avows in hi§ Letters 
to Travis a fondness for Gregory (see pp. 223 & 279);||kut we do 
not think that in either ease he is necessarily serious. When he wrote 
p. 223, he was surely not in a very grave humour ; and we suspect 
that “ the delicious Gregory*' was in his mind on both these occasions. 
We would by no means intimate that Gregory was not a great 
favourite with him, or that he was not well read in the writings of that 
eminent Father ; but we much doubt whether the above-cited pas- 
sages either prove the fact, or were seriously meant to affirm it. 

Having disposed of the charge against Porson for want of good 
faith in relation to Euthymius Zigabenus, and offered some very 
judicious observations upon the respective views of llishop Burgess 
and the Professor as to the comparative value of internal and external 
evidence, Crito draws the attention of his readers to the subject 
of the Greek MSS. which have been alleged as vouchers for the 
disputed verse. Our notice must be • confined here to one curious 
circumstance : 

Simon says, (observes the Bishop,) that No. 2247, in the Royal Library at 
Paris, has iv ry yfj. Bengelius ’quotes also this MS. for the same purj)()se. Mr. 
Porson doubts the accuracy of Simon. But a more extensive collation of the 
8th verse, with Greek MSS. may perhaps shew that he was as much mistaken 
in his doubts concerning the Greek reading, as in his account of the Latin. — 
(Cited Crito, p. 92.) 

Now it appears that Simon’s attention was not directed to the 
precise reading of the text, his only object being to point 6ut two 
Scholia, which he had found in the ntargin opposite to the 8th verse; 
and as to Bengelius, he was satisfied with translating Simon's state- 
ment, to which he subjoins a few remarks, indicating his opinion that 
the manuscript had been interpolated from the Latin. Porson con- 
sidered Simon’s introduction 6f the words ev in his extract 

from the MS. 2247, to be a mere mistake committed in the hurry 
of copying, and to have proceeded froth the vulgar reading then 
present to his mind. The Professor afterwards states — 

These words {ev rjj yy) are in no MS., in no versioil, in no Greek author that 
quotes the 8th verse : and almost all the Latin MSS. and Fdtliers that omj^ the 
hehyenly witnesses, omit ^ too all mention of the earth, I have before referred 
to Simon’s seeming assertion, that a Greek MS. retained the words ev rrj y», 
but I have there given my reasons vjhy he is mistaken. Newton had already 
liinted the same suspicion. I now dare boldly affirm, that those words were 
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110 more in that MS. than in any other. For Abb^ Roger, in his dissertation on 
1 John V. 7, transcribes the 8th verse from this very MS. and omits tlie words 
iv Tji yfj. — (Cited by Crito, p. 96.) 

Then comes the singular fact, that the learned Prelate, having 
himself been furnished by Mr. Light with a fac-smile of the page in 
this very MS. J?^47, publishes it himself, and the words Iv rg yfj are 
not there ! 

I was about to ask, (says Crito,) whether pn such an occasion as the present, 
some sli-ght reference to the injustice i)rcvioiisly done to Mr. Pmon, might not 
have been^'eiyjected from tlie learned Ifrclate- — but I forbear, ^Mr. Porson is 
AMPLY VINDI®rfiD. (P. 97.) 

It is possible, too, that the Bishop might consider Person as amply 
vindicated : the publication by the learned Prefate himself of the 
disputed passage, exactly according to the views of Person, and 
directly contrary to his own previous conjectures, was certainly as 
complete a vindication as can well be conceived : but we would add 
likewise, that a writer who has now given to the world more than a 
hundred separate publications, and who sends them forth at Durham, 
or Carmarthen, or London, as it happens to suit his convenience, and 
very possibly docs not himself in all cases carry a copy about with 
him, may have something to plead in his behalf, if be should not 
exactly call to mind in 1825 all that he has written in 1824. 

In the remaining parts of this section, the Author vindicates 
Person’s assertions relating to Vella’s manuscripts and Erasmus ; 
introducing additional instances of mistaken statements and defective 
quotations on the part of the Bishop. Our limits compel us to pass 
over these matters with this brief noticen and for the same reason 
we cannot dwell longer upon the mystical interpretation of the 8th 
verse alleged by Crito to have been known to the Greek Fathers. 

The discussions with respect to Greek MSS. and Greek writers, are 
concluded in the second section. The tHird and fourth sections are 
devoted to the Latin version, Latin MSS., and Latin writers : the 
fifth and last section to Bishop Smallbrooke, Dr. Mill, and Bengelius, 
w^ith some observations on the state of the ctintroversy, and the pro- 
ceedings of theologians. 

Mr. Porson commenced his obser\"ations, says Crito, on the Tiatiii MSS. with 
queries of the following kind:— “ Is the Vulgate eminently free from interpo- 
lations? Do all the MSS. agree in retaining disputed text? Do the MSS. 
which retain the 7th and 8th verses, present them without important alterations, 
omissions, or additions? Is the 7th verse constantly from the hand of the 
original scribe? without rasurcs, interjjolations, or marginal insertions? Are 
the MSS. which retain the verse the oldest and the best? — (P. 131.) 

TJie Bishop, Teferring to these questions, and perceiving their ten- 
dency to disparage the Vulgate, opposes authority to authority, and 
represents Bentley as of a very different mind, with respect to the 
value of the Vulgate, from the late GrSek Professor.. In reply to this 

VOL. X. NO. in. u 
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alleged opposition of sentiment, Crito observes, that both these great 
men agreed in condemning the controverted text as spurious: that 
Bentley’s famous Lecture on the verse, when he was a candidate for 
the Divinity Chair at Cambridge, determined against its genuineness : 
and that his letter concerning the principles of criticism, which he 
meant to adopt in preparing his intended edition of the Greek 
Testament, proves decisively that he would not have admitted the 
passage into the Canon of Scripture, without adequate external evi- 
dence. If itVere possible that there could be any doub^of Bentley's 
views on these matters, the quotation (p. 1 7 1 ) from his Sermon before 
the University in 1715, must set it at rest. 

The Bishop lays considerable stress, in favour of his view of the 
case, upon the following passage, which occurs in Bentley’s Letter to 
Wetstein: “ Hujusmodi Latinos veterrimos vel Graecis ipsis praetu- 
lerim.” Did Bentley then mean that he preferred the old Latin manu- 
scripts even to the Greek? By no means: the letter itself is given 
entire by Crito (p. 167), and, as he justly observes, it is a mere letter 
of business. 

Dr. Bentley states that he had bought the MS. pointed out to him — expresses 
his anxiety to jjossess tlie Corrcctioncs Biblia\ mentioned by Lucas Bnigeiisis — 
and declares his satisfaction at Wetstein’s literary employment. He then pro- 
ceeds, “ What I now wish is, that if 50 U should find any very old Latin MSS. 
of the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, you would collate them most 
accurately both as to words and the order of w’ords, with the common Vulgate. 
I should prefer the oldest Latin MSS. of this kind even to the Greek. As to 
the Gospels, I have already so many MSS. that I wish for no more of them.” 
In a word, unwilling to give Wetstein any unnecessfiry trouble, Dr. Bentley 
described the kind of collation., which, at the time of writing, he most wanted: 
and these were collations of parts of the New Testament, firom the oldest Latin 
MSS. that could be met with. — P. 1C9. 

We feel perfectly satisfied that this is the correct interpretation. 

That the Bishop should* hold the Pscudo-Je^’orne’s Prologue to the 
Catholic Epistles in much respect is to be explained, probably, on the 
principle of his attachment to the cause, which that Prologue was, as 
it should seem, written expressly to promote. The same principle — a 
very common principle, and of the influence of whicb those who are 
afTected by it are often totally unconscious — will probably account 
for his persuasion, that Erasmus, Socinus, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Le Clerc, believed it to be the work of Jerome. As to Erasmus, the 
proof is far from satisfactory; Socinus ** is merely Erasmus at second 
band;” and Newton and Le Clerc appear not to have held the opinion 
ascribed to them. The Bishop himself does not affirm that the Pro- 
logue is Jerome’s, so that we are the more surpr^^ed at his animad- 
versions* upon Porsomon that subject. 

Upon the following little detail about Walafrid Strabo, we have only 
to remark, that it furnishes another instance of oversight, and another 
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proof how liaine are writers of controversy to incorrect representations. 
It having been proved in the Quarterly Review (March, 1822), that 
one of the preliminary discourses to the Glossa Ordinaria, on which 
discourse Travis dwelt with much satisfaction, as highly favourable to 
his argumentfi^was not written, as usually supposed, by AValafrid 
Strabo, in the ninth century, but must have been written later than the 
twelfth, and, most probably, by Bernardinus Gadolus in the fifteenth ; 
Bishop Burgess founds upon this discovery an evidence of Porson’s 
imperfect acquaintance with the Glossa Ordinaria. ^ ** Mr. Porson 
argues at some length, without any suspicion that Mr. Travis had 
ascribed to Walafrid what does jiot belong to him.” If this had 
really been the case, it might perhaps be plcadecf as somewhat in his 
favour, that the learned Prelate had, in both the editions of his 
Vindication, done the same thing. But what is the fact? At the 
conclusion of the same letter in which Porson treats of Walafrid 
Strabo, and the Glossa Ordinaria, he subjoins the following post* 
script: — 

1 know that the right of Walafrid Strabo to -the Preface, and the Glossa Ordi- 
naria, is exceedingly questionable : but 1 have allowed it that the dispute might 
be cut somewhat shorter. 

And furtlier, the very article in the Quarterly expressly mentions 
Porson by name, as having made the statement contained in that 
postscript. But enough of this. 

In the fourth section are discussed the points at issue between the 
learned Prelate and Porson, concerning Augustine, Eucharius, Ful- 
gentius, and Cassiodorus, with three or^four pages about Leo the 
Great. Merely to state the matters of controversy and to deliver an 
opinion would answer very little purpose ; and we cannot venture to 
go into this subject at length. Whether Augustine, if the seventh 
verse had really existed in his copy of the First Epistle of St. John, 
would have endeavoured to extract the doctrine of the Trinity by a 
mystical interpretation from the eighth verse, without mention of the 
seventh, seems to be tantamount to the questeon, whether a judicious 
person, who has a decisively good argument in his favour, will 
voluntarily take refuge in a bad one; 'and a similar remark we may 
apply to Eucharius and Cassiodorus. Should it be asserted that Crito 
has not succeeded in his reasonings, as to the fact of such omissions 
of the seventh verse, and such mystical interpretations of the eighth, 
we must be contented to refer to his own pages. The alignment 
scarcely admits of compression. 

As to Fulgentius, he probably had the seventh verse in the margin, 
or poesibly in the text, of his own copy ; but knowing that k held its 
place by a very dubious title, yet, perhaps, believing that it had some 
Tight to be tliere, he would naturally endeavour to strengthen its 
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claims; and this purpose he carried into effect, by producing some- 
thing which looked very like Cyprian’s judgment in its favour. (P. je74.) 

In the concluding section, we have a very plea^ng digression on the 
writings and character of the late learned Norrisian Professor, Dr. 
John Hey. It is probable that Crito never had the wopportunity of 
hearing Dr. Hey in person, but we are persuaded that all those who 
possessed that advantage would bear testimony to the fact of his 
exhibiting, in his* whole manner and address, that cool and delibe- 
rating and cautious habit of mind which is here ascribed to him ; and 
to the judicious reader his printed lectures cannot fail to convey much 
valuable instruction. To whatever cause we are to ascribe the total 
neglect of this eminent divine by Mr. Pitt, we concur with Crito in 
the opinion, that such neglect was not honourable to the illustrious 
statesman. If there were any circumstances to prevent Dr. Hey's 
elevation to the mitre, there were other high dignities which might 
surely have been conferred. So it was, however, that his only patrons 
were Lord Maynard and the Earl of Clarendon ; and he was gathered 
to his fathers, in a good old age, without its apparently ever once being 
recollected by the chief dispenser of patronage after he rose into 
power, that such an individual existed in the country. 

In concluding this article, we repeat generally what we have hinted 
in reference to particular parts of Bishop Burgess’s animadversions, 
that unfounded as in our judgment are his charges against Porson, 
(except, indeed, wdth reference to the contemptuous treatment of 
Archdeacon Travis,) and incorrect as are some of his quotations, and 
inconclusive as are some of his reasonings, we discover nothing which 
may not be explained on the common principle of human infirmity ; 
and especially of strong prepossessions, exercising undue influence 
upon a mind conscientious and ardent in the cause of truth. He has 
expressed his own views ancf motives in the following passage : 

The observations which I have made on Mr. Porson’s Letters, are not meant 
to detract from the credit of his great learning. No one can be more disposed 
to admire his pre-eminent Icilents than myself; but I deal thus plainly with his 
Letters to Mr. Travis, in justice to the passage for w'hich 1 am contending ; in 
justice to the Church of England, whose character is deeply concerned in his 
mistaken charges of fraud and forgery; in justice to the piety of many sincere 
Christians, who may have felt their confidence in Scripture, and their respect 
for the Church shaken by the violent assault of Mr. Porson’s charges. — ( Vind 
p. 61. Crito, p. 331.) 

If it were needful and desirable for Porson’s fame that he should be 
publicly vindicated, we must consider it a happy circumstance for his 
memory, that the task has been undertaken b^ one so well qualified to 
discharge it as is the author of this volume. His reading is extensive — 
his discrimination acute— and, while stating clearly the objection, he 
meets it in a fair and manly^ way. On many occasions he has to 
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exercise his r&soning faculties, and we know of no instance in whjch 
he does not reason well. That he has sometimes indulged — although 
very rarely— in a freedom of remark which, however usual with con- 
troversialists, is not always very pleasing to the object of it, must, w© 
think, be conceded. But we are bound at the same time to mention 
the candour and right feeling which dictated his concluding paragraph, 
and strongly recommend his example to all future controversialists. 
With that paragraph, after quoting a fbw last word^ about Porson, to 
which we cordially subscribe, we shall close our remarie^. 

His purpose was to state the principal grounds of tljc controversy, and to 
cxaipine Mr. Travis’s arguments. He hinted, however, that if any thing 
which had not been adduced should occur to him in tlic course of his investi- 
gation, he would not fail to bring it to light — and in thislie fiilfilled his promise, 
ilie truth is, tliat arguments and objections, when urged by him, assume a new 
character, and produce a new effect. He deals not in trite and vague generalities. 
Wliat had before been thrown out in the gross, is thoroughly sifted and applied 
to its proper use. Whether intent upon Greek manuscripts or ancient versions 
or early Fathers, his power of discrimination is constantly on the alert. Nothing 
seems to escape him by its minuteness; and yet, wluitevcr subject he is 
discussing, he places the whole of it before bis reader in all its bearings. Let 
a man read every thing thdl' had been written on the controverted text, pre- 
viously to the time of Mr. Porson, and when he has afterwards perused the 
“ Letters to Travis,” he will confess that to be the work from which he has 
derived the fullest information on the subject. Such are the effects of great 
talents, when exercised even on common materials. 

There is one quality of the mind, unnoticed by Bishop Burgess, in which it 
may be confidently maintained that Mr. Porson “ had no superior” — I mean the 
most ])ure and inflexible love of truth. Under the influence of this principle, he 
was cautious and patient and persevering in his researches, and scrupulously 
accurate in stating facts as he found them. All who were intimate with him 
bear witness to this noble part of his character ; and his works confirm the 
testimony of his friends. In a word, if, in a tjcncral Coimc’d of Scholars, an 
individual were to be selected and sent forth to take a survey of any region of 
anticpiity, profane or ecclesiastical, it is quite certain that the person who 
should be ixmiid to possess Mr, Porsou’s endowments, would command every 
vote.— Pp. 347, 348. 

After endeavouring to class tlie animadverfions on Mr. Porson under distinct 
heads, I certainly engaged in the defence of that eminent scholar wuth a feeling 
that he had been treated wutli great injustice. I w as, moreover, convinced, that 
the principles of criticism by w hich his positions had been assailed, W'ere neither 
well founded nor free from evil consequences. *Under these circumstances it 
may possibly have now and then happened, that, in the progress of an argument, 
a phrase has been emjdoycd somewhat more pointed than the occasion required. 
For words, which have any other tendency than to maintain the truth, 1 have 
no predilection. If, therefore, in the course of this vindication of Mr. Porson, 
there be found an expression, wliich a good-natured reader would wish to be 
removed, I entreat that it hiay instantly be considered as blotted from the 
page. — P. 387. • 

# 

Art. II. — A Sermon^preached June II, 1827, before the Corporation 

of the Trinity House. By the Rev. Joseph Cotton Wigram, A. M. 

Curate of St. Jam€s\ Westminster. London* Rivingtons? 1827. 

It has hitherto, we believe, been i^ual to select the preacher of the 
Anniversary Sermon before the Corporation of the Trinity House, 
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frqm among the dignified divines of tlie day ; or at leafit from among 
those who were generally understood to be on the immediate road to 
dignity. The sudden illness of Lord Liverpool appears, in the present 
instance, to have caused some deviation from the customary practice. 
The author of the present Sermon writes himself only Curate. His 
performance, however, is such as promises that he will not disgrace 
any preferment or distinction that may hereafter chance to fall upon 
him ; and we shall heartily rejoice if his appointment to dll the office 
of preacher on this occasion should, happily, be ominous of his future 
advancement in the Church. 

We say thus much, not because we consider the composition before 
us as faultless. Its faults, however, are of a very subordinate nature. 
The worst of them, perhaps, is that oP an unformed style; a defect 
more or less incident to all young writers, and which constant practice 
and watchful attention will in time remove. The spirit which pervades 
the Sermon is admirable. It exhibits a combination of great sobriety 
of mindj^with fervent and uncompromising piety ; a union by no means 
of common occurrence, even in youthful divinjt.-s of the greatest promise. 
Wherever it appears, how^ever (as in the instance before us), it warrants 
us in looking forward to a course of most useful and valuable service, 
whatever sphere of duty the writer may be%ppointed to occupy. 

The present, like most other anniversary occasions, sets at defiance 
all exercise of invention or originality. In the midst, how’ever, of the 
worn and beaten topics which present themselves, it is gratifying to 
find that the author has chosen that which is at once the safest and the 
most elevating. Humility the hour of success is the lesson which, 
of all others, it best becomes the Minister of Christ to inculcate in the 
presence of men, whose office it is to strengthen and brace up the arm 
of flesh, and whose temptation it may be, to forget the danger and the 
curse of an undue reliance on it. The recollection that all their efforts 
are dependent on the Lord, will operate as a salutary chastisement of 
human arrogance, while the knowledge that the protection of the Lord 
may safely be relied on by those who fear Him, is fitted to confer an 
elation of heart, which no contemplation of mere w^orldly resources 
ever can bestow. 

The naval and commercial greatness of this country, naturally 
carries the mind back to the history of other nations, whose prosperity 
and grandeur were derived from similar sources ; more especially those 
whose fate is recorded in the Sacred Writings, and respecting which 
the counsels of the Most High have b^en most distinctly revealed. 
And, accordingly, it appears that the eye of the preacher has been 
intently dnd reverently fixed on the dealings of Providence, With 
respect to ancient states of distinguished opulence and power. It is 
melancholy and oppressive^ indectl, to look upon our swarming marts, 
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and our migBty arsenals, and our countless navies, ivhether of com- 
merce or of war, and to think that these are treasured up only as a 
rich and mighty spoil for the great Destroyer ! And yet it is a 
reflection which should never be absent from the thoughts of those 
who are conversant with the administration of our vast and various 
interests. And what is there which can give such sacredness and such 
solemnity to the thought, as a recurrence to the fate of Babylon, of 
Egypt, and of Tyre? Truly, if their llestiny has bben written in vain, 
and if it teaches us not the lesson ot^humility^ it shall b^more tolerable 
for them, in the day of judgment, than for us. 

"What was Tyre? — “the crowning, merchant, joyous city; the mart of nations; 
whose antiquity was of ancient days, whose merchant/ were princes, and her 
traffickers flie honourable of the eartli. — She built herself a strong hold,” and 
lieaj)ed iij) “ line gold sis the mire of the stieets,” and her navy gloried in the 
costly spoil of foreign lands, and all the shi})s of the sea were in her “ to occupy 
with their merchandize.” But in the hour of prosperity did she forget her inlir- 
mity, and her “ heait was set as the heart of God; by reason of ber beauty her 
heart was lifted up, and because of her brightness she corrimted her wisdom, 
and her sanctuaries became defiled by the iniquity of her trafnek.” Wherefore 
hatli the Lord of Hosts blown upon the pride of all her glory. His command- 
ment went forth against the merchant city, and our eyes yet behold its terror; 
be hath “ broken down her towers,” and “ scra}>ed her dust from her,” and made 
her “ like the top of a rock.” Behold! to this day it is a barren waste for the 
.s])reiuling of the fisherman’s #t, and “ her stones and her timber and dust are 
laid in the waters,” and she hath “ died the death of them that arc slain in the 
midst of the sea.” Thus hath it ever been His holy pleasure, in mercy to raise 
up, and in wrath for their manifold provocations to lay low again, the kingdoms 
of the world; because, in the hour of success, they knew not wherein they should 

e hear, methinks, from all comers of the earth, a mighty and concurrent 
sound of voices yielding attestations to this aA^ful truth ! Babylon, “ the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of Cliuldees’ excellency,” for this cause “ is fallen and 
broken to the ground.” “The Lord of Hosts hath swept it with the besom of 
destruction,” and not even docs “ the Arabian pitch his tent there,” or “ the 
shepherds make their fold.” The Lord hath purposed it, who hath disannulled 
it? — His hand was stretched out, and who hatlr turned it back? Palestina! thou, 
too, for the same besetting sin, art dissolved wholly! Moab is laid W'aste and 
brought to silence, her fields have languished, and the gladness of her lands is 
gone! Danuiscus is a ruinous heap! and the spirit of Egypt has failed in the 
midst of her, and her counsel is destroyed, and that because she hath forsaken 
the God of her gwilvation, and not been mindful of the rock of her strength. 

And who shall vainly think that “ God hath forgotten,” that the book of re- 
membrance is closed, or that we arc less accountable than these? — ^What heart 
so deceived as to say within itself, “ he will not require it?” — No! it is for us to 
“ mark the old way which wicked men have trodden, and how they were cast 
down out of time, and their foundation overflown with a flood.” And thou, 
Britannia! in whom God’s mightiest w^orks are done, if thou, who art exalted 
unto heaven, trustest in thine own beauty and brightness, and forgettest God, 
and art stayed on aught but Him, thou, too, shalt be brought down to hell, it 
shall be more tolerable fcB Tyre than for thee! — P. 14 — 17. 

• 

We cannot dismiss this impressive extract^ without begging the 
writer to accept a friendly caution against the use of such apostrophes 
as that which he has introduced heri — And thou, Britannia,” &c.) 
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They arc a figure of speech which it requires the nicest taste and 
judgment to introduce with effect in all compositions, but in sacred 
compositions more especially. They are often fated to exemplify the 
well-known apophthegm of Napoleon, that, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, there is but a single step; though we by no means mean to 
assert that such is the infelicity of the instance under consideration. 

There is one particular which renders this Sermon interesting, 
perhaps, beyond all its predecessors : and that is, the allusion it con- 
tains to one f(7rmidable cause of future danger to our commercial 
prosperity. 

What if He, in whoso hands we arc, “ cut off every helper that reinaineth,’' 
and smite our power hi tlie sea, making of us “perpetual desolations!” Or, 
what if the proud river, on whose haiiks we stand, refuse to waft the inerelian- 
dize of nations into the bosom of our land, and the joyous metropolis of England 
cease to be fostered and nourished by our trade! — P. 17. 

He then adds. 

These are topics to be enforced with more than common boldness, because, 
what naturalists have proved of' other lands, your own memorialist has stated of 
the Thames. Alluvial accumulations are year by year increasing the obstruc- 
tions of this river to such an extent, that, he tells us, notwithstanding all efforts, 
its utility will in time be materially impaired, if not wholly destroyed. — P.18. 

The danger here hinted at is more full^explained in an Appendix, 
which gives the following extract from a Memoir of the Origin and 
Incorporation of the Trinity House, by Joseph Cotton, Deputy Master, 
1818. After exhibiting a comparative view of the depth of water in 
the Thames in 1G80, 1732, and 1805, and noticing that 300,000 tons 
of ballast have of late yearj been annually raised from the bed of the 
river, the Memoir adds. 

It is, however, with great concern remarked, that all these efforts are likely 
to ])rove unavailing to preserve the recjuisitc depth of water; and that, from the 
immense extension of the metrcfpolis, and the usage, of late years, of carrying 
all the sewers into the Thames, such has been the accumulation of mud and 
other soil (which formerly was taken for manure), that, instead of a navigable 
river up to London Bridge, it is likely to become only a cess-pool, or main sewer 
to the capital; for there is n<yW, in many places, ten or twelve feet depth of mud 
over the bed of the river, which has been noticed long since in a representation 
to the Home Department. — Pp. 28, 2^. 

We mention this as a curious fact, which is almost unknown; cer- 
tainly very little noticed. The subject is, in the highest degree inter- 
esting to all, except those who adopt the contemptible and selfish 
principle of remaining content with every thing, that will last their 
time without inconvenience or danger. What was done by the “ Home 
Department ’* in consequence of the representation^ we do not learn. 
Neither Rre we informed whether the opinion of able engineers was 
taken as to the possibility of any remedy for the evil. If the mischief 
is beyond the reach of human power, it may, indeed, in the hands of 
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Providence, bai made an instrument for hastening the ruin and decay 
of our commercial grandeur. But yet, on the other hand, we (fen 
hardly persuade ourselves that even the gradual and entire loss of 
the navigation of the Thames would necessarily be fatal to the pro- 
sperity of this empire. Surely the foundations of that prosperity lie 
too deep to be tvholly broken up by the sole operation of such a cause, 
however destructive it might be by the dislocation of the existing 
system of things, and by the necessit^^ that would be imposed for its 
partial reconstruction. 


Art, III . — The Connexion of Christianity with Hw^an Happiness. By 
the Rev. William Harness, A. M. 2 Vols, 12mo. Pp. 290 & 348. 
Murray. 

Interests so varied in their nature, as those of Christianity, yet 
always conducing to one end, the salvation of mankind ; so extensive 
in operation, affecting the welfare of every age, sex, and condition ; 
so important in their present effects, as wtU as tlieir future conse- 
quences, can furnish appropriate employment to talents of the most 
varied and opposite description ; and perhaps there is no mode of 
exertion in existence which may neft be skilfully directed to promote 
the benevolent purposes of Revelation. 

Thus the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty are manifested not 
only in the dispensation of the Gospel, but by the numerous channels 
he has provided for the wddc distribution of the sacred streams which 
flow from this fountain of light and life to a world lying in darkness, 
and dead in trespasses and sins. J'he fences too of the sacred vine- 
yard arc more eflectually maintained, and the foes who w^ould invade 
and destroy the holy inheritance, are reptjled wdth vigour and success : 
the great Husbandman, by employing his servants in a diversity of 
operations according to their several talents, causing each to contribute 
to the perfection of his service and ministry Hence in the religious 
as well as in the natural world a division of labour has been most 
beneficial to the welfare of mankind. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle, whose piety, learning, and ability 
were so constantly exerted for the support of Christianity, felt and 
appreciated this principle, and provided for the operation of it by 
founding a Lecture, the object of which should be, the “ proving the 
Christian Religion against notorious Infidels,'* 

The Author havingf been appointed to this duty, very judiciously 
fulfi^ed the intention of the Founder, by sclec^fing for the subject of 
his Course of Lectures the Connexion between Revealed Religion and 
Human Happiness ; and, generally speaking, he has a||||fnd faith- 

VOL, X. NO. III. X 
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fully executed the task he had undertaken. The volumes before us 
do not contain the Lectures in the form in which they were delivered ; 
the texts and original arrangement are suppressed or altered, so as to 
give the whole the appearance of a connected treatise ; yet the materials 
are the same, and the alterations are only those which might render the 
same instruction which had been useful from the pulpit, more forcible 
and impressive in the study. The plan he has adopted, is thus 
stated : . ^ 

In preparing kue MS. for the press, so many alterations, both of addition and 
omission, were adopted, tliat the work impcrcei^tibly acquired another character; 
and it became necessary to dispense with the original divisions. My design has 
been of a general nature ; to prove tlie necessity of the C’hristian revelation, 
rather than to disprovie an}'^ particular mode of unbelief. It is the practice of 
tlie modern school of infidelity and licentiousness to pourtray religion as the 
enemy of man. In my jiresent attempt to execute tlie intentions of the learned 
and pious and amiable Robert Boyle, 1 have endeavoured to exliihit the fallacy of 
so unjust and wicked a representation ; and to demonstrate, on tin* contrary, that 
an inseparable connexion subsists between the reverence of tlie Word and the ha|>- 
piness of the Creatures, of God. It has been my aim to embody my refiections m 
a form that miglit not deter the young or intimidate the indolent reader from 
following my course of ihouglit. — It has been my wish to give a popular interest 
to a subject of universal and everlasting importaiieo. — Pp. vi. vii. 

It is not my object to engage with open infidelity, by again detailing the con- 
clusive evidences by which the gospel is supported, 'fhis has been already done 
so often, and so well, that no honest licart, or unprejudiced understanding, can 
enter on the inquiry, without being corvinced of the supernatural origin of our 
belief. ISIy aim is of another nature. It will be my endeavour, by a just and 
candid statement of the necessity t)f the Cliristian revelation to the happiness of 
man, to awaken the devotion, and aiouse the gratitude, of those, who look coldly 
upon tlie faith, as upon a tiling of inconsiderable worfli. I wisli to inspire my 
readers w*itli a fair appreciation of those lessons of eUirnal trutli, wdiieh ha\ e been 
communicated by the revelatior ,of the Messiah. In this attempt I shall direct 
their refiections to the following propositions : — 

Ist. That (*hristian ojiinions are essential to human happiness. 

2d. 'riiat tliose oiiiiiions could not have been established by the unaided powers 
of the reason. 

3d. 'fhat, in the absence of tl,Y)sc opinions, the reason could suggest no sub- 
stitutes which could supply their loss. 

The first of these heads I shall treat of at considerable leiigtli, the other two I 
shall dismiss more briefly. In the prosecution of my task, it is my intention to 
supjiort myself, as far as posable, by the authority, the admissions and the exam- 
ples of those wdio have been most celebrated among the ranks of unbelief. If I 
should succeed in establishing the propositions tliat J have advanced, the con- 
clusion is immecliate. Unless all the better feelings of the lieart have become 
extinct, under tlie overwhelming growth of the worldly passions, it is impossible 
not to be convinced of the wickedness of that indifterent and ungrateful feeling, 
wdth which tlie revelation of the Messiah is so extensively regarded. And while 
we learn to love the faith, by contemplating its holy ministrations of joy and 
peace, we may also derive from the consideration anotlier, and an emphatic, 
testimony to its divine authority and truth. If Christianity has conferred a hap- 
piness on man, wliich he had not the means of cre'^ting for liimself, it is the 
strongest iiitenial proof of its super-human origin. “It is the good tree" tliat 
bringeth fin tli the good fruit.” This is one of tliose indisputable axioms to wliich 
infidelity itself has granted its assent. “ If in the profound night by which my 
reason is suxrmmded,” says Maupertuis, “ I find a system, which is the only one 
th£tt can fllHll^the natural desire i^ter happiness, can 1 fail to acknowledge it 
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as true ? Must^I not confess tliat that which conduces to happiness is tliat which 
cannot possibly deceive ?” P. 10 — 13. ^ 

In tlje prosecution of this inquiry, Mr. Harness has carefully ex- 
plored the operation of false principles on the public and private 
conduct both of states and individuals, contrasting their influence with 
that of ChristiSnicy, and illustrating his discourse by numerous refer- 
ences to facts which his extensive reading readily supplies, and which 
give a very pleasing interest to his wqrk. The utility of this under- 
taking, particularly to youthful classical students, is evi()fent. Initiated 
in heathen morals, and familiarized to their practices before those of 
the Gospel are sufficiently understood to be felt or approved, their 
minds are liable to receive a bias very different frt)m that which every 
pious parent or judicious instructor would desire. The blaze of glory 
throw’n by the Greek and Roman historians and poets over the trans- 
actions of their heroes and statesmen, can hardly fail to dazzle youthful 
readers; and Mr. Harness has rendered them a most important service 
in thus exhibiting a picture of the boasted liberty of these states of 
antiquity, their loose morals and corrupt practices, whilst he satis- 
factorily proves that the religion of Jesus can alone produce true poli- 
^ tical wisdom, moderation, or patriotic exertion. 

It is terrible to contoinjdata the barbarities to which this system naturally 
conducted. I would lake Athens for the exani]>lc. It was acknowledged to 
have been the most lenient government of antiquity. The mind that is refined 
to gentleness and pily by the spirit of the (mspel, can scarcely bear to dwell on 
the ruthless exercise of dominion, which is exhibited in the j)ages of its history. 
The tyranny exercised by the Alheiiian peo])le over those who were subject to 
their control, s\irpasses description or belief. No accumulations of reproachful 
c‘T)itliet, or opprobrious rnetajilior, could com])a!Lfi their savage abuses of autho- 
rity. 'J'he despotism of one is bad ; but the desj)otism of many is incalculably 
worse. Not to mention their wanton acts of cruelty, of caprice, of aggression, 
and of injustice, which were as familiar with them — ^perhaps more familiar — than 
with any of tJie most sanguinary tyrants, whose names are infamous in the 
annals of mankind; but to confine myself strictly to the enormities, wdiicli ori- 
ginated in their jiolitieal morals, wh* shall find, by looking at the conduct of that 
brilliant peo]de, that the vaunted democracy of Athens was animated by all the 
selfish jKissioiis, was directed by all the narrow jirincijdes, was supported by all 
the ignominious arts, and iniquitous precautions, * w hich characterize the do- 
minion of tlie despot. No Dionysius or Agathocles ever exhibited a more 
timid and ungenerous suspicion of their subjects, or follow’ed u}) their siis})icioiis 
w'lth more of tlie oppressive vigilance of terror. — Riches were the objects of 
jealousy : they might be made the means of obtaining too commanding an in- 
fluence in the republic ; and the w^e.altby existed therefore, in a stale of constant 
persecution and alarm. “ While 1 had riches,” says Charmides, “ I w’as obliged 
to caress every informer. Soinii imposition was continually laid upon mo; and I 
was never allow'ed to travel or be absent from the city. Now I am poor, I look 
big, and threaten others ; the rich are afraid of me ; I am become a kind of 
tyrant in the city.”* — Faiae was an object of jealousy : nothing of excellence 

— ^ 

• Xenophon, Banquet of Socrates. — “ Whether a man ^as a citizen om a stranger 
among that people, it seems, indeed, requisite, cither that ho should impoverish himself, 
or that the people should impoverish him, and, perhaps, kill him into the bargain.” 
Hume’s Essays^ raitii. 11. • 
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or wealth or reputation might, with impunity, overtop the Icyel of the demo- 
cracy. The unrelenting people proscribed every superiority, as a thing of 
dangerous consequence. “ Tlie sfime cautious politics produced the Ostracism 
of Athens, and the Petalisni of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whose fume 
or power overtopped the rest."* Virtue was an object of jealousy ; and so sus- 
ceptible was the prudence of their tyranny, that it instigated them to attack even 
the hononrahlt* distinctions wliich recompense superior integnty and purity of 
life ; and Aristides was banished for the celebrity of his justice, P. 85 — 88. 

To exhibit a corresponding picture of Roman manners, Mr. H. pre- 
sents his readers 'with the observations of a Christian stranger, who 
might have v'isited Rome in the first century after our Saviour’s 
ministry on earth : 

Tlie door of llic house in which he is received, to the distress of every Chris- 
tian sentiment, is o])©ncd by a chained slavc.f He is conducted to the master 
of the house, wlio is at supper, and is invited to take a place at the baikquet. 
instead of tJiat liberal equality which has been introduced by the general preva- 
lence of the Cliristian disposition, and which has sinootlied the irregularities of 
society, and renderefl persons of a more distinguished opulence and rank atten- 
tive to the sensibilities of the ])oorev and more humble members of their society, 
he finds the inferior guests studiously reminded of their suborilinate condition, 
removed to a distance from tlie luxurious table of the master of the feast, and 
insulted by the offensive coarseness of their entertainment.^; — During a scene 
of the grossest gluttony and intemperance, he is opprest, as the spirits of the 
party become elevat('d, by the most appalling licentiousness of conversation. A 
father speaks of the ditlicnltv he had found in persuading his wdfe to the murder* § 
of their new-born infant.§ The young men boast of their successful rajies,!! their 
perilous adulteries, or tlicir unuaturaf attachments. Disgusted with these aj>- 
palling circumstances, the Christian visitor iniglit omit remarking on the unbridled 
sensuality with which his new companions surrender themselves to tlie protracted 
pleasures of the table, ^ as if to cat were the first pri\ilege of existence, and they 
had artificially increased tlieir appetites, that they miglit lenglheii thek capacity 
of indulgence. Wearied of sueli society, he retires to Ids chamber, but not to 
rest; for his rejiose is brokcniby the noise of whips and Iasi les, and the cries 
of the chastised slaves, whom tlie master of some neighl|om*ing mansion is rigor- 
ously coiTecting.** — In the morning he prepares to ae6ompany Ids host to the 
exldbitions of tlie Circus. As they are departing from the house, an aged and 
half-starved slave timidly endeavours to elude their obsen ation ; he is detected ; 
his master notices his infirmitks, and orders that he should no longer be re- 
tained as an unprofitable expense and incumbrance to Ids liousehold, but should 
be exposed to die of starvation, in recompense for the labours of Ids youth. — 

• HuMr/.s Essay on the Balance of Power, 

f Ovid. Amor, lib, i. cap. 6. 

X Juvenal, .5th Satire. 

§ Terence, Ihaut., Act, III. Scene 4. 

II Ib. Eun.y Act. III. Scene 5. 

^ To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used, after supper, to take a vomit : 
thus Caesar (accuhuit i^eriKriv agehat, i. e. post coenani vomerc volebat, ideoque largius 
edebat). Cicero, Alt. 13. 52. Dejot. 7. Also before supper and at other times, Suet. 
Fit. 13. Cic. P/«7. 41. vomuntf ut edant ; eduntf vomajitf Senec. ad Ilelv, 9, Even 
Awdmen, after bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to 
'^Bbarpen their appetite. Juvenal, 6. 427. 

. •* Seneca mentions, Epistle 122, that, regularly about the third hour of the night, the 
neighbours of one, who indulges the false refinement of changing night into day, hear 
the noise t.f whips and lasl'cs ; and, upon inquiry, find that he is then taking an account 
of the conduct of his servants, and giving them due correction.— This is not remarked as 
an instance of cruelty, but only of disorder, wliicli, even in actions tlie most usual and 
methodical, clianges the fixed hours thilit established custom had assigned for them* 
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Tlio Christian icmonstratos against this act of cruelty ; he assures his host that 
not a single individual of his own religion would be guilty of such barbai'ity gveii 
to one of the inferior creatures — to the aged hound, or the drooping war-horse — 
if it had been serviceable to his interests, or his amusements. The heathen 
cannot comprehend his sentiments. He informs his guest that this is the usual 
method of disposing of all superannuated domestics; that some masters sutler them 
to starve to deatin about their houses ; that others leave them to perish of want on 
an island of the Tiber ;♦ that others cast them alive into their preserves to fatten 
their fish ; that, in short, the practice was universal among his countrymen, 
and adopted without remorse, sanctioned bv the example of the illustrious Catof, 
and one from which, as it was extremely convenient, he could see no reason for 
departing. — The Christian is silenced ; — they proceed to the Theatre. On their 
way, they pass a company of Patrician youth, one of whom is on the point of 
exhibiting his dexterity in the use of the broad-sword. A po6r wretch, suffering 
from the deep afflictions of domestic misery, has been bribed, by the offer of a 
few miua* * * § , to devote himself as the victim of tlie barbar(|jus exjieriment, on con- 
dition that the necessities of his family .should be relieved by the stipulated 
jmrehase-money of his murder. J — They arrive at the Coliseum. — There is great 
difficulty in securing situations. — Nearly forty thousand per 'Uis arc already im- 
patiently assembled. Jt is a day of extraordiiiarv expectation. Many celebrated 
gladiators are to be brought on tlio arena. It is anticipated that some hundreds 
will be slaughtered in the various confliets which are ajipointed to succeed each 
other in the jirogress of the entertaimnent ; but a more than usual curiosity and 
interest is excited for those contests, in which the ill-fated wretches are to be 
exposed in ojiposition to the w'ild beasts of the desert or the forest, as on this 
occasion the lions and the panthers have been fed on human flesh, fur the 
pnrjiose of sharjieiiing their thirst of blood, and siimulating the keenness of their 
ferocity.S Unable to sustain the sight, — ^wliile the first victim is expiring, im- 
pitied and unregarded, amid the thunders of acclamation that reward the 
exertions of his comjietitor,- — the Christian visitor of the heathen capital hastily 
withdraws himself from the scene of sanguinary festival. He is immediately 
followed by his host, who ridicules his compassion on the authority of the most 
apjiroved philosophers, and interrupts his eloquent lamentations over the de- 
parture of the ancient virtue and simjdicity of the Roman character, by assur- 
ances, that the people have not degenerated ;«that vice may have varied in its 
form, but not increased in magnitude ; that its ratio has been permanent and 
equal; and that, whatever enormities imay ha\e been engendered of power and 
luxury and refinement, at all events, those ruder ages could never he deserving 
of regret, during which a sujiposcd pestilence, that apjieared to be depopulating 
the city, was discovered to be effected by the prevalency of the art of poisoning :H — 


• Suetonius in Vita Claudii — “ Quelques Roiuains les faisaient jeter tous vivans dans 
leurs viviers, pour engraisser des murenes.” — Meiinais states this piece of barbarity, but 
does not quote his authority. , 

f A sufficient proof of the harsh manner in which slaves were used, “ we find,” says 
Potter, Booki. chap. 10, ** in the famous Roman Cato, a man celebrated in all ages for 
his exact observance of the strictest rules of justice. When his servants grew old, and 
unfit for labour, notwithstanding they had been very faithful and serviceable to him, and 
had spent their youth and strength in labouring ibr him ; for all this, when years came 
upon them, and their strength failed them, he would not be at the expense of maintaining 
them, but either turned them away, unable to provide for themselves, or let them 
starve to death in his own family.*’ — The anecdote is from Plutarch. 

X Ephorion de Chalcidc racontc {Apud Athm. lib. iv.) que chez les Romains, on 
proposait quelquefois cinq mines de recompense d celui qui voudrait souffrir qu’on lui 
tranchflt la t^te, en sorte Hue la somme offerte devait 6tre touch^c par les h^*ritiers ; et 
souvent, ajoute le i#^me auteur, plusieurs concurrens se disputaient la mort k ce prix, — 
Menais, vol. i. p. 380. ^ • 

§ This was done by Caligula. 

II Livy, viii. 18. One hundred and .seventy women, among whom were some of the 
highest rank, were condemned this crime. • 
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a practice wliicli was so accordant to the morals and sentlmcr\ts of the people, 
tlifj^t the pnetor, in a single province, after having capitally punished three tlioii- 
sand persons for the otieuce, still coin])lained of the increasing number of the 
accusations.* 

In the above sketch of the private morals of the ancient Romans, I have 
studiously cast a veil over that horrible and undisguised impurity which satu- 
rated the whole body of society ; which haunted the preciiictspif their temples ; 
which mingled Avith their rehgioiis rites and festivals ; which so frequently made 
the subject of their conversation and their poetry; which addressed the grossness 
of the public mind in the signs exhibited in their streets, and in the monuments 
that defiled their gardens, and of w^iich the images were constantly before the 
eyes, to pollute^vind to debase the soul, engraved on the common utensils of 
dilily existence, on their lamps and their vases and their drinking vessels. 
1^. 11—19. 

Our readers will have already perceived, that in our opinion the 
Author has ably executed his task ; but one sentence we must notice 
as inaccurate. It occurs, vol. i. p. 193. He speaks of alms as “ the 
only human atonement for the past ira7isgrcssions of the penitent*' This 
can scarcely be reconciled with the doctrines taught by our Church, 
not only in her Articles, but in almost every page of her Liturgy. 
There can be only one atonement for transgressions ; and every one 
who partakes of that will perform “ fair deeds of charity” as a part of 
that practical holiness, without which no man can see the Lord. 

— ♦ 

Art. IV . — Manual of Public and Private Education^ founded on a 
Discovery, by which a School or Family may teach itself under the 
Superintendence of the Master or Parent, made, recorded, and 
promulgated at Madras in 1789-96; in London 1797, and 

thence diffused over the^iWorld, Eighth Edition, digested and 
abridged; with an Historical Introduction (ind Appendix, By 
Andrew Bell, D. D. LL. D. F. As. S. F. R. S. Ed. pp. 60. 
Rivingtons, 18^7. 

We come not forward at' this period to testify our sense of the 
merits of Dr. Bell’s discovery ; he needs not our praise. In every 
town and hamlet of our land, nay, wherever the English name is 
known, we might say c?ircumspice, and behold a monument more 
durable than brass, more eloquent than the happiest eulogy. It is 
indeed the very importance of the system which induces us to turn 
aside from works of greater pretension to examine the Manual 
before us. 

What such a Manual ought to be may be expressed in a few words. 
It is intended for the masters and mistresses, the visitors and super- 
intendents of national schools throughout th^, country. It ought, 
T dwkefore, to be cheap, and on this point the moderate price of one 
filiilling fbrbids us to *complaii1. It should have the principles " and 


* Livy,'^ib. xl. cap. 43. 
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rules of the i^stem in clear and concise language, under a simple 
arrangement. 

Let us now examine Dr. Belfs Manual by this test. We must first 
observe, that unless some great advantage was to be gained, it was 
extremely injucycious so to transpose and invert the contents of the 
seventh edition in this new publication ; for it must, for a time at 
least, confuse the instructor who adopts this revision of his text book, 
professing to be more compendious and simple. We at once however 
confess, our main objection to the Manual consists in th^ abundance of 
irrelevant matter which it contains. The worthy Doctor, indeed, 
seems to have anticipated this in one respect, and insists that it is 
proper that the teacher should know the origin •and history of the 
Institution. Be it so ; but could not this have been told at once in a 
single page ? Does not, indeed, the title-page alone contain almost 
sullicient ? But the truth is, there are few pages which do not allude 
to the subject, and several which are wholly occupied with it. There 
is, too, far more reference to the claims of Mr. Joseph Lancaster than 
is necessary : for after all, the frontispiece, containing “ An extract 
from the Report of the Madras Asylum, dated the 24th of June, 
179G, and published in London 1797,*' gives the sum and substance 
of the matter, and is quite conclusive. Again, we have an elaborate 
investigation of the charge, “ that tlie Madras system has undergone 
frequent changes !” 

We object most seriously to the space which is occupied by eulogies 
of the Author and his system ; and this not merely in a snug appendix 
or preface, or a modest note, but in tljp text jpassim. Take the 
following : ♦ 

Tlie tnic nature and cliaracter of this system, ns a (h’seovery, arc briefly 
designated in the following (‘xtract from a sermon preached before the Society 
ibr Promoting Christian Kno^^ ledge, at the Aimivcrsary of the Charity Schools, 
at St. Paul’s, by the Dean of Chich(*sler, 1817, now Lord Bishop of Ciloucester. 

In sjieakiiig of tlic Founders of our old chanty scliools, and comparing a 
discovery in the intellectual world, as momentous in its consequences as it is 
humble in its origin, with the grandest and most sublime ever made in the 
physical world, he says, 

“ If we do not reproach the philosophers of old times with the ignorance of 
what a Newt()n saw and investigated, we must not lind fault with those good 
men for not having forestalled the merits and anticipated the discoveries of a 
Bell.” P. 29. 

But in addition to Newton^ there are many eminent persons who are 
produced to illustrate the triumph of the art. In page 58 we find the 
mischief of Bonaparte^ and the effects of the system contrasted ; 
viresque acquirit ^undo, (as the worthy Doctor himself remarks,) for 
we discover the system to be the lever of ArMmede^j and then a 
Steam Engine : and, lastly, ** by an infallible and irresistible impulse 
giving motion to the moral and intellecfual world." 
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Nor can we approve of the style in which this book ts written ; we 
fincl far too many hard words ; such as ' prime monade, decadary system, 
monosyllabic and promiscuous reading, unreiterated spelling, prelimi- 
nary repetition of the initiatory lessons, novum organon, ludus 
literarius,’ &c. &c. : also several Latin quotations. The sense, too, 
is oftentimes clouded by metaphors, and is constantly interrupted by 
notes and references to past and even to succeeding pages. 

Such are the faalts with whiah we do not hesitate to charge the 
Manual befor^ us ; and we are the more anxious to specify them that 
they maybe corrected ; lest by them the shrewd observation and valuable 
instruction contained in the volume should be -rendered less effective. 
For ourselves, indeed, we conclude that the discoverer of the system 
of mutual instruction has something more to do before we can allow 
tliat, in addition to the inestimable benefit he has conferred upon 
mankiitd, he has given a practical tract fit for'^^general circulation and 
common use. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

nPOSKYNHSAI, MArr. ii. 2. 

Mr. Editor, — If the following attempt to establish the meaning 
of the w’ord Tpotrt^vyrjvai, “ to worship,'* as used in St. Matthew, 
chap. ii. ver. 2, should meet with your approbation, I shall be happy 
to see it inserted in your valuable publication. I drew it up in the 
form of a note first, for my own private use, and therefore present it 
to you in that form, withtut enlarging or making further comment 
upon it. 

(1.) TrpoffKvvrfcrai avrw, ** to worship him," Received Translation ; — 
“ to do him obeisance,” Unitarian Version. The word irponKweitf, 
** I w'orship,*’ is used in tHe Sacred Scriptures, and also in profane 
authors, to signify, as well an act of obeisance or of common courtesy 
towards men, as an act of religious adoration tow^ards God ; but in the 
latter sense it is principally used by both. So far, then, the Unitarians 
have a plea for translating the word, in the present instance, as they 
have done. I admit, too, that there are respectable and learned men, 
who probably referring for the most part to other commentators that 
have gone before them, without duly weighing the subject as they 
might or ought, have too hastily decided upon the predominant accep- 
tation of the word in the SaCred Writings. See Elsley’s Annotations 
on tliis word, and Beyer’s Additamenta to c. 3 of Selden's Syntagmata, 
p. 45, &c, 

(2.) The Syriac translation is “ tp worship him.” 

, <!^stell gives us for a primary signification of the ..word segad, 
incurvavit ae, ador£ndi causa,” he bowed himself for the purpose of 
"mfshipping. And the Hebrew root •np sagad, is used in the Old 
^Testament only for the falling Sown to God or an idol, in a iteligious 
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manner, af for the sake of worshipping. That the Syrian translators 
should therefore employ this word to express the sense of the Greek 
•rrpoffKvveutf instead of a more doubtful one, is strongly in favour of the 
received translation. 

(3.) The Arabic word sagad, signifies, according to Willmet, 
“ procubuit se, frontem imponens terrae, ad commonstrandum sup- 
pliciis animi dejectionem, atque abnegationem stti, uti inter precandum 
faciunt populi orientis. Deinde, qui% ilium honorem soli Deo deberi 
agnoscunt adoravitf* he prostrated himself, with his fface upon the 
earth, to shew by supplications the dejection of his mind, and the 
denial of himself, according to the custom of the eastern nations when 
they pray. Whence ir.signifies to worship, inasmuch as they acknow- 
ledge that this honour is due to God alone. We find, then, that the 
Syrian translators have used a word, which, as it agrees also with the 
Arabic, places it in a still stronger light; that the Magi, whether from 
Persia or Arabia, went^^to Jerusalem for the purpose not P^y* 

ing Jesus a kingly, but also a religious adoration. 

(4.) Reland in his defence of the religion of Maliomet, on the ninth 
chapter concerning prayers, interprets the word (root 

sagad) by the Greek word 'TrpoaKvrrjaiQ, sive “ prona adoratio,” a pro- 
found adoration. And one of the sentences of Ali Ebn Ali Talebi is, 

311 4d]l ^ ^ nothing shall gain access to 

God but frequent acts of worship and self-abasement. The Arabic 
translation, too, gives us the very same root with the Syriac. 
^ to worship him.” See also the derivatives of the root 

in Richardson's Persian and Arabic Dictionary. 

(5.) The Coptic translation is llT€n(3TtOCg”7" JULAILOC| ** that 
we may worship him,” which very well expresses the meaning of the 
Greek TrpoaKwrjarai avrui, 

(6.) But it is singularly to the purpose, that the two words in the 
9th and 11th verses of the Seventy-sacond Psalm, for which the 
Evangelist has used the word wpoaKwrjaai, should both be used in the 
prayer that the Jews use when they enter their synagogue, to signify 

4 3 2 1 

their adoration and worship of God 

* X : : V V t; V ; v-:- : v *”!“ 

/ 6 5 I 1 I . 2 I 3 I 4 I 

’ll ^20/ ^ worship, and will bow down, will kneel, 

" « "'f “ e’ 1 7 I 

before the Lord that made me. 

(7.) In Matt. ii. 11, the expression is still stronger in the Syriac. 
01^ 0^2130 and they fell down and worshipped him.” The 

word “ to fall down,” implies a falling down or prostrating for 

the purpose of prayer vor worship: and may therefore be thus ren- 
dered, ** And thgy prostrated themselves in a devout manner, and 
worshipped him.” • • 

Should the Unitarian now turn upon me, and say, “ etiamsi per- 
suaseris non persuadebis,” although you should convince me, you 
shall not prevail over me; I shall content myself with appealing to 

VOL. X. NO. III. y 
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mora rational beings for their belief, that the most ancient Christiana 
interpreted and understood the word irpoffKvvrif^ai here used, as an act 
of religious adoration paid by the Magi to the infant Jesus. 

B. Clgricus. 


— ♦ 

ON THE STANDARD AND TEST OF TRUE PIETY. 

There was time when the term Christian was a name of infamy ; 
but when this term no longer distinguished the true follower of Christ 
from the world called Christian, it gave place to others, which have in 
every age been successively adopted to designate those who have 
too much vital and impractical religion to suit the bulk of professed 
Christians. 

Against such persons, however denominated, it has among other 
things Jjeen objected that they require every body to see with their 
eyes : and the charge of uncharitablencss has been urged against them, 
because they are supposed to question the sincerity and impugn the 
piety of every individual who docs not coincide in all particulars with 
their sentiments and conform to their habits. This is a serious charge, 
and at the same time one which is very likely to gain currency 
without much examination into its truth or falsehood. Liberality of 
sentiment, as it is called, and the notions which pass current under 
that phrase, are very favourable to the views of the world in general, 
who do not care to have their principles and conduct too nicely 
scrutinized ; and at the same time so revolting to an ingenuous mind is 
the imputation of bigotry, that candour itself is liable to be duped into 
an easy acquiescence with the prevailing opinion on this subject. 

The charge in question, in the sense in which it is intended, is 
utterly without foundation, ’’and proceeds from ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of those against whom it is made. Charity, as it has often been 
remarked, does not consist in believing every person to be a Christian 
with or without evidence ; but in putting the most favourable interpre- 
tation that circumstances mav permit on such points as come under our 
notice. 

It may be well to observe, as a passing remark, that the very indi- 
viduals who tax others with a want of charity, for setting up, as they 
assume, an arbitrary standard of piety, are themselves (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) guilty of a similar offence, by setting up a standard of their 
own ; and every one who advances a step beyond it, is suspected by 
them of hypocrisy or enthusiasm : whoever manifests greater earnest' 
ness or livelier feelings than* themselves on the subject of religion is 
charged with being ** righteous overmuch,” and branded with some 
appellation of reproach. i 

In explanation of the principles on which our estimate of piety is 
foundefl, and in vindication of that estimate jtself, we appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, as affording the only correct standaref of truth. 
Whence is it then, perhaps it may be asked, that among persons who 
equally profess to appeal to the same unerring standard, there exists so 
great a diversity of opinion ? question is thus stated and answered 

by a writer of no ordinary stamp : — 
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When the enemies of such a profession (such as wc are now considering) 
bring forward the stale objection — “ What is true religion ? for we find it one 
thing in England, another in Scotland, a third at Rome, and often twenty dif- 
ferent things in the same place; — settle this, they say, among yourselves before 
you address us on the subject;” — we answer, it has long been settled. While yon 
stumble at the supposed ahersHy, wc both disceni and admire the identity. Wo 
feel the fullest conviction, that real religion in itself, so far from being a different 
thing in different places, is one and tliesame thing at all times and in all places. . . . 
In order to understand this, men should consider what rec^ reliyion is — namely, 
the heart of fallen man returning to God through a Mediator.^ The Scriptures 
term this “ Life.” As the life of the body is one and the same principle in all 
men, whatever difference there be observed in their resj)cctive complexions, 
features or forms : so, real religion, which is the life of the soul, is one and the 
same principle; of a higher order indeed, but which equally identifies the sub- 
ject; and like the former, is discerned by the exercise of tts proper faculties and 
acts. . . . Tell me not of the external forms and petty circumstantial distinctions 
with which his education or connexions have prejudiced his mind: they ai'e but 
as his provincial dialect, liis dress or his complexion. The grand inquiry should 
be — Is tile sinner humble and penitent btTore his God.^ Is he seeking acreptance 
only through that Redeemer whom “ God hath set forth for a propitiation through 
faith in his blood?” Is he found walking in a course of holy obedience ? If 
this be really his case, then call such a man by what term of distinction or 
reproach you please, still the man is alive to God, and will join his fellow 
believers in serving Him; if not in the same modes, yet to the same ends; there 
will he an unity, though not an uniformity. Strip real religion therefore of that 
which is no esseiitiid jiart of it, or what is only accidental to it; and regard it as 
described in the Scrijitures, and exemplified, though but imperfectly, in the true 
believer ; and then you will find it the saiiie under every dispensation.” 

It is then in the heart, so far as man can judge of it, that we are 
accustomed, after the example of the Judge of all, to look for the 
evidence of true piety. Let it not be said that this is an encroachment 
on the province of Him whose unalienable jirerogative it is to “search 
the heart and try the reins — if it be true that “ a tree is known by 
its fruits” — or certain that “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” we have sufficient authority for our conduct. And 
here, as in many other points, the analogy of common life may serve 
to throw a light upon the subject. Hov® is it, for instance, that we 
learn to appreciate, as they deserve, the professions of a hollow friend- 
ship, if not by reading the secret workings of the heart through the 
veil with which it is enveloped ? Who can define that peculiar feeling 
called taste, in reference to the fine arts ? "fake music, for instance. 
Among the numerous pretenders to the art, do wc hesitate asserting 
respecting a great majority, that they have no real taste for music? 
and yet they shall, many of them, have attained a considerable pro- 
ficiency, both as it respects the knowledge of the science, and the ex- 
ecution of the art : — why then are we to be called uncharitable for 
acting precisely on the sanfle principles in estimating the degree in 
which the affections are under the influence of religion ? — for this simple 
reason, Because men v^ll persist, in defiance of the dictates of reason 
and Scripture to ;he contrary, in looking at the outward conduct, while 
God looketh at the heart. • • 

Two propositions are necessarily implied and involved in the general 
imputation of uncharitableness, as it respects that class of individuals 
who are affected by it. First, that they are mistaken or enthusiastic 
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in :heir estimate of the nature of piety in themselves ; and secondly^ 
that they are not authorised to judge of others by that same standard. 
Let us bestow a little attention on each of these points. 

I. As it respects the satisfaction of his own mind indeed, the true be- 
liever has not much difficulty to encounter ; because he possesses that 
kind of evidence within his own breast, which is to himself entirely con- 
clusive. “ He that believeth (it is said) hath the witness in himself.*' 
“ The Spirit beareth witness with his spirit that he is a child of God." 
His faith rests ‘n the first instance, indeed, on that external evidence of 
the truth of revelation which is open to the examination of all the world; 
but he now believes and embraces it not only as true, but as suitable; 
the gospel has met his wants ; he now rejoices in the knowledge of his 
Saviour with much* of that appropriating feeling which the men of 
Sychar expressed — “ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, but 
because we have seen him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.** The gospel has come to him 
“ not in word only, but in power;** he is enabled to enter into the 
spiritual meaning of passages which once appeared dark and unintel- 
ligible ; he did not disbelieve, i. e. actually reject such passages before ; 
but he could affix no definite idea to them ; they were mysteries into 
which he could not enter. But now they come home to his mind with 
a force of wliich he was formerly unconscious; and seem to possess a 
beauty and suitableness which he could neither see nor feel before. 
Will it be demanded h^w can these things be ?** the reply of our 
Lord to one in the objector’s situation, is the only reply in our power 
to return — that which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit — marvel not that I say unto you, ye must 
be born again,** — The natural man receive th not the things of the 
spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
discerneth all things." What evidence can we produce that we are 
cheered by the light of the sun and invigorated by its warmth ? A 
blind man may say it is impossible ; and who shall undertake to con- 
vince him of his error ? But loes that alter the real state of the case ? 
or is any one who has the use of his eyes in any degree the more 
convinced that he is deceived in the impressions of which he is sensi- 
ble ? The blind man may indeed be instructed in the theory of vision, 
and what does his idea of it amount to, after all your pains ?— that 
** scarlet is like the sound of a trumpet,’* as one is recorded to have 
said. The Scriptures, however, afford abundant authority for the 
comparison; they state all mankind to be by nature in a state of 
spiritual blindness, from which they can be recovered by no inferior 
power than that which “ commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness" at the creation of the world: (2 Cor. iv. 6.) — to assert an ex- 
emption from the common fault of man in our own case, is to add to 
thm delusion without diminishing the guilt: ar our Lord said to the 
“ Jews, nov/you say, we see, therefore your sin remaineth ** — but He 
** came Light into the world, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not abide in darkness.’* To be sensible of our ignorance is the first 
step towards acquiring real wisdom. But the Christian must not only 
satisfy his own mind, he must be prepared to justify his principle 
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before the world ; he must ** be ready to give an answer to every <fhe 
that asketh a reason of the hope that is in him.” He is accused of 
entertaining enthusiastic notions respecting the nature of piety. We 
have in part considered the manner in which he meets the charge, and 
when we take i^to the account that he was once under the influence of 
the same prejudices which he is now desirous of combating ; that he 
at one time found himself precisely in the situation of his present 
opponents ; once entered into their views and adopted their arguments ; 
and that he has only given up these positions point b^ point, as he 
found them successively untenable:— again, when he finds his present 
sentiments corroborated and confirmed by the united experience and 
testimony of those whose integrity and consistency of character entitle 
them to confidence; and, once more, wdien undftr an habitual con- 
sciousness of his entire ignorance and helplessness in reference to 
spiritual things, he watches against the acknowledged “ deceitfulness 
and desperate wickedness ” of his own heart, brings all its secret 
workings to the light of God*s truth, and judges of all according to 
the law and the testimony — when these considerations are taken into 
the account, he seems not only to have strong grounds of confidence 
for the establishment of his own faith, but to challenge the attention 
of every candid mind. 

It is indeed difficult, not to say impossible, to give any just idea to 
a second person, of the strong conviction which the true believer 
possesses of the general soundness of bis q||vn principles ; his faith, as 
the Scripture beautifully expresses it, is “ built upon a rock.” We 
say the general soundness of his principles — for the enlightened Chris- 
tian lays no claim to infallibility; he is painfully conscious of much 
remaining ignorance and prejudice, but in the main he is like a man 
who having, through mercy, passed a dangerous road under the shades 
of night, now in broad day -light draws back bis steps, and marks the 
dangers which beset his path ; and now with feelings of gratitude to 
the God who hath borne with his wanderings, and guided his erring 
footsteps, he would set up beacons to warn the unwary traveller, and 
direct him safely along the narrow way— *but this must be experienced 
in order to be understood. It has been shrewdly remarked, “ he who 
stands on a height, sees farther than tlioso who are placed in a bottom ; 
but let him not fancy that he shall make tljose below believe all he 
sees.” Under a consciousness therefore of our inability to do justice 
to the subject of experimental religion^ in the short space which could 
at present be devoted to it, we pass on to the consideration of such 
points as are open to the observation qf all — which introduces us to 
the second general head under which we proposed to divide our re- 
marks, viz, 

II. The grounds upon wfiich the Christian forms his estimate of the 
religion of the world ; in other words, the authority on which he 
subjects others to the spme standard as himself. And here it naturklly 
occurs to us, that the Scriptures uniformly teach us to consider all 
mankind as divided, in reference to their character in thft sight of 
God, into irvo classes : and this also, with a special application to the 
visible Church, or body of professing* Christians. Thus we read, not 
only in general terms of “ children of light, and children of the 
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wJcked one” — but of “ the tares and the wheat” — “ virgins wise and 
foolish nay, a scrutiny more exact and searching still — guests 
admitted to the marriage supper, and “ one who had not on a wedding 
garment,” for “ many are called, but few chosen.” Now by what law 
of charity is it that we are called to shut our eyes to^tthe melancholy 
picture which the most cursory survey of the world must place before 
them ? By what progress of ratiocination is it that we are to be brought 
to the conclusion^ that the majority of the crowd by which wo are 
surrounded, d)re true Christians? Perhaps it may be said this is a 
perversion of argument. 

We never intended to call the profligate and profane true Christians; wc 
refer to those only (and surely you must allow they constitute a numerous class) 
whose moral conduct is correct ; whose discharge of social and relative duties 
is not impeached ; and whose attention to the calls of hencvolcnce is exem- 
plary. Surely such characters as these are worthy of being placed on the 
iavourable side of that line of demarcation which you are so anxious to establish, 
even though they should receive, with some qualification, the exclusive dogmas 
which engage so much of your attention — and allow of some greater latitude in 
the enjoyment of the innocent recreations of society, which suit their sUitioii in 
life, and conduce to health of body and hilai’ity of mind. 

This sounds very plausible — and it is granted that the modifications 
of character which result from disposition, habits, connexions, &c. are 
so numerous and diversified, that we cannot discriminate wdth precision 
between genuine piety and a near. counterfeit ; but w^e must not allow 
ourselves to be deluded under the specious pretence of liberality, from 
exercising our judgment in subservience to the authority, and in con- 
formity to the decisions of revealed truth. Now with respect to such 
characters as have just come under our notice, what is the real state of 
the case? — granting all that is said of them as far as relates to external 
conduct, wherein do they necessarily and essentially differ from the 
world with which they are associated ? Is there any one point in their 
character as above delineated, which is not capable of easy imitation 
by one, who shall confessedly be destitute of the spirit of piety ? The 
answer to this question will (be found in the history of the “ young 
ruler,” in the gospel. In such persons you will find much to admire 
and much to imitate ; great propriety of conduct, but not, necessarily, 
any spirituality of mind. In short, they assimilate more nearly with 
the world, than with those whose “ affections” are evidently “ set on 
things above.” 

But to be more particular, let us consider in a few instances the 
grounds on which we withhold our assent to the claim of genuine 
Christianity on the part of such persons as those now under conside- 
ration. Because, 

1 , In the first place they do not take"- the Bible as the exclusive 
standard of their faith and practice : this, as wc must consult brevity, 
must stand almost as a mere assertion, with ^one short observation, 
lliat the assertion would seem to be sufficiently establjshed by remark- 
ing tlie manner in wiiich an appeal to the decisions of Scriptu-re is 
usually received ; nay, we could almost be content to refer the question 
to the individuals themselves. «They will hardly, we think, venture to 
assert that they ever intended to yield such an implicit deference to the 
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sacred oracles as wc assume to be an indispensable duty. The rule«is 
indeed received ; but either it is unintelligible, or inapplicable, or im- 
practicable, or any thing, in short, but what it is. Take a specimen 
first respecting faith. ** There is none other name (L e. than that of 
JesOs Christ) under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.** So says the record. Now for the comment : — “ for my 
part, I don’t trouble my head much about what a man believes, 
so that he leads a good life, and is sinjere in his opinions.” Again, 
take an instance with respect to practice. The Biblf says, “ No 
man can serve two masters : ye cannot serve God and Mammon 
what says our commentator ? “I don’t intend to serve two masters ; 
but then one must do as the world does : one can’t make one’s self 
singular and be called a Methodist; — if you woul^ have every thing 
taken in this literal way, we had better go and live in a desert, and 
turn hermits at once ; besides, I don’t know what Mammon means ; 
there is so much difficulty in the Bible, you don’t agree about it 
yourselves.” 

Who can avoid recalling the w^ords of our Lord, “ Ye hypocrites ! well 
did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh to me 
with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is 
far from me: — but in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

2. A second evidence, from which we judge that the heart of these 
persons is not right in the sight of God, is, that they manifest no 
tenderness of conscience in reference to thii%s doubtful ; nothing less 
than plain and palpable immorality or breach of positive duty occasions 
them any disquietude. There is no sense of the tendency to evil ; no 
“ abstaining from the appearance of evil no looking at the influence 
of their conduct on otliers; no anxiety “ lest a stumbling-block or 
occasion of falling should be cast in their %)rother’s way.” As this is 
true positively^ in reference to their conduct in what they do, so the 
same may be remarked negatively as to what they do not. 

S. So that, thirdly, there is no sensitiveness as to duties not ex- 
pressly commanded. Take an instance^ in the employment of the 
leisure which the Sabbath affords : public ordinances are sparingly 
frequented, and other ways of improving the sacred hours almost 
entirely neglected. The Bible is taken up, and the stated number of 
chapters duly gone through ; other religioud books have their turn ; 
but each and all of them give place, as occasion serves, to a novel or a 
newspaper ; — and where’s the harm ? why, where are your affections ? 
where is the evidence that the principle of spiritual life has been called 
forth, or even that a desire has been fintertained, that it should be 
quickened to more vigorous exercise? 

4. Where piety is not geiuine, there is little or no interest excited 
as to the spiritual welfare of mankind at large, or of individuals in 
particular. Persons the character referred to, are charitable in 
the vulgar acceptation of the term, — they desire the reformation of 
the profligate, {hey would “make the men gober, and t^e maids 
industrious,” and lend a willpig hand to alleviate the distresses, and 
minister to the temporal wants of their/ellow-creatures. They will go 
further than this, and urge upon the poor the duty of reading the 
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Bible, daily prayer, and a regular attendance at Church ; and the sacra* 
ment must be received at least three times every year : but here they 
stop ; the objects of their attention are never urged to institute the 
momentous inquiry, “ What shall 1 do to be saved?” the Gospel is 
never pressed upon their regard under the sanctioi\^of this solemn 
alternative, — he that hath the Son, hath life ; and he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life.” This naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of — , 

5. Another negative evidence of an unenlightened mind, — viz. that 
such persons are not qualified to instruct others in the way of salva- 
tion, even though they should wish to attempt it. When they meet, 
indeed, with an individual, dissolute, profane, or evidently careless, they 
will point out in strong colours the evil consequences of such conduct, 
and urge him to repentance and reformation: it is not necessary to 
inquire how far their instructions are founded on scriptural principles, 
or in what degree tliey are calculated to effect a real change of charac- 
ter in the persons addressed ; we will take it for granted that they are 
both ; but what is the case when a dificrent character comes under 
their notice ? when they are called upon to direct the sincere inquirer 
after truth, — to minister consolation to a mind bowed down under a 
sense of sin, or trembling with anxious doubt on the verge of eternity ? 
are they not conscious to themselves of an inability to meet such cases 
with any adequate topics of encouragement and support ? and let it be 
observed that such inability shall jnot arise from a want of information 
in themselves as to the theory of religion, or from any natural incapa- 
city to clothe their ideas in suitable language : on other subjects they 
are at no loss for words, and even in reference to the generalities of 
religion they will find enough to say; but liere (if they are anxious to 
direct the inquirer right) they are quite at a loss, — they cannot enter 
into the feelings of the min^d in such a state : the soul is on the rack of 
uncertainty and alarm, and conscience will not be appeased by vague 
notions of the mercy of God, and other common-place topics ; it 
requires something definite and substantial whereon to build its hopes ; 
and this they arc incompetent to point out. 

It will not be supposed that this is an argument on which much stress 
could be laid, considered abstractedly in itself; because it is very pos- 
sible for a sincere Christian, especially in an early stage of his course, 
to feel himself incompetent to the task of instructing others, even though 
his own peace be built on a solid foundation ; but taking the above 
remarks in connexion with other circumstances which have been, or 
which remain to be pointed out, we surely may be allowed to suggest 
that they furnish at least an incidental and ca|||jtteral evidence which 
may lead us to the same general conclusion. 

6. Another mark which serves to characterize the true Christian, 
and to distinguish him from those who have only **a name to live,” is 
the “ love of the brethren,” or of the true disc^les of his Lord where- 
soever found, or howsoever distinguished. He loves them instinctively^ 
as it wene, previous tQ personal acquaintance, and in proportion to the 
siRipHcity, piety, and zeal manifested in* their character. His regard 
for such persons falls, indeed, dar short of the standard at which he 
2dm8| and he has much cause for humiliation when he considers what 
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trifling circumstances are oftentimes sufficient to produce estrange- 
ment and separation : but notwithstanding deductions of this kind from 
tlie general truth, the bent of his affections is habitually towards the 
image of his Saviour wherever exhibited. In connexion with this it 
may be remarkfid that he hails with the most lively emotions of joy and 
thankfulness to God the first glimmerings of a dawn of vital piety 
among his connexions and acquaintance ; this doubly endears friends 
and relatives otherwise beloved — draw* closer the tfes of nature, and 
gives to those in whom the pleasing signs are manifested, *a place in his 
aftections, and an interest in his regards which they never possessed 
before : nay, let but an earnest solicitude on the subject of religion 
appear in any individual who may hitherto have been regarded 
with indifference, almost bordering on dislike, a*lid the current of 
his affections in 'Veference to that individual shall experience an 
immediate change. 

In the foregoing representation, imperfect as it is, we perceive a per- 
fect contrast between the true Christian and the mere formal believer. 
If the former be atlracled^ the latter is repelled by the exhibition of 
lively piety ; the one loves all and every one in whom it exists, instinc- 
tively, and at once, and such the better whom he sincerely loved before ; 
the other is conscious of much prejudice, to say the least, against every 
one whose religion assumes a warmer complexion than his own, he can 
barely tolerate it in those with whom he is connected and associated : 
so that they are loved, if loved at all, notwithstanding and in spite of 
their piety, rather than on account of it ; and it is w'cll if coolness do 
not take the place of regard in his feelings towards those, whom, pre- 
vious to such cliange, he embraced as friends. 

There are those who think to account for the principle of mutual 
love, which has been pointed out as pervad'fig the whole body of true 
Christians, by ascribing it to mere natural sympathy, which is generally 
excited by congeniality of sentiment, and similarity of pursuits of 
whatever kind : only that, in the case now under notice, the attraction 
is mutually and perhaps considerably increased between the parties by 
the singularity of the opinions which thc^ maintain in common. We 
are by no means anxious to deprive this argument of all force ; on the 
contrary, we are led by it to admire the goodness of the Creator in 
so tempering the constitution of man as to render our natural faculties, 
when brought under the influence of his Spirit, subservient to the pur- 
poses of his glory, and the common good of his creatures. But, what- 
ever truth there may be in the above observation, we contend that the 
principle of mere natural sympathy will afford no adequate or satisfac- 
tory solution of alt thc^ipbaenomena of the case. Sympathy arising from 
congeniality of disposition, merely natural^ or from identity of sentiment 
!md pursuits, may form a bond of attachment towards individuals, but 
it cannot connect a class ; or if it do, as in a certain sense it may, form 
a link of brotherhood aii(ft>ng members of the same profession — subjects 
of the same king-^natives of the same country — it is only in ^ subor- 
dinate degree, and in a qualified sense, and without uniting their hearts 
to each other ; much less is such a s;jmpathy capable of including 
within its embrace, men of every class and of every clime, Greeks and 
barbarians, bond and free.” 

_ VOL, X. NO, in. z 
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Besides, as to the singularity referred to, it is a mere circumstance ; 
so far from being necessarily connected with the existence of the fact 
itself, that we are taught to expect an accession of peace and love in 
proportion to the universal prevalence of those principles from whence 
true Christian sympathy proceeds ; and to look for the perfection of 
happiness in those blessed regions where singularity shall have no 
place. Professing to ground our observations on the Holy Scriptures, 
we are naturally led to inquire, ibefore we quit this division of the sub- 
ject, whether Uo have any foundation for the opinion that such a feeling 
as has been described ought to prevail among the genuine disciples of 
our common Lord. If such images as branches united to a common 
stock, members of one body, children of the same family, partakers 
of the same Spirit, Can express the idea of unity and sympathy, then 
the question receives an easy reply without requiring particular cita- 
tions which prescribe such unity as a duty, or refer to it as a test by 
which to ascertain “what manner of spirit we are of,” “ whose we are, 
and w'hom we serve.” 

Many other circumstances might be pointed out and insisted on, in 
confirmation of the general proposition that the religion of the world 
is not the religion of the Gospel ; but these observations have already 
extended themselves to so great a length, that w’e must forbear entering 
upon fresh ground. 

Such are a few of the principal reasons which form the basis of the 
Christian’s estimate of the religion of the w'orld — each of which might 
have been enlarged upon with advantage to the argument ; but enough 
has been said, we trust, to vindicate him from the imputation of cen- 
soriousness, and to justify him in the eyes of every candid and m- 
2)artial inquirer in the result of that estimate ; namely, that a large 
proportion of professing djiristians are destitute of those dispositions 
or affections of the soul which constitute the peculiar characteristics of 
spiritual life ; and consequently that their character, however amiable 
and in many respects exemplary, will not stand the test of Scripture. 

Alany of the remarks which have been made may seem uncharitable, 
and appear to bear hard tlpon some characters whose feelings we 
should be as sorry to wound, as we are disinclined to question their 
sincerity. A subject of this nature, however, must of necessity be 
treated on general principles ; it is impossible to stop for the purpose 
of qualifying expressions, which in their strictest application may include 
and condemn many persons whom we should feel inclined to address 
in far different language : the utmost we can attempt, even in the con- 
siderable space which has been devoted to the subject, is to propose 
the standard, to lay down the rule, and to leav^ihe various exceptions 
and modifications which might be suggested, to be settled under each 
particular head in the judgment of that charity wliich “ hopeth all 
things, belie veth all things — thinketh no evil.” We are conscious of 
the influence which early associations and prejudices may have in 
forming the character of the individual, and how frr these and other 
circurasfances may pi*evcnt the full development of Christian principles, 
even in those who are nevertheless “ alive unto God,” “ Wood, hay, 
stubble,” things which will not^ibide the fiery trial of a day of tempta- 
tion, of the hour of death, or the day of judgment, may yet be built 
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upon the “ sure foundation.” There are many persons who may thtnk 
themselves aggrieved by uncharitable suspicions, whom we are pre- 
pared to regard witli far different feelings than they imagine; though 
our favourable opinion may possibly refer to other principles than 
those which regulate their estimate of themselves. Various are the 
characters from whom we are compelled to withhold our full concur- 
rence, w'hom nevertheless we would gladly congratulate as “ not far 
from the kingdom of God.” Some afe not yet siffficiently strong in 
fiiith to confess the extent of their convictions— the feai^of man keeps 
them back ; like Nicodemus, they will “come to Jesus hy night;*' and 
like him too, may, in the progress of ingenuous inquiry, hear some 
truths which at first they may feel inclined to reject as strange and unac- 
countable. Others, of a more liberal spirit, are wllhheld by prejudice; 
they have taken up certain notions on the subject of religion, without 
examining the foundation on which they rest, — and the Gospel meets 
with an unwilling reception, because it militates against their precon- 
ceived opinions. Such was Nathanael — “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?” — But they are “ Israelites indeed in whom there is 
no guile ;” — point out the Saviour to them as exhibited in the Gospel ; 
say, as was said to Nathanael, “ Come and see — remove the pre- 
judice, and you gain the man. The history of the Ethiopian nobleman 
will make us acquainted w'ith another class of sincere inquirers ; — they 
have had scanty means of information ; — have been living out of the 
reach of privileges ; — the Bible is in their hands ; but if you inquire, 
“Understand ye what you read?” they will answer with him, “ How 
can we, except some man should guide us ?” Let but some other 
Philip join himself unto them ; take that same Scripture and “ preach 
unto them Jesus,” and they will believe. 

Apollos may furnish the portrait of ^ further class. They are 
“ eloquent men and mighty in the Scriptures ;” “ fervent in spirit,” 
and anxious to do good to the extent of their knowledge and ability ; 
they “ teach and speak diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only 
the baptism of John i. e. proclaim the necessity of “ repentance and 
fruits meet for repentance,” while their viJ'ws remain clouded and their 
ideas indefinite respecting the character and offices of “ the Great High 
Priest of our profession ;” they require some “ Aquila and Priscilla to 
explain to them the way of God more perfectly.” Many other cha- 
racters mentioned in Scripture might be referred to in illustration of 
the subject, and exhibit the efforts of an honest mind struggling under 
every disadvantage arising from early prejudices and partial know- 
ledge. To trace the origin of such an honesty of intention, would 
lead us into a far diflUent train of inquiry : it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to observe, fhat wdierever it exists, it may be expected 
sooner or later to issue in the removal of prejudice, the enlargement of 
spiritual understanding, and the establishment of faith. 

We now hasten to (include, trusting that enough has been said to 
vindicate ourselws from the charge of passing an indiscriminate sen- 
tence* of condemnation on all persons who fall Short of our own par- 
ticular standard, and to prove that while we cannot recede from a single 
position, connected with the evidence of genuine piety which we have 
hitherto maintained, or shut our eyes to the general stale of the world, 
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called Christian ; we are capable of making a distinction between the 
ill-informed judgment and somewhat inconsistent conduct of the 
sincere inquirer, and the careless indifference of the worldling and the 
white-washed formality of the Pharisee* H. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE OF ASCENSION DAY (HOLY 
, THURSDAY.) 

Mr. Editor, — As an introduction to the remarks which I would 
offer to you in this communication, I will cite the following passage 
from an interesting periodical of the sister island, viz. The Christian 
Examiner, and ChuYch of Ireland Magazine.* 

The Church of England shewed much wisdom, Avhcn, upon her emerging from 
the darkness of popery, she retained still some things, desecrated indeed by 
superstitious abuse, yet in tbomsolves good and useftil ; among which is to be 
reckoned the obsen'ance of days of fast and festival. For it would seem 
necessary indeed to man, constituted as he is, tluit he be often reminded of the 
great truths of bis religion ; and the annual returning of stated fieriods, set 
apart for the more particular meditating upon and honouring some remarkable 
occurrences connected with the gospel history, affords, both to the pastors and 
to the congregations in connexion with our Churcli, much room for bringing 
strongly before (heir thouglits those important facts upon which, as upon a 
foundation, is raised the entire fabric of our C’hristian hopes, and confidences, 
and consolations. 

We must, thenffore, declare ourselves of the number of those, who profess (o 
sec and to have experienced the utility of our calendar, cheipiered with its 
antique remeinhrance of holy days. We find benefit, as we float gradually down 
life’s current, from beholding as it were upon the hanks those marks which the 
piety of out forefathers has set up here and there to recall us to the contempla- 
tion of things spiritual. Nor *10 wc envy that man his affectation of superior 
wisdom, who is above being indebted to such lieljis as these ; who would know 
nothing of that season which w^e are on the eve of celebrating, any more than 
of any other days of his existence ; or who would refuse to acknowledge some- 
thing of a jieculiar solemnity in that appeal which our Church now makes to 
all her cliildreii, saying to tliev,i, as in the words of Isaiah, “ Behold your 
Cod.” 

If our Church then has set apart a season wherein to commemorate Christ’s 
coming, who shall say that in so doing she has not acted wisely and well ? To 
make religion all ceremony, is to treat man as though he were all body; to 
divest it of all ceremony, is to treat him as if he w^ere all spirit. Why then 
should there not he a Christmastide to summon uj) our feelings of religious joy ? 
If there he anything in stated seasons and appointed times, to kindle the asso- 
ciations of gratitude and love, let us he thai\kful that w'c have such. And if 
the common feelings of our pehple have hid them ^welcome in this antique 
festival with some outward shewing of worldly preparation for pleasure, let us 
not be hasty, in the abstracted wisdom of our, speculations, to stay them alto- 
gether, or to discountenance them. We are no friends to riot and revelry at 
any time; for such the Christian should never attune his heart. But that 
Christmas should he a season to gather together aroib^d the paternal hearth, the 
smiling faces of children, and of grandchildren ; that it should be a season to 
bid the |roor man’s hut^ (and cottage) enjoy a brighter gleam, to put raiment 
upop his shivering limbs, and kindlier food upon his scanty board; this we 
would desire earnestly. Often in, the days of our childhood have we looked 
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forward, longing for the happy time of Christmas ; and tliough now with the 
Apostle we trust we have put away “ childish things," we cannot consent to have 
our anticifmtions of Christmas counted among the number. We wish it still to 
continue a time of gladness and festivity, g time of distribution and liberality ; 
and ever may it bring to young and old, to rich and poor, the heart-cheering 
recollection of that first and best of gifts — God’s gift to sinners — the gift of a 
Saviour. 

Some of these remarks, Mr. Editor, are of general application. 
Some of them so beautifully advocate the cause of Christmas, that 1 
would fain hope you will present them also to your English readers. 
Christmas, however, Js but recently once more past, with all its pleasing 
associations, varied customs, cheering recreations, animated praises, and 
Christian meditations. The Epiphany, too, is past; and this year it 
added to the general instruction of Sunday^ an appropriate subject 
which it is very necessary to explain, in order to guard against the 
misinterpretation of many perverted passages of St. Pauls Epistles ; 
a subject which we Gentiles should ever bear in mind, for we are par- 
takers of the benefit, and almost all the Christian duties are by St. 
Paul enforced by this motive, that “ the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and 
c " the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the 
Go ,iel. But on this topic 1 forbear at present to enlarge. We are 
now approaching several other holy seasons, and to one of them I think 
there is need that greater attention should be paid. 

You, Mr. Editor, and you, gentle reader, have already anticipated 
that I allude to the season of Lent, Passion week, Good Friday, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. Perhaps Ash Wednesday may have been also 
remembered. But let me remind you that your Almanack for 1828 
will present Holy Thursday to your eye, if you refer to May 15, and 
that for that day, under the title of “ Th^ Ascension Day^' a Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel are found in the Book of Common Prayer. I 
should be wrong if I did not allow, that in our Cathedrals and Univer- 
sities, and in many parishes, the day is observed. But 1 would ask, is 
it known, remembered, and observed, as are Christmas Day and Good 
Friday? Is it not wholly omitted in thifse various Acts of Parliament 
for building new churches, under particular circumstances, in which it 
is expressly provided that there shall be divine service on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday? Ascension Day is, omitted because the ob- 
servance of it is already less general. But is there any reason why 
this should be the case ? 

None, in the judgment of the Church, For many other days the 
Church has provided Proper Lessons ; and a Collect, Epistle, and Gos- 
pel. But Proper Psalms are appointed only for the following days ; 
Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascen- 
sion Day, and Whit Sunday. Again, propcr^sacramental prefaces to 
the Trisagium in the Communion Service are appointed to be used on 
Christmas Day, East*r Day, Ascension Day, Whit Sunday, and Tri- 
nity Sunday. It is evident, therefore, that the Church designed that 
Ascension Day, and Good Friday, which always happen on a Week 
Day, and Christmas Day, which generally does, should be considered 
of the same importance, and equally bbserved ; though perhaps it was 
not intended that the Sacrament should be administered on Good 
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Friday, as being a Fast Day. The reason obviously is, that these 
days, together with Easter Day and Whit Sunday, were equally im- 
portant as commemorative of the principal events of our Saviour^s life 
especially connected with man’s redemption.* 

The consequences of this alleged comparative negleof of Ascension 
Day, I conceive to be these. 1. A comparative inattention to the im- 
portant fact of our Lord's Ascension, although it is noticed in our 
Creeds as prominently as the otlicrs. 2. Although its immediate con- 
sequence, our ‘Lord’s session at the right hand of God, is also noticed 
in our Creeds, as equally important with the fact of his Ascension, yet 
this truth also, so awful and yet so consolatory, is comparatively over- 
looked, and too generally noticed only in some passing remark of our 
sermons. What winder then, that the exaltation of the risen and 
ascended Son of God, his eternal Priesthood^ and constant all prevailing 
intercession as our Mediator Advocate y as well as our Saviour and 
Judge, are so seldom insisted on ? The very terms used, though familiar 
to the ear, have not dropped upon the understanding and heart of 
many, by the gently distilling dew of Christian instruction. Would the 
doctrinal system of so many be confined to the consideration of Christ’s 
atonement, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
had the otlier truths been as prominently exhibited by the observance 
of the festival of Holy Uiursday? Let us then remedy this error; 
and let the Chinch not only in the^not'i.viow5 made for the ritual of the 
Christian year, but in her praclical^ohservance of them, “ hold forth the 
word of life,” by endeavouring that no one fact or doctrine of the 
GospeFshall ever fall into oblivion, among our own members, or others, 
and her, silence be the occasion. 1 could enlarge further on this head, 
but I forbear-t 3. I will add as a further consequence, that not only 
the knowledge, but the consi^lalions of the Christian, and from the joint 
influence of these, his progress in holiness, must be diminished by the 
omission we are noticing. If the birth of the Saviour causes joy — his 
death and resurrection, confidence tovs^ards God — and the gifts of the 
Spirit, the assurance of aid for his weakness ; that hope mixed with fear, 
which cheers him, and yet promotes his stability, will derive additional 
motives from clear views on the subjects immediately connected with 
our Saviour’s ascension. They bring daily to his view, amidst his 
daily temptations and trials, the recollection that He who died, and 
promised the Spirit, and will come to judge, is his daily Mediator and 
Advocate, the Lord of the living as well as of the dead, the Head of 
his Church. 

I wdll answer two objections, and draw to a conclusion, “ Does not 
the title of the Sunday after Ascension Daijy and do not the Scriptures 
then read, answer all the ends for which you are contending, and which 
we grant to be desirable ?” I answer, not with sufficient prominence’; 
and rather as pre-supposing the observance of Ascension Day, and a 
» 

• These considerations are suiliclent to shew tlie j^esigii of the Ohurch, althougli we 
do not find% Homily for Asicnsion Day. ► ' 

f The writer found in himself and others the coniff^ative inattention which he here 
specifics ; and was tlius led to inquire in<o the cause. Tiiat assigned in this paper seems 
sufficient to account for it; and it shews the unspeakable value of the recurring fasts and 
festivals of the Church, and the importance of giving them due prominence. 
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knowledge of that fact, and its design and consequences* A referehcc 
to tlic Book of Common Prayer will shew% that the services of that day 
apply the fact considered on Ascension Day, as preparatory to the 
consideration of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the following 
Sunday, whichiis Whit Sunday. 

Another objector will say, “ If the Church is open on Ascension 
Day, there will be but a handful of auditors.” There are, generally, 
fewer attendants on Good Friday and Ghristmas Da 3 f, than on Sundays; 
for the din of worldly business is but partially hushed on the former, 
and festive preparations, and greetings of distant friends, keep many 
from Church on the latter. If you can assemble but a few, the good 
will not be less certain; and though rnorc evidently limited, it may be 
really as extensive. Those present may be beneflted : and they may 
be individuals from as many families, who may carry into their respec- 
tive families somewliat of the instruction obtained. However few they 
be, and though they be all who can or wdll attend, the very announce- 
ment by the minister on the previous Sundaijy that the day will be 
ohservedt may direct to the subject the attention of many of those who 
perhaps w’ould, but cannot join you. This consideration, I trust, may 
prevail wherever there is not absolute and irremediable discouragement. 
At any rate, let us but sec to it, that in the prominence given to this, as 
W'ell as to every other leading fact of the Gospel history, we declare, 
at such times, and in such manner as our circumstances enable us, 
“ the whole counsel of God,” and all for which I am pleading will be 
virtually attained. 

There are many towns, at least, where the day may be very usefully 
observed as tlie fixed time for the Anniversary Sermon and Annual 
Meeting of District Committees of the religious Societies of the 
Church. If many of tlie parishes in the district be so small that a 
congregation can hardly be collected, or if one part of the day only be 
devoted to that purpose, there will be this advantage in the measure 
here suggested, that such Anniversary Sermon will be preached at a 
regular service of the Church. In one large deanery, a District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Propagating the\iospel now assembles in the 
morning of Ascension Day at the Church, and the Public Meeting is 
held after the service. In another large district, where several of the 
Clergy have morning service in their respective Churches, the Anni- 
versary Sermon of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
preached at a town Church in the afternoon, and follow’cd by a Public 
Meeting. A more appropriate day cannot be selected ; for, as St. Paul 
declares, (in a passage selected for the second afternoon lesson) “ When 
he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts to men. 
And he gave some apostles : and some prophets ; and some evange- 
lists ; and some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all come, in th^ unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unt® a perfect njan, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulndss of Ch1*ist ; that wfi henceforth be no m^e children, tossed to 
and fro, carried about with every wind of doctrine, &c.” — Eph. iv. 
1—16. I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, See. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By amlogous Meference to the Practices of other Nations. 

Singular and interesting as are many of tlie facts and customs 
recorded in Scripture, they are more or less irreconciieable with the 
views and manners of modern civilized society ; we conceive that every 
analogous circumstance, tending in the least degree to illustrate or 
familiarize them, must be productive of beneficial effects. We 
therefore offer no other apology for resuming a plan adhered to for a 
considerable length of time, in the earlier volumes of the Christian 
Remembrancer, of presenting our readers occasionally with corrobo- 
rative events and habits of life, alluded to by various authors and 
travellers of ancient or modern days. We shall commence w^ith a 
series furnished from such texts in the Book of Genesis, as have not, 
to the best of our knowledge, heretofore been illustrated from the 
authorities here quoted. 

CREATION. 

Genesis i. 1. — “In the beginning Cod created the heaven and the cartli. And the earth 

was without form, and void; and darkness was upon tlie face of the deep. And the 

Spirit of God moved upon the face ol the waters. 

Tn the heginning (says Orpheus) the hea\ons were niadc by God, and 
in the lieavens there was a chaos, and a terrible darkness was in all the parts 
of tliis chaos, and covered all things under heaven. Orpheus, however, did not 
conceive the heavens and the earth t» have ever been in one mass, for, as 
Mr. Sliuckford observes, on the authority of an ancient writer, the heavens and 
chaos were, according to Orpheus, the principia out of which the rest were 
produced. Auaxfigoras, as Laertius informs us, began liis book,* “ All things 
w'erc at first in one mass, but an intelligent agent came and put them in order 
and -\ristotle gives us as bis opinion, f “ that all things lay in one mass for a 
vast space of time, but an inteWgent agent came and j)ut them in motion, and 
so separated them from one another.” — Shuckford's Connection^V o\. I. Pref. p. xii. 

For whereas all things at the first were jiunbk‘d together, heaven and earth 
were in mass, and had one and the same form ; hut afterwards they say, when 
coqioreal beings appeared one after another, tlie world present(?d itself, at length, 
in the order we now see, and that die air was in continual agitation, whose fiery 
part ascended together towards the highest place, its nature, by reason of its 
levity, tending always upwards; for whidh reason both the sun and the vast 
iiuinber of the stars are contained within that orb. That the gross and earthy 
matter, clotted together by moisture, by reason of its weight, sunk down below 
into one place, is continually whirling about ; the sea was made of the humid 
parts ; and the muddy earth of the more solid, as yet very moorish and soft ; 
which by degrees at first was made crusty by the heat of the sun, and then 
after the face of the earth was parched, and as it were fermented, the moisture 
afterwards in many places bubblecfup, and appc‘arcd as so many pustules wrapt 
up in thin and slender coats and skins. — Dioa, Siculus, B. I. Chap. 1. 

A mass confused heaven and earth (race were 
Of one form, but after separation, 

Then men, trees, beasts of the earth, with fowls of the air, 

First sprang up in their generation. — E orc jides Menalij^, 

Mr. extracted from the tbyrd volume of Perron’s Zend 

Avesta/the following Ifeurious account given of the Creation from the 
Cosmogony of the Parsces : ^ 

• Aristot, Metapb. p. 2* f Aristot. Phys. Ausc. 1. viii. c. 1. 
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Wc are informed that when the Deity Onniscla, set about the i)roduction*of 
the whole was performed at six different intervals, lie; first formed the 
lieavens; at tlie second period, tlie waters ; and at the third, the earth. Next in 
ordej* were produced the trees and \'egctables ; in tlie fifth place were formed the 
birds and fishes, and the wild inhabitants of the woods; and in the sixth and 
last place, he creallHl man. 'I'his was the most honourable of all his productions ; 
for some time after his creation there was a season of great felicity ; and he re- 
sided in a peculiar place of higli elevation, wdicre the Deity had placed him. At 
last Ahrunan, a demon, corrujited the wt^dd. lie had Uie boldness to visit 
h(*aven: from whence he came down to Ctirth in the form of#a serpent, and 
introduced a set of wicked beings called Karfesters. I'he first mortal was in- 
fected bv him; and at last so poisoned that he died. — Brt/anfs Mythology, Vol, 
V. p. 272. 

^riie Sintosju, or adherents of the Sinto religion, the n^ost ancient system of 
sacred worship in Japan, pay such resjiect to the last article of their religious 
creed, which relates to tlie beginning of all things, that they take special care 
not to reveal the same to their discijde, till he lialh obliged himself by an oath, 
signed witli his hand and seal, not to profane such sacred and sublime mysteries, 
by discovering tliein to the ignorant and incrcdulfius laity. 'J'he translation from 
the original text of this mysterious doctrine is contuuu d in the following words 
taken out of a hook whicli thov call Oda'iki. ‘‘ In the beginning of the opening 
of all things a chaos floated, as fishes swim in the water for ])leaHure. Out of 
this ehaos arose a thing like a prickle, moveable and transformable. 'J'his thing 
lieeamc u soul or sjiirit, and this spirit it> cidled Kitnilokodalsno Mikolto ," — 
Ka’myher's Japan, Vol. I. p. 208. 

Les Chinois croyent (]ne le ciel, la terre et I’eau aont de toute etemitd ; mais 
tju’ils etoient autrefois telleinent incles cn«ieniblc, (ju’il a fallu <pf unc Divinity eut 
])ris la peine de les tirer de ce ehaos. Ils appidlent le Dieu ipii a dciucle cette 
confusion Tayn, ct disont, qu’au coinmcneeineiit il ertja de rien un bomme qu’il 
iionnna Pangon et uiie femme qu’il noinma Panzomu — Olvarins MaiideUto, 
\i)\. II. 

The following are tlie traditions amopgst the North American 
Indians respecting the creation, &c. 

In aneient times, a man of such surprising lieigbt that his head reached up to 
the clouds, came to level the land, wliieli at that time was a very rude mass, 
and after lie had done tliis, liy the help of liis walking stick, ho marked out all 
the lakes, jionds, rivers, and immediateh’^ caust-d them to he filled with water, 
lie then took a dog and tore it to jiioces, tlie entrails he threw into the lakes 
and rivers, eoininanding them to become the ditferent kinds of fish ; the flesh 
he disjicrscd over the laud, commanding it to become diflcn iit kinds of beasts 
and land animals; the skin be also tore in small jiietes and threw it into the air, 
emnmanding it to become all lands of birds ; after which he gave the woman and 
her offs])ring full power to kill, eat, and never spare, for that lie had commanded 
them to multiidy for her use in abundance. After this injunction be returned 
to the place from whence he came, .and has npt been heard of since . — JlearnJs 
Jovravy, p. 343. 

The Chejiewyan, or Northern Indians, who traverse an immense track of 
country to the north of the Atliabasca Lake, have very singular notions of the 
<*reatioii. They believe that the globe was at first one vast and entire ocean, 
inhabited by no living c^j'ature, except a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, 
whose glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. 
On his descending oceantiind touching it, the earth instantly arose and 

remained on the surface of the waters. — West's SeconMovmal, p. ISS. 
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SKETCH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

From the Jourmh of the General Convention^ Bishop White's History of the 

Protestant Episcopal Chnrchj the Canons of the Church annexed to the 

Journals of the General Convention^ and private Information chiefly derived 

from Clergymen of the said Church. 

The whole church is governed by the General Convention, which 
sits once in tliree years, but may be specially convened in the interval, 
if circumstances render it nece^ary. This convention is divided into 
two Hotises ; i.c. the Upper, consisting of the bishops, and the Lower, 
composed of clerical and lay deputies from each diocese. The 
bishops have the right to originate and to propose acts for the con- 
currence. of. the house of deputies, and also have a negative on any 
acts proposed to tnem by the latter. All acts of the convent i6n are 
to be authenticated by both houses. In every case the house of 
bishops is to signify to the convention their aj)probation or disappro- 
bation (the latter with their reasons in writing) within three days 
after any proposed act shall have been reported to tliein for their 
concurrence. Tlie election of the house of deputies is regulated as 
follows. The church in each state is entitled to a representation of 
both clergy and laity, consisting of one or more deputies, but not 
exceeding four of each order,^who arc chosen by the convention of 
the States. If, however, the diocesan convention in any state neglect 
or decline to appoint either clerical or lay deputies, or if any of these 
do not attend, from whatever cause, such state is nevertheless con- 
sidered as being duly represented by the deputies present, and is bound 
by the Acts of the General Convention. 

The diocesan conventions are annually, or triennially, held in each 
diocese, and consist of three distinct branches, viz. the bishop, the clergy, 
and lay delegates from er/ery separate congregation, freely chosen 
by the people from among themselves. The consent of all these 
branches is required in making any law that shall be binding on the 
whole. These bodies, so constituted, legislate for their respective 
dioceses, but their local canons must not contradict the constitution of 
the general church. Every fetate in the American Union may become 
a diocese, whenever the membciA of the episcopal church in such 
state are sufficiently numerous. There is a standing committee in 
each diocese or state. •• The bishops are to be chosen agreeably to 
the rules fixed by the convention of such state ; and every bishop is 
required to confine the exercise of his episcopal office to his own 
diocese, unless he be requested to ordain, confirm, or perform any 
other episcopal functions b}' any ch«rch destitute of a bishop. In 
every state the mode of trying clergymen charged with oflences, is- 
to be instituted by the convention of the church therein : and at the 
trial of every bishop, one or more of tlie episcopal order must be 
present; and none but a bishop can pronounce sentence of depo- 
sition, or degradation from the ministry on tfny clergyman, whether 
bis-hopymsbyter, or deacon. 

' It aj^ears by theV*anons, that the regulations concerning the testi- 
monials and qualifications of candidates for holy orders are very strict. 
Previously to ordination, the candidate must subscribe a declaration 
that he believes “ the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 1 estament 
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to be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion and he solemnly engages “ to conform to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal ( hurcli in these tlnited States.” 
And no person, ordained by a foreign bisliop, is admissible to odiciate 
as a minister ofathis church, until he has Subscribed this declaration, 
and complied with the canon or canons in that case made and pro- 
vided. 

In the several states or dioceses,, eaoJi separate Church is governed 
by its rector, churchwardens and vestrymen ; and the patoebial clergy 
arc elected according to the charters of the congregations. In some 
churches the minister is chosen by the vestry, consisting of persons 
annually elected by the pcw-lioldcrs : in others, they are chosen by 
ballot, the whole congregation voting. Tiie bishops have no direct 
patronage ; the clergy are settled by the choice or call of the people, 
to whom they minister, and cannot he imposed upon them but by their 
own voluntary act. Parochial assemblies are annually held for the 
management of the temporalities of the Church, the choice of the 
clergyman, parisli oflicers, and delegates to the convention. In minute 
and separate districts each congregation acts i^f its collective and aggre- 
gate capacity, but exercises, by authorised representatives, that branch 
of the legislative which resides in it, and which it is impracticable to 
perform in person. These district diocesan legislatures again commu- 
nicate, and are united with another of the largest and most extended 
jurisdiction, to which, like the federal congress, are remitted all ques- 
tions of general concern. 

The stipend of the clergy is fixed by the compact between the pastor 
and the congregation, the fulfilment of which is enforced on both par- 
ties by the law of the land. This prevents an undue dependence of 
the clergy on the people. No revenues vvqre originally appropriated 
to the bishops, who have generally been parish priests. But in several 
dioceses, the members of the Episcopal Church have laudably endea- 
voured to raise a “ Bishop’s Fund,” in order to disengage the diocesan 
from parochial duty, and leave him at leisure to perform tlie duties 
which are more peculiarly episcopal. In t>ne diocese, that of Pennsyl- 
vania, an independent provision for the bishop has been effected, and 
the venerable Bishop White (one of the bishops consecrated at Lam- 
beth) is thus exempted from parochial servic^es. Were the office of 
bishop not elective, the friends of the true Church could derive nothing 
but satisfaction from this event. But the moment that honour, emolu- 
ment and power are conferred by a popular election, these objt'cls will 
generate intrigue, contention a|^d party, spirit ; and it is dilficiilt to 
conceive bow episcopal elections will be conducted in a manner to coun- 
teract the operation of these evils. They have not been wholly avoided 
while no revenue attached id the office, and the more attractive it is 
made to human ambition, the greater must be the evils consequent 
upon contention for it. • 

The Liturgy of the American Church is almost identically the same 
with that of the Church of England ; such alterations only ba\4lig been 
made, as circumstances rendered necessary. The same Articles of 
the Christian Faith are professed by erfeh Church, and the same Book 
of Homilies is declared to contain sound expositions of Cliristian 
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d&ctrin^ and practice. The singing Psalms used in divine worsliip 
are those of Tate and Brady, together with a selection of fifty-seven 
Hvtnns. As many of these were confessedly in bad taste, and the 
whole required revision, the general convention of 1826 adopted, and 
in 1827 there was put forth, a collection of Hymrs from various 
authors, containing a revision of these fifty-seven Hymns, with about 
one hundred and fifty others for the use of the church, but not to ex- 
clude Tate and Brady, one portion of whose psalms must always be 
sung. 

Another very important measure, adopted by the convention of 1828, 
was the passing of a canon, prescribing the mode of publishing autho- 
rised editions of the standard Bible of this Church : by which it is 
directed that 

The bishop, in any state or diocese, or, where there is no bisliop, the standing 
committee, is authorised to appoint from time to time some suitable jierson or 
pei-sons, to compare and con-ect all new editions of the Bible by the standard 
edition agreed upon by the general convention ; and a certificate of tbeir having 
been so compared and corrected shall be published with the said book. 

From the official “ l^ist of the Clergy,” annexed to the journal of 
the general convention of 1826, it appears that there are ten bishops, 
and three hundred and fifty-four clergymen, who have the care of 
about six hundred congregations, including from 250,000 to 300,000 
souls, and that this number is annually and steadily increasing. It 
appears also from the last address of Bishop Griswold to the eastern 
diocese, that the subject of diviefing that diocese into two has been 
brought before a state convention, and wull probably be proposed to a 
diocesan one. 

We think oUr readers will be interested with the closing paragraph 
of the above address, and <?f a sermon by Bishop Hobart of New- York, 
which has just arrived in this country. 

We of the Episcopal Churcli (says Bishop Gnswold) occupy, as we may 
liumbly believe, a most important station among the ranks of Christ's militant 
host; we stand on the middle ground between the errors of those who on the 
one hand corrupt the true faith,’ and diminisli the power of religion by human 
inventions, doctrines of men, useless ceremonies, superstitious rites, unautho- 
rised traditions, idolatrous worship, and veneration of saints and relics : and of 
those on the other hand, who degrade or mutilate "religion ; who either distort 
the features of the (lospel, or reject the essential doctrines of Christ, making his 
cross of no effect. If such be indeed the very important stand which the Lord 
hath assigned us, let us be consistent with ourselves, and faithlid to our God. 
“Turn not to the right hand or to the left.'* Let us shew our Churclnnanship, 
and evangelical zeal, “ not in word and tongue, but in deed and in truth.” Let 
it be seen that our religion is indeed primitive and apostolic, by our manifesting 
that spirit which was in Christ, and that holy zeal which shone in liis first apostles.^ 

Bishop Hobart’s excellent Sermon thus closes : 

Brethren of the clergy and laity, as you love the cause of rational, serious, and 
fer\^ent piety, mildly, but firmly, zealously, and perseveringly, oppose those prin- 
4(iples and j)nictk;es which would thus disgrace and degrade it; anaadlierc strictly 
and tenStiously to the doctrines and institutions of our own church, with twliicli 
tliis holy cause is identified. Experience here — experience, long experience in that 
country from which wc are descended — lifts her warning voice against all plans, 
bowiver plausible, for reviving religion in our own church, which arc at variance 
with her uistitutions. These institutions set forth and enforce those great doctrines 
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which constitute the (Jospcl the power of God — the sinfulness md e^iiit of 
man — liis transfon nation by the renovating inlluences of the Di^^e Spirit — ■ 
his salvation only through the merits and grace of a Divine Mediator. Our 
church considers these nierits and this grace as pledged and conveyed to the 
faithful in her authorised ministrations, and in her holy sacraments and ordinances. 
In her daily mefl-ning and evening prayer, she amply provides for all the occa- 
sions of public worshij). Jn her Liturgy, she siipjdies the most impressive and 
fervent language of devr)tion. It is not necessary to seek other ])ublic aids to 
piety than those which her institutions furnish ; least of *11, to have recourse to 
those which are alien from her character. Let her doctrinci be received into 
our hearts, mid regulate our lives — let her institutiems be faithfully enforced and 
practised — and we shall then discharge the sacred duty of jireserving, iu her 
]mrity, that church which best exhibits genuine and jiriinitive religion — and 
thus we shall, liiiall}^, attain tlie great end of our calling, the great business of 
(lie ])resent state of probation — the salvation of our stalls. God grant this for 
C'lirist’s sake. 


LAW TRACT. 

Eccltsiastical and Elldmosynary Corporations; — Kiotit to Mim'rals. 


In our last Number v/e shewed that 
these corporations could not cut timher 
except it or its pioduee were applied 
ill repairs or otherwise for the benelit 
of the inheritance. 'I’his consc(|uence 
naturally follows from the fact, that 
timber is part of the inheritanve; but ' 
so are minerals, and there is manifestly 
much more reason that the same rule 
should apply to tliem ; for fhep cannot 
he reprodneed. U'l lu s 1 i( ird 1 1 a rd wicke 
said,* “ Parsons may fell timber or dig 
stone to repair; and they have been 
indulged in selling suclj timber or stone, 
u'hvre the moneg has been applied in 
repairs^ In the same case, his lord- 
ship refeiTcd to an a])plication which 
was made to Parliament by Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, for power to openV 
mines (we presume for his own benelit), 
but which was rejected. We may 
observe that Talbot was Bishop of Dur- 


* Ambler’s Reports, 176. Knight v. 
Moscly ; this is but a loose and imperfect 
note, and it cannot be found in the i;egib- 
trar’s book ; but to the effect above stated, 
it has been recognised as an authority by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 3 M^r. 427. 
From some expressions in Knight and 
Moscly, it miglit be inferred that Lord II. 
held that an ecclesiastic ca^iot for his own 
benefit open mines, but may avail himself 
of the produce of Such as are opened. A 
}K)Bifion which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain upon any sound principle ; 
and which, indeed, can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with the passage cited above. Ob- 
serve Mr. Shadwell’s opinion post. 


ham from 1722 to 1730, and that his 
oldest sou Charles, then an cmiiieui 
lawyer, and J.ord (liaiicellor in 1733, 
would not have allowed the application 
to have been made had it been un- 
necessary. A case, too, was a short 
time ago laid before the most eminent 
and experienced legal adviser of tlie 
present day, on behalf of the master 
of an elc(*uu)syiuiry hosjntal iu the 
county of Durham, to advise whether 
such master could sell the coal under 
the hSspital lands, and the counsel was 
clearly of opinion he could not. It 
was not stated that the money was 
wanted for repairs, for in fact it was 
the master’s intention to havT divided 
it between liimself and hretlireii. W’e 
highly commend the master for the 
course he pursued ; but how his scruidcs 
originated amidst the practice wdiich 
prevails lespccting coal and other mi- 
nerals, we cannot conceiv e. An opinion, 
too, has been given that a Demi and 
Chapter cannot dig brick clay : and 
we have also now before us an opinion 
by that sound lawyer, the late Mr. 
Shadwell, respecting a chalk-pit, in 
which he says, that though a Bishop 
and his lessee may work for their own 
benefit, mines or pits which are open, 
(referring to Co. Litt. 53 5,) the opemng 
must he lauful, which he i^rehended 
cannot be tbe case since thflrestraining 
Statute of 1 Eliz. c. 19. The passage 
ki Co. Litt. is, digging for gravel, &c. 
or for mines of coal, or the like hidden 
in the earth, and were not open when 
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ihc Unant came in, is waste ; and this is 
illustrated afld ex])lained by the learned 
commentator himself in T) Kep. 12. It 
there clearly appears Sir Ed. C'oke did 
not contemplate the inference admitted 
(not drawn, for the pit in (piestion was 
avowedly newly opened) by Mr. Shad- 
well, that a bisho]) may work open 
mines. Tlie true statvment seems t<f 
be, that tliougli All the persons com- 
prised in the Statutes of Elizabeth are 
tliereby restrained from absolutely dis- 
])osing of any, the least portion of 
tht*ir possessions, yet as minerals and 
timber are valueless unless severed 
from tlie inheritance, the law allows 
them to be sold if the produce be 
a])plied to certain specific puiposos. 
This view of the question clears all 
doubts. 

We may observe, that before the 
statutes of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
a distinction was made between the 
power of bishops and of corporations 
aggregate, to grant leases; the leases 
of the former requiring confirmation, 
those of the latter not. Those sta- 
tutes however placed all such ecclesi- 
astical and eleemosynary corporations, 
except as to concurrenl leases, precisely 
on the same footing with regard to 
their property. Thus Lord Eldon said, 
that the hiterests of deans and^haji- 
ters with respect to timber, are inca- 
pable of being distinguished from those 
of other ecclesiastical bodies: (3 Mer. 
427 ;) Jind it is indeed dilficult to dis- 
cern any substantial reason why the 
members of chapters, of colleges,^ hnd 
of hos])itals, should be allowed greater 
j)ower over their pos.ses.sions tlian is 
given to bisliops and other sole cor- 
porations. 

Tlie principle, that the possessors of 
ecclesiastical and eleemosynary pro- 
perty may not benefit themselves at 
the expense of the inheritance, whjcli 
embraces these and .similar-cases, is so 
simple and well established, that it is 
not siuq>rising that no case respecting 
the mines in such property has been 
brought before the courts since the time 
of Lord Ilardwicke. But it is sur- 
prising, that in spite of so obvious a 
principle, tSfurchmen should constantly 
and openly appropriate to themselves 
the produce of their mines. And we 
hear, too, of leases of scams of coal, 
and of beds of stone by such persons, 


us if such contracts were valid and 
sanctioned by the law! They are 
indeed made in eoin]diance with the 
statute of Elizabeth, “ for the term of 
21 years, or three l^yes;” but how 
absurd a mockery is it ! For what is 
a lease ? Is it not a contract by w'hich 
the lessor binds himsi’lf to allow the 
lessee the me of tlie thing demised 
during the term agreed iqioii, upon 
condition that the lessee in the mean- 
time render a certain rent, and at tin? 
end of the term yield up llic tiling de- 
mised I A rent, indeed, may be reser\ ed 
in a lease of mines, hut, at the end of 
the term, where is the thing demised? 
The statute (13 Flliz. e. 10) expressly 
enacts, that all leases or convej anees 
by possessors of ecclesiastical or elee- 
mosynary property, of her than for tlie 
term before mentioned, “shall bo utterly 
void and of none effect.’* “ These he 
excellent lawes, and have hecnc well 
expounded, for the maintenance of 
religion, and the good of God’s church ; 
for otherwise it is to bee feared that 
Jioly church would lose more tlian it 
would gaiiie in tlicse dayes.”* But 
though these laws be “ excellent,” and 
“ well expounded,” they are a dead 
letter if the executive bo inert. Thus 
we have seen ecclesiastical superiors 
and patrons pcniiit the inheritance 
they were bound to protect desjioiled 
of its pearls under the colour of a lease ; 
and truly “it is to bee feared that 
holy church docs lose more than it 
games in these dayes.” We may ad- 
mire but wo cannot commend that 
ingenuity which admits that tlie law 
rc(|uires that the suiFace, covered it 
may be with thorn.s and thistles, should 
be caiefully preserved uninjured and 
entire, hut at the same time argues, 
that whoever chances to be the posses- 
sor may at his pleasure exhaust for 
lii.s own benefit tlie mineral riclies 
beneath that surface. 

The following case forcibly shews 
the e\ ii which may result from the 
inattention of patrons and ecclesiastical 
superiors to the rights of the benefices 
committed to flieir care, 'ilie wealtliy 
owner of ‘ Bussell’s Wallsend,’ per- 
ceiving that the coal under the ^ebe 
of a perpetual curacy impeded his 
progress, and knowing that the in- 


* Co. Litt. 342 a. 
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cuml)ent had no power to sell or hasu 
the scam, proceeded to remove the 
obstacle. AVhen the coal was won 
and worked, he then acouainted the 
incumbent of the trespass lie had com- 
mitted, and paid^a liberal compensa- 
tion (1200/.). The jiatrons, an eccle- 
siastical corjioration, hearing of the 
transaction, and having failed in in- 
ducing the incumbent to refund, very 
])roperly instiluled proceedings in the 
High (’oiirt of Chancery, find wisely 
iiivok('(l the learning and talent of Mr. 
Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor bal- 
den. Mr. Seolt, in consultation, e\- 
pir.sed his ojiinion tliat though the 
incuinhent could not rc*tain the money, 
M't tliat the judgment of the Court 
would pr<»hahly e\en ])rejudice the 
right winch tlu ])atr()n.'i tliemselves 
cxcrcMsed with respt'ct to mines in their 
own ])io]ierty. 'I’his consequence was 
not foresci'ii ; the hill war> dismissc'd, 
and the patrons suhinitted to jiay fdl 
costs. Now' the cuiac) to which we 
allude is, or ought to he, a \er\ labo- 
rious post, and among a pe()]de for 
whom not every one is suited, in a 
situation where not e\ery one would 
choo.se to li\e ; the maintenance is 
scanty, certainly too bare for a married 
clergyman. The addition therelore, 
which would have accrued from an 
iiuesfment of the jiroduce of the coal, 
would have been a great and perpetual 
benefit ; but now tlie benefice is for 
ever impo\ erished. 'fhe shell remains, 
hut the kernel is gone, never to be 
renew'cd. If any one has been dis- 
posed to doubt the validity of the 
opinion we have given on this subject, 
this case must convince him of its 
projiricty and correctness. We have 
the less hesitation in stating the fibove 
facts, because from the date of the 
transaction, we conjecture all the 
parties are far beyond tlie voice of our 
complaint. 

\\\^ will give fiiiother instance to 
shew how important it is that correct 
views should he entertained res])ecting 
this species of ecclesiastieal property. 
A bed of gravel W'fis foiu«l in a glebe, 
for which the c^mnnissioiiers of a 
certam road ofl’en*d 1 (),0()()/. The 
partit‘s to whom they ap])lied w'erc 
the llishop of Rochester the patron, 
the incuinhent, and the lessee of the 
glebe. The parties appear to have 


been quite unconscious of what* the 
la'w would have directed* in such a 
case. Much discussion took place as 
to their respective rights ; ana at last 
Bishop King, conscientiously we verily 
believe, proposed, as an equitable adr 
justment of tlie conflicting claims, that 
one third of the sum should be paid to 
liimself, one third to the incumbent 
for his own use, and the remainder 
to tlie lessee. It seems not to liave 
occurred to any of them, that if the 
inlierilance of tlie clnirch was to be 
rooted out and destroyed, that a full 
eoinjx nsation illiould be made. How'- 
eviu* the lessee, Avho was of course 
entitled to a reasonable equivalent for 
the loss of Ids interest, obstinately 
refused to accede to this avrangemeiit ; 
and the gravt*!, we understand, re- 
mains undisturbed by the disciples of 
iSrAdam. 

Tliat the possessors of ecclesiastical 
and eleimosynary property, seised as 
they arc only for life, and in trust, 
cannot ap])ro]>nale to their own use 
any part of that projierty, and then;- 
* fori' not tliat wliit'h is oftentimes tlie 
most ])ri*cious jiart, is a proposition 
which no lawA'er will pretend to deny. 
We will now sliew' that the Legi.slature 
has, liy rejecting or jia.ssing hills at 
its pleasure relating to mines, affirmed 
the la\f. 

In 1(>G0, 18 Car. II., a bill for 
enabling the Bisboji of Durbani to 
grant a lease for three lives to Hum- 
phrey Wharton, Esq. of certain lead 
mind, jiassed tlie ('umnioiis; (Jour- 
nals, vol. VIII. pp. (151, G55, G5G ;) but 
was droppi'd in a C'omniittee of the 
House of Lords, (.founiuls 14 l)ec. & 
18 Jan. KfGG.) 

In 1GG7, 1‘JCar. II., an Act passed 
enabling John Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and his successors, to lease lead 
mines in the county' of Derby for three 
Jives. 

In 1722, 9 (leo. I., Die Lunae, 4® Fe- 
hruarii, a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords, intituled, 

All Act to enable Archbishops, Bishops, 
Colleges, Deans and Chapters, Hospitals, 
Tarpons, Vicars, and others, having spiri- 
tual promotioiti, to make lca?es of their 
mines, wdiich liave not been accustomably 
letiteii, not exceeding the term of twenty- 
one years, and without taking any fine 
upon the granting or renewing the same. 
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Oh the 5th of February, it was read 
a first time, a second time on the Gth 
of February, and tlicn referred to a 
committee, who made llieir report on 
the 1 1th, and on the 12 th it passed the 
House, and was sent down to the Com- 
mons. 

Journals of the House of Commons f 1722, 
Geo. I. Luna; 11 mo. rfte Martii . — A Pe- 
tition of divers lOasohold and copyhold 
tenants of and within the Bishoprick of 
Durham, was presented and read. The 
Petitioners stated, that in case said Bill 
])assed into a law, the Petitioners’ un- 
douhted rights and prop'rties would be 
greatly prejudiced, if not utterly destroyed 
and taken away, and prayed to be heard 
by counsel against the Bill. Also a Petition 
of the Dean and Cliapter of Durham. The 
Petitioners stated if said Bill passed, it 
would not only be destructive to the antient 
rights of Deans and Chapters with respect 
to Confirmations, hut mi^ht he prejudicial 
to the revenues and possessions of Aich- 
hishojis and liishopsy and prayed to be 
heard by counsel. 

Jovls 11®* die Murtii . — Counsel were 
heard against the Bill. 

Jovis 21®* die Mar Hi . — The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Bill. 
A motion Was made, that the Committee 
have power to receive a clause to ascertain 
the fines to he taken by Archbishops, and 
other ecclesiastical persons, on the renewal 
of leases of estates held of them, and to 
oblige persons holding such estates to re- 
new such leases in a time limited. 

Yeas, 1.55. — Noes, 83. 

That they have power to receive a clause 
that a proportional part of the rents to be 
reserved upon the leases to be mad pur- 
suant to the said Bill, be applied for the 
increase of poor vicarages within the 
respective dioceses. 

Yeas, 84. — Noes, 107. 

No further proceedings were had, 
and consequently the bill did not pass 
into a law. This is proliably the bill 
referred to by Lord Ilardwicke, as Di- 
sliop Talbot’s ; at least we can fin'd no 
trace of any other proceedings on the 
subject in the J ournals of either House 
of Parliament during the period Talbot 
was bishop. It is important to observe, 
that Lord Hardwicke was, in 1722, 
Solicitor-general, and his reference to 
the bill mentioned aliovCj shews that it 
did not pass, from a disinclination in 
House to grant the powers therein 
cpittmned. 

^ ut evidently must be oftentimes de- 
sirable, tliat the minerals in ecclesia.s- 


tical and eleemosynary property should 
be sold, if the produce be rightly ap- 
propriated. Though the statutable pro- 
visions respecting leases do not apply to 
an absolute disposition of any part of the 
inlieritance, yet we ajiprehend that the 
possessors may sell a seam of coal, or a 
bed of stone, whether open or unopen, 
in the same manner as timber may he 
sold. But with respect to minerals, a 
great difficulty arises. A considerable 
period must elapse before they can be 
worked and w’on j and if the incum- 
bent slioiild die in the meantime, the 
contract might he avoided or impeached 
by the successor.* If, indeed, the pur- 
cliascr could shew that the conside- 
ration paid by him was adequate, 
and the contract in all other respects 
fair, and that the money had been ap- 
plied for tlie benefit of the inheritance, 
it is probable equity would intcrjiose, 
and secure to him the benefit of the 
contract. But a purchaser dealing 
with a person wlio has hut a qua- 
lified interest in the subject matter 
of the contract, is hound by the niles 
of eejuity to ascertain either that the 
purcJiase-money is duly applied, or 
that such person is s|)eeially empowered 
to give a receipt. Under tliese circum- 
stances, it is clear no prudent man 
would pnrcliasc the property in <jucs- 
tion, and its value must consequently 
be greatly diminished. It seems e.vpe- 
dient, then, that the legislature should 
interpose. Certain ])ersons in each dio- 
cese might be constituted Trustees for 
the purpose of disposing of all mine- 
rals in the estates of ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary corporations, and of ap- 
plying tlie produce in a projiei* man- 
ner. There may he four or five cases 
in the kingdom, in which the money 
arising from tlie timber and minerals 
of such coi*])orations would be far motfe 
than suificient for its legitimate piiiv 
poses. T’besc might be jirovided for ; 
but the Parliamentary Trustees, wc 
will ouser\*e, would think it their duty 
to restrain from opening mines, if the 
produce was not wanted ; for it is pro- 
bable that coals, lead, and stone, will 
ever be in request,, and they would 

* “ If an ecclesiastical person sells timber 
standing, and dies, the purchaser shall not 
cut it in the time of the successor.” — Per 
Mansfield, C. J, 2 Taunt. 41. 
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m’ollecl that tlToy were appointed to 
j»rotect the interests of the inheritance, 
and not merely to increase, unin'ces- 
sarily, the income of the })resent jics- 
sessor. But the trustees would in ge- 
neral find sufficient employment for 
their funds. Tift cases of rectories 
and Vicarages would ])resent no diffi- 
culty ; if tlie proct*e<ls were not wanted 
for building or repairs, they might ho 
invested in land, or in the funds, for 
the benefit of the ineumhent and his 
successors. The possessions of Jfishops, 
and Deans and Chapters, would atlbrd 
many beneficial modes of ajiplying the 
money. The palaces of the former, 
and the cathedral and pvebendal houses 
ol* the latter, would be their first care; 
but they would also deem rebuilding 
iind repairing farm-houses, jdanting, 
and other permanent inqirovenienls, 
by which the value of tlie estates would 
be increased, and the successor, as well 
as the present possessor, benefited, a 
proper application of tlie fund. But 
if, after all, a large suqilus remained, 
and the legislature d(*emed it not ex- 
])edicnt to add to the land already in 
mortmain, it would descri e considera- 
tion, whether a portion at least of such 


surpluB might not, lujvmg regard to the 
purposes for which the property was 
orighially giveuj “ be applied for the 
increase of poor l icarages,” in the 
patronage of the corporation from 
whose niinea or timber such surplus 
arose. 

With respect to Colleges, the demand 
upon the fund would be constant and 
giieat; the rep.Tiring, altering, and 
enlarging, the collegeftuiildirigs as cir- 
cumstances required; and the improve- 
ment of the college estates. Pro- 
bably, too, the purchasing of advow’sons, 
and increasing j)oor vicarages already 
in the gift of thP college, W'ould not he 
thought an improjior object. 

To conclude : — Mr. Shadw'cll, in the 
tipinion above referred to, states, that 
if a Bislioj) wastes the inheritance by 
working mines for liis owui profit, or 
authorises or jiennits a lessee so to do, 
a stranger, any jierson, may file an 
information in the name of the attor- 
ney-general, and obtain an injunction 
to stay the waste. 'J'his is also true of 
a Dean and Chapter, and, we appre- 
hend, applies likewise to all eleemosy- 
corporations. 

w. c. w. 
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jyiocese (f Ely and Unircj 

A MEETING of this district Society 
was held in the'J’own Hall, C'ambridge, 
on the brh December last, the Bishop 
of JOly, President, in the chair. His 
Lordsliij) w as siqqiorted liy the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Calthorpc, and nearly 
all the leading members of the Uni- 
versity. Our limits jireveiit us detail- 
ing the proceedings; but we remark 
that the Report shews an increase in 
the number of subscribers. \\\ can- 
not, however, omit congratulating the 
J^arent Swiety on the zeal displayed 
by its friends in this quartew; nor 
fail to approve the arrangement of the 
district committee, in thus convening 
the meeting, when the juiftor members 
of the University, might be present; 
for surely when it is considered that 
in a few years they will he dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, and then 
ought to be the promoters of so holy 
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ity of Cambridge Society. 

n cause, it is of the utmost importance 
that their minds should he duly in- 
slrucR'd and influenced. To the Bisliop 
of Lincoln, indeed, tlie Society is under 
the greatest obligations, for the zeal 
and ability with whieb he advocated 
its claims bn this most interesting and 
iinjiovtant occasion. AVe now insert 
bis Lordsbi]>’s speech entire, for we 
cannot break a statement so huninous 
and complete. 

iTie Lord Bishop of Lincoin pro- 
posed the second resolution, — “ That this 
meetings white it views with satisfaction the 
increased support which this institution has 
received within the last year, earnestly in- 
vites every friend of religion to assist in 
primwling the important designs of the 
Incorporated Society."' The |iight Rev. 
Prelate expre^ed his satisfaction at the 
support the Society had met with in the 
diocese, and the university, and his hope 
that Uie interest excited in its welfare 
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would sa increase as to become commen- 
surpte with its merits and its wants. He 
considered that the grounds on which the 
Incorporated Society rested its claim to 
general support were the objects which it 
proposed to effect, the services which it had 
already rendered to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and the increased and continually 
incrccasing demands on its exertions. The 
objects of the Society, as stated in the 
charter of in corporation i, were the mahi- 
tenance of a leariied and orthodox clergy, 
and the making of such other provision as 
might be necessary for the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts. And here he 
must be permitted to repeat an observation 
which he had made on ar former occasion, 
that in order to do justice to the piety and 
zeal of the founders of the Society, we 
must recur to the situation of our country 
at the time of its formation. Our colonial 
possessions were then few — our naval and 
commercial power in its infancy: yet even 
then, as if anticipating the greatness it was 
subsequently to attain, these pious and 
benevolent men determined to put on re- 
cord their recognition of a truth which 
ought to be impressed on the minds of the 
governors of every country, but especially 
of our own, that every extension of our 
territory brings with it a corresponding 
obligation to provide for the spiritual in- 
terests of our new subjects; so that over 
whatever regions our dominion is extended, 
there the glad tidings of pardon and of 
peace may also be proclaimed. But to 
return to the objects of the Society.: — from 
the statement in the charter of incorpora- 
tion, it appeared that the diffusion of the 
Gospel among the heathen had from the 
first engaged its attention, although an 
opinion had gone forth that its sole object 
was to furnish our colonial posscssio* s with 
Ministers of the Established Church. This 
was one, and circumstances had rendered 
it the principal, object; and if it had been 
the only object, he must contend that it 
would have entitled the Society to the 
cordial co-operation of every sincere friend 
to the cause of religion. Although to 
invade the territory of the powers of dark- 
ness, and to arrest from their grasp ^ por- 
tion, and to add it to the kingdom of Christ, 
may be the most splendid and most glori- 
ous warfare in which the Christian soldier 
can engage; yet he performs no unim- 
portant, no inglorious service, who defends 
the frontier, and preserves the integrity of 
the empire already acquired. Let us con- 
sider the ilangers to which the settlers in 
our foreign possessions aVe unavoidably 
exposed — their liability to sink into utter 
forgetfulness of duties of which they are 
never reminded — to imitate immoral and 


vicious practices, of widen they live in the 
constant observation — to become insensible 
to the power of godliness, when the form 
is never presented to their view — to lose, 
in short, everything of Christianity but the 
name — and then let us ask ourselves 
whether a Society, inrrituted for the sole 
purpose of averting this evil, of preventing 
the spiritual downfal of so many of our 
countrymen, can be said to be engaged in 
a low or unworthy pursuit. But it was 
further to he considered that in providing 
for the spiritual welfare of our countrymen 
settled in our colonies, we at the same time 
remove one of the most formidable obsta- 
cles to the propagation of the Gospel among 
the heathen. In the earlier communica- 
tions received by the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge from the Danish 
Missionaries at Traminebar, the writer 
states that the most formidable impediment 
to the propagation of the Gospel among 
the natives of Ilindostan arose from the 
scandalous and corrupted lives of the 
Christians settled among them, which had 
so completely alienated their atfections that 
they could not be brought even to listen 
to the appeals made to them in behalf of 
Christianity. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to ameliorate the practice of the European 
settlers, tends to remove the formidable 
impediment just described ; and to remove 
an obstacle which clogs the movements of 
a machine, is surely to do as good service 
as to give U a positive impulse. That, the 
Right Rev. Prelate said, was not a fit oc- 
casion for discussing the question, in which 
a diversity of opinion must be expected 
always to exist, the question respecting 
the best mode of propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen; but were he asked 
what mode of proceeding he should him- 
self deem most likely to effect the conver- 
sion of a heathen people, he should say, 
Plant in their vicinity a community of 
Christians — Christians not merely in name 
but in practice — who tread in the footsteps 
of their blessed Master, and exemplify all 
the precepts of the Gospel in their lives. 
For what, the Right Rev. Prelate asked, is 
the effect which I should anticipate from 
such a measure ? Deep as is the original 
corruption of our nature, and fearfully as 
that corruption must be increased by the 
debasirig influence ofidolatry, still, even in 
the lowest of the heathen, the image of his 
Maker is not so utterly defaced, his moral 
sense is not n entirely destroyed, but that 
the perfect form of Christian virtue, exhi- 
bited by such a community, would arrest 
his attention ; would command his admira- 
tion ; would cause him to inquire into the 
nature of that religion which produced 
such blessed fruits ; — and when you have 
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once induced tlu* heathen to inquire, the 
v'ork of his conversion is half ancon iplished. 
If, therefore, the sole object of the Society 
had been to furnish our colonial possessions 
with Ministers of tiie Established Church, 
it would still have contributed most power- 
fully, though indirectly, to the uitfusion of 
the Gospel. He would not say that it had 
superseded, but it had certainly given force 
and efficacy to the labours of the missionary. 
But the fact was, that the views of the 
Society had never been so confined ; direct 
efforts to oonvert the heathen had always 
formed a part of its labours. To eflect 
that purpose, translations of the Scriptures 
had been made into the native dialects of 
North America, and as had been stated in 
the Report just read, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge had, 
iVoiin a very early period, lent its support 
to the Danish Missions in the East Indies, 
which had been subsequently placed under 
its sole su|>eriiitendence, and been recently 
transferred to the Society for propagating 
the Gospel. From the objects of the So- 
ciety, tile Right Rev. Prelate said that he 
would now turn to the services which it bad 
rendered to the cause of the Gospel. During 
the early part of the last century its exer- 
tions were directed to the North American 
continent, and chiefly to the colonies which 
now constitute the United Stales. When, 
therefore, those colonies were separated 
from the mother country, the Society was 
at one blow dejjrived of the piincipal field 
of its labours — a circumstance which had 
not been sufficiently borne in mind by 
those who had sometimes accused the 
Society of inactivity and supineness. But 
though the Society had thus been cut off 
from the principal scene of its exertions, 
the fruit of those exertions still re- 
mained. That an Episcopal Church 
now subsisted in the United States was to 
be ascribed to its interposition; and it has 
been most truly remarked by the able Pre- 
late who preached the anniversary sermon 
for the present year, that if religion exists 
in any degree of purity, either of doctnne 
or discipline, in our North American pos- 
sessions, the praise belongs to this Society. 
The connexion of the Society with our 
Indian empire was of recent date; but 
though a different instrument had been 
employed, we must not, therefore, conclude 
that little had been done. As had been 
already observed, the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge from ^ early period 
had co-operated with the Danish mission- 
aries in the East. •And here, the Right 
Rev. Trelate said that he must remark, 
that in estimating the efforts of those who 
preceded us in the work of propagating the 
Gospel in Hindostan, we are too much in 


the habit of speaking as if our eastern em- 
pire then po.ssessed the same stability 
which it does at pre ent Whereas, if we 
looked to the history of India during the 
last century, we should find that it con- 
tained little else than a series of wars car- 
ried on by our colonists, sometimes against 
the native powers, sometimes against our 
European rivals, who wished to secure the 
monopoly of the commerce of the East to 
tlvmsclves. Amidst scenes like these, 
amidst the din of arms, tiic missionary had 
little chance of a hearing for the message 
of reconciliation and peace. Yet even 
then, amidst circumstances so unfavourable, 
under the auspices of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian JCnowledge, the venerable 
Schwartz went forth to preach the Gospel 
to the natives of Hindostan in an apostolic 
spirit, with an apostolic z^^ al, and with a suc- 
cess, not perhaps exceeded by any mis- 
sionary since the supernatural gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were withdrawn. Let us, 
therefore, do justice to the labours of those 
who have gone before us, and when we 
estimate what they have done, let us take 
into account the difficulties with which 
they had to contend. The Right Rev. 
Prelate said that he would now' say a few 
words respecting the increased and iiicicas- 
, iug demands on the exertions of the So- 
ciety. To turn first to the western hcini- 
splicre — in that quarter there was perhapi 
little room for missionary labours strictly 
so called. As civilization had advanced, 
the Indian tribes had continually receded, 
and the lime was probably not for distant 
when tifey would either become extinct, or 
would acipiirc stationary habits, and thus 
lose their distinctive character, and be 
blended with the mass of European settlers. 
But though there was little room for the 
couvigsion of heathens to Christianity, 
much remained to be done for the confir- 
mation of the faith of those who were already 
Christians. The statement of a single fact 
would be sufficient to shew the inei eased 
demand upon the exertions of the Society, 
in our North American colonies. In the 
report for the year I82t3, the "number of 
ministers of religion lequired is stated to 
be double of that required in 1816; and 
therl is every reason to suppose that the 
number has since gone on increasing in at 
least as great a proportion. If we turn to 
our eastern empire, we there behold a 
spectacle calculated to fill the pious mind 
with awe, though not with despair, — the 
spectacle of millions of our fellow-creatures 
who are still strangers to the truths of the 
Gospel. Suclf is the field opilned to the 
labours of the Christian missionary : but 
whence are the labourers to be supplied ? 
From this Society, from the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society, from other locieties hisCi- 
tuted for the same purpose by our dissenting 
brethren. For to look for support to those 
to whom the government of our eastern 
empire is immediately entrusted is, I fear, 
hopeless; since, notwithstanding the ear- 
nest application of the Society, backed, as 
the Right Rev. Prelate believed, by the 
sanction of the Government of this country, 
they had sent out anotlier prelate to en- 
counter isingly a bnrdtn, under the ovftr- 
whelming pressuu of which a Middleton 
and a Ileber had sunk into an untimely 
grave. But this was a subject on which 
he would not trust himself to speak. He 
alluded to it, solely, as furnishing an addi- 
tional reason for invitlpg the strenuous 
co-operation of the friends of the Gospel, 
since it proved that the w'ork of christian- 
izing India, if carried on at all, must, for 
the present, depend on the spontaneous 
contributions of individuals. From the 
demands on the Society’s exertions, we 
are naturally led to the consideration of the 
means which it posses'^es to meet those de- 
mands. On referring to the general ac- 
count of the Society for the year 1826, it 
will be found that, after deducting the 
parliamentary grant, and the dividends on 
the Society's stock (a fund which during 
the last few years has sulTered a consider- 
able diniiniition’l, the whole sum leceived 
from annual subscriptions, donations, col- 
lections, Src. scarcely exceeds 6,000i!. And 
is this all, the Right Rev. Prelate asked, 
which the most opulent country on the 
face of the earth can contribute towards 
the cause of the Gospel ? Is this the mode 
in which we, in the plenitude of our wealth 
and greatness, answer a call which nearly 
a century ago the founders of this Society 
deemed imperative on every Christian ? If 
any scheme is proposed tending to pro- 
mote the temporal convenience of man- 
kind, — any project for the advancement of 
science and literature, numbers at once 
come forward and offer their contributions. 
Is then the cause of Cliristianicy the only 
cause which shall be suffered to languish 
through the want of funds for its support? 
It is not for us cu>'iously to pry into the 
hidden counsels of the Almighty — it is not 
for us presumptuously to fix the commLncc- 
ment of that reign of universal peace in 
the description of which the ancient Pro- 
phets delighted to employ all the force of 
inspiration — when the kingdom of Christ 
shall know no other bounds than those by 
which the habitable globe is circumscribed. 
But the Scriptures clearly point to a time 
when the <oarth shall be ^llcd with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea; and he who believes that the 
course of this world is ordered by the 


Providence of God, wlsj makes tlic rise 
and fall of empires subservient to the 
accomplishment of his own designs ; he 
who so believes, cannot but think that our 
country has been elevated to its present 
height of maritime power in order to fulfil 
the same end, which, at the time of the 
first promulgation of trie Gospel, was ful- 
filled by the Roman empire — that of facili- 
tating its communication to the remotest 
corners of the earth. Is there not some- 
thing in the very thought that our country 
has been so selected, which ought to raise 
us above ourselves, — which ought to call 
forth all our dormant energies, and cause 
us to make ourselves the willing, and as 
far as lies in our power the certain, instru- 
me Its of accomplishing the Almighty will, 
and of hastening on the kingdom of God 
and of his Christ. * 

The Rev. Professor Scholefield 
observed, he had been struck in looking 
back on former periods of the vrtirld to 
observe liow much of prayer, and how 
little, comparatively, of exertion there had 
been for the salvation of the heathen. As 
far back as the days of David, King of 
Israel, the conversion of the world had 
always been an object near and dear to 
the hearts of God’s people; but from that 
day to the present, always excepting the 
bright period of Apostolic missions, little 
had been done in furtherance of that object. 
Coming down to the period of our own 
Reformation, it might appear a matter of 
surprise that no effort was then made to 
extend the knowledge of the Gospel to tlie 
heathen; but then it should be remem- 
bered, that in that age all the energies of 
our Reformers were engaged, with the 
most intense and lively interest, in guard- 
ing their infant church against the domestic 
aggressions of Popery. But in the prayers 
which they have taught us to offer up for 
the heathen, diey have left a pledge of 
what they would have done had they lived 
in days like ours. If we could go into the 
closets of a Cranmer, a Ridley, or a Hooper, 
we should learn what the Missionary zeal 
of our church should be. In former days 
our church had been standing, as it were, 
in a waiting posture, sword in hand, ready 
to go forth on hostile ground and plant the 
standard of the cross. If we neglect the 
opportunities now offered of forwarding the 
Cospef, we shall be without excuse, for 
there is a cry of “ come over and help 
us.*’ Should we, on any occasion, feel 
surprise at the apparent neglect of former 
times, let us take cate that there may not 
be a painful contrast with our own-days ; 
and as former ages seem to have been 
times of prayer without exertion, let not 
ours be a period of exertion without prayefi 
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always remembAing the command of our 
Kedeemcr, “ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth, 
labourers into his harvest.” 


•We are glad to report that the 
Lichfikld Diocesan C’ommittee, and 
the Societies for the Deaneries of 
Ackley and Blackhuun, are labour- 
ing earnestly in the same cause ; and 
we certainly will not omit to notice the 
public meeting lately lield in the great 
room of the (luildhall, of the city of 
Bath. The friends of the cause in that 
city have always been distinguished 
for their zeal, and the crow'ded and 
respectable assembly at this meeting 
shew's that tlieir exertions do not flag. 


The Lord Bishop of the diocese pre- 
sided. His Lordship was suppdrted 
by the liord Bishop of Norwich, the 
Lord Bisln)p of Down and Connor, the 
Archdeacon of Bath, Sir Orford Gor- 
don, Bart., Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., 
Hon. Captain Noel, R. N., Lieut.-C’ol. 
Daubeny, the Clergy of the district, 
and many excellent laymen; there 
was also a nuiderous assemblage of 
ladies. We regret ^e cannot report 
the many interesting speeches wliieh 
were delivered oji the occasion. 

We are glad to observe that a dis- 
trict (’ommittee of the Society ha.s 
been estahlishf'd at Stow, in the dio- 
cese of (Boucester, under very favour- 
able auspices. 


NATIONAL SOCIE'rV. 


€i1h Fvhrunrif^ 1828. — General Com- 
mittee. New unions formed with 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire; Awre, Glouces- 
tershire; 1 )esborough,' Northampton- 
shire; Ilorndean, Hampshire; Great 
IM linden, Steeple, and Guildeii Morden, 
Hertfordshire ; 'Pamwortli, Stafford- 
shire ; Wednesbury, Stuflbrdshire ; 


AVilland, Devonshire; Little Wilten- 
ham, Berksliire; and Whiehford, near 
Chipping Noiton. 

(irants, — 'I'amwortli, 200/.; Evordon, 
Da\ entry, 20/.; Horndean, 15/.; Awre, 
(ilonceslershire, 150/.; and the grants 
formerly made to St. Martin’s- in-the 
fields, augmented to 500/. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The Irish Bible. — We extract the 
following account of the origin, and of the 
different editions, of the Irish Bible from 
the Christian Examiner : 

“ In consequence of the great anxiety 
exhibited early after the Refofinatiun, hy 
the giiuistcrs of Queen Elizabeth, and hy 
many pious persons, that the Bibh^ should 
be translated into the native language of 
Ireland for the use of the people, that 
princess transmitted to this country a fount 
of Irish types, * in hopes that God in 
mercy would raise up some to translate the 
New Testament into their mother tongue 
and that it was not long before that, ani- 
mated by the facilities thus afforded, and 
urged by the lamentable experience of the 
want of such a woik, William O’Donnel, 
or Daniel, Protestant Archbishop of Tuam, 
completed a version of the New Testament 
into Irish, which was said to haYe been 
commenced by Nehemiah Donnellan, his 
predecessor in that see. Of his compe- 
tency for the task we hav% the testimony 
of Ware, who informs us, that * he was 
indeed a man of dtstinguished learning 
and it was made from the original Greek, 
‘ to which,’ says the Archbishop in his 
dedication, ‘ I tied myself, as in duty 
bound.* The general fidelity and purity 


of this version have been acquiesced in for 
upwards of two renluries. 

“ Tl»e histoiy of tlie translation of tlie 
Old Testament is as follows: — William 
Bedell, a man of peculiarly primitive 
piety and zeal, whose useful life has been 
deemed by the celebrated Bishop of 
Sarum, Dr. Burnet, to have been a subject 
wortlly of his pen, was appointed by King 
James I. to the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and subsequently to the 
then united bishopricks of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. immediately upon his appoint- 
ment, the Bishop endeavoured in every 
way to provide for the spiritual instruction 
of the poor people of his diocese, through 
the medium of the only language which 
theji could well understand, or would 
willingly be instructed in ; and, in order 
that he might be properly qualified to 
superinteml a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament into that tongue, he forthwith com- 
menced its study in the 57th year of his 
age. He applied himself diligently to the 
task, and was soon enabled to officiate in 
it ; to composg a complete gregnraar of it ; 
and, finally, to superintend and revise the 
projected translation, which he committed 
to one King, who, as Burnet obseives, 
* was believed to be the elegantest writer 
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of the Irish tongue then alive, both for 
pros'fe and poetry.’ The same writer in- 
fomis us, that * the Bishop set hmiself so 
much to the revising of this work, that 
always after dinner or supper he read over 
a chapter ; and, as he compared the 
translation with the English, so he com- 
pared the English with tlie Hebrew and 
Septuagint, or with Diodali’s translation, 
which he valued highl)^.; and he cbrrect|d 
the Irish w here ^he found the English 
translators had tailed.’ 

“ Such is the history of this version, 
which has also for a long period of time 
been acquiesced in as sufficiently faithful 
and pure. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that persons more trustworthy 
and competent than Daniel or Bedell, 
should be raised up to accomplish these 
important works ; I have already spoken 
of the competency of the former, and 1 
shall add with respect to Bedell, that he 
was a pious and influential prelate, prac- 
tically convinced of the importance of the 
task which he undertook ; u laborious and 
enlightened scholar, c‘*pccially suited to it 
by his thorough knowledge of languages, 
Hebrew in particulai. But the great 
enemy of the word of God did not fail to 
attempt, in his usual torm, to destroy this 
infant Hercules in his cradle, and by the 
very same arts w ith which he endeavours 
to check its efficacy now. ‘ It is scaicely 
to be imagined,’ say*, Burnet, ‘ wliat could 
have obstructed so great and so good a 
work; yet not only the priests of the 
Church of Ron)e, but reformed «^divines, 
were excited to a jealousy of this work, 
and to hard thoughts concerning it. This 
was done, but by a very w'ell-disguised 
method ; for it was said that the translator 
was a weak and contemptible man, and 
that it would expose such a work Is this 
was to the scorn of the nation, when it was 
known who was the author of it; and this 
was infused l>olh into the Earl of Strafford 
and into the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
However, the falsehood of these accusations 
was amply proved at the time: Bedell 
completed the translation, and was pro- 
ceeding to accomplish its publication, when 
the breaking out of the great rebelliun of 
1641, added to its other tremendous results 
the delaying for half a century U>e appli- 
cation of this sovereign balm to the fes- 
tering wounds of this lacerated island. 

** 1 shall now proceed with a succinct 
account of the several editions which have 
appeared of the Bible, thus rendered into 
Iriabi and arluch were printed in the native 
ebaiiieter, to which 1 shall add some 
of those which are in preparation. 
Xilbre was an edition of the New Testa- 
tnent put forth, aliriost immediately upon 
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its translation being fliiished; it was a 
small folio, scarcely above quarto size, and 
• printed at the expense of Sir William 
Usher, and of the province of Connaught, 
A. D. 1G02. The second edition of this 
portion of Scripture was published in 
4to, in the year 1G81,<‘ under the auspices 
of the celebrated Christian philosopher, 
Robert Boyle ; and it was followed, in 
1685, by the first edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, printed also in 4 to, through the 
instrumentality of the same us in- 

dividual. 

** The MS. of Bedell’s tranqWKon was 
preserved, as the ark of the Lora, in the 
spiritual inundation which deluged Ireland 
at his death. It came to the hands of 
Boyle, who may be termed the Bible 
Society of that age, and who exerted 
himself indefaligably and successfully to- 
wards its publication. He was encouraged 
and assisted in the work by many of tlie 
principal prelates of the day ; he was aided 
also by the provost and vice-provost, and 
indeed by the entire body of the college, 
the head of which, at that time, was Dr. 
Narcissus Marslt, afterwards Primate of 
Ireland, an excellent Irish scholar, and 
author of a grammar in that tongue. 
Boyle in his edition followed in the Old 
Testament the MS. of Bedell, with imma- 
terial alterations ; and in the New he 
copied the existing one of Daniel, with 
some slight deviations, of which I shall 
hereafter notice two that are important. 
It is to be observed of these ancient edi- 
tions, that they were replete with typo- 
graphical errors, a matter of no consequence 
now, as they are become mere biblio- 
graphical rarities.” 

“ The first modern edition was the New 
Testament of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, printed in 12mu, and stereotyped 
A. D. 18 1 S. The editor was Mr. J. M'Quige. 
This edition follows the version of Boyle ; 
and some errors which have been from 
tiuie to time discovered have been cor- 
rected. 

“ 1 hrec new" editions are now in the 
press. The first of tlicse, an octavo, la 
printing for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, by the King’s printers in Dublin ; 
the number of copies 5000. The last 
sheet is struck off, a table of errata is 
preparing, and it will probably be com- 
pleted before tins paper is read. The 
editor is Mr. M’Quige, under the super- 
intendence 0 ^ a committee of gentlemen, 
whose Approbation is requisite before any 
verbal alteradon can *be mtroduced. Tlie 
version followed is that fflf Bedell, in the 
Old Testament, taken iTrom Boyle’s 4to ; 
but admitting in the following cases the 
slight change of some words^first, where 
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the original MS. which exists as far as 
Proverbs, and is preserved in the library 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, contains a pre- 
ferable word, that word has been in a few 
iustances, and on mature deliberation, 
substituted for that used by Boyle’s 
editor; and, secondly, Anglicisms, such as 
“ Butler, Baker,” &c. have been in some 
cases superseded by synoniinous Celtic 
terms — if these be elsewhere found in the 
Irish Bib^^plicd to the same meanings. 
The y jwws in the New Testament 
the 12ii%2^ve-mentioned, without any 
verbal aflKtion whatsoever. This ser- 
vility of adherence to it is adopted, in 
order to avoid any variances whatsoever 
between the existing editions of the Bible ; 
tlie same strictness was not essential in the 
Old Testament, as the previous edition 
was out of print. 

‘‘ A second edition is in preparation : it 
is to be printed by the Hibernian Bible 
Society, in a 24mo size, and in a minion 
type, cast expressly for the purpose by 
Mr. Watts, of Crown- court, London. He 
aKo prepares the plates, as this edition is 
to bo stereotyped. It is accurately to 
follow the text of the 8vo without altering 
the words, but wdth proper grammatical, 
ortho.'?ra)ihical, and typographical emenda- 
tions where required. It is to have the 
\aii)us readings of the 4to of Boyle in 
the Old Testament, and of Daniel in the 
New, printed at the bottoms of the re- 
spective pages, wherever new words have 
been admitted into the Hvo. To edit 
tills book, the Committee of the Iliher- 
nun Ihblc Society have engaged Mr. 
Edward O’Reilly, an eminent Irish scho- 
lar, and author of the Irish- English Dic- 
tionary. 

” A third edition of the Irisli Bible has 
proceeded as far as the 34th Psalm. It 
was commenced about five years ago by 
the Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, but was, for 
some reason unknown to me, interrupted. 
The edition is to be in three volumes 12mo, 
in the same type as the stereotyped 12mo 
New Testament of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the number of copies, 
I believe, is to be 2000. Its editors have 
of late become very sanguine to complete 
It ; and interleaved copies of what is 
already printed have been sent to fne, in 
order that I should procure a competent 
collation of them before they proceed with 
the rest. This I have most'^willingly un- 
dertaken, and have ^trusted Mr. O’Reilly 
with the tack, ^paiiccls will be made of 
any of the pages which are already struck 
off, if xHBessary to the purity of the 
version ; which appears, from our collation 


hitherto, to be strictly that of Bedell. It 
is to be printed by Mr. Gilbert, Londofl.” 

BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse, &c. and 
a Vindication of it from the Objections of 
the late Professor J. D. Michaelis, by John 
Chappel W'oouiiouse, D. D. Dean of 
Lichfield and Coventry. — The Naturalist’s 
J(^urnui,"by the Hoi]^ DaincsBarrington. 
— A Brief Inquiry into^thc Prospects of 
the Christian Church in connexion with the 
Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel. — 
Sermons, by the Rev. James Proctor, 
A. M. — Researches in South Africa, by 
the Rev. John PiIillip, D. D. Superinten- 
dent of the Missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in South Africa, &c. — The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans; 
with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and 
Notes, by C. H. Terrot, A. M. 

notices of rooks. 

A Second Selection from the 
Papers of Addison in the Spectator. 
By the Rev. E. Herens. 1828. 8vo. Price 
5s. 6fJ. bds. — This second selection is in- 
tended for the more advanced in literary 
attainments. It contains seventy-four of 
'the most beautiful and instructive of Addi- 
son's contributions to the Spectator. The 
several papers on the Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination, and those comprising the criticism 
on Milton, are not injudiciously excluded, 
as being in themselves too much of separate 
and conV^lete treatises for the present object 
of the compiler. Altogether it is a very 
judicious selection, and forms a little com- 
panionable volume, with the double and 
unusual recommendation of being both 
valuable and cheap. 

IleT^or r) IleTpa. — Observations on St* 
Matt. x\i. 18, ” Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I vrill build my church.” 8vo. pp.35* 
The writer shews, somewhat satisfactorily, 
that this prophetic declaration of our Saviour 
alludes to Cornelius and the first Gentile 
converts exclusively ; that the church of 
Christ had no existence as a distinct church 
till that event ; that this event was of suf- 
ficient importance to be considered the 
foundation of the Church ; and that no 
other in the Gospel history will so precisely 
explain and fulfil our Saviour’s words. 

Short and Familiar Sermons for 
ScHooLvS. By the Rev. Thomas Scard, 
Master of Bishop's Waltham School, and 
Curate of Durley, Hants. 12mo. pp. 284. 
Price 5s. — The#e Sermons wer^ composed 
for the instruction of the author’s schooL 
They are plain, practical discourses, and 
suited to the purpose intended* They are 
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now offered to the public for the use of 
simhar establishments, or the family 
circle. 

PrxKSTON’s Chart of the Patri- 
archs FROM Adam to Moses, pp. 159. 
Price 7s. 6rf. — This little book contains a 
chart, shewing which of the I’atriarchs were 
contemporaries, and for what length of 
time ; to which are added copious obser- 
vations explanatory tl\preof. A striking 
feature in the clpirt is the making the 
birth of Abraham to have been a. m. 1498, 
instead of a. m. 2008 ; the latter being the 
received date among chronologists. This 
change seems founded on rather strong 
scriptural evidence. The author next pro- 
pose s some serious rejections on the 
patriarchal chronology, and afterwards 
recommends, in the form of an essay, the 
use of technical helps lor the memory upon 
Dr. Grey’s system. 

Elements or PnornETic Interpre- 
tation ; or Easy Lessons introductory to 
the Study of Prophecy ; with a Symbolical 
Dictionary. 18mo. pp. 50. — Tliis woik 
contains, in a condensed lorm, a view of 
the principles of the prophetic style, and 
^xiints out a system wliercby the separate 
parts of prophecy may be redu<’ed to one 
grand whole. The Symbolical Dictionary 
is an abridgement of I)r. Lancaster’s work' 
of tile same nature. 

Analysis or the Historical Books 
OF the Old Testament; with Notes 
and Heferences from the most approved 


Commentators. 12mo. pp. 356. — This 
work may be of use to those who are 
studying the Old Testament carefully and 
systematically. 

Sermon Preached at Ashford, Kent; 
by Samuel Holland, M. D. at the Visi- 
tation of the Lord ArHibishop of Canter- ' 
bury, 1827. This is a very appropriate 
and seasonable discourse. The general 
subject is, the vanity of philosophy without 
divine truth ; and from this are drawn 
some very salutary cautions against yielding 
to the seductions of the liberal, or rather 
latitudinarian principles of this age. These 
are concluded by a serious warning to the 
ministers of the Gospel, of the awful conse- 
quences of lowering the standard of the 
Christian doctrine to suit the opinions of 
men. 


list of new publications. 

Wright’s Commentaries on Newton’s 
Principia, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds. — 
Lowndes’ Modern Greek Lexicon, 8vo. 
11. Is. bds. — Omnipresence of the Deity, 
by R. Montgomery, 8vo. 7s. Od. bds. — 
Craig’s Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5«. 6d. 
bds. — Dunlop’s Roman Literature, 
Vol. III. 8vo. 16 a'. bds. — Brown’s Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, 8vo. 1/. Is. bds.— 
Burgess on the Via Appia, crown 8vo. 
9j:. Od. bds. — SoAMl'.s’s Reformation, 
Vol. IV. 8 VO. 18.?. bds. — T ego’s Chrono- 
logy, 1828, 6s. 
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Parliament. — Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. — Numerous petitions have 
been already presented to the f louse 
by all classes of tlie J)iss6iiters, 
prating for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Amongst the num- 
ber is one from the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, almost iuducing'Hie suppo- 
sition, that that church was altering 
her ancient opinions, and was deter- 
mining to become the supporter of 
apparently liberal principles; b^it it 
cannot be overlooked that, in so doings 
they are only covertly serving their 
own cause. Under a pretext of libe- 
rality, they are endeavouring to pro- 
cure the admission into the legislature 
of ajiarty, who they well know will 
prove friendly to themselves; many 
sects of*’tlie dissenieu being pot 
merely adverse to the forms and govern- 
ment of the Established Churcli, but to 
the fundamental doctrines of our 


religion. It can, therefore, never he 
expected that they will be careful eitlier 
to jiromote its w^dfare, or preserve its 
purity. If a church establishment is 
requisite for the benefit of a country, 
either in a moral or political point of 
view, it is neccbsary that the govern- 
ment of the country should be composed 
of persons who arc members of it ; and 
there nai.-st be some rule by which to 
ascertain whether they are so or not. 
Our law secures to idl religionists the 
privilege of public worship, without 
interruption, as long as they do not 
offend against the peace of the coun- 
try. Tneir dissatisfaction with this 
security must be produced by a love of 
power, and 'a desire of possessing the 
emoluments arising from office. A 
real grievance it can never be con- 
sidered, whilst every man’sjjfirson and 
property arc protected equalH , whether 
lie belong to the Establishment, or 
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prefer being without her pole. It can- 
not be out of the memory of any one 
who feels an interest in this subject, 
that during the two latter reigns of the 
Stuart dynasty ^ver these kingdoms, 
any attempt to obtain concessions for 
the Roman Catholics, was invariably 
preceded by granting some immunities 
to the Protestant Dissenters ; thus seek- 
ing to 8fre»^hen their party, jiartly 
by a shfldv of liberality, and partly by 
gaining over some of their opponents. 
But that this liberality on the part of 
the Irish Catholics is merely assumed, 
for present purposes, may fairly bo 
infen'ed, from their conduct during 
the past year, in several instances re- 
lating to tlic late conversions from 
popery to Protestantism ; nor can the 
various sects of Dissenters expect, that 
if their popish allies should attain to 
situations, in which they may have an 
opportunity of acting the original and 
avowedly unchanged principles of their 
hierarchy, they would shew themselves 
more tolerant towards one class of 
heretics than they are towards uiiotlier. 

The Peninsula.^TIus portion of 
Europe still continues the theatre of 
insurrection and tumult. Hie evacu- 
ation of Spain by the French troops 
has commenced ; an event which ap- 
pears to have already given the signal 
for fresh disturbances in that pnhappy 
country. Symptoms of discontent have 
hiH)kcn out in the province of Granada, 
and the roads ana mountains of Cata- 
lonia are infested by muncrous bands 
of robbers as foniiidahle to the peace 
of the country as the old Guerilla 
parties. An insurrection amongst some 
bands of military stationed at Sara- 
gossa, was, by prompt and active 
measures, immediately suppressed. — 
Added to these cbsturbaiices, the 
finances of the kingdom arc reduced 
to the lowest ebb, so that altogether 
the country is sunk into the greatest 
degree of wretchedness. ^ 

In Portugal there is at present a 
cessation from action, both parties 
anxiously awaiting the arr^al of Don 
Miguel, as ignorant what line of poli- 
tics he^ will adopt.* Transports have 
also b^n dispat^ed to Lisbon for the 
recdl of our troops. 

Greece. — But little news has been 
received from the East during the past 
month. The Porte continues to hasten 
• VOL. X. NO. III. 


its military armaments of every de- 
scription. Independent! V of the mear 
siires already pursued, tlie high trea- 
surer h^s been ordered to take care 
that the troops are punctually paid, 
which, notwithstanding the scarcity of 
money prevailing at the Porte, has 
been , attended It has likewise 

summoned to Coiist^jitinople all the 
Albanian chiefs, under pretext of con- 
certing with them various measures 
adapted to the present state of things, 
but none of them had obeyed the 
summons for fwr of either losing his 
head, or being detained as a hostage. 

The last accounts from the Archipe- 
lago stat{‘, that the fort of Scio still 
held out, but that the situation of tlie 
besieged \vas becoming every day 
more critical, in consequence of the 
bombardment which the Greeks con 
tinned witlioutinterniption. Col. Fab 
vrier had been in the night to Chesme 
to take possession of the boats, b 
means of which, provisions, ammun^r 
tion, and even reinforcements, ha 
•been conveyed to the Turks in il 
fort, but had returned without su°'^‘ 
cess. Ibrahim Pa^ia had w’ithdrav 
his troops from the Morea, and j 
turned to Alexandria. Mohamm 
Ali has determined to maintain 
friendly^ intercourse between Eg; ' 
and the European nations. Immeer 
atcly on receiving the news of ^ 
battle of Navarino, he sent for 
consuls of tlie three allied powers, 
declared to them, that whatever m* 
be the final issue of the political^ 
gotiatioiis, he would give them ^ 
the subjects of their (|^vercigns e^^ 
protection, f- No European, theri^^,, 
thinks of leaving Egypt, even 
of a war. It is, indeed, even .<j 
than probable, that Mohammed hu 
impoverished himself in fittingei^^^^^ 
the expedition against .the Morech^® 

Ke coiud not possibly, even if dis^^ 
render farther assistance to 
man Porte for the want of fimds^d 

Lord Cochrane has returned ti“:ie8tcr 
land, lie describes the Morea Aon 
'been rendered nearly a desert 
ravages of th^ Egyptian tvQg>]^on 
the^Jountry generally to be in ^A&Wells 
deplorable condition. The ret^J^ , ^ 
cribed for his departure from^ 
is, that the battle of Navarir 
rendered his services useless, 
c c 
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Tithes. — A Bill to enable incumbents of livings to rominute tlieir tithes by agreement 
with the owners of lan-ls, has just been ^brought in and printed by order of the House of 
Commons. The 'provisions of the bill may be understood from the following summary. 
Incumbents may by agreement commute for their own tithes. Parties wishing to com- 
mute are to petition the Archbishop, who is to issue a commission. When more than 
one person is possessed of right to tithes, the consent of all parties must be obtained. 
Commissioners are to be sworn, and no proceedings are to be valid unless done at a 
■ meeting where three of them are present. Tithe valuers may be appointed by the 
» parish, by the incumbent, and by the commissi mers. The proprietors are to pay their 
^ own expenses and those of their attomies or agents. Neglect to act by a tithe valuer to 
be deemed a refusal. A survey is to be made ; old plans and surveys may be used if 
commissioners tliink proper. Commissioners are to determine disputes and assess costs. 
If parties interested are dissatisfied touching the amount or value of tithes, they may 
appeal to the Sessions. If they are dissatisfied as to their non-liability, they may try 
their right by an issue at law, or take the opinion of a court of law or equity, or refer 
:*^Dr compound for the same. Proceedings under the commission or in courts of law, to 
^‘iroceed in case of death of any of the parties. The award of commissioners, which is to 
conclusive, to be proclaimed in church, and transcripts thereof to be sent to the clerk 
^^f the peace, and the consistory court of the diocese, to the incumbent, and to the church- 
^^wdens. Surplice fees to be paid the same as before the commutation. Tithes due 
P^*efore the commutation arc recoverable. Annual payment in lieu of tithes to be subject 
taxes, rates, &c. In case the said paynqents are not made, the incumbent has power 
oft titlies which are variable in their value, may be re-valucd ; but the 

j^nual sums paid inlku of composition, moduses and dues, not to be varied. Provision 
be made for rectoR^ &c. in case of waste lands being inclosed, and the an^al sum 
^^jiy be apportioned accordingly. Tithe valuers to lay their accounts before tbeTOmmis- 
ners, and the commissioners to lay them, with their own accounts, before two justices, 
•e a year. Commissioners* avvard, after being executed, not to be invalidated. 


Py 

TKJN ''ew South Wales. — We have been grieved to learn the difficulties which are op- 
been d to the Church Establishment in New South Wales. That the very reverse had 
by & the case we should have been^led to suppose from a description given in one of the 
prayiP**^^ newspapers of a meeting of the Bible Society which was held in August last. By 
Corpo**^ exertion about seventy persons were assembled, not as a “ political and uproarious 
ber is ^cation,” but to report upon the improvement which had been wrought in the colony, 
in ‘ shocking immorality of the free population is calculated to 

sition communication, the comparatively better manners of the criminals who 

, ^ ^ nt thither for punishment and reformation. The efforts which are made to preserve 

ncr generation from such irrefigious influence, are likely to be defeated by the 

mining press, protected, as we fear it is, by the judicial authorities of the 

apjiarci.. What can we expect ^vhen^ emviefs are incited to assert their Just rights j and to 
cannot b a Church of which the ministers are treated with obloquy and contempt ? Even 
they ardpline of the schools is subverted. The common chastisement due to the conrec- 
own cau‘ an idle boy, calls forth from the lazy miscreant a threat of exposure in the 
rality, tl^or’* (a reforming journal of the colony,) or the more direct recourse to a magis- 
curc the warrant. It is not long since a verdict, with considerable damages, was given in 
of a paipf A profligate against the regularly appointed visit ir of the schools, for having 
ptdve fni ^ court of justice* to answer for his misconduct. While the ministers of 

aects of Church are thus supported in their work, a very diiferent encouragement 

to contending sects. The Roman Catholics have a magnificent building in a 
ment of state, erected for them, we are informed, by government, aided by the sub- 
tl ost ^ protestants. There are eight Wesleyan Meetings, and a Scots Church with 
sters. These are a few of the evils, aggravated by a corrupt and violent pnets, 

' cli the clergy of New South Wales have to contend. 
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BathSf Wells, Oct 14. 1827 
Bristol •••• Jan, 13, 1828 
Exeter . . . . Jan. 20, 1828 
Oloucester •• Feb. 1,1828 
Lich.andCov. JanP 6,1828 

Name. 

Alley ne, John Foster 

Annesley, William, Dec. 21 

Barker, John 

Barwick, Thomas M. • • • • 

Bayly, Edmund G 

Beckwith, Samuel Boydell 


ORDINATIONS. ' 
Lincoln * • • • Dec. 23, 1827 
, , f Oct 7, 1827 

I Dec. 23, 1827 

I Oxford • • • • Dec. 23, 1827 


Winchester ( ^ov. 25, 1827 
fytncnester^ Jan. 20, 1828 

Worcester / Dec. 21, 1827 
\ Jan. 25, 1828 
York Dec. 16, 1827 


DEACONS. 


Blencowe, William Multon, Oct. 7 . 

Bond, Robert 

Bowstead, Thomas 

Browne, Alfred 

Buller, Richard 

Bussell, William 


Cocks, Henry Somers, Dec. 21 
Cogswell, Norris 


Cooper, Mark 


Darby, Thomas • • • • B. A. 

Davies, Lewis Charles B. A. 

Dawes, Septimus B. A. 

Denison, Edward M. A. 

De Soyres, Francis • • • B. A. 

Dickson, John, ( Colonies). Lit. 

Drummond, Robert *••••••••••• B. A. 

Dryden, Leopold Erasmus •••••••• B. A. 

Eden, Robert B. A. 

Estcourt, Edmund Hiley ....•••• B. A. 
Farrar, Charles Pinhorn, ( Colonies) Lit 
Fawcett, John T.C. •••••••••••• B. A. 

Flowers, Field B. A. 

Forster, Stewart Evelyn, Oct. 7 . . . • B. A. 

Gattey, Joseph B. A. 

Gibson, Christopher Mends B. A. 

Goodden, George B. A. 

Gother, Andrew William •••••••• B. A. 

Gower, Johi\ Alexander B. A. 

Grifiith, Henry M. A. 

Hanbury, Arthur B. A. 

Hare, Thomas •••••••••■•••■•• B. A. 

Hayne, Richard Lit 

Hazel, James* ••••••••••*•■••* • B.A. 

Hooie, John • B. A. 

Horner, William Solomon Lit 

Hughes, John, Nov. 25 B.A. 

Hughes, William Hooker, C^t. 7 . . B. A. 

Inge, John Robert, Dec.2\ B.A. 

Jones, Charles Powtll B. A. 

Johnston, William Downes B. A. 

Kempc, Edward Marshall • • B. A. 

Latham, Richard •■•••••••••••• M. A. 

Lay, John TVard •♦•••• »••••••• B. A. 

Lea, George B. A. 


')ef^ee. 

College. University, 

Diocese. 

B.A. 

Balliol Coll. 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

B.A. 

University Coll. 

OxforA 

Worcester 

B. A. 

Downing Coll. 

Cambridge 

Bath&Wells 

B.A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lich. & Cov. 

M.A. 

Fell. ofPemb.C. 

Oxford 

Oxford 

B. A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

M.A. 

Stud. Christ Ch. , 

, Oxford 

Oxford 

B. A. 

Oriel Coll. 

Oxford 

London. 

B.A. 

• Corpus Christ! 

Cambridge 

London 

B.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

B.A. 

Chapl. Christ Ch. 

Oxford. 

Oxford 

B. A. 

Oriel Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

B.A. 

Merton Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

M.A. 

Fell. Balliol Coll. 

Oxford 

Oxford 

M.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxford 

Worcester 

B.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Lit. 



York 

B.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

Lit. 


Winchester 

B.A. 

Caius Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

B.A. 

, Downing Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

B. A. 

Wadham Coll. 

Oxford 

Lich. & Cov. 


Caius Coll. C^bri 

FelLMcrtonColl. ollbrd 
Merton Coll. Oxford 


ibridge Lincoln 
>rd Oxford 

trd Lincoln 


Trinity Coll. Cambn 

Clare liall. Cambri 

Christ Church Oxford 
Fell. Merton Coll. Oxford 


London 
Cambridge Lincoln 
Cambridge London 
Oxford GloucesI 


Gloucester 

Oxford ^ 

London 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

London 


Stud. Christ Ch. Oxford Oxford 
Lincc^n Coll. Oxford Lincoln 
University Coll. Oxford London 
Sidney Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Jesus Coll. Cambrtdge BathSeV 
St John’s Coll. Oxford Winche- ^ 
Chapl. Magd. C. Oxfoid Oxford 
Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincolf 
Queen's Coll. Cambridge Exetei^ 
Winch^ 


Queen’s Coll. 
Wadham Coll. 


Brasennose Coll. Oxford 
Oriel ColL Oxford 
Trinity Coll. Cambrid 
Catharine Hall Cambrit 
{St. John’s ColD Oxford 
Exeter Coll. Oxford 


Oxfor 

York:®**' 


Cambridge Wor.^^ 
Cambridge Bris^ ^ 


Fel. Brasen. Coll. Oxford Oxt 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lo 
Wadham Coll. Oxford Lir 


S^'h&Wells 

OxF- 
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Name. Degree. Oollege. University. Diocese. 

Leighton, Baldwin Francis, Nov. 25 B. A. Christ Church Oxford Winchester 

Maddock, Henry WilMam ••••.•.. B. A. Fell. Brasennose Oxford Oxford 

Marriott, Oswald B.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford Lich. &Cov. 

Marriott, Thomas . . * • • 6. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Bath &Wells 


Marsh, 3 ose^h (Colonies ) Lit London 

Martin, Richard M.A. Fell. Exeter Coll. Oxford Oxford 


Menzies, John «•«••••••••••••• M. A. C. C. C. Oxford Oxford 

Miller, John Dove, Oc^ 7 M.A. St. John’s Coll. Cnmbr!*!ge London 

Moore, Thomas ^irrington G B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Oxford 

Morgan, Evan Prichard B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 

New, Edward Parris M.A. Fell. St John's Oxford Oxford 

Parson, Henry B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 

Paul, William . • • • • . . B.A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Payn, Thomas Lit Winchester 

Furton, William Christopher •».... B. A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Reynolds, James B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge London 

Sale, Thomas B.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford Oxford 

Scott, John, Nov. 25 • B. A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford Winchester 

Smith, Abel B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge 'Worcester 

Smith, Herbert B. A. Cains Coll. Cambridge Winchester 

South, Robert ! B.A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge London 

Stainforth, Richard B. A. Oueen’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Stevenson, Thomas B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Bath&Wells 

Stewart, Charles Desborough, Oct. 7, B. A. University Coll. Oxford London 

Stone, Samuel B. A. Cains Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

1 Talbot, Hon. Arthur Chetwynd. ... B. A. Fell. All Souls Oxford Worcester 

J Templeman, Richard A • • LL.B. Trinity Coll, Cambridge Gloucester 

8 Tighe, WilliamHeury Edward .... B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

is Thomas, George F M.A.' Worcester Coll. Oxford Oxford 

Twentjmian, Joseph Lit York 

Twigg, Robert •.•••B.A. St Peter’s Coll. Cambridge London 

^^’Vaughan, John • • St John’s Coll. Cambridge Bristol 

^^J^Walkcr, Charles Edward B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford London 

Ward, Edward John •••••• B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Bath & Wells 

7atson, John David B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 

i elburn, Matthew Lit Y ork 

jv'elch, William, Oct. 7 B.A. St John’s Coll. Oxford London 

^ hately, John Clements B.A. 'W^orccster Coll. Oxford Oxford 

Thomas B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge York 

Walrond B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 

gley, Charles Meysey, JVoi;, 25. ,*'B. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford Winchester 

pray fliams, Edward B.A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Exeter 

Corjwson, Henry Currer B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford York 

her isght, Thomas P. • •••••B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge Lich. & Co?. 

PRIESTS. 

08 , Richard Leonard.... M.A. Stud. Christ Ch. Oxford .Oxfcrd 
her Prancis Charles •••••• B.A. Exeter Coll, Oxford Winchester 

mining^od, Robert B. A. Caius C oil. Cambridge Bristol 

ap})areir8on, Andrew B. A. Trinity ColL Cambridge London 


cannot .w, Richard M.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

they ar on, Christopher •••••••••• B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 

own can Charles Mark • • B. A. Si^^eyt Coll. Cambridge Bath& Wells 

rality, tl Thomas Vere • • M. Ah Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 

* I t TV . 


cure* the ^basset, M.«# ••B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin Bristol 

of a pari*”! ^-^hn M.A. Exeter Coll, ir Oxford London 

phjvc fn» B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge York 

sects of}* Anthony. Oct, 7. B. A« Trinity Coll. Canlbridge London 

John, Nov. 25. ••••••. • B. A. Trinity Coll. Publin Winchiest^r 

f Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 

nc o B. A. F. of Caius Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

the B.A. King’s Coll. Cambridge Wincheiiftr 

^ . John Kynaston ..•••• B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford Bristol 
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Name. Degree. 

Cluirnockf Joseph ■••«•••••••••• B. A* 

Churtoiiy Ed w&rd ■••••••••«•••• M* A* 

Cobbf Samuel Wyatt, Oct, 7. .... B. A. 

Copks, Henry Somers B. A. 


Cooper, Philip Ard0n •• B* A* 

Cotes, Peter, Oct, *J , •••• M. A* 

Cox, William Hayward M. A. 

Crcsswell, Thoin'*8 Trenham • • . • B. A. 

Crowther, Samuel B. A. 

Hade, Charles B* A* 

Heniain, Henry ••••••••••••«••• B« A« 

Denham, Joshua Frederick •••••• B. A. 

Drake, Charles, D> •••••••••••• hf • A* 

Drummond, George MauricO • • • • B. A. 
Edwardes, Frederick Francis • • • • M. A. 


Eteson, Ralph Lit. 

Field, Edward •*•••••••■•«•■•• hi. A. 

Foster, William ••••■• •••••••••■ hf . A. 

Friend, Charles Lit. 

Goodhart, Charles Joseph. B. A 


Hadley, W. Samler B. A. 

Hall, John Cecil Sa C. I 

Hall, Peter .. •••«••.•..«••••••« B. A. 

Hamilton, William Jennings B. A. 

Harvey, George Gay ton •••«••«• B. A. 
Haxel, William B. A. 

Hcald, William Margetson ••••.. B. A. 
Hehcrdcn, William •••••••••... B. A. 

Heslop, Richard Lit. 

Hill,^ X liomas •••••••••••••••••• B. A. 

Hope, Thomas ••••••••••••••.• B. A. 

Hounsiield, George Lit. 

Latham, Henry, Oct, 7 M.A. 

Larken, William Pochin B. A. 

Lee, James. B. A. 

Lcgge, Hon. Henry S. C.l 

Leighton, Francis, Nov. 25 ••••••. • B. A. 

Lockhart, Samuel John Ingram .. B. A. 

Luke, Henry Vyvyan B. A. 

Maister, Arthur ••• B. A. 

Nlanley, G. P. B. A. 

Matthews, James B. A. 

Maybery, Charles *••••«■••••••« B. A. 

Overend, Xlenry.... Lit. 

Oxnam, William ••••••••••■••• M. A. 

Pare, Frederick Harry M.A. 

Pearson, ArXhur, Oct, 7. B. A. 

Plumptre, Henry Western, Oei, 7.. B. A. 

Pocock, George, Oct. 7 S. C. L 

Powell, William Frederick, Nov. 25 B. A. 
Power, Alexander ••.•••••..••>. B. A. 

Pratt, Josiah B.A. 

Rawlins, Richard, Dec. 2 1 ••••••• t A. 

Reade, Richard B. A. 

Robinson, Yi^illiam Scott .••••••• B. A. 

Round, Joseph Green. ....A.*.*. M. A. 

Salter, Henry George B. A. 

Say, Francis Henry Stoddart B.A. 

Scott, Charles B.A. 

Seijeantson, Robert James Lit. 

Shuckburgh, Robert B. A. 

Skkltmore, George Wilson, Oct. 7. B. A. 


College. University. Diocese.* 
Worcester Coll. Oxford York 
Christ Church. Oxford London 
Oriel Coll. Oxford London 
Christ Church. Oxford Worcester 
Oriel Coll. Oxford Lich. & Cov. 
Wadham Coll. Oxford London 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
diare Hall. Cambi^dge Lincoln 
F. of Caius Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford London 
St. John’aColl. Cambridge Lincoln 
St. John's Coll. Cambridge Lich. & Cov. 
Balliol Coll. Oxford Lincoln 
Fell, of C. C. C. *Oxford Oxford 
London 

FelLQueen’sColl. Oxford Oxford 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
London 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge Bristol 
Queen's Coll. Oxford Bristol 
Stud, of Ch. Ch. Oxford Oxford 
Brasennose Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Lincoln 
St. John's Coll. Cambridge York 
Chap, of Ch. Ch, Oxford Oxford 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
Oriel Coll. Oxford Exeter 
York 

Sidney Coll. Cambridge Worcester 
University Coll. Oxford Bristol 
York 

Brasennose Coll. Oxford London 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge London 
Trinity l5oll. Dublin Lich. & Cov. 
Fell. All Souls C. Oxford Oxford 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge W'inchestcr 
Lincoln Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge London 
Balliol Coll. Oxford York 
Jesus T!^oll. Cambridge Bristol 
Wadham Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 
London 

Wadham C Oxford London 
Christ Church Oxford Winchester 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
University Coll. Oxford London 
Trinity Hall Cambridge London 
St. Poster’s Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
Catharine Hall Cambridge London 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 
Caius Coll. Cambridge Oxford 
Exeter Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
Balliol Coll. Oxford London 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
St John's ColL Cambridge London 
St. John's Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 
York 

Trinity Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
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• Name. 

Sims, Henry Belmont • • , 
Smith, They re Townsend . 

Speke, Hugh 

Sykes, William 

Sympson, Charles John... 
Tayler, Charles ......... 

Taylor, Henry 

Thompson, Richard ..... 
Vinck, George Fr|.dericK . 
Vogan, Thos. Stewart Lyle, 

Warde, William 

Wells, John 

Wilkins, William 

Willcock, George . 

Wilson, Henry Bristow .! . 

W olfe, Robert Cope 

Wrightson, Henry ...•••• 


Number ordained . 


"Degree. 

B.A. 

B. A. 
B.A. 

B. A. 

B. A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

Lit. 

B.X. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B. A. 
B.A. 

B. A. 
B.A. 


College. University. Diocese. 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 

Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Emmanuel Cull. C&tiihridge Bath & Wells 

n_ii I 


Sidney Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 


Cambridge Exeter 
CamlL'idge York 


Downing Coll. Cambridge Worcester 


Worcester Coll. 


Magdalen Hall. Oxford 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Worcester Coll. Oxford 
St. Alban Hall Oxford 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Exeter Coll. Oxford 
Fell. St. John’s C. Oxford 
Clare Hall Cambri( 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
Deacons Priests 

..99 9C 


Oxford Winchester 

York 

Oxford Bristol 

Oxford Worcester 

Oxford York 

Oxford Oxford 

Oxford York 

Oxford Exeter 

Oxford Oxford 

Cambridge Winchester 
Oxford York 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Aspinall, James • . Domestic Chaplain to Lord Clonbrock 
Bartlett, W. 01d||ield Domestic Chaplain to Earl Gower 

„ , . f V. of Meole Brace Salop Hereford Mrs. Bather 

Bat er, war . Archdeaconry of Salop Lichfield Bp. of Lich. & Cov, 

Bush, c. ^ N.Grenvillc 

ButterHeld, M. • • • • Minor Canonry of Windsor Dn. & Cns. of Wind. 

Charleton, J. K. “I^^i/^i^olveston V ^Glouces. Bristol Abp. of Canterbury 

Churchill, Wm. jun. Winterborne Strickland, R. Dorset Bristol Lady C. Darner 

Clinton, C. J. F. f Cromwell, R. Vn ir /Duke of Newcastle 

to hold by disp. "j to»7/i Orston, V. j- o s. r ‘^Dn. & Ch. of Lincoln 


to hold by disp. { with Orston, V. / ’ \ Dn. & Ch. of Lincoln 

Cocks, Henry S. {JjafBransJd, CAnp. Worcest. Earl Somers 

Collyer, Charles .. Clay-next-the-Sea, R. Norfolk Norwich J.W.Tomlinson.Esq. 
Colson, J. Morton. . Chapl. of Dorch. Barracks Dorset Ch. of H. M. Forces 

Coulson, H. T. . . Landewednac, R. Corirwall Exeter J. Stevens, Esq. 

Evans, Hugh G. . • Freystrop, R^ Pernb. St.Davids Lord Chancellor 

Ewart, Peter ..•• Kirklington, IT York Chester Countess Ormond 

Harrison, W. D. . . Minor Canonry in Cathed. Church of Winches. D. & C. of Winches. 

Hughes, Thomas L. Penegoes, R. Montgo. St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 

Iremongcr, Lascclles Wanborough, V. Wilts. Salisbury D. & C. of Winches. 

Lechmere, A. B. . . Wtlland^V. Worcest. Worcest. Lord Chancellor. 

Lonsdale, John . . St. Geo. Bloomsbury, R. Middles. London Lord Chancellor 

Maurice, Peter. • Chaplain of New Coll. Oxford W. & F. of NewColl. 

Pole, W. B Upper Sw'ell, Rt Gloucest. Gloucest. C. Pole, Esq. 

Robinson, W. Scott Dyrhara, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. W.Blaithwaytc,Esq. 


Hughes, Thomas L. Penegoes, R. Montg 

Iremongcr, Lascclles Wanborough, V. Wilts. 

Lechmere, A. B. . . Wtlland^V. Worce 

Lonsdale, John . . St. Geo. Bloomsbury, R. Middle 
Maurice, Peter. ... Chaplain of New Coll. 
ii;r»rk II wii* r V. of Ashby-de-la^Zouch Lcicesi 
M Dowall, Willmm | ^uton. V. Bedfor 

Pole, W. B Upper Sw'ell, Glouce 

Robinson, W. Scott Dyrham, R. Glouce 

Rowland, W.G. Liijfield, 

' \ /o St. Mary, Shrewsb. P. C. Salop. 


Rnwlnni^ W T J JUiciineio, 

' ' *- * \ /o St. Mary, Shrewsb. P. C. Sal8p. Lichfield Mayor of Salop 

Smith, Sidney .... Prebend, in the Cathedral Church of Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Taylor, M. Winnall, R. Hants. Winches. Bp. of Winchester 

Torriano, Joseph . . Stanstead Mountfitchet,y. Essex Condon £. F. Maitland, Esq. 

Townley, Cha|rles. . Little Abington, V. Camb. Ely •Mrs. Pern 

Wilson, . . Arthkigworth, R. Northam. Peterbo. L. Rokeby, Esq. 

’'rtsro {SIS™""” 

to now oy atsp. ^ St.RumboU,R. Earl of Shaftesbury 

Wood, iThdf^osius . Leysdown, V. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
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Nairn, 

Barlow, George . • 
Edwinrds, Edward . 
Edwards, Edward . 
Hesledon, E. H. .! 

Iley, Samuel . . ^ 
Hodges, Thomas 4 


Hook, James . • 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment, County, Dioce» 
Little Abington, V. Camb. Ely 

Pebworlh, V. Gloucest. Glouces 

Leysdown, V. Kent Canterb 

Barrow-upon-Soar, V. Lincoln Lincoln 

Steeple Ashton, V. a»«i "Iwrilu Solisb 

Semington, Chap. f 

New Radnor, R. • Radnor Herefo# 

and Aston, C. Hereford Herefor 

Deanery in the Cath. Church of Worcester 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon Lincoln 

Bromsgrove, V. Iworeest Worces. 

and Stone, V. / Wo™e». 


County, Diocete, Patron. 

Camb. Ely Mrs. Pern 
Gloucest. Gloucest. Marquis of Salisbury 
Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


r““ 

•Radnor Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Hereford Hereford S9 Davies, Esq. 
urch of Worcester The King 
^don Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Johnson, Henry . . 
Lowndes, Richard 

Marlow, M. D. D.^ 

Maturin, G. Browne 
Murice, William . , 

Northey, E 

Powell, Charles . . 

Preston, John • • 

Salmon, 11. L 

Sampson, J 

Severne, Francis 


By well, I g** v’.^* } Northum. Durham 

Gamlingay, R. Camb. Ely 

and Farley, R. Surrey Winch. 

President of St. John^ College, Oxford 
Preb. in Cath. Church of Canterbury 
Handborough, V. Oxford Oxford 

Fellow of King's Coll. Cambridge 


f W.l^enwick, Esq. 

[ D. & C. of Durham 
Merton College, 
Oxford 

St.John's Coll. Oxf. 
The King 

St. John's Coll. Oxf. 


Tackley, R. 

Candnry of Windsor 
Freystrop, R. 

Toft, U. with 
Caldecott, V. 
Sandbach, V. 

South Ottrington, R. 
Abberley, R. and 
Kyre Magna, R. 


Oxford Oxford St John's Coll. Oxf. 

D.&Cns. of Windsor 
PembrokeS t Davids Lo^ Chancellor 

► Camb, Ely f 


Chester 

York 


Chester 

York 


Cambridge 
Rev. R. L. Salmon 
T. Bramby, Esq. 


‘•Worcest Heref. 


. f R. Bromley, Esq. 
* \ E. Pitts, Esq .0 


Shaw, Edward.... Wantage, V. 


Shelton, John .. 
Stalinan, William.. 
Stevens, J. N. . • 

Wallace, Job M. ^ 
Williamson, Thomas 




I and Canons 
indsor 
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university intelligence. 

OXFORD. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff having resigned fhe Headship 
of Oriel College, the^ Rev, Edward Haw- 
kins, M. A. Fellow of Oriel, has been una- 
nimously elected Provost 

The Right Hon. Robert Peel, D.C.L. of 
Christ Church, has been unanimously re- 
elected one of the Burgesses for the Uni- 
versity in the present Parliament 


Degrees conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Edward Hawkins, Provost of Opel Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. John Peel, Christ Church, grand 
compounder. 

Rev. Chas. Augustus Thurlow, Balliol Coll. 
Henry Browne, Lincoln College. 
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Hon. and Rev. Richard Fitzgerald King, 
St. Mary Hall, grand compounder. 

Rev. Thomas Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. John Bond, Wadhain Coll. 

John Hill, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. John Lewis Capper, Pembroke ColU 
Rev. George Jeans, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Frederick Alexander Sterky, Student 
of Christ Church. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

James Tanner, Queen’s Coll. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Viscount Holmes- 
dale, Christchurch. 

Henry Spencer Markhaip. Christ Church. 
Henry Paget Aldenburg Bentinck, Christ 
Church. 

Stephen Ralph Cartwright, Christ Church. 
Thomas Littleton Wheeler, Scholar of 
Worcester Coll. 

William Millner, Worcester Coll. 

Robert John Gould, St. Alban Hall. 
Thomas J. Birch, Brasennose Coll. 

George Roots, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Vincent Shortland, Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioner, Lincoln Coll. 

Edward Parris Smith, Pembroke Coll. 
Nathaniel Goldsmid, Exeter C*oIl. 

E. Osborne, Oriel Coll, grand compounder. 
William Severne, Queen's Coll. 

Cour^ey J. C. Bulteel, Bulliol Col. 

James Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 


Thomas Dundas Spiers, University Coll. 
William Henry Griffith, Jesus Coll. 
Thomas Caesar Owen, Jesus Coll. 

William Parker Perry, Wadham Coll. 
Arthur Lister L. Kaye^ Brasennqse CoH. 
W'illiam Arthur Price, Brasennose Coll. ' 
George Barton, Brasennose Coll. 

Charles Forster, Oriel Coll. 

John Guard, Oriel Coll. 

Henry Le Mesurier, New Coll. 

Thomas Lewin, Trinity Coll. 

Tullie Cornthwaite, Trinity Coll. 

William Reade, Queen’s Coll, grand com- 
pounder. 

Henry Digby Serrell, Queen's College. 
Phillip Poore, Queen’s Coll. 

George Ross, Lincoln Coll. 

William Marriott Leir, Wadham Coll. 

John Whalley, Brasennose Coll. 

Hill Dawe Wickham, Exeter Coll. 

Frederick Madden, Esq. of Magdalen 
Hall, has been appointed Assistant Keeper 
of the Manuscri]As in the British Museum, 
in the room of the Rev, Mr. Forshall, of 
Exeter College, who succeeds Mr. Ellis as 
senior in that department. 

MARRIED. 

Rev. Richard Leonard Adams, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church, to the Hon. 
E. A. Powys, fourth daughter of the late 
Lord Lilford. 


' CAMBRIDGE. 


George Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, has been unanimously 
elected Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy, in the room of 
the late Robert Woodhousc, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 252. each, 
to the two best proficients in 'Iiiathematics 
and natural philosophy among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, have been ad- 
judged to Mr. Charles Perry, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. John Baily, of St. John’s 
College, the first and second wrangles. 

The Norrisian prize is adjudged to the 
Rev. W. M. Mayers, of Catharine Hath 
the subject — The proofs of a general Judg* 
ment to exme^ arid the advantages of 
knowledge revealed to mankind concerning 
it. 

The Rev. George Shepheard Porter, 
M.A. FeUow of Christ College on the 
foundei^on of Sir John Finch and Sir Tho- 
mas ^St^^as been elected a Founda- 
tion Fellbw of that Society. 

WilMm Anthony Collins, Esq. M.A. of 
ChrilCyCoUege, has been elected a Fellow 


of that Society, on the foundation of Sir 
John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines. 

Degrees conferred. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

James Thomas Matthews, St. John’s Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Robert Thompson, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Francis John Spitta, St. John’s Coll. 

HONORARY MASTERS OF ART^. 
Henry Fitzroy, Esq. Trinity Coll. 

Hon. R. Le Poer Trench, St. John’s Coll. 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL LAW. 

James Heseltine Bayfdfd, Trinity Hall. 

» BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Raine, Trinity Coll. 

Hugh Wood, Trinity Coll. 

John Mossopf St. John’s Colt 
Frederick Arkwright, Trinity Coll. 

Gilbert Price Jenner, Trinity Coll. . 
Edmund Henry Outram, St John’s Coll. > 
T, H. Noel HiU, St John’s Coll. 

William Moore, St John’s CoU, 

Thomas Halsted, Trinity Hall. 

William Henry Smith, Queen’s Coll. 
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Art, I. — Sermons o?i some of the leading Principles of Christianity, 
lly P. N. SiiuTTLEwoRTH, D. D. Warden of New CollegCy Oxford^ 
and Rector of Foxley^ Wdts, Parker and Rivingtons. 1827. 

I'liKRE was a time when a strong infusion of the parade of learning 
was considered a necessary ingiedient in a university sermon — that 
time is now no more. Many a discourse delivered from the pulpit of 
St, Mary’s, at either university, does indeed give evidence of laborious 
research, and profound acquaintance with the writings of ages past : 
nor can we conceive any congregations belter adapted as an audience 
for such disquisitions, if it ever be desirable to deliver orally that 
which cannot be duly estimated without repeated consideration, and 
reference to the resources of a library. But it is no secret, that those 
who have attained any great store of learning are few ; that the ability 
to digest the result of such researches, and bring it to bear on any 
topje of profitable speculation, is of still more rare occurrence. The 
good sense of our university preachers of the present day has thus led 
them to prefer what is useful in practice to what w'as specious in sound 
alone ; and whilst on proper occasions, *and by competent persons, 
discourses are sometimes there delivered which indicate great extent 
of learning, by far the greater part of universitj jgermons are such as 
may be attended with profit, and are listened to with interest by the 
great mass of the students themselves. 

The volume before us consists chiefly of a series of discourses 
delivered” (we quote from the advertisement prefixed to the volume) 
“ on various occasions before the university of Oxford. The leading 
object of the author, in the* selection of ’’his subjects, was that of 
counteracting those popular argumeftts and prejudices against the 
credibility of revelatioi^ which, however superficial, he conceives to 
stand not unfreqpently in the way of the religious belief of those 
young* persons, the eagerness of whose judgmeflts has not yet been 
corrected by persevering habits of impartial reflexion.” Thus they 
were expressly addressed to the undergraduates, and as we happen to 
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know, were by them highly esteemed, and attended with crowded 
congregations. Indeed, we have heard it reported, that it was in 
consequence of their desire, very generally and very strongly expressed, 
that the author (who is the head of one of the most noble foundations 
in Oxford) was induced to publish them. The composiEions themselves 
bear internal evidence of having been written for delivery, rather than 
for the press. Some few inaccuracies of expression appear ; the sen- 
tences are oft6n extremely long ; and the general structure of the 
style is deficient, if tried by that excellent test of being intelligible 
without the aid of punctuation, though such as, we doubt not, to have 
been highly efficient, when enforced, as it was by the preacher in this 
instance, with the emphasis of a fine voice and feeling manner. 

We would not, therefore, dwell for a moment on blemishes of 
secondary importance in a work like this. We rejoice to see the Head 
of an eminent college, a man of high repute for talents and learning, 
stand up in the pulpit of the university as the spiritual guide and 
instructor of the students. We rejoice to know' that it is a case which 
has had many precedents of late years, and which as an example is 
likely to be very frequently followed. The Church of England sup- 
poses no one of her members, in whatever situation they may be 
placed, to be*destitute of an appropriate minister responsible for their 
spiritual improvement, and bound to promote their edification by 
private exhortation and public preaching of the w'ord. To whom are 
the students of universities to look up for this Christian guidance ? 
We reply, to the tutors ’jnd ’heads of their respective colleges for 
private conference, and for the edification of God’s word to the 
preachers in the university pulpit. On those who occupy these 
responsible situations, being, as they for the most part arc, ministers 
of the Church of Christ, devolves the duty of watching over this most 
interesting charge during the time of residence under their care. 
And when they consider how commonly their official employments 
prevent them from u^Alertaking any other spiritual cure, and how great 
is their risk of acquiring a distaste for the most appropriate duties of 
their profession, they will rejoice to take this method of fulfilling the 
solemn vows of ordination, and thus consecrating the duties of tuition 
by the ministrations of the priesthood, will “ give faithful diligence to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments and discipline of Christ,” and 
to use both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well 
to the sick as to the whole. * Amply wdll such diligence be repaid to 
every one who shall so labour in his Master’s Vineyard. Not, indeed, 
that we^et the motive of the minister’s exertions 'any lower than the 
love and favour of his Lord ; or hold out the expectation that in any 
field of labour he will not meet with frequent and mortifying disap- 
pointment. Only wc maintain, that if a man of refined tnind, and high 
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intellectual endowments, were to choose out a portion of the flocR of 
Christ to be most unlikely to disgust him by perverse obstinacy, and 
best suited to meet with corresponding warmth the tenour of his 
enlightened m^istrations, it would be difficult to say where he could 
have more prospect of rejoicing in his labours, than with a body of 
well-educated intelligent young men, such as constitute the chief 
part of our colleges. We, tlierefore,*the more strongl34 urge this view 
of their duties on the attention of the governors and tutors, as being 
no less desirable for themselves than important for the welfare of the 
community ; and that especially at a time when the experiment is about 
to be tried of establishing an institution for liberal education, on the 
professed exclusion of all religious teaching whatsoever. 

But it is time to give our readers a specimen of the work which has 
led to these remarks. We will turn then to the seventh Sermon on 
Prov. xxviii. 26, where we shall find an interesting discussion of a 
familiar but most important topic, — the prevalence of unchristian 
conduct amongst professed believers in Christianity. 

With regard then to the question before us, why docs the Christian continue 
in sin, when, according to the principles of his belief, such conduct is diame- 
trically contrary to his most important interests ? Our first ans^r will be, that, 
although the highest achievement of a Course of moral and religious discipline 
be, to subject our every thought and action to the control of conscience and 
religion only ; yet in every stage short of this highest exaltation of character 
(and under this description we must include nearly the whole of man’s career 
upon earth) it is to far inferior impulses that even our most plausible actions 
owe their birth. Of man, in his natural and i)^icon\ erted state, passion, not 
principle, forms the main-spring of action. In proportion, however, as his 
moral education advances, higher and nobler views gradually present themselves. 
Impulses ripen into knowledge. Where he once only felt, ho now reasons. 
His asjiirations become purer, and his aims siiblimer. But he is not, therefore, 
transferred at once from guilt to innocence, from reprobation to grace. The 
understanding may be, indeed, enliglitened, btit the original habits of the heart 
will still continue to operate. It will be long, very long ; after many sins against 
his better knowledge, after many humiliating failures; after iimumerable contests 
with his eternal enemy, and innumerable defeats ; aft»*}^experiencing again and 
again the weakness of the llcsh, notwithstanding the fev\ our of the spirit ; — ere 
his original constitution will change its bias, and the engrafted and celestial 
principle begin gradually to supersede that which is natural and earthly. In 
this intermi^iatc state of moral improvement, our conviction may indeed be 
sincere, but our conduct will still be defectivg; and knowdedge and practice, so 
far from standing, as they ought to do, in the close relation of cause and effect, 
will in reality be found to be but rarely and accidentally connected. The former, 
proceeding upon the slow dedmetions of abstract calculation, will be cold and 
systematic, deserting ns in the hour of temptatipn, and only recurring when too 
late, in the solitude of the closet ; whilst the Fatter, resulting from the imme- 
diate impulse of physicaP appetite, will be hasty and impetuous, huirying us 
into guilt ere our season can rally all her faculties, or our conscience shake off 
her sKimbcrs. • * 

Henpe the preacher argues to the necessity of diligently habituating 
ourselves to impede the activity of our passions, and excite the energy 
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of Our reflective powers ; and concludes that one cause of the incon- 
sistency between profession and practice is, 

The want of any necessary connexion between the mere knowledge and the 
practice of morals. It is indeed the object of all education to produce tliis 
connexion, but the completion of that object is in fact the completion of the 
Christian’s triumph qp earth. It is not the commencement, but the termination, 
of his labours : that victory over the world, and o\'er himself, the result of long 
prayer and watching^ of faith, patiei9ce, humility, and perseverance. 

A second souice of this common evil is thus detailed : 

Yet I cannot help believing, that if we look closely into what passes in our 
own minds, when we feel any inclination to deviate from our duty, we shall detect 
there a slovenly kind of reasoning, by which even this most manifest truth is 
at such moments robbed of half its pow er of conviction. That the gi*atifieations 
of vice are immediate, and those resulting from religion only in expectation, 
is in itself a fact (piite sulHcient to bewilder judgments so feeble and capricious 
as our owm. To tlie mind’s eye, as w ell as to that of the body, there appears to 
be a law' of perspectix e, which diminishes the a]>]>arent size of an object in 
proportion to its distance. Hence it is that a single ])artiele of dust is Mitticient 
to conceal from our view the surface of one of the heavenly bodies, the real 
bulk of’ w'hich w'e know' to exceed any thing which the huuian imagination is 
comjjctent to grasjj : and that by an analogous })rocesH, the most trifling earthly 
temptations, if hrought sutiiciently near, are sometimes found sufficient to expel 
for an instant from our thoughts the remote but tiemendous speculations of 
eternity with all its accompaniments. In both these eases the provision of 
nature is wdse the highest degree, if considered w’ith respect to our immediate 
and practical wants. Had the human eye been so formed as to see things in 
their real j)roportioii, unmodified by distance, the immensity of the heavenly 
bodies would necessarily have occupied the wliole of our attention, whilst W'e 
should have been practicall) blind with regard to the objects of earth. And, on 
the same ])rinciple, had our minds been so constructed as to pereeiA'c instinctively 
the exact relafixe value of the*things of time and eternity, their faculties would 
have been irresistibly attracted by the vast prejionderanee of the latter ; Avhilst 
the affairs of this life, failing to excite any interest, Avould have been totally 
abandoned. Admitting hoAvever the necessity of this arrangement, by Avhich, 
so long as W'e are inmates of the earth, its concerns are calculated to act upon 
our feelings w ith more than their due and proportionate value, still w'c are to 
recollect, that the real nature of things is totally different, 'fo sound philosophy 
objects are not such as they appear, but as they are ; and whilst the wants of 
our physical nature are continually cheating us W'ilh illusions, and suggesting to 
us false estimates of tli^^due of all which surrounds us, it is her office, in our 
more intellectual and contemplative moments, to intei'pose continually betw^een 
our appetites and our judgments, and to exhibit the turmoil and vanity of our 
worldly speculations in all their intrinsic nothingness. 

Before vre conclude this article, we would add one word on college 
servants. Our 22d Canon commends these, no less than the students, 
to the spiritual guidance of the Masters and Fellows of Colleges. 
We wish this provision for their instruction were more generally 
effectual. We know that in many instances it has been much neglected ; 
and that the same individuals who would make a* point of superintending 
the instruction of servants at their own homes, are accustomed, in 
their corporate capacity, to witness gross excesses without a reprimand, 
and seldom take pains so much as to ascertain that the domestics of 
the college regularly attend divine service. 
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Art. II.— y:/ Sermon preached in the C hapel of Farnham Castle, at an 

Ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. By the Rev. 

John Bird §iimner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham and Vicar of 

Mapledurham, Oxon. Ilatchard. 1828 . 

“ And the seventh angel sounded ; and there were great voices in heaven, 
saying, T/to kivydoins of thin world arc hechmc the Icinydoms of ^ur Lord and of 
his Christ.'* Rev. xi. 15. 

This is a text which no one who bears the heart of a Christian can 
peruse without a mixture of melancholy and exultation : of melancholy 
at the present condition of the world, — of exultation at the brightness 
of the prospect which is partially unveiled to us by the hand of 
prophecy. Our faith and our hope are scarcely equal to the trial of 
a long and steady gaze upon the kingdoms of the earth, and all their 
perishable glory ; because the contemplation is one which oppresses 
us with sights apparently at variance with all the gracious purposes 
which the revelation of God has announced. Of all the millions which 
inhabit our globe, but a small portion acknowledge the name of Christ ; 
of that part, again, a large majority adhere to a corrupt and super- 
stitious faith ; and, lastly, of those who hold the truth in righteousness 
and purity, the number, it is to btf feared, is comparatively so small, 
that it is impossible to think of it without grief and consternation of 
spirit. These, however, are perilous and ensnaring computations ; 
and we may always find a retreat from them in the zealous discharge 
of Christian duty, and in grateful meditcfion on the brighter days 
which are yet in store for the children of men. It has been said some- 
what quaintly, though justly and forcibly, by Lightfoot, that, “ a 
traveller to heaven walks upon two legs — hope, and a sense of duty. 
Now, many a time, his hope, like Jacob’s thigh, is sinew-shrunk and 
lame, and hath no strength at all in it : yet he makes shift to bear on 
his other leg — his sense of duty; and, Jacob-like, he limps on to his 
journey’s end.” And v.hat is here said of hope, as it relates to the 
personal condition of the Christian, may, with equal justice, be said 
of it as it relates to the prospects and destinies of the human race. 
Whenever the overflowings of anarchy and ungodliness tempt. us to 
despair of mankind, it is our wisdom to bear upon that support which 
is less liable to failure and disorder,— the plain sense of personal duty. 
Times and seasons arc in the hand of God ; the obligation to walk in 
the way of his commandments is our own immediate and constant 
business ; it demands, under the divine blessing, the exercise of those 
capacities whicfi the fall has left us ; and it is aQ obligation which may 
wjell absorb all our energies, without leaving any superfluity to spare 
for dubious and unfruitful speculations. 

To this practical view of the high matters suggested by the text, the 
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preacher before us arrives, afler some appropriate and most impressive 
remarks on the blessed consummation alluded to by the apostle. 
Having indulged, for a time, in the contemplation of that glorious 
period, he asks, . 

How then may this event be hastened on ? Let us descend from the higher 
eminence, where the view, though sublime and magnificent, is not presented 
clearly to the eye ; bt us attend to e. more contracted prospect ; let ns leave the 
vastness of a ki.igdom, in which our inuagination bewilders itself, and come to 
what a kingdom consists of, individual parishes, individiud families, individut^ 
persons. There, the supremacy must begin, lliese are the tributary provinces 
which must bring their homage to the throne of Christ; these are the subjects 
from which allegiance is due, who must rally round his altar, and fill the ranks 
of his army. 

When an individual, for example, as he grows in years, grows in grace and 
knowledge ; recognises the vows of his baptism, which oblige him to live right- 
eoustg^ soberly^ and godly in this present worlds and hecomes as one of those whom 
Christ htes redeemed as a peenliar people unto himself ; then he, so far, advances 
the kingdom of Christ, which, like other kingdoms, is made up of a multitude 
of individuals. 

When the collected individuals of a family are ruled by the same religious 
principle; when the children are early taught to run the race of life, looking to 
him W'ho luia left them an example that they may follow his steps ; and when the 
household is encouraged and instructed to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ; then the dominion of Christ is still further extended. 

When many individuals and many families thus walk with (Jod, having peace 
with him through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; when any considerable 
proportion of that district which we term a parish, is directed by Christian 
principles and governed by Christian laws ; then a still nearer approach is made 
to the blessed consummation foretold in the text, when the kingdoms of this 
worM sludl become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

You jierceive then, brethr(j^.i, on wdiat this consummation in part, in great 
part, depends. It depends on you, to whom the spiritual care of these parishes, 
and of the families and the individuals they consist of, is entrusted. You are to 
be the iii-struments by wliich the kingdom is enlarged ; }’ou are the agents by 
which it must be organized. Every child which v ou train up in the way it 
should go, as ** Christ’s faithful soldier and servant ;” every wanderer whom you 
reclaim, and recover to the fold’, every weak Christian whom you strengthen; 
every earnest Christian whom you preserve in the unity of the feith ; every 
family which you establish in the habits of social prayer, and settle on the 
foundation of Chrisriai^nrinciple ; all these are so many additions made to the 
kingdom of Christ, andiend to approximate his universal nile. And wdiy 
should it not be universal ? Is the arm of the Lord shortened, that it should 
not save, or his ear heavy, that it will not hear ? Why should not the flame 
kindle from individual to individual, and spread from family to family, and from 
parish to parish, till one shall say, 1 am the Lord's ; and another shall call himself 
by the name of Jacob ; and another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Ijoj'd, 
and surname himself by the name of Israel! We are not to wait for fresh inter- 
positions on the part of God ; we are not to lo jk for extraordinary effusions of 
the Holy Spirit; but we are to act upon the means vouchsafed to us, abundantly 
sufficient as they are, and to trust the promise, that the word of God shall not 
return unto him void. Pp. 8 — 11. 

We have here a beautiful and engaging description of the manner in 
which the kingdom of Christ may be most legitimately and effectually 
enlarged ; and of the solid enjoyment and powerful animation to be 
derived by the laborious and faithful minister, from a view of the 
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promises and predictions which point to its complete establishment. 
This habitual leaning and reliance on his sense of duty, will render 
him less dependent on the more celestial, but more fluctuating and 
unsteady encouragements of hope. 

We are unabfie to insert more of this admirable discourse than its 
closing paragraph, which conveys in a few simple and winning sen- 
tences all the most awful motives whi(;h can animafie the heart of an 
evangelist. • 

•Cio lovili then witli this impression; and may tlic Holy Spirit fix it upon your 
minds ! (Jo fortli with the impression tliat you are workers together with God 
in effecting his great and merciful purpose for the salvation of mankind. That 
you are taking ujKm you a ministry, by which his goodn^ps is to be realized, his 
glory manifested, his will accomplished, and his prophecies fulfilled. You 
exercise the a])pointed means by which the people are to be brought from 
darkness to Ilfjlt, from the power of SaUm unto God, and the kingdoms of this 
world are to become the kingdoms of oar Lord and of his Christ. You might 
well ask with the humility of Paul, or the apprehension of Moses, who is sufficient 
for these things ? Who am I, that 1 should go against the prince of this world, 
or assail (he pou er of darkness ? But the answer is at hand : Be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Set the object clearly before you, as the 
mark to be reached, the extending his real dominion in the world, by increasing 
the numbcT of those w^ho faithfully ser\’e and follow him. This glorious purpose 
will invigorate your exertion, w'ill sniootli all your labours, and soften all your 
anxieties, and reconcile yon to fatigue and self-denial. And the meanwhile, 
remember the way, (he only w.'iy in which that object can be attained, by looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of your own faith, as w'ell as of the faith of 
those committed to your care; referring eveiy success to his gracious blessing, 
and submitting to every disap])ointment as his will. Acting on this principle, 
you will at least do that wliich Chrysostom of old represented as so awfully 
difficult for a minister, ) ou w’ill save yourselves at the great day. But I believe 
you w ill do more ; 1 believ e that many of them tl^it hear you will be granted to 
your prayers, to be your crown and hope of rejoicing then, when every man sJM 
receive his own reward, and they that turn many to righteousness, shall shine like 
stars for ever and ever. Pp. 10, 17. 

Wc cannot retire from the consideration of this Sermon without 
adverting, for a moment, to the circumstances under which it was 
uttered. The scene of its delivery w^as Farnham Castle ; the occasion, 
an ordination, held there by the brother of the the present 

Bishop of Winchester. And an interesting spectacle it must have 
been, to behold two persons, so nearly related both by blood and by 
the ties of their more sacred brotherhood, standing before the Lord 
together, and joining in the most solemn ministrations of his house ! 
We might there, if any where on earth, exclaim. Behold how good and 
lovely a thing it is for brc^iren to dwell together in unity! a unity, 
not merely cemented by feelings of kindred, but rendered indissoluble 
by the consciousness ctf a participation in holy offices and heavenly 
engagements. Ij; will be the prayer of every true son of the Church, 
that the fragrance of it, like the precious ointment of Aaron’s robe, 
may long ascend to heaven, and that blessings may come down upon it 
like the dew which fell on Hermon, and refreshed the mountains of Zion. 
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Art. III . — A Strmon preached at Northampton^ July 4, 1827, at the 
Anniversary of the Northampton Committees^ in aid of the Societies 
for Fromoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Rivingtons. Pp. 24. 1827. 

“ While the bishops and governors of the Church,” says Lord Bacon, in his Adver- 
tisement, touching tho controversies of the Church of England, “ continue full of 
knowledge and g<i'od works ; while they feed the flock indeed ; while they deal with 
the secular states in all liberty and resolution, according to the majCvSty of their calling 
and the precious care of souls imposed upon them ; so long the Church is situated, as 
it were, upon an hill ; no man inaketh question of it, or seeketh to depart from it. 
But when these virtues in the fathers and leaders of the Church have lost their light, 
and that they wax worldly, lovers of themselves, and plcasers of men, then men begin 
to grope for the Church as in the dark ; they are in doubt whetlier they be the 
successors of the Apostles or of the Phaiisees; yea, howsoever they sii in Modes' chair, 
yet they can never speak tanquam autontatem habentes, as having authority, Ijerause 
they have lost their reputation in the consciences of men, by declining their steps from the 
way which they trace out to others; so as men had need continually to have sounding 
in their ears, Nolite exire, go not out; so ready are they to depart from the Church 
upon every voice.” 

It must, we conceive, be universally allowed, that the author of the 
sermon before us is entitled to a distinguished rank among the many 
venerable and illustrious Prelates who, since the days of Bacon, have 
been able to peruse the above sentences with a serene countenance, 
and a joyful heart. From the day of his consecration to the present 
hour, the mighty and glorious work to which he has been called never 
seems, for an instant, to have been absent from his thoughts. Ilis life 
and his labours pronounce a nolite exire, in accents which, one would 
imagine, could be resisted '" by none but an incurably factious and con- 
tentious spirit : and if lie could w'itness the numbers, — known at 
present only to his Divine Master,— whom his example and his 
ministry may have retained within the bosom of the Church, or united 
to her communion, we verily believe, that he would have a crown of 
rejoicing, the exceeding weight of which would overpower and anni- 
hilate all the rewards this world has to bestow, or all the injuries 
which it has to inflieCT It is gratifying to think, that so zealous and so 
able a servant of Christ, should have been advanced to his holy office 
in the full vigour of his life ; and that the Church may yet look to 
him for a long course of faithful and inestimable service. 

We cannot refuse ourselves the gratification of inserting the follow- 
ing notice, prefixed to the Sermon by j:he Committees of the two 
Societies, as conveying a most impressive testimony to its merit and 
power. 

The following Sermon, when preached at Nortliampton, by the Lord Bishop 
of Chester, made a powerful impression on a numerous and liighly respectable 
audience, and was followed by most liberal contributions in aid of the holy 
designs which it so ably recommended. Its influence, however, would still b« 
limited^ if confined to those only who were present when it was delivered ; and 
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the CommittcoR, feeling persnadecl that its publication would lead to much rftore 
extensive benefits, requested and obtained the Right Reverend Prelate’s per- 
mission to print it for general circulation. In sending it forth to the world, 
they are anxious that it should carry with it their acknowledgments to his 

Lordship, for thej^ionour lie did them by his presence at their Anniversary 

for tlie kindness and ability with which he promoted their cause, not only 
in the pulpit, but throughout the whole of the day — for his valuable and 
interesting communications respecting the Societies in behalf of which they were 
assembled, and other kindred objects — add especially for allowing them the 
privilege of offiTing to others the pleasure and advantage they derived them- 
selves from his Jiordship’s discourse. 

The text is from Luke xxii. 32, — When thou art converted^ 
strengthen thy brethren. Having shown that these words impose on 
all who profess Christianity an obligation similar to that laid upon 
St. Peter by our Lord, the preacher suggests that it may, possibly, be 
asked, Have we been converted as St. Peter was ? for if not, the 
argument does not apply to us. Wc recommend the Bishop’s answer 
to ibis question to the attention of those preacliers w^ho are in the 
habit of addressing their congregations in the same language, which 
it would be proper to use, if they knew them to consist partly of 
persons converted to the Gospel, and partly of heathens who had 
never, even nominally or theoretically, embraced the religion of 
Christ. • 

We argue with you on the supposition that you are Christians. We do not 
inquire what > on are ; hut we reason with you as though you were, in princi- 
ples and affections, what you ouglit to be, so far, at least, as to be convinced of 
the truth and importance of the (iospel, and dcj^irous of believing and doing 
wliat it requires . if not, we must take uj) an entirely diflerent position, and 
bring you to a right profession of Cdiristianity before we enlarge upon its 
practice. But w e may surely take it for granted, that }'ou are so far converted, 
or turned tow’ards (Jod (and tliat is far enough to bring you within the scope of 
the argument) as to intend, and desire, at least, to be Christians, and to be 
convinced of tlie unspeakable importance of tUc question which depends upon 
your being so in reality, d’o know’ that you may be saved, and the method by 
which you may lie saved; to know wdiat Ciod requires of you, and the means 
by wdiich j ou may be enabled to do it ; this is a kuu\^Je^'e and a conviction 
which, even if you w^aiit resolution and strength to realize them in your own 
practice, bring you clearly wdthin the application of the argument, when thou art 
amrrrfnb strenyfhen thy brethren. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is to such persons, nominal and theoretical, hut not 
practical and genuine, converts to the realities of the Gospel, that on such 
occasions as the present our reasonings must chiefly be addressed. By him 
who has been, in the fullest sense of the word, converted from the death of sin 
to the life of righteousness, by the efficacy of a living faith, no such reasonings 
are needed. He feels already, in all its holiness of obligation, the sacred and 
delightful duty of converting and strengtlicning his brethren. Their souls arc 
precious in his sight, becAise he has been brought to feel the value of his ow’n. 
Yet even he may Ijp animated and cheered in the prosecution of his pious and 
charitable \dews, not only by contemplating the motives and reasdUs which 
justify and require his exertions in the work of love, and the happy results 
which encourage him to persevere ; but by the reasonable hope, that the solemn 
enforcement of these motives may strengthen their brethren also, and excite 
them to gird up their loins for a more earnest and strenuous cooperation. — Pp. 8, 9. 
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Tn these paragraphs we find a union of robust good sense with 
uncompromising piety, Vhich is worthy of all honour and imitation. 
The most devoted and faithful teacher may learn from it, that it 
cannot be required of him to separate his hearers in^o two parts or 
factions, having no concord, or communion with each other ; and that 
there)' may be better ways of arousing the careless or merely specu- 
lative Christian, tfian to consign him to a state of virtual alienation 
from the society of the faithful. If we recollect rightly, this indiscreet 
and pernicious mode of address has been ably and j)Owerfully exposed 
in Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching. It is satisfactory to find the 
judicious vievss of that writer receiving such potent confirmation from 
the Ilishop of Chester. 

Having adverted to the purposes and designs of the two great 
Societies of the Church of England, he j)roceeds to repel, in a few 
decisive sentences, certain objections wdiich are sometimes levelled 
against their constitution, as defective in a liberal and comprehensive 
spirit. 

Against socifties so constituted, it was to be expected that objections would 
be made bv those who undervalue the importance of uniformity, if not of 
iinih, in tlie great Christian family. They have been accused of a bigoted 
attachment to s\ stem ; of attempting to obtain an undue iniiiienee. and to 
extend the boundaries ol* a jmrticiilar cluirch. 'fo this we answ'er, in their 
behalf: — We do, indeed, desire to into the minds of otliers tliose doctrines 
which w'e in our hearts believe to he the geiiuiiie doctrines of tlu‘ Gospel; and 
to retain, or to bring them within the sanctuary and fortress of that church 
which W'e consider to he the faitldul de})osilary and disj)eu^er of the pure word 
of Ciod. And what Christian ould act otherwise/ When we can he convicted 
of teaching our brethren a single* doctrine or duty, tlie l)e]ief and ohservanee of 
W'hicli w'ill jiot contribute to their comfort in tliis w'orld, and to tlie ascertaining 
of their eternal interests in the next; when it can be proved, that the con- 
sistency, and uniformity, and good order, and wholesoiin* discipline of an 
apostolical clmrch, are injurious to llic growth and spread of genuine 
Christianity ; it wdll be time enougli to charge us witli an undue partiality to 
system. — Pp. 11, 15. 

We insert th^.^^llowlng paragraph, because it states a fact in 
the highest degree interesting, and which may stand in the place 
of a whole legion of arguments in favour of the Institution in 
question : 

Let me now appeal to your jdous and benevolent fi'elings by tlie statement 
of a singly* fact In the course f»f the last year, this Society has sent abroad, 
into every side and comer of the land, — the cottage, tlie school, the hospital, 
the prison, — ^more than 1,500,000 religious books and tracts. Supposin^jUiat 
each of these liad found one readei’, how gre'at must be the good wliich it has 
done. Consider how many slumbering consciences may liave been awal^ened, 
how many/*inners alarmed, how many mourners comforted, how many igno- 
rant enlightened by the blessing of God vouchsafed to the use of such means. 
Could we but trace the windings of those tliousand streams of knowledge, 
which from this fountain head arc guided by the liand of Charity through 
every walk of life, to purify and fertilize the land ; we should see reason to 
bless God that he has thus permitted us to be tlie humble instruments of setting 
forward his glory, and the salvation of his creatures. — Pp.16, 17. 
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I'he following exhortation, in behalf of the Sister Society for ihe 
Propagation of the Gospel, cannot possibly b& read without a 
hearty and an awakened conscience, by any but those with whom 
religion is a barj-cn, lifeless, unprofitable theory. 

It is our uiKjuestionablo duty to set forward the Gospel, and to promote the 
salvation of mankind, if the occasion require it, at the cost of whatever is 
most precious to us. Our juety aud zeal in the cause of C^uist are not likely, 
in these days, to be ])ut to so scvei*e a triaf But when there ^re to be 1‘ound 
faithful and devoted sorvaiils of their Lord, ready to encounter all tlm 
privations, and liardsliips, and dang(‘r.s, which try tlie patience and endurance 
of the humble missionary; men who are willing to he placed hi jeopardy every 
hoar, — fo die daily, 1o spend and he spent for those whom they would make 
their brethren — how can we, jirofessing to be servant^ of the same Master, 
pledged to the same work, sit contentedly at home, in the calm enjoyment of 
ease and competence, soolh(*d aud consoled by all the tender symj)atliies and 
endearments of domestic life, and refresljed by tin* unforhiddeii pleasures of 
social intercourse, — without contributing to the maiulenance, and forwarding 
the success of tliose are doing our work? Let no one suppose that work 
to l)eloiig peculiarly or e\elusively to the ministers of Christ, lie gave his 
parting charge* to Peter, and through him to the Apostles, as the teachers and 
rulers of his cluirch, w'hen he said, in thrice repeated w'ords, Feed mif sheep. 
But this exhortation, when fhou ait converted, sirenytken thy hreihren, as 1 have 
already show’ll, is constraining upon the consciences of all his servants. True, 
it is more es])ecially, w’itli higher aud more aw’ful degrees of responsibility, 
Iheir duty, wdio art* called and set apart for the ministry of the V\'ord, to 
do the work of evanyel/sls, to he in the jnost extensi\’e sense, the lights of the 
world, to disciple all nations, to preach the ererlasting Gospel to mankind : but 
every faithful and affectionate servant of C'hrist, eveiy one w’ho has the interests 
of his Mast(‘r at lieart, e\ ery one who has been brought to feel how precious in 
the sight of (iod are the soids of his reasonable creatures, w’ill press forward 
to hear liis part in the great w'ork. aud will rejoice in the privilege of becoming 
thus indirectly a jneachcr of the Gospel to all iialfons. — Pp. 18 — 20. 

Wc have only to add the expression of our ardent hope, that this 
powerful appeal will bo widely cireulated ; and that, with the other 
ministrations of its venerable author, it may be a savour of life to all 
who may be brought within the sphere oP its influence. 


Art. IV. — Considerations on Miracles. By the Rev, C. \V, Le 
Bas, M. a. Rector of tit. Paul, Shadwell, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Murray. Pp. 188. 1828. 

Tins little volume, the substance of«which, as we learn from the 
title-page, first appeared in the British Critic for January 1827, is 
dedicated to the Bisliop o? Chester ; by whose encouragement and 
approbation chiefly the author has been induced to submit his obser- 
vations in this form teethe judgment of the public. We ‘Jbelieve that 
few persons, wIk) read the original article, would not heartily concur 
in the propriety of the recommendation given by the learnecf Prelate. 
The importance of the subject is undeniable : and it is here treated 
with such ability, as fully to entitle the work to a distinct place of its 
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owe. We wish to have a treatise, so powerful and masterly as this, 
not mefely in the pages of a review, however popular and respectable : 
it should occupy an independent situation in our libraries ^niong pub- 
lications of a similar class ; so that not only may wc be able at any 
moment, without turning over indexes, to lay our hands upon it, and 
refresh our recollections by the ready perusal of it, but that it may 
obtain the attention which it deserves in years yet to come. 

It is right, however, that we should warn persons of frivolous and 
undisciplined minds, who are incapable either of listening to a close 
reasoner, or of comprehending him if they do listen, tliat they will 
probably not be disposed at once to join in this language of appro- 
bation. They have much to do in the way of mental exercise, before 
they can be qualified to appreciate the merits of this treatise ; but we can ^ 
assure them for their comfort, that if they will only give a good resolute 
summons to their thinking powers, they will soon discover in these pages 
much to interest their attention : and we promise further, that when 
they have well digested the instruction here presented to them, they wdll 
find their faculties strengthened by the discipline, and will have the 
satisfaction of contemplating this great department of the evidences of 
religion with a clearness of perception which will amply reward them 
for their toil. 

We shall endeavour to lay before our readers the general outline 
of the argument ; and shall make a free use of the very words of the 
author wherever it suits our convenience. We mention the circum- 
stance generally here, tu spare the trouble of continued acknow- 
ledgment. 

What is a miracle ? Mr. Le Bas very properly commences his 
subject with this inquiry — Are we to define it, with Dr. Johnson, as 
** something above human power,” or with the Bishop of Peterborough, 

“ as something wdiich cannot be performed without the special inter- 
ference of God ?” This last definition is open to much objection, as 
involving a princlptt-which may be, and has been disputed. We may 
easily admit an act to be above human power, and yet have very 
cogent reasons for doubting whether it was performed by the special 
interference of God. A plain reader of the Bible w'ill find himself much 
more inclined to believe that some super-human events are to be 
ascribed to the limited agency of inferior beings, than to refer every 
thing of the kind to an immediate and special exertion of the (jUyine 
power : and an examination into the subject will supply hinr 'with 
strong reasons in support of his opinion. 

The consideration of this argument leads Mr. Be Bas to some 
remarks upon the theory of Farmer in his Essay on Miracles : a 
writer who, having adopted the notion that no inferior being can be 
entrusted with the power of supernatural action, denied altogether the 
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reality of demoniacal possession, and reduced the temptation of -our 
Lord to a mere unsubstantial mystery. In reply to this author, 
whose grand error is the presumption that we are in a condition to 
judge what mode of administering the moral government of the world 
is or is not compatible with the moral perfections of the Deity (p. 6), 
the argument of analogy is very happily brought forward. We see 
that evil is allowed to enter in many Ibrms into the §xis^tence of God’s 
providence : there is much of human imposture in the world, which is 
often moreover very successful, and we are assailed by many powerful 
temptations. The Divine government allows such things to come 
upon us as moral and accountable beings. Why piay it not allow, on 
the same principle, of the limited agency of demons ? W^hy is there 
to be no exercise of the rational faculties in judging of the nature and 
character of a miracle ? 

The allegations that miracles performed by lying spirits musl be 
a trial too severe for all human sagacity and virtue may be met by the 
question, how then are we to account for the permission of counter- 
feit miracles, so closely resembling the true, as often to require pro- 
found discernment and laborious inquiry to find out the imposture? 
If it is consistent with the divine perfections to suffer large portibns of 
mankind to be exposed, by the agency of wicked men, to delusions, 
which a vast proportion of them are not qualified to detect, how can 
we confidently exclude the agency of seducing spirits from the dis- 
pensations of God? Human craft, although capable of being matched 
by human sagacity, has yet in certain circui.Sstances, as to civilization 
and knowledge, the power of deceiving whole communities of men. 
Why are we to conclude that a similar power of deception may not 
be committed to demons ? Does it follow that enlightened persons 
making a right use of their faculties must in this case be utterly 
incapable of separating truth from error ? 

As to the .extreme case of a heathen encouraged to persevere in 
idolatry by a miracle wrought expressly for the confirmation of that 
practice, it is a supposition altogether gratuitous ; the thing cannot 
be ; neither can it be imagined that the miraculous proof can be 
equally strong for the w^orship of the true God and the worship of 
idols. And even if this were the fact, tUere would be other consider- 
ations which would lead to a right decision. 

But, after all, the history of tlie divine dispensations presents us with no such 
caCses. ^ Jt seems, indeed, impossible, with the Bible open before us, to doubt that 
superhuman intelligences tnay have the power of working miracles. Whether 
that power be inbereut in their nature, or only consigned to them by special 
appointment, is an inquiry «>t' little moment : for if su^h beings be allowed to 
interfere at all in human aU'airs, their interference must, to us, be miraculous, 
whether they arc acting within their own natural sphere or not. But the great 
and important circumstance to bo obsei^’^ed, is, that the exercise of such power is 
always represented as under limitation and control In the Old Testament, the 
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neatl'st approach to a competition of miracles is to be found in the contest 
between Moses and the necromancers of Egypt. Now let us, purely for the 
sake of argument, imagine that those impostors had the advantage of preter- 
natural aid ; and let us see whether, even in that case, the contest, as it is re- 
corded, could ha^'e left on any well-regulated mind a doubt as to the conduct 
demanded by the occasion. The sorcerers, we will suppose, were enabled, by a 
confederacy with evil demons, to convert rods into serpents, and water into blood, 
and to bring up frop upon the land. But here the eilic^cy of their enchant- 
ments ended ; apd they were themsefves compelled to acknowledge the w'orking 
of a superior agent. And then followed such an august display of supernatural 
power as must liave ct)nvinced any sane mind, that, if there had been any con- 
flict of superhuman agency, it was betw'cen inferior spirits and the arm of Omni- 
potence! Wljat comparison could there be between the performance of the 
magicians, and the potent word which called hail and fire from heaven, which 
spread over tlie land a dark less that might he felt, and which smote all the tirst- 
born throughout the realm of Pharaoh ? Let iis imagine that w e ourselves liad 
been witnesses of tliese scenes, could we Imve hesitated a moment which to trust, 
the “ juggling fiends" of Egypt, or the mighty God of “ Israel ^ Would it e\er 
have occurred to us, that the “finger of the Lord” was to bi‘ resisted^ because 
certain strange things had recently been achieved, either hy crafty men, or 
deceiving spirits I AVliere, then, is the oveiiKnvcring trial of faith or discernment 
implied in sucli an exhibition?- — Pp. 17 — 20. 

The same principles apply to the New Testament : demons are 
introduced only to be baffled : the authority of Christ over them is 
decisive : the faith of no man, possessing a sound mind, could be 
endangered by comparing their power with that of the Son of God. 

On the w’hole, then, it apjiears, that, in our speculations respecting miracles, 
wc are not requirc'd — because w e are not (‘iiahled — to draw a clear line of re- 
strictifin round the agency of invisible beings. But it also n])pt‘ars, that they 
who feel themselves compelled to admit the possihU* exercise of superliumaa 
power hy beings not jibsolutely di\ine, have nothing to apprehend from this 
admission, 'fhe only just inference from it is, that in this jiarticular, as in 
many others, the divine government is profoundly ni^stenoiis. Inscrutable, 
how’cver, as it is, there is nothing in this dejiartment of it to unsettle our relianec 
on miracles performed for purposes obviously unexceptionable and benevolent. 
There is, in all the dealings of 0’)d, so much that is unfathomable hy us, that it 
must l>e dangerous to frame our views upon the presumption, that this or that 
particular course of things is incompatihle wdth his perfections. Whether by tlic 
agency of men or (J^^uons — certain it is, that delusions of the most abominable 
kind have been successfully prairtised. But this, assuredly, does not exempt us 
from the duty of exercising our judgment on every case of' miraculous evidence 
connected with our salvation. And if W'e approach the task in a proper temper, 
we shall not fail to perceive, that the arm ot the Lord has been revealed to us in 
a way that puts to shame all the works of darkness, wdiether carried on by 
liuinan or hy spiritual agency. 

It may, perhaps, be urged in reply to these remarks that all deviations from 
the course of nature, by whatever immediate agency, must be regarded A%|hc 
work of God, since they cannot take place without his permission ; and 
such permission, he does no less than make the acts his own. Every 
however, at all conversant with inquiries of this iiafur. , must shrink from the^id 
of so treiichcrous an argument as this: an argument, which, if admitted, would 
recoil upenits employer with this dreadful consequence, — that the most fearful 
vvbdigies of human wickedness and impiety may be ascribed to the special 
interference of tJie Almighty. For, if by permitting tlie acts of demons, God 
must be supposed to authorise those acts, and to give them hia positive and 
special sanction, why may not the same be said of the most gigantic atrocities 
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of sinful inou? But it is needless to dwell longer on this most dangeiwus 
defence. It may be difliciilt, indeed, for us, by any process of reasoning, to 
discriminate between flic active and permissive ])rovidcnce of an Omnipotent, 
and perfectly iridej)endcnt Being. And yet, every one who has thought at all 
on this unfatlionic^lc subject, must surely perceive that notliing but the darkest 
confusion can result from any attempt to idenfily them. — P. 21 — 27. 

Mr. Penrose, of wliose treatise on the evidence of the Scripture 
miracles tlie substance of this volume was publisliet^ as a review, 
taking as his definition of a miracle ** an act above the power of man," 
establishes the two following positions : 

First, that every su])ci human act confers on tlie agent a supeihurnan autho- 
rit}', when appealed to for that ])urposc. • 

Secondly, tliat it may saftly he concluded, that such autliority is not merely 
superhuman, but absolutely infallible and divine, unless one of two things can 
be shewn; namely, that the ])retensioiis of the agent in\olve some doctrine 
clearly in^crcdihlc or inadmissiblt^ or that they arc at varianc(‘ with some autho- 
rity at least ccjually j)otcnt. If, on the contrary, any inadmissible doctrine be 
involved, or any acknowledged authority iinadcd, then we are hound either to 
suspend our judgment as to the performance of the miracle, or, at all events, to 
reject the pretensions of the person by whom the miracle is wrought. And, as 
to the difticiilties which ma\, in some eoneei\al)le eases, atti'ud the application 
of this rule, it is our duty to ri*ly on the aid and guidance of tliat power, to 
uhom we are taught to look under all other temjitations. — Pp. .‘K), JJl. 

For the truth of these positions, be appeals to the moral and intel- 
lectual constitution of man. 'Fhe first of tliem will not, where that 
constitution is sound, cause any dilliculty : the inquirer will arrive at 
a conviction upon the second by a simjile process of reasoning. Find- 
ing nothing to repel the evidence before diiin, that this more than 
human authority is supreme, he will rely upon such miraculous 
evidence as indicative of the Divine will: he will not reject it till 
it can be shewn to involve something which renders that belief 
untenable. 

As to any imagined instances of rival authority, such, for example, 
as that of a dead body raised to life by Jesus Christ, and another by 
Judas Iscariot after his aj^ostacy, the spectator woifid surely not be 
induced by them to reject the pretensions in each case as equally 
worthless ; l)e would fall back upon liis conviction that the world is 
governed by a righteous God ; and would, with wliatcvcr hesitation in 
the mean time, eventually take him for his guide, whose doctrine or 
preti^psions involved nothing repugnant to the unalterable principles of 
constituted, that the concurrence of a superhuman 
a^^ith unimpeachable tenets, must be sufficient to compel the assent 
of every sound intellect? 

From reflections of this nature, the author naturally turns to expose 
** the despicable sophistry,” which accuses the friends of revealed religion 
of first proving the doctrine by the miracle, and then the miracle by 
the doctrine.” That all persons who make this charge, are aware of 
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tlirf falsehood and folly of it, we would not affirm. We are bound in 
charity to sup])ose that, in many cases, their conduct is to be ascribed 
not so much to dishonesty of purpose, as to a defect in the reasoning 
faculty, which renders them objects rather of compassion than of 
stern censure. The process by which believers in the Christian 
revelation do arrive at their convictions may be stated in this way : 

In the first pl.ice, they believe Jesus of Nazavetli to be a teaeher of supor- 
liiiinan authority, because lie did such mighty works as exceed the ])ower of man. 

Secondly, liiiding neither in his ovvn life and precepts, nor in the pretensions 
of other teachers, any thing to limit (heir reliance on that authority, they hesitate 
not to conlide in it as absolutely conclusive and divine. 

Thirdly, on the strength of his divine commission they receive all his sayings, 
and believe him to be the Christ the son of the living Cod. 

Fourthly, perceiving the truths revealed by him to be capable of a highly 
moral and beneticial application, they feel strongly eonfinned in the justness of 
their eonclusioji. 

Lastly, beirig thus assured of his ])lenary authority, they rest on it, not only as 
proving liis own peculiar doctriiies, hut as furnishing an additional and inde- 
pendent sanction to all the moral jnineiples ^n^o!vod in his teaching. So that 
morality, which before may have appealed only to reason, now appeals to reve- 
lation also. 

Now where, it may confidently be asked, is the illogical assumption in this 
proceeding i We have assumed, as an ultimate truth, what wc suppose no one 
will deny, that man only obeys a natural impulse when be suffers himself to be 
powerfully influenced by great authority. We have also assumed, that the 
iiKpiirer is in a tolerable state of moral sanity; that he has in him the elements 
of morality ; for, otherwise, the second step in the above process, if taken at all, 
would be taken in ])ure igmnance and blindness. Without such assum])tion, liow 
could we maintain that man is qualified for any inquiry relating to morals or 
religion i And what sceptic there so besotted as to maintain, that, before wc 
can become impartial judges in such questions, we must get rid of all our moral 
preferences and antipathies f No: the argument, as we have put it above, does 
not circulate. It docs not merely bring us back to the point where wc began. 
It sets off on the firm gi'ound of instinctive moral pcrce})tion ; but it ]>ursues a 
path which rises at every step, till it leads us round to a position infinitely more 
elevated and commanding thaif tliat from which wc started ; a position which 
enables us to survey, more clearly than before, all the grand truths of natural 
religion, while at the same time it opens a prospect of still greater magnificence, 
even the kingdom Kedeemer, with “ the glory thereof.” — Pp. 42 — 44. 

Should it be alleged that, by allowing an examination of the doctrine 
to precede our full submission to the force of the miracle, we reduce 
a miracle to something very inconclusive, since there are disputants 
who reject the doctrines even of the Trinity and the Atonement, the 
reply is, that we are not bound to dispose of this class of difficulties. 
All that can be expected of the advocates of miracles is, to suggest a 
criterion which will satisfy the generality of sound understandings. < 

He is not obliged to concede that a doctrine is inadmissible, merely , because 
certain strange and incredulous mortals refuse their assent to it. A position is 
no^to be. rejected as incredible, unless the common sense and feeling of mankind 
revolt against it. Thus, if a person claiming the authority of a prophet, were 
to assure us, that murder and fraud are allowable and even meritorious, we 
might justly dispute his pretensions, thou^ supported by the most overpowering 
a])parcnt display of signs and wonders. But it certainly does not follow that we 
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filiould be justified In rejecting him and his miracles, if ho were to tcU us of 1;he 
incarnation of the Son of God; although many persons may be found, who 
profess themselves incapable of embracing any such incomprehensible and mys- 
terious article of faith. — P. 50. 


It would be ^ell if individuals of a sceptical turn of mind would 
examine into the grounds of their scepticism. In many instances, it 
is to be feared, that, as in old times, tJicre existed persons who loved 
darkness rather than lights because their deeds were evil^ so, likewise, 
at this day, the resistance to divine truth arises but too often from 
selfish interests, strong prejudices, and unruly passions. 

It has been suggested by Cudwortli, that even geometrical theorems, if con- 
nected with ofthusive moral truths, might, possibly, become the subject of eternal 
doubt and controversy :* and, if so, we ought not to‘be surprised at the exist- 
ence of understandings upon which the evidence of miracles might be absolutely 
tlirown away. They whose intellects are thus perversely fortitied, must be left 
to higher influence. Tlie only miracle that could succeed with them must be 
wrought upon their own mind. — Pp. 53, 5 1. 

Of possible objections arising from extreme cases, there is no end : 
and to those who imagine or invent miracles, the purpose of which is 
to establish monstrous and atrocious principles, it is sufficient to reply 
that we cannot, unless dreadfully depraved, acquiesce in such prin- 
ciples ; the moral constitution of our nature forbids it. “ As little,'* 
the objector may perhaps rejoin, “ can I admit the doctrine of eternal 
punishments.” Be it so : to his own Maker he must stand or fall. 

But, nevertheless, wc should by no means be compelled to admit this sweeping 
conclusion, — that, by pausing to w’cigh the doctrine, we render the evidence of 
miracles altogether nugatory. It may still be held, as a general /v/Ze, that 

superhuman acts indicate to human beings an authority, not only superhuman, 
but divine; and that, accordingly, they demand our entire submission. And 
the force of this general rule cannot be destroyed by the failure of its applica- 
tion, in certain extreme or imaginary cases, connected, perhaps, with some 
peculiar liahit of thought, or some anomalous stmclure of mind. — P. 57. 

The difficulties really incident to our inquiries on this subject are 
only such as may be expected by responsible beings in a state of 
moral probation. 

To confirm and illustrate his argument on the admissibility of a 
doctrine as an element in our estimate of the force and value of 
piiraciilous testimony, Mr. Le Bas introduces some very judicious and 


im^V^vtant remarks from Mr. Penrose ; •and subjoins the following 
from Tucker, which we cite here, partly because it is of an 
Mai ca3t, and partly because it may easily be remembered. 

W'the Pythagorean proposition, for instance, (Eucl. i. 47,) were to impose on matlie- 
kns the Pythagorean mfixiin of a strict vegetable diet, what carnivorous student of 
mry would ever act to the end of the first book of Euclid ? Or if we could con- 
ne doctrine of Tluxions had, some hqw or other, been .combined with «in obliga- 
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If (says he) a man of honest, judicious character, but a little straitened in 
present cash, should receive a strong impression in a dream, that his deceased 
friend had bid him look, under a ))articular hush, where he should find a purse of 
money ; tho\igh he had no faith in dreams, it is very likely he might have the 
curiosity to poke about a little under the bush. If the direction had been, to 
lay five guineas there, which, on his returning the day after, lie should find 
grown to an hundred, he would hardly care to run the risk : yet, upon the ad- 
vice being repented, four or five successive nights, with pressing entreaties and 
exjiostulatious, ,,lm might be tempted to try the experiment. But, if he were 
commanded to break open a neighbour’s house for the money, with an assurance 
of the deed being lawful and safe, 1 imagine he would require a better warrant 
than even twenty dreams, before he w'ould proceed to execution. In like 
manner, if other persons had told him of having had such dreams, and foimd 
them accomplished inwall points, upon following their directions, he would want 
different degrees of evidence to convince him of their being true. 

Therefore, where the facts reported are frivolous, unbecoming, or repugnant 
to our ideas of justice and mercy, they carry a higher degree of improbability 
on that A’cry account : for though w'e have not so perfect a knowledge of what 
is agreeable to wisd4)m and goodness, as to render every thing appearing foolish- 
ness and evil, incredible, yet we must and ought to give their due wci^it to the 
judgments of our understanding, that salutary guide given us from God, for 
our general direction.” — Pj). 61 — 66. 

And to this it may be added, (observes Mr. Le Bas,) that the same considera- 
tions by which we pronounce on the credibility of a miracle, may fairly be 
resorted to for the purpose of judging whether it came from God, should we 
feel ourselves unable to question its actual performance. 

Such are the dictates of sound feason ; and a reference to the Scrip- 
tures will prove that such likewise is their testimony. This is shewn 
here, from Mr. Penrose, by the admonition of Moses to the Israelites, 
against a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, who should, by the aid of 
signs and wonders, attem^it to lead the people into idolatry ; it being 
the purpose of the Almighty thus to prove his people by the reply of 
our Lord, when charged with doing mighty works through the assist- 
ance of Beelzebub ; and by the solemn anathema of St. Paul against 
even an angel from heaven who should preach any other gospel than 
that preached by the Apostles : all these passages tending to establish 
the same conclusion to which sound reason would conduct us. 

But suppose that we arc in dispute with a person 

Who did not believe, or who did not concede, the existence and moral cha- 
racter of God. How should we deal with such an adversary, in our endeavour 
to work his conviction by an appeal to Revelation ? 

We should begin, I apprehend, by producing the Book itself; but considering 
die Volume as sealed Up. We should say nothing to him of its contents, except 
merely in general terms, that it related to the moral government of the worl^ 
We should then tell him, that the volume had been received under circumstances 
which leave no doubt of its superhuman origin ; tliat we have ample proof of its 
being the work of no mortal power , or understanding. 

Suppose, then, by the usual course of external anS historical evidence, this 
point established to the satisfaction of the gainsaycr ; he will, of course, concede 
that much more attenJon is due to such a record than to any collection of 
merely human compositions ; that is, he will not hesitate in ascribing to it more 
than human authority. 

We should next ask him, “ Can you, yourself, be satisfied to stop here? Are 
you not secretly and powerfully impelled to go fiirther? You profess yourself 
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convinced, that we are indebted for this comn^unication to some unknown power, 
or agent, or principle, superior to humanity. Can you, then, endure to liiftit 
your reliance on that Power, unless you see some cogent and irretastible reason 
for so doing?” We do not mean, in this argument, to insist on any instinctive 
persuasion that there certainly exists a Sovereign of the Universe ; but we ask, 

IS there not w’ithinais a sort of oracle, w'hich declares, at least, thus much : — that 
“ if there’s a Power above us .... he must delight in virtue,” and in benevo- 
lence, and in truth? And if so, can we, without positive violence to our nature, 
cherish the apprehension, that a communication, confessedljj superhuman, may 
either be frivolous and nugatory, or else a mere instrument #f impenetrable 
delusion ? 

If our antagonist should reply, that he is conscious of no impulse which urges 
him to this extent of confidence ; tliat he cannot deny the Book in question to 
be derived from some superior power unknown to him; but that he is without 
light enough to stir a step beyond this point, let the subject or the contents of 
the Book be what they miiy; — if such should be his reply, it would seem that 
the discussion must instantly break off. We could have no means of forcing our 
opponent beyond his present position ; and there he must be left, until more 
potent influences could be brought to bear upon him. 

But what, (on the otlier hand,) if he should answer thus: — “ The tendency of 
my mind certainly is, fully to confide in the Voliune wliich you have produced, 
and which you have shown to originate in no human intellect. But before my 
faith in it is coinj)lete, I must be satisfied that the V olume itself contains nothing 
to impair this confidence. It is not absolutely impossible, though it may be very 
highly improbable, that this Book may have come from an e^^l and deceitful, 
though superhuman, power. Before my acquiescence in it, therefore, is free 
from all reserve, I must be permitted to examine its contents, and to decide for 
myself accordingly.” If his reply should be of this nature, I apprehend we 
should allow it to be perfectly reasonable. We should then unfold to him the 
Sacred Volume, and if he should discover there nothing but what is suitable to 
the wants and principles of human nature — if he should find in it distinct 
assertions of the existence of a Supreme Moral Governor, with attributes fitted 
to win his veneration and attachment — might he^ot fairly rest, wdth final and 
plenary confidence, on these assertions and representations as true and faithful, 
and worthy of all men to be received ? And if so, might it not be truly said, 
that he had been brought to a belief in Revelation without being first compelled 
to grant, categorically, the existence and attributes of the Deity ? 

'Fliey who contend that this cliain breaks at the link, which connects with our 
belief in the superhuman power, a strong presumption of the divmc authority — 
are, in reality, contending, that all human reasonings on this subject must be 
utterly vain and inconclusive. If the above process be vicious and circulating, 
so must all others resorted to for the confutation of Atheism. For let the JForis 
of God be substituted in the argument, for the IVord oj God, and precisely the 
same objection may be started. If we are without a natural and ultimate 
reliance on the hypothetical maxim, that if God exists he must he righteous and 
benevolent, the Religion of Nature seems to be quite as much in jeopardy as that 
of Revelation. Our reasonings respecting either must be impeded almost at their 
very outset The objector may declare that he sees in tlie wonders of Creation 
only the result of some unknown agency more than human ; but beyond that, 
po argument can ever compel l^im to advance,, if he professes himself wholly 
destitute of the moral sentiment or principle of faith ! If his mind does not sink 
under the hypothesis of a Supreme rower, capable of abandoning His creatures 
to uncontrolled deception and falsehood, he will be able to resist all evidence, 
either of nature or of revelation. Nothing will ever extort from him an acknow- 
ledgment, that, “f>y the things that are msidc, may be clearly seen fgid under- 
stood the eternal power and Godhead of the Invisible Creator.” — Pp. 74 — 80. 

Discussions of this nature, as it is observed, (p. 87,) are not to be 
considered as superfluous ; it can never be unimportant to place this 
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subject in a right point of view : and although in our own country few 
persons are disposed to question the authority, where the miraculous 
fact is established, there are portions of the world, not unvisited by 
the Christian Missionary, where, with regard to these matters, the 
habits of thinking arc very different from ours. The' allusion is to the 
Mahometans of the East ; and the authority to which Mr. Le Bas 
refers, is Professor Lee’s very striking publication, entitled “ Contro- 
versial Tracts on Christianity and Mahommedanism, between the late 
Henry Martyn, and certain Persian Doctors of Islamism.” The leading 
principles of these learned Divines, is that we can pronounce nothing 
to be miraculous, until we arc in full possession of all that can be 
accomplished by human ingenuity and science : and as the world is 
in a state of improvement, they assert that it cannot be known till the 
day of ftidgment, whether extraordinary arts are miraculous or not : 
a belief in magic, which the Mahometan regards as an accomplishment 
purely human, comes powerfully in aid of his scepticism, founded 
upon the possible achievements of more extensive knowledge. In 
addition to this hopeful creed, ho is intrenched in the belief, that the 
Koran is the greatest of all miracles, and that while the evidence for 
those facts, which Jews and Christians call miraculous, is becoming 
feebler by lapse of time, and, in the course of centuries, must waste 
away into insignificance, the evidence for the Koran is, from the con- 
tinued impossibility of producing any thing like it, daily becoming 
stronger. 

The case is certainly a (^fficult one. What are we to say to a man 
who, when water is turned into wine, will escape from the miracle, by 
taking refuge with the alchymist ? who has witnessed the recovery from 
pains and fevers, effected by mere incantation ? who has known the 
spleen removed by driving a nail into the middle of a cube ? who 
holds firmly by the magician famous for keeping seven camels in a 
string, and of such proficiency in his art, that entering in at the mouth 
of the first, and pa<«sing out at his tail, he could with the greatest ease 
pass through them all ? who is persuaded firmlly that a man well skilled 
in magic, may restore to life one who has been dead, not thcee days 
only, but a much longer time ! 

But suppose the Mussulmar professors to be driven from this argu- 
ment, how are they to be dislodged from that other refuge of lies, their 
belief that, whatever miraculous works may have been done in former 
times — the Koran is in itself of all miracles the most irrefragable ; 
and that it exalts their prophet far above all oth^r prophets, Moses and 
Jesus not excepted. Professor Lee seems to regard the case as for the 
present ^e\\ nigh hopeless ; and recommends that the ground of mi- 
racles be abandoned, and that of prophecy taken, as affording much 
more safe and advantageous positions with a Mahometan disputant 
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There fs (proceeds Mr. Le Bas) but too much reason to believe that t|i€se 
views and apprehensions of Professor Lee are weU founded. But, notwith- 
Btaiiding all these obstacles, every one must agree with Mr. Penrose, that it is 
of the last importance to have the whole question of Miracles, in all its bearings, 
accurately settled. 'Jhe argument respecting them is a weapon which should 
be brought to its^iighest jierfection of keenness and brightness. It must be 
kept in readiness to assail the monster, if ever it should be stripped of the scaly 
epidermis, w hich now seems to render it invulnerable. The skill and labour of 
Mr. Penrose have been eminently servicoable in giving t® the implement its 
proper temper : and it is no fault of liis, il‘ its edge is still rciiistcd ^by belluine 
toughness and insensibility. — P. 109. 

We certainly are disposed to treat with great deference and respect 
any opinion deliberately advanced by Professor Lee, and deliberately 
sanctioned by Mr. Le Bas ; but, when we observe what deeply-rooted 
prejudices have, in parts of the w’orld apparently very hopeless, yielded 
to the force of truth, we should be disinclined to give up ai^ogether 
the argument of miracles, even with “ the learned Doctor Hagi 
Elharamein Mohammed Riiza, or with Mirza Ibrahim himself, Pre- 
ceptor of all the Moolas.’’ These venerable Doctors may have, for 
any thing that we know, a very scaly epidermis ; but perhaps it is not 
impenetrable ; Ahab was pierced through the joints of his harness ; 
other divines of the same fraternity probably have less of this belluine 
toughness ; and some of these may feel the sharpness of the weapon, 
of which their better protected superiors would be utterly insensible. 
At any rate, the experiment has scarcely at this moment been suffi- 
ciently tried. With every allowance for the force of Mussulman 
education, it is difficult to conceive that all the arguments contained in 
this volume w'ould produce no impression dpon a single Mahometan ; 
and while approving very highly the use of the evidence from prophecy 
with these eastern disputants, we would not at present abandon in 
absolute despair the ground of miracles. 

The latter part of this volume is occupted with matters bearing upon 
the main body of Mr. Penrose's disquisitions, which that gentleman 
conducts to the following method ; 

Hc,/r«/, shows that those ects which are related in Scripture as miraculous, 
fully deserve that title, being acts of a poAver unequivocally superhuman. He, 
secoiMj, proves that we have full evidence of their rcfil performance. And, 
lastly^ he shows that there is, in the doctrines whicli these miracles attest, 
nothing to shake our confidence in the authority which they indicate. The 
conclusion is obvious. The miracles must hhve proceeded from God j and the 
authority of Revelation must be divine. P. 110. 

In pursuing these inquiries, Mr.Le Bas introduces quotations of some 
length. As we cannot conveniently compress the arguments, and have 
not room for copiou^ extracts, we shall do little more than express 
our concurrence in the very favourable opinion here pronounced upon 
the manner in which Mr. Penrose prosecutes thd discussion. * 

In speaking of the first of these propositions, Mr. Le Bas takes 
occasion to bestow' a few severe but very just animadversions upon the 
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rationalizing divines of the German school ; they are certainly well 
entitled to the representation which he gives of them, as persons who 
have been ploughing with an ox and an ass* together ; as having 
“ yoked their industry to such preposterous and obstinate folly, that 
they can look for no blessing upon their labours.” (p. 115.) We need 
no other beacon tlian that which these marvellously absurd theologues 
furnish of the dai.ger which results from neglecting the principles of 
sound and philosophical criticism. If any person can persuade himself 
to believe, after reading Mr. Penrose’s observations, as here cited from 
p. 116 to 123, that the resources of man can ever “ make any approach 
to the achievement of such wonders as the Bible ascribes to Moses, 
and to Christ, and to many of the ministers of their respective dispen- 
sations,”, he may congratulate himself upon having a talent for credulity 
which will not easily be exceeded. 

In stating the direct evidence which we possess of the actual per- 
formance of miracles, Mr. Penrose selects four examples, in order to 
exhibit, broadly and distinctly, the foundation of our assent to the 
fact, that such things were really and truly accomplished : viz. (1.) The 
pillar of fire and cloud which accompanied the Israelites. (2.) The 
restoration of the blind man to sight, as recorded in the 9th chapter of 
St.John. (3.) The resurrection of Lazarus. And (4.) Our Saviour's 
own resurrection. In the third section of this chapter are some 
very judicious observations on the love of the marvellous ; — a charge 
from which he most satisfactorily vindicates the character of the 
apostles ; proving that the natural temper of these witnesses was that 
of men, in whom, if we can confide in any man, we may confide as 
being accurate judges of fact, as persons not likely to be carried away 
by credulity ; and shewing, from the circumstances of the whole 
history, that their adherence to Christ, and their zeal in his cause, 
did not and could not arise from their love of the marvellous. We 
add some observations by Mr. Le Bas connected with the subject. 

We all know that the love of the mar\Tllou8 is a most valuable and convenient 
topic in the hands of the frectliiukcrs. It saves them a world of thought and 
research. Into this quality they resolve all the histories of preternatural agency. 
Mankind, they tell us, are by nature voraciously credulous ; and superstition 
is intensely contagious; and, os for enthusiasm, its operation is absolutely 
electrical : it is propagated with the force and rapidity exhibited by the galvanic 
battery. Accordingly, the demand for wonders has, in every age, bccu so 
universal, and so insatiable, that wise men have thought it necessary to provide 
a vast limbo, amply stored with every imaginabie variety of prodigies, in which 
the public mind might at all times expatiate and take its pastime. That this is 
the right solution of all questions relative to miracle y is obvious : ipr has not 
Dr. J<mns6u himself told us, that lie would make half London believe that 
they had seen a man walk across the Thames dry-shod? and Vhy, then, should 
not MoseS make „the l:lraelites believe that they had themselves walked dry- 
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shod over an arm of the Red Sea? There is no portent in the annals -the 
marvellous that was ever more ^eedily swallowed, than this notable account of 
all wonders is received, from the mouths of their professors, by the scholars of 
the freethinking school — falsely so called! — the school, rather, whose disciples 
would more willin|[ly endure a month at the Brixton tread-wheel, than encounter, 
for half an hour, the toil of really thinking for themselves. The masters and 
pupils of this Indus impudent 'ioi could endure no worse a penance, than to lay 
aside their nonsensical and lying vanities, and to pass a lijtle time under the 
tuition of Mr. Penrose. It would be wcanness to their very^esh to come to 
close quarters with an honest and steady thinker. Pp. 125 — 12/. 

We would gladly, if we were not afraid of exceeding reasonable 
limits, state the views entertained by Mr. Penrose, and confirmed by 
his reviewer, concerning the probability of the Cbj-istian system as an 
clement of the credibility of the miracles appealed to in attestation of 
it. This probability is not the proof ; it is introduced only to shew 
of the doctrine that it is in itself highly capable of being sustained 
by the miracles. Yet to those who are capable of appreciating the 
argument, the doctrines must carry with them great authority ; when 
rightly understood, they indicate such a knowledge of the principles 
of our nature, and the moral character of the mind, as to leave no 
doubt, under the circumstances, of their divine original. Hence, 
says Mr. Penrose, 

** Though miracles may, on the nromidgation of a religion, be^ the evidence 
best fitted to rouse attention, and tliough they afford the most obvious and most 
dcmoiistrative proof of it; yet among all persons able justly to estimate the 
real nature ahd true merits of Christianity, the character of its doctrines, and 
their adaptation to the human mind, to its wants, its weaknesses, and its whole 
moral constitution, are commonly what constitute Aheir most efficient conviction. 
Nor does this rest on any less rational principle, than that on which, in all 
sciences, the proficient is always allowed to establish for himself principles not 
wholly comprehensible by those who are acquainted with only the nider outline, 
or the grosser elcnicntH, of the subject which he undertakes to examine. P. 148, 

Mr. Le Bas follows bis author with occq^ional remarks, illustrative or 
confirmatory of his positions, through several chapters, which have for 
their object— to prove that imposture never was supported by such 
evidence as that by which the Scripture miracles are established r to 
expose the unreasonableness of the demand which scepticism some- 
times makes for more full and cogent miraculous evidence, showing 
that consequences by no means favourable on the whole, might pro- 
bably have resulted from a more genertl conviction among the Jewa 
of our Saviour’s resurrection and Messiahship ; and that the evidence 
of the Christian miracles is of a nature which leaves full scope for the 
exercise of our moral faculties to establish the position, that in 
proving the truth of tlfe Scripture miracles, it is unnecessary to draw a 
strict line of distinction between true and false miracles : “ for the Scrip- 
ture miracles occupy a position of their own, they do not stand near the 
border territory;” and, lastly, to point out the sort of claim upon our 
attention belonging to alleged miracles, not recorded in Scripture. 
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We have been much gratified with the observations introduced under 
each of these heads. We meet with nothing which does not appear to 
us to be strictly just, and there is much which well deserves the seri- 
ous attention of the student. Were we to select in' this part of the 
volume, one discussion as more particularly interesting and attractive 
than another, we , should probably fix upon that part of the fourth 
chapter, winch is employed in showing that the evidence of the 
Christian miracles is of a nature which leaves full scope for the ex- 
ercise of our moral faculties : the discussion occupies about twelve 
pages, and no abridgment, as Mr. Le Bas has truly stated, can do it 
justice. We shall therefore merely remark upon it, that those who have 
never turned their attention to this kind of inquiry, will, on reading 
these pages, probably be surprised to find in how great a degree the 
miracles of the New Testament tended to exercise the moral faculties 
even of the spectators themselves, and how much a similar effect is 
answered at this day, although in a somewhat different manner, by the 
evidence of them. The moral ends of religion do not allow it to be 
armed with irresistible evidence ; much is intended to be left to the 
disposition of the person to whom it is addressed : and there is a far 
closer approximation, as to the respective advantages of witnessing the 
miracles on the one hand, and possessing the record of them on the 
other, between the conditions of the men of that day and of the pre- 
sent, than at first sight would generally be supposed. 

Toward the conclusion of the volume, Mr. Lc Bas cites some ex- 
tracts from Archdeacon Goddard’s Bampton Lectures, tending power- 
fully to confirm the views which it had been his object in these pages 
to illustrate and enforce. We subjoin a part of his own concluding 
remarks, which immediately follow these quotations. 

Reflections on the subject of the Scripture miracles cannot be better closed 
than witli tlie above passages. They exhibit the theory of our submission to 
this sort of evidence in all its force and symmetry. If we are asked, why we 
have a tendency to implicit acquiescence in preternatural attestations, the answer 
is, that we are so constituted, — that such is our nature, — that our disposition to 
rest in such testimony is just as much one of the phenomena of Creation, as any 
of the physical properties of matter, — that it is an ultimate quality from which 
there can be no rational appeal. «Again, if it be inquired, why (in the absence 
of .tBuperhuman testimony) do we feel inclined to give our confidence to human 
attestations, the answer must be of the same kind; that we cannot withhold 
such confidence without violence to our intellectual and moral powers, and^that 
to meet such impulses by argument, is about as reasonable as it would be to 
array syllogisms against our instincts and our affectii ns. Circumstances may, 
possijbly, be imagined without end, by which our reliance cither on super- 
nattifal, or on merely human evidence, may be qualified, or limited, or ,even 
Ofii^wered. But -no circumstances can be conceived sufficient to annihilate in 
^ the tendency towards such reliance. Instances there doubtless have been, 
and are, of absolute and universal scepticism. But this, after all, is an 
unnatural state of mind : a condition brought on by a course pf perverse and 
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injurious discipline ; and it is proved to be so by the uneasiness it is surd to 
inflict. It may promise to place its victim on a couch of repose, hut it actually 
stretches him on the rack of incessant torture. When a man forcibly suppresses 
all his kindliest affections, he becomes a misanthrope. When he distorts all his 
moral and inteUeetual faculties, he becomes a pyrrhonist. In either ease, he 
becomes one of tlfie most pitiable of human beings. And of all the sym])toms 
of his wretchedness there is none, perhaps, more striking, than his miserable 
and treacherous consolation, — namely,, that his misantlr;ppv secures him from 
all delusion of the heart, and his jiyrrhortism from all errors of the under- 
standing ! — Pp. 83 — 85. 

It has been our wish to give, so far as our limits w^ould permit, a 
general idea of the objects embraced in this work, and of the kind of 
reasoning by wdiich the several positions are proved 6r supported. 
Should we have succeeded in the design, the reader cannot fail to per- 
ceive the importance of the discussion ; and the passages which we 
have cited must sufficiently attest the ability with which the argument 
is conducted. We apply this remark both to the reviewer and the 
reviewed. 

'J'heir style is somewhat different, and Mr. Le Bas is the more play- 
ful of the two, more in the habit of enlivening a close and severe dis- 
cussion by expressions of a cheerful or amusing character: these 
are evidently introduced from the natural impulse of the moment, 
but they are not without their use f they may seem, by provoking a 
smile, to relieve the exhausted attention even of the closest thinker ; 
and they will induce many a young reader, to his own great advan- 
tage, to proceed through the whole volume, when, from the logical 
strictness of the reasoning, he might otherwise be disposed to stop 
half-way. 


Art. V. — 1 . Archbishop Cranmer' s Defence of the Catholic Doctrine 
of the Sacrament^ with a Vindication of his Character, By the Rev, 
H. J. Todd. Rivington. 

2, A Vindication of certain Passages in the ^th and 5ih Vols, of the 
History of England, By Lingakd, D.D. Mawman. 

3. A Reply to Dr, Lingard's Vindication, By the Rev, H. J. Todd. 
Rivington. 

When Dr. Lingard commenced his History of England, all tho$e 
with w’hom party is tlie ruling passion concluded that no truth was to 
be expected from a Catholic f^riest upon the subject of the Reforma- 
tion ; and accordingly many watchful pamphleteers sat, pen in hand, 
to pounce upon an easy ^rey. If we may judge, however, from the 
merits of the little^ controversy nowr before us, the “ Romish Historian” 
has not dealt less fairly by the Reformers than they are accustomed to 
do by the adherents of the old religion. It was natural that Dr. Lin- 
gard, as a Catholic, should be desirous to shew his party in the best 
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light ; and if he has done so sometimes at the expense of Protestant 
prejudices, we are bound to say, that all the zeal and industry of Mr. 
Todd has failed to convict him of any deliberate falsification of historical 
truth, or even of any very important mistake. 

In the minuter details of history, whether with resj/ect to characters 
or to events, there is always a difficulty arising from the doubtfulness 
or discordancy of c/riginal authorities. Some personal partialities are 
inevitable ; and some diversity of opinion even upon the same evi- 
dence. It is enough if Dr. Lingard has exerted all due diligence of 
research, and has practised no uncandid arts to delude the judgment 
of his readers. 

Mr. Todd does not scruple to charge him with the worst vices of an 
advocate. If, by a short examination of the points at issue between 
them, we shall be able to vindicate the historian from this heavy accu- 
sation, it must give pleasure to every honest mind ; for surely among 
the lowest of mankind is he in whom the love of truth is not superior 
to the love of party. 

Of the tw’clve separate charges into which Mr. Todd’s publication 
is divided, it can scarcely be expected that we should examine each 
separately. Nor, indeed, can we consider it at all necessary ; for 
multiplied as the topics in controversy are, the dispute itself appears to 
us to lie in a narrow compass. How little, for instance, can it concern 
the character of Cranmer, whether he delayed assuming his arch- 
bishopric for seven weeks, or for six months ! If he was so earnest in 
declining it, as he is represented by Mr. Todd, it would seem that he 
was conscious that there w ould be something wrong in his accepting it, 
and his delay only proves that his virtue lasted two or three months 
longer than Dr. Lingard has represented it as lasting. Many more of 
Mr. Todd’s charges seem to us equally immaterial ; we shall, therefore, 
hope for the thanks of our 'readers if we compress the bill and answer 
into a much smaller compass than that to which parties in the cause 
have extended them. 

The really important points in dispute are, in our apprehension, 
these : — 1. The Protest of Cranmer. 2, The condemnation of Lambert. 
3. The conduct of the Archbishop with respect to the statute of the^Six 
Articles. 4. The characterj? of Gardiner and Bonner as represented 
by Dr. Lingard. And, lastly, The conduct of Cranmer imnaediately 
before his death. 

To the insincerity with which Dr. Lingard had charged Cranmer in 
the affair of his protest, Mr. Todd has, as far as we can judge, opposed 
no very valid objection. The cavils (and we think the term, though 
somewhat harsh, by no means unmerited) which the latter has thrown 
out in his first pamphlet, the Romish historian has refuted, we think, 
at;biice happily and satisfactorily. 
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With regard to the morality of the fact, it matters little whether it were done 
in private or in public. In either case it was a secret to him, to whom the oath 
was taken, and by whom it was imposed. He had empowered no one to receive 
it with any limitation. He had issued the bulls for the Archbishop elect, on the 
express condition^ that he should take the oath in the usual manner previously 
to the episcopal consecration. Undoubtedly, as far as regarded the pontiff, the 
protest was a fraud. 

We are aware that Mr. Todd has, in answer to this, attempted to 
prove that the protest was known to the Pope. But he^ieither proves, 
nor attempts to prove, that it was known to him before Cranmer was 
consecrated. And he rests his defence on the ground that the Pope 
did not issue a bull of suspension against the Archbishop, when the 
fact 7vas known to him. But it is clear, that had the Archbishop acted 
fairly and honestly, he would have communicated his intended protest 
to the Pope, and waited for his answer before he assumed the mitre. 
The fact of the Pope’s silence may implicate his firmness — it can never 
vindicate the honour of Cranmer. 

With respect to the execution of Lambert, it seems one of those 
points where the natural mildness of Cranmer was not sufficient to with- 
stand either the common bigotry of the age, or the personal danger 
which attended a refusal to comply with its dictates. To Dr. Lingard’s 
accusation of him on this head, Mf. Todd opposes only his probable 
reluctance to condemn the unfortunate heretic to the flames ; and this, 
as it appears to us, no one ever denied. But that he protested against 
Ihe deed was never asserted : that he complied with it, is, to our appre- 
hension, proved beyond a doubt, by his silently acquiescing in the 
(Charge, when he replied to Martin’s question, “ What doctrine taught 
you when you condemned Lambert, the sacramentary ?” — “ I main- 
tained then the Papists’ doctrine.” 

On the conduct of Cranmer during the Siscussion of the Six Articles, 
as well as on the subject of the character of Gardiner and Bonner, we 
are glad to say, that our opinion is on the side of Mr. Todd. The single 
unsupported evidence of one anonymous letter weighs light in the ba- 
latuse against the united testimony of Fox, Lord Herbert, Burnet, and 
CiMier ; and the general words, ita ut nunc unio in eisdem (articulis 
«t.)'eotifecta sit,” will hardly prove tha^ Salisbury had given up his 
C^iuion, when we find that, rather than do so, he soon afterwards, to- 
gether with Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, resigned his bishopric. And 
this we consider as proved by the positive assertions of Bishop God- 
win and Lord Herberlito that effect. The circumstance that they re- 
tained their bishoprics to the end of the session is, we think, sufficiently 
explained by the words of Mr. Todd: 

They had witnessed the zeal of their metropolitan ; and still they hoped, per- 
il aps, that other modifications than that relating to auricular confession, might 
be the fruits of Jiis resistance. They found it otlierwise upon the first readuig 
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of the hill on the 7th of June, therefore would then determine to tender 
their resignation, still retaining their rank and privilege during Ihe few dflys tliey 
continued Lords of Paiiiuiiieiit, and while the necessary instruments of resigna- 
tion were prepared. 

Tlie characters of Gardiner and Bonner form the otjly other subject 
in dispute on which we can be said cordially to agree with Mr. Todd. 
We certainly think, that in this instance Dr, Lingard has been influenced 
by a very natural, and, in our estimation, by no means an unamiable 
feeling, in favour of the anti- reformers. Doubtless the cruelties of 
the two prelates have been much exaggerated by the terror and de- 
testation of the Protestants ; but we can see no satisfactory reason why 
Gardiner in particular should have been so specifically and invariably 
anathematized, if he had been that “ most tender-hearted and myld 
man*’ which he is represented to have been by Persons. The testimo- 
ny of Ridley and Sir John Harrington, one a contemporary writer, the 
othef of a not much later date, and both, though of the opposite party, 
men of unimpcached veracity, must be sufficient to outw^eigh that of a 
single Jesuit, whose character, as a traitor and an apostate, is not mucli 
to his credit ; and who is proved by Mr. Todd, not to have even the 
negative corroboration of having gone uncontradicted. 

Although we have stated that we agree with Mr. Todd on the two 
last-mentioned points, we ought to state also how far his success has 
affected Dr. Lingard’s historical reputation. On the subject of the 
Six Articles, our opinion, as we have said, coincides with that of Mr. 
Todd ; but the “ Romish Historian” has much to say for himself, and has 
said it both with candour arid acuteness. But his defence is concise, and 
as it is almost incapable of abridgment, and yet too long for insertion, we 
must content ourselves with referring our readers to the work itself, 
w'here they w^ill clearly see how well Dr. Lingard can speak, even in 
what appears to us a losing cause. Of his too good opinion of Gar- 
diner, we can but repeat what we have already said — that it is both 
natural and excusable. The Protestant champions should not mono- 
polize the failing of partiality to their own side. 

There remains but one of the topics which we reserved for exami- 
nation, and we have selected it more out of complaisance to the earnest- 
ness with which Mr. Todd seems to press it, than regard to its real 
importance. As far as we can make out, he quarrels with the historian 
for having stated that Cranmer made seven recantations instead of six. 
The historical weight of the fact, as far as regards the Archbishop’s 
character, will doubtlessly be duly appreciated : and we shall accord- 
ingly, notice the fact in dispute with becoming brevity. Fox, whose 
testimony is so much appealed to by Mr. Todd, states the affair 
thtis : 

Then .... there came to him the Spanish friar, witness of his recantation, 
bringing a paper with articles, which Cranmer should openly profess in his 
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recantation before the people, earnestly desiring him that he would write the fiaid 
instrument with the articles, and sign it with his name, which when he had donej 
the said friar desired that he would write another copy thereof, which should 
remain with him, and that did he also. 

Now, the onl^ objection which Mr. Todd makes to this direct asser- 
tion, is contained in the three following interrogatories : 

If, as Dr. Lingard states it, the Archbishhp really subscribed Jiis name to this 
pretended seventh recantation, would it not have been (1 repeat) exultingly 
printed, like the rest, with Thomas Cranmer at the close? Would not the 
Spanish friar have declared that to the lehole of the words, as they are printed in 
Bonner’s tract, Cranmer had, in his presence ^ given a written consent? Would 
not all this have been produced^ to add formally upon the primate’s memory yet 
one more stain? * 

Supposing all these questions answered in the affirmative, we must 
remind Mr, Todd that his ignorance of the reasons for what did not 
happen, can never overthrow' the testimony of Fox to what did. 

We have now gone through this controversy, w'ith impartiality, we 
trust, and without at all partaking of that bitterness which, we are 
sorry to see, has tinged the pen of one of the disputants. It is not our 
intention at present to enter upon the consideration of the character of 
Cranmer, which has suffered at least as much as it has gained by tlie 
lapse of 250 years. The very feebleness of the delence now made for 
him by Mr. Todd, proves that Dr. I^ingard has the advantage in the 
ground he has chosen, no less than in the spirit w ith which he maintains 
it. But let not the former divine think that we hold a similar opinion as to 
the cause for which the prelate died ; and vv(f think it needful to remind 
him of this, when we find his defence concluded by a passage from 
Milton in praise of the Reformation ; — a splendid piece of declamation 
doubtless, but which, we must with all due deference remind him, has 
no reference whatever to his subject. Dq^s he think that because the 
Reformation was w orthy of all praise, the character of each reformer 
must have been unexceptionable ? We are sure he has far too much of 
the Christian clergyman about him, to maintain the converse of this 
proposition, and look with an evil eye on every one who holds the 
Roman Catholic creed. We at least must beg leave to acknowdedge a 
different faith, and continue in our attachment to the tenets of our 
church, and in our disbelief of transubstantiation, and the infallibility 
of the Pope, though w’e consider Cranmer as a man of unstable forti- 
tude, and Dr. Lingard as an*historian of deep research, and ^in this 
instance at least) of unirapeached veracity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
CRUCIFIXION; 

And the singular Fulfilment of the Prophecies relating ip the Death of our Saviour, 

The punisbrnent for highway robbery, according to the Mahometan 
law, has suggested some thoughts on the O'ucifixion of our Saviour, 
which, if not convincing, may at least be found interesting; and which 
are offered with an humble desire of making every branch of human 
learning conduce to the great end of establishing the truth of our religion. 

If highway robbers take property to a given amount, they shall, by 
this law, lose the right hand and left foot; and if they commit murder 
without robbery, they shall be put to death. But when they are 
guilty both of robbery and murder, there is a great variety of opinions 
as to the punishment that shall be inflicted upon them. 

Abu Haneefa, the founder of that sect from whom these opinions 
are taken, and who was born in the year 80, and who died in the year 
150 of the Hegira, taught that they should suffer the amputation, and 
then either be left to bleed to death, or be executed in some other 
manner ; after which the body might either be given up to the family, 
or hung up on a tree or stake; or that they might be hung up alive, 
and then put to death. 

But his two disciples deem the amputation unlawful. One of them 
makes the hanging up of the body a matter of discretion ; the other 
holds it to be indispensable, but leaves it to the chief magistrate to 
determine whether death shall be inflicted before or after hanging up. 
And it seems to be received as the soundest doctrine, that the criminal 
shall be hung up alive, and be pierced in the belly till he dies; or, as 
one book reports it, a spear shall be thrust into him, under the left 
nipple, and he shall be left to die. 

It is generally held, too, that the body shall be left upon the stake 
three days, as a public example, and then given up to the family for 
burial; though one of the two disciples just spoken of, is reported to 
have held, that it should be left to rot and drop in pieces. 

We have thought it necessary to give these opinions in detail, be- 
cause Mahometan lawyers consider this punishment as the right of 
God; and therefore hold themselves bound to execute it in the exact 
mode that is prescribed by the law; and would think it sinful to 
deviate or innovate in the le^st particular. We may be fully assured, 
therefore, that those eminent men, on whose authority these various 
opinions have been recorded, used the utmost diligence and pains to 
ascertain the precise mode and measure of this punishment, as ordained 
by their prophet: and they could have had no great difficulty in tracing 
enquiries up to his time, as their founder flourished at so early a 
pKiofl. 

. tVe may, therefore, take it for granted that Mahomet ordained the 
punishment, but gave no description of the details ; for unless he had 
ordained it, they would not have dared to inflict it, as the right of 
God; and if he had defined the manner of the execution, his authority 
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would have precluded all difference of opinion. And we must also 
suppose that each of them believed that his individual opinion, in this 
matter, was supported by the sanction of their prophet’s authority. 

But there is no other way in which a lawgiver can sanction any 
usage, except by express enactment, or implied approbation of what 
already exists; which leads to the conclusion that Mahomet did not 
introduce this practice; but found it already established among his 
countrymen. 

And we have his own authority in* the Koran, whicti is good his- 
torical evidence, to prove that the Arabs of his day believed this mode 
of punishment to be of the highest antiquity. For he represents 
Pharaoh as threatening his magicians in these words — “ I will surely 
cut off your hands and your feet, on opposite sides ; and will hang you 
upon the trunks of palm trees.” Tradition, or thfi known antiquity of 
the practice, must have made this story probable to his countrymen; 
or he would not have ventured to publish it as a divine revelation, at 
a time when his authority as a prophet was as yet by no means 
generally acknowledged,* 

We shall now proceed to shew, upon the authority of the sacred 
writings, that hanging on a tree or a stake had been used as a mode 
of punishment among the nations of the East from the earliest anti- 
quity; and that this hanging was a very different thing from our 
mode of executing a malefactor. 

Joseph’s interpretation of the dream of Pharaoh’s chief baker, is 
generally understood to signify that the man’s head should be first 
taken off and his body then hung up; and it is manifest that the body 
was to be left hanging on the tree. Gen. xl. 1 9. 

Bishop Pearson supposes that Deut. xxi. 22 implies that the offender 
should first be put to death, and his body^hen hung up. And it is 
remarkable, tliat Moses does not introduce this punishment as of 
divine institution,, but refers to it as a practice well known to the 
Jews, and one which they might have occasion to adopt : while the 
prohibition against leaving the body all night upon the tree, shews 
that it was not unusual to leave it there f^r a longer period. 

It does not appear from Josh. viii. 29, whether the king of Ai was 
first put to death before he was hung up; but in x. 26, it is expressly 
stated that he slew the five kings, and hanged them on five trees. 
In 2 Sam. iv. 12, the punishment is almost precisely that which is 
prescribed in the law of the Mahometans. The expression in Lam. 
V. 12 may perhaps allude to the manner in which the sufferer is 
bound to the [tree; but a different interpretation . has been given 
to the passage. The passages in Esther ii. 23, and v. 14, if taken 
by themselves, prove nothing ; but as the Hebrew word for hanging 
is the same here as in all ^he other places just quoted, it must be 
taken in the same sense. 

It is the v#rb which is used in all these places; and which 
does not necessarily ^gnify suspension by the neck as a means of 
death. For in #2 Sam. xvii. 23, when Ahithophel hangs himself and 
dies, the verb pJH is used. And Num. xxv. 4, and 2 Sam. xxi.*6, 9, 1 2, 


• See Sale’s Koran, Vol.II. p. 180. 
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a third verb is used, which may, perhaps, mean nothing more than fo 
expose on a high place; and which, at all events, does not necessarily 
signify hanging by the neck. 

j' — 

The Arabic term for the hanging up of a highway robber is 

which the Persians translate by or to place ^ or 

stretch upon the tree. All these expressions are applied to the cru- 
cifixion ; and the Persian tern.s are used, in modern works, for a 
mode of punishment which does not necessarily cause death. While 
the Arabic for strangling is which in Persian is or 

But no where, either in Hebrew, Arabic, or Persian books, do we 
find any allusion to nailing the hands and the feet of the sufferer. 
And we may be quitfe sure that so material a circumstance, in a punish- 
ment which is inflicted as the right of God, would never have been 
overlooked by Mahometan lawyers, especially as a difficulty would 
arise if amputation was to be first inflicted. 

Neither do we meet with any reference to giving strong potions, or 
drink of any kind, to a criminal, at the time of his execution. There 
is no allusion to it among the Mahometans, and the passage in Prov. 
xxxi. G, seems, from the context, to have a very different signification. 

Vpon these grounds, then, we think ourselves justified in coming 
to the following conclusions: 

1st, 'I'hat hanging up on a tree or a piece of wood, had, from the 
earliest antiquity, been used as an ignominious mode of punishment, 
among certain nations of the East. 

2dly, That this hanging up was not suspension by the neck, and 
W'as not necessarily a cause of death. 

Sdly, That it was occasionally accompanied by amputation of the 
hands and feet. 

4tlily, That the Arabs often hung up the culprit alive ; but the 
Jews abstained from this cruelty. 

5thly, I'liat the hands and the feet were never nailed, nor otherwise 
pierced. 

Gthly, And that it was not an established practice to give any sort 
of drink to the sufferer. 

And though we cannot with certainty trace the custom of piercing 
the side or belW with a spear, to an earlier period than the first days 
of the Mahometan religion, there seems to be a very strong proba- 
bility in favour of its being an ancient usage among the Arabs. The 
law requires, what humanity would suggest, that the culprit should 
not be left to linger on the tree ; and this is recognised as the legal 
mode of putting him to death. No sincere Mahometan would dare 
to introduce any novelty into this species of punishment, and any one 
part of it may therefore be presumed to be as ancient as the others. 
The use which the Roman soldier made of his snear at tne crucifixion, 
has been hitherto looked upon as an accidental and solitary instance; 
and it is quite contrary to the character and habits of Oriental nations, 
especially such a people as the Arabs, to suppose that they would 
adopt a custom of this kind from that solitary example; especially 
as they did not copy the more obvious circumstance of nailing the 
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hands and the feet. If it shonld be said that Mahomet intrddqped 
the practice, we reply that the tradition of his doing so would have 
been preserved. 

We are rather inclined to think, on tlie contrary, that the Roman 
soldier followed«the Asiatic usage. The centurion and they that were 
with him had acknowledged Christ as the Son of God ; and they were 
not likely to treat him with wanton injury or insult. It is more 
natural that he should w'ish to preserve him from 1:he barbarity that 
had been exercised upon , the thieves ; and if there w%s any custom 
of this sort already prevalent in the East, he would adopt it as a means 
of discharging his public duty, in ascertaining that the sufferer was 
dead; and of gratifying his feelings by protecting the object of his 
veneration from greater atrocity. • 

The additional torment of nailing to the cross, is generally admitted 
to have been a Roman custom; and it may be considered a$ peculiarly 
Roman ; for it was certainly unknown in the East, till introduced by 
them. And the same may be said, without any great risk of error, of 
administering vinegar and gall, or vinegar alone. 

Now the first thought which occurs to us is the curious fact, that in 
most pictures and other representations of the crucifixion, the two 
thieves are merely bound to their crosses. Is this founded upon any 
tradition in the Church of Rome ? Does any Greek or Latin a ithor 
allude to these twm different modes of execution ; the one by nailing, 
the other by binding ? Or w’as it agreeable to the general policy of 
the Romans to inflict their own peculiar form of punishment upon of- 
fenders against the authority of their government, and the persons of 
their citizens ; but leave other offences to be punished according to the 
local usage ? For if they found binding the criminal alive to the cross 
prevalent in most parts of Asia, they woul(> adopt that as the local 
usage, without regard to the peculiar practice of the Jews. But this 
is altogether matter of conjecture ; for we do not know whether the 
thieves were really treated in this manner, or whether it is a mere fancy 
of some superstitious painter : but conjecture has sometimes led to 
satisfactory investigation ; and no circumstftnee, connected with the cru- 
cifixion, is a matter of indifference. 

But to leave conjecture and come to facts, we earnestly call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the remarkable and singular coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, by wdiich many of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
were fulfilled in the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

The manner in which the paschal-lamb was eaten, was a type that 
not a bone of him should be broken ; and the same thing is foretold 
by David, Ps. xxxiv. 20 : while the bfazen serpent which Moses 
lifted up, shewed that he was to suffer a punishment, which, among 
the Jews and the neighbouring nations, was usually preceded by deaths 
and often by aipputation of the limbs. 

David, in the 22d Psalm, describes many remarkable particulars of 
Christ's sufferings ; and among the rest, that his hands and his feet 
should be pierced; which w'as a thing at that time unknown in Judea; 
and would therefore seem to indicate some new species of punishment, 
as well as imply a danger of the bones being broken. And thus this 
prophecy would seem at variance with the types above mentioned, as 
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well as with his own words, Ps. xxxiv. 20. We think too, that 
Ps. Ixix. 21 alludes to a custom, then unknown in the East; and would 
therefore strengthen the expectation of some strange mode of punish- 
ment. 

Yet Isaiah liii. 4, foretells that He should be “ smitten of God and 
in verse 6, that the Lord should lay on him the iniquity of us all. And 
St. Paul teaches us, in Gal. iii. 13, by his quotation of Deut, xxi. 22, 
that these prophecies of Isaiah, relate to hanging on a tree. And 
Zechariah predicts, ch.xii. 10, that he should be pierced : which, if our 
conjecture be well founded, was an allusion to a mode of punishment 
well known in the East. And thus the predictions of these prophets 
would appear inconsistent with the language of the Psalmist. 

Now he was lifted up on the cross ; yet he previously sufiered 
neither death nor amputation, after the eastern mode ; nor were his 
legs broken, according to the Roman practice. 

His hands and his feet were pierced in conformity with the practice 
of foreigners ; and his side was pierced with a spear ; which we believe 
to have been an Asiatic usage ; and which is at least not looked upon 
as usual among the Romans. 

And they offered him vinegar and gall ; and he drank of vinegar 
in bis thirst ; which we believe also to have been a Roman usage at 
the crucifixion of malefactors. And the argument is equally valid 
whatever be the precise meaning of those words which we translate 
vinegar and gall. 

And by this remarkable coincidence of Asiatic and Roman usages, 
were these types and prophecies fulfilled. 

Now we would ask any candid man, whether it is possible to conceive 
that the utmost human sagacity should have suggested such a com- 
plicated occurrence ; mu^h less could different minds, in different 
ages, each have formed a conception of the same extraordinary event, 
and each individual allude to it by naming some of the striking par- 
ticulars only, while no one describes it in full detail. And the difficulty 
will appear considerably greater when we add the other particulars 
foretold by David and Isaiah to those which w^e have already enumerated. 

If the most audacious and ingenious impostor had ventured, before 
the invasion of the Romans, to predict a singular instance of aggravated 
suffering, in the person of a king, he would not have presumed to 
mention the piercing of the hands and the feet ; which was a thing 
then unknown to his countrymen. And we are of opinion that the 
same remarks are applicable to the vinegar and gall. 

If he had put forth the prediction after the conquest of Judea by 
the Romans, he would not' have dared to foretell, in the striking 
language of Zechariah, that the sufferer should be pierced : for, if that 
usage was peculiar to the East, it was not likely to be coupled with 
the decidedly Roman practice of nailing the hands and the feet ; and 
if it had never been heard of before, he would not have been so bold 
as to predict it in such emphatic words. 

And at no tinie whatever, neither before nor after^ the subjugation 
of his nation to the Roman yoke, would he have thought it safe to 
allude to crucifixion, as the destined punishment of the person to 
whom his prediction referred : for the people had from the firsti 
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observed a religious ordinance, which prefigured the sacrifice of a 
nobler victim, not a bone of whom should be broken ; which had also 
been asserted among the predictions. For the Jews generally put the 
offender to death, perhaps by stoning, before they crucified him ; and 
the Roman prjctice was to break the legs. 

And as sceptics have not pretended, we believe, that those Jewish 
writings in which these types and prophecies are found, were com- 
posed and promulgated in the same ^ge ; the impv)bability, we might 
say the impossibility, becomes still greater, that different impostors 
should, in different ages, set forth such emphatic predictions of appa- 
rently incongruous events ; and all of them in direct contradiction of 
the wishes and expectations of the whole nation. 

They will perhaps reply, that Moses left a minute account of all the 
details of the crucifixion ; which was handed *down in secret, and 
some of the particulars occasionally made public. But it is quite su- 
perhuman, and must be admitted as miraculous, that Moses should 
have foreseen all these minute particulars ; it is marvellous that the 
whole naticm, from the highest to the lowest, should entertain a dif- 
ferent expectation : and the keepers of that secret tradition would not 
have failed to disclose it, either in triumph or contrition, when they 
saw its exact fulfilment. 

The only refuge for the sceptic is to deny that these types and pro- 
phecies had any reference to the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
And then, amongst other weighty difficulties, in which they are in- 
voked, they must account for the extraordinary fact that the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion, and some of them of a minute character, 
bore an exact resemblance, not to obscure sayings and popular notions, 
but to great national types and emphatic prophecies. They must ex- 
plain to us the unparalleled wonder that thes^e Jewish predictions of mi- 
nute particulars were fulfilled by the agency of the Romans ; who 
brought about the accomplishment of the Mosaic law, even to the taking 
down of the body before night. And they must give us some good 
reason why those predictions have never been fulfilled in any other 
example. • 

For we venture to assert, that there never was an instance of cruci- 
fixion, neither before nor since our Saviour’s death, which was ac- 
companied by all these important and distinguishing circumstances, 
viz. hanging up alive ; no previous mutilation ; nailing the hands and 
the feet ; no breaking of the legs ; piercing the side with a spear ; 
giving vinegar and gall. We cannot indeed prove the negative ; and 
the want of historical documents may be pleaded as an excuse for not 
adducing such an instance : but we maintain, that the general bearing, 
and fair interpretation, of such documents as we do possess, will serve 
to establish the strong improbability of a similar coincidence of cha- 
racteristic particulars. Among the Arabs, we shall find no instance 
of nailing the hands feet ; nor of giving vinegar to drink. Among 
the Jews, there was no nailing to the cross ; and the criminal was first 
put to death. And the Romans used to break the legs, and^bad no 
custom of piercing the side with a spear. 

And yet every one of these peculiar circumstances, with several 
others that we have not mentioned, were essential to the fulfilment of 
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the types and prophecies : and if any one of these marks had been 
wanting, there would have been a failure in the accomplishment of 
the Scriptures. 

The obvious conclusion is, that those types and prophecies musit 
have been set forth by the direct influence of that same Infinite Power 
and wisdom, which was alone able to foresee the series of events which 
led to their occomplishment. And we are unable to comprehend by 
what blindness any man, who enquires into the subject, can resist such 
proofs of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures ; or how the Jews 
can refuse to acknowledge their Messiah, in the crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The truth of this conclusion, however, rests upon so firm and broad 
a basis of evidence, that it does not need the support of any part of 
these observations, which may be called original : and if all that we 
have advanced about the ancient mode of crucifixion among the na- 
tions of the East, should be swept away as visionary, there is still full and 
sufficient evidence, that the crucifixion of our Lord was accompanied 
by circumstances which distinguish it from all other examples of the 
same punishment ; and that those distinctive circumstances had been 
previously foretold. 

And though our reasoning may not, on all points, be deemed con- 
clusive, yet we hope we have done an acceptable service, in giving this 
example of the use that may be made of the laws and literature of the 
Arabs and Persians, in illustrating the habits and usages which are 
described in the Old Testament. 'VVe trust that we have at least suc- 
ceeded in shewing that there is nothing among the traditions of the 
Arabs, which is at all inconsistent with what is recorded in Scripture 
on this subject : and we feel confident that we have given another in- 
stance, to shew, that the fc^rther we carry our enquiries into the history 
of the East, in early times, the larger will be the amount of facts 
which corroborate the history of the Bible. K. 


HYMN AT THE SACRAMENT. 

Mr. Editor, —After the account of our Lord’s instituting the Eu- 
charist, we read, And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” (Maith. xxvi. 30 ). Accordingly our Church 
has placed at the end of the communion service a very solemn and 
affecting hymn, expressing in the rubrick, that it may be “ said or 
sung.” Would it not be well if the latter practice were more frequently 
adopted? Are there not veiy many communicants capable of joining 
with propriety in a strain of simple and devout melody at this service? 
Ts there any point in the whole course of' sacred worship, in which it 
is more seasonable for a congregation to obey the apostle’s injunction, 
of Speaking to themselves in psalms and hyipns and spiritual songs, 
sinj^g and making melody in their hearts to the Lord ?” 

Tcon^end not for the universal adoption of music On this occasion : 
there are doubtless many cases where its introduction would have a bad 
effect. But I wish my brother clergymen to remember tliat our church 
has left us free to choose. For I am persuaded that there are very 
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many instances in which the singing of this hymn might be effected 
with additional solemnity, and be productive of the most lively feehngs 
of devotion. The tune should be always the same in the same church, 
that all ivho attend may become acquainted with it, and ready to join 
in it. I shoul^ feel obliged to any of your readers who will state 
where suitable melodies for this hymn are to be found, mentioning the 
date, price, and publisher of the works in which they occur. 

. . C. G. 

♦ 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE OF ASCENSION DAY. 

This is the day that the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and be {jlad in it.*’ No 
doubt as God’s extraordinary presence hath hallowed and sanctified certain places, so they 
are his extraordinary works that have truly and worthily ac^anced certain times; for 
which cause they onj^ht to be, with all men that honour God, more holy than other days. 

** Even nature hath taught the Heathens, and God the Jews, and Christ us, first, that 
festival solemnities are a part of the public exercise of religion ; secondly, that praise, 
liberality, and rest, are as natural elements, whereof solemnities consist.” — Hooker. 
B.v. § 69,70. 

The attention given to the principal solemnities of the Christian 
Church, affords a very gratifying sign of the present times, and one 
from which we may properly infer, that Christianity is gaining a stronger 
hold on the affections of mankind. 

It is now about half a century since one, who is gone to his reward, 
eitpressed very feelingly the great concern given to ma^y serious per- 
sons, and the severe animadversions drawn on the Church of England, 
by the little regard then paid to the day w'e distinguish by the name of 
Good Friday. He effectually exhorted his parishioners, and with 
them the people of this country, to a due and religious observance of 
that day. — Since his ** Earnest Exhortation^ was first published, a more 
proper feeling on this subject has continually gained ground ; and at 
present, though many exceptions exist, our observance of this day as 
a national solemnity is not altogether unworthy of the awful and 
affecting event by which it was signalized. 

The contrast between Good Friday a^it once was, and now is ob- 
served, we feel to be a matter of devout thanksgiving, and a subject 
which is singularly calculated to give rise to a very ardent desire, that our 
Saviour's Ascension, as well as his Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resur- 
rection, should be observed w ith that solemnity which certainly becomes 
so elevating and consolatory a subject. 

We would willingly lend our feeble aid in accomplishing so highly 
desirable an object, and inviting public attention to this interesting and 
important subject. That something has been done this way we are 
not indeed ignorant. We write under the conviction that there are 
few churches in this extensive metropolis where the morning service 
is not performed, There is scarcely a clergyman who is not to be 
seen in the house of God on that day, and for some of the principal 
congregations there are sermons. But all this, unliappily, we perceive 
to be very consistent with the general neglect of this season as one of 
national religion. * 

Ifi on the Anniversary of our Lord’s Ascension, a stranger were to arrive in 
the capital pr neighbourhood fro^n a remote part of the wond, he could not have 
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the laast imagination that it was set apart by authority as a day for public thanks- 
giving and prater : and that it was origiii^ly distingiiislied by an event most 
astonishing m its nature, and most important in its consequences to the whole 
race of mankind. Of this lie would scarce be able to discover any traces or 
memorials among us. He would see every kind of trade and traffic going on as 
usual; the streets crowded with people, the roads lined w^h carriages and 
travellers, the fields full of labourers, and the same face of business and bustle, 
the same air of gaiety and dissipation as at any other time To see the gener- 

ality of people thus^perfectly inattentive to the duties of that day when the 
eternal Son of G%d returned to the bosom of his Father, must surely excite in 
every pious mind, the most painful and melancholy reflections. 'Jo what cause 
shall we ascribe this strange insensibility, this want of all tender feeling and all 
grateful sentiment for the stupendous benefits we derive from tlie event of this 
day? It must undoubtedly be owing to one of two causes; either to a total dis- 
belief of the Christian revelation ; or else, to the want of attending properly to 
the peculiar character which the Ascension of the Son of God into heaven has 
given to our religion.* 

But, there are pages of such conviacing and impressive reflections 
which admit of an easy paraphrase ; and if we take leave of them, to 
follow another train of thought, it is not because we have any thing to 
advance so good, but because, in some respects, the subject is different, 
and because, however difficult it may be to excite persons to comme- 
morate any great act of our redemption, yet, the propriety of cele- 
brating the Crucifixion once established, the duty of observiim the 
Ascension follows. The former and more arduous work was effected 
by the Rector of Lambeth, afterwards Bishop Portens. Would that 
the latter might be added to those many things which are lovely and 
of good report in the life of him who now fills his See. 

Still, as many objections may be made, even at the expense of 
brevity, it may be w^ell to encounter some of them. Our proposal 
may be met by some with\he plea “ that there is danger of formality 
if we increase religious observances;” — or, with the question, “ where 
shall public prayer-days end if once we begin with thb saints ?” As to 
formality^ it is always the outcry of those who are heartlessly indifferent 
to the power of godliness, and w ho dread the renewing efficacy of reli- 
gion. As to the accumulatidh of prayer-days, it cannot be that this 
objection proceeds from the serious. The whole number of Saints’ 
days in our calendar (would they were better known!) is little more 
than twenty. But, can it be that the return of the Son of God to 
heaven, shall be classed with Saints’ days? Can it be, that any 
Christian shall restrain the breathings of piety in his bosom when he 
reflects on his Saviour’s words — " I go to prepare a place for you,” &c.? 
John xiv. 

It is not, hpwever, the voic5 of Christianity, but that of Socinianism 
and Deism, w'hich whispers such fears. Licentiousness and self-will 
have too often assumed the cloak of lilTerality, and pior4airaed the 
retuni of formal religion, for us to be moved by such criest ,^ ,They 
result from the fear of the world, lest the Queentof Sciences should ‘*be 
reinjUated in her rightful throne, and armed with all that power over 
the human heart which she would, under God's spirif, assume, were 
our faith in the glorification of the Son of God, living and sincere. 

* Bishop Porteus* Exhortation to the Religious Observanee of Good Friday. 
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Religious festivals are sometimes cavilled at, from their perverBl<]|n to 
purposes of sensuality. Now the abuse of festivals to intemperance is 
indeed a terrible thing ; but to object against them on that account is 
much the same, as to object against Christianity because of the scan- 
dalous lives of#some Christians. All that is proved by such things is 
the depravity of man s heart. The danger however of such abuse is 
diminished ; and though it were not so, the abuse of religion must not 
deter us from the nse of it. This day«is already a public holiday ; and 
if it were also made a religious one, the only consequeifte we can con- 
ceive to arise from the change would be this : — some among the mul- 
titude would be excited “ to elevate their souls and ascend with Christ 
in heart and mind to heaven, in hopes of obtaining it, as their proper 
mansion both for body and soul hereafter, to all eternity.*'* 

As to the objection of increasing the labours of the clergy, it is one 
w'hich would not have its rise with them. Our discourses neither are, 
nor need they to be, where Christianity is established, on every occa- 
sion, the development of some grand feature of the human heart, nor 
even exhortations to some distinctive virtue. Meditations, expositions, 
illustrations of scripture narrative, are w’orthy the pulpit of a Christian 
country. Let some such exposition be delivered every w’here after 
the morning prayers ; and after the evening, let public catechising in 
the gospel or lessons of the day take place instead of a sermon. It 
would be no small recommendation to this practice if it led the way to 
the adoption of that useful, primitive, and indispensable custom of cate- 
chising, so powerfully enforced by th*e representative of Bishop Porteus, 
and so eloquently urged in the Charge of the Archdeacon of Stowe. 

But leaving all vain disputations, let us place the subject on its proper 
basis, and support it by a few arguments which exhibit its importance 
to our National Church ; and first, let us heaf the testimony of Hooker. 

The affections of joy and grief are so knit unto the actions of man's life, that 
what8oe\er we can do, or may be done unto us, the sequel thereofis continually 
the one or the other affection^ Wherefore, considering that they which grieve 
and joy ns they ouglit, cannot possibly otherwise live than as they should, the 
Church of Clinst, the most absolute and perfect school of all virtue, hath hy the 
special direction of (5od’s good spirit, hitherto always inured men from their 
infancy partly with diiys of festival exercise for the framing of the one affection, 

and partly witli times of a contrary sort for the perfecting of the other 

.... Out life is a mixture of good and e\’il ; when we are partakers of good 
things, we joy ; neither can we but grieve at the contrary. If that befalleth 
wliich makeUi glad, our festival solemnities declare our rejoicing to be in him, 
whose mere undeserved mercy is the author of all happiness; if any thing be 
either imminent or present wliich we shun, our watchings, fastings, cries, and 
tears are unfeigned testimonies that ourselves jve condemn as the only cause of 
our own misery, and do all acknowledge him no less inclinable than able to save. 
And because bb the memory of one, though past, reneweth gladness, so the other, 
called again to mind, doth makelihe wound of our just remorse to bleed anew; 
- , . . . therefore, there is in the Church a care not to iterate the one only, but 
to have frequent repetition of the other.f 

We have here an urgent plea for festivals, and an unanswerable argu- 
ment against thdse who would clothe all seasons of religion in a dismal 
garb. For why shall we sanctify a fast, and call a solemn assembly, at 

f Ecc. Pol. B'. V. § 72. p. 383. 
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that, time when the agonies and passion of the Son of iGod tooik place, 
and neglect to rt^oice when he ascended to where he was before F Why 
shall we bewail the humiliation of Christ, and then only be una^cted 
and heartless, when ** piety tnumphant with joy dnd gladnesai||liaketh 
solemn commemoration of God's most rare and unv^onted mercies, 
(being) such especially as the whole race of mankind doth or may par- 
ticipate The Christian Church did from the first, answer, that no 
adequate reason could be assign3d; and hence as to the origin of this 
day as a festival, its observation was so ancient that St. Austin could 
derive it from no other fountain but either apostolical institution, or the 
general agreement of some plenary counciLf 

“ On this day,” says St. Chrysostom, “ we that were not W'orthy to reign below, 
were advanced to a kingdom above ; we ascended above the heavens and took 
possession of a royal throne, and that nature of ours against wliich the Cherubim 
W'ere set to guard Paradise, was this day set above the Cherubim.” He meani^” 
says iliughani, “ that Christ, as the first-fruits of our nature in jierfection, was 
exalted unto heaven ; and all his members in some measure now paiiiike of that 
gloiy, and hope in due time to meet him in the clouds, and to be translated to 
the same place whither their forerunner is gone before them.” 

It is truly the glory of this land that its religion is scriptural and 
according to the simple word of God. But is it possible that we can 
be conscious of the events' which took place upon this day, and con- 
tinue to pass it over, as though it were nothing to us ? Let us only 
survey the facts recorded in that Scripture we boast of. Forty days 
after his resurrection, our blessed Saviour publicly ascended with our 
human nature into heaven. While blessing his disciples, he was taken 
up in a bright cloud, they all steadfastly looking on him, till lie was 
entirely out of sight. Immediately, two angels appeared, and assured 
them that as Jesus was sofiaken into heaven, he should in like manner 
return again to judge^ the world. And shall Christians, believers in 
these truths, remain utterly unconcerned on the very«day when all this 
happened ? 

Let them then that are called by the name of Christ return to the 
rudiments of their religion, and examine a profession of faith in the 
Ascension, that they may really call to mind what it is we do believe ! 

I believe, O victorious love, that thou, after thy conquest over death and hell, 
didst ascend in triumph to heaven, that thou mightest jtrepare inmisUms for us,, 
and from thence as conqueror, bestow the gifts of thy conejuest on us ; and above 
all, the gift of thy Holy Spirit; that thou m^htest enter into the Holy of Holies 
as our ^eat High Priest, to present to thy rather*^the sweet-smelling sacrifice of 
his crucified Son, the sole propitiation for sinners ; and therefore all love, all 
glory be to tliee. Glory be to th^e, O Jesus, who didst leave the world, and. 
ascend to heaven about the diirty-third year of thy age, to teach us in the prime ot 
our years to despise this world when we are best able to enjoy it,^d to reserve 
our full vigour for heaven and for thy love. O thou, whom my soul love^ 
since thou hast left the world, what was there ever in it worthy of our lovel . P 
let all my aifectioils ascend after thee, and never return to the earth more ; for 
whom have I m heaven thee ? and there is none upon earth tkai I desire in 
comparkm of thee. Amen, Lord Jesus, Amen.t 

y au. .I. . . .. 

Ecc. PoL B. V. 5 72. p. 333. ^ 

t See Wheatley, C. Pr. p. 236. — Bingliam, Ch. Antiq. B. xx. c. li. § 5. and c. vL § 5. 

X By Bishop Kenn, quoted in Nelson's Feasts and Fasts. Ascension Day. 
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. Such is oiir faith, and yet net only do wc neglect to sivow it foarth^ 
but we neglect a powerful method, the Liturgy for the day, of esta- 
blishing it in our hearts; for a strong inducement to observe Ascen- 
sion-dflp^is found in tne service appointed for it- We have Psalms,— 
the 8th, magniiying the mercy of God in exalting human nature by 
our Saviour's assumption of the flesh, and ascension with it into 
heaven; — the 15th, shewing how truly our Saviour “ascended the 
holy hill,’* the highest heavens, of wifich Mount Sion ^as a type; he 
alone had the qualifications which the Psalm records, and which must 
be ours if we be to follow him; — and the 21st, which w’as then 
fulfilled when he w^as “ exalted in his own strength ;** when, entering 
, into everlasting joy, he had a crown of pure gold set upon his head; — 
and do we refuse to sing these songs of Zion ? When the bringing of 
the ark into the house on the Mount, typical of his ascension into 
heaven, is celebrated; — when God is praised who “ is gone up with a 
merry noise, and the I^ord with the sound of the trump;” — who being 
now highly exalted, defends his Church as with a shield; — or, when 
He is thanked, “ who hath set himself above the heaVens, and his 
glory above all the earth;*” — shall we remain mute and unconcerned, 
or immersed in worldly cares? Nor are these the only portions of 
Holy Writ, to instruct and edify our faith. Let us consider Deut. x. 
and 2 Kings ii. What heart is not affected by the tlioughts of Moses 
going up to receive tlie law, as the type of Christ’s ascension, who sent 
down the new law from heaven ? Qr by the history of Elijah, who, 
when he was taken up into heaven, conferred a double portion of his 
spirit on Elisha? A figure of “ the fulness of the Spirit’* which 
Christ sent dow»n on his apostles? Wliile these, and other selected 
passages, have all tlie charm of antiquity, being found in the oldest 
offices of the Christian Church! Or Gnally, shall we leave the Jews 
to fulfil the offices of their religion, when the High Priest entered into 
the Holy of Holiel, and shall we be neglectful when his great Anti- 
type, that High Priest of the good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, enters into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemptftn for us? Have we so 
learned Christ? 

The fault of Christians in general, it has been observed, is in not 
sufficiently dwelling upon a glorified Messiah; that of the Jews, in 
altogether denying a crucified one. It is manifest tliat Israel persists 
in denying “ the despised and rejected of men; the man pf sorrows, 
aiMl acquainted with gjief ;” while he waits for his glorious and reigning 
King. And it is much tp be feared, that many Christians have their 
minds so bent down to the earth, as scarcely ever to d^ink of the 
glorified Redeemer, exalted to the right hand of God — the future 
Judge of all the earth — under any other character than that of the 
crucified and sufiering* Messiah. Such an error, however, wliere it 
exists, may in part aarife from the singular preference giv^n to tbp 
days of our Saviour’s humiliation; and yet if “ Christ ought to suffer, ” 
so ought he to “ enter on his glory ;** if “ the Spirit of Christ did testify 


* 1*8. XMv. xlvii. ciii. for the evening. See Wheatley, Com. Pr. p. 237. 
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beforehand the snffcfings of Jesus,” it signified also ** the glory that 
should follow.” 

Rejoicing in the hope of glory, even under trial and suffering, is 
not the character of the ch]:istian church now, as it was hr^its first 
and purest days ; and we may venture to say that it^ will not be so, 
until, as was then done, we earnestly contemplate the glorified as well 
as the afflicted Saviour. 

^ Many of us >;ike in no more of Christ than what was done on the cross ; we 
seldom follow Christ into heaven, to see what he is doing there for us.” And 
yet we may be well assured, that “ a serious beholding of Jesus in his ascension, 
session, and mission of liis spirit, is enough to change us ^ into the same imagej 
from glory to glory.' It was the saying of an experienced saint, * View a glori- 
fied Clirist, and you will soon have the sparkles of the same glory in your 
hearts !’ Christ is now exalted, he is now in glory at the right hand of God. 
O let all our actings be glorious! Let all our walkings, joys, breathings be as 
in glory.” * — “ If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God ; set your affections on things 
above, not on tilings on the earth.” (Col. iii. 2.) 

The remaining arguments by which we hope to recommend this 
subject to notice, have regard to two very opposite sects ; the fruits of 
that unhappy propensity of our nature which would ever lead us into 
extremes. The spirit and tendency of Socinianism has been noticed. 
We do not use this name in reproach ; but either this, or Humani- 
tarianism (making Christ a man, not making God one) is the term we 
are bound to use, so long as it is asserted that those who call themselves 
Unitarians are “ the only persons who practically maintain the impor- 
tant doctrine of the divine unity in its full and just extent.”t However, 
we conceive that the observance of Ascension-day would greatly tend 
to awaken men's minds the absurdities of this class of opinions. 
We will not contend that the crucifixion of Jesus is more consistent 
with his simple manhood, than his ascension, though to most minds 
there are obvious reasons why it should be esteemed so; but here are 
the simple facts. — The Socinians teach, that those passages in which 
Jesus represents himself as having descended from heaven, signify 
nothing more than the divine original of his doctrinej” — that “ the 
Jewish notion of a local heaven is an absurdity,” because, forsooth, 
** modern discoveries in astronomy amply refute this puerile hypothesis 
and as might be expected from all this, in regard to the Ascension, 
they ** believe that (Jesus) having given sufficient proofs to his dis- 
ciples, &c was, in a miraculous manner, withdranm from their 

society, a circumstance which is descriffed as an ascension into heaven.” 
In all which there appears tljat evasive and deceitful method of inter- 
pretation which has been so frequently exposed. This, plainly, is not 
what .Christians believe and teach. I^or is such their method of 
depreciating the natural import of the word of God. They have a 
local heaven§ presented before the eye of faith— they, too, believe that 
Jesus was withdrawn, and that withdrawing v^s^ nothing less thatl an 
actual ascension in the body which he had mysteriously assumed, in 

* Ambrose’s Looking unto Jesus, Book vii. 

f BeJsbam’s Calm Inquiry. 

J Idem, p. 457, pp. 54, 325 — 450. But see Whitby — John'vi. 38, note (12.) 

§ See Bishop Greene’s Four Last Things. On Locality of Heaven and Hell. 
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ivhich, while blessing his disciples, visibly, “ at they beheld, he ^was 
taken up" in a cloud ** into heaven itself," to enter into that glory he 
had with the Father before the world was, and ** to appear in the 
preten^^f God for us," where he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them" ^ that ciime unto God by him." ‘ The Socinians tell us, that, 

the truth ts, the Scriptures have left us totally in the dark in regard 
to the present condition, employment, and attributes of Christ ; and 
therefore it is in vain to speculate upon the subjectf" But Christians 
acknowledge no such ** truth." They receive the simple words, In 
my Father’s house are many mansions" — “ I go to prepare a place for 
you"— “ If I depart 1 will send him (the Comforter) unto you for, 
** All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” Upon these 
most important differences, then, we ground ay argument for the 
propriety of celebrating, as a national solemnity, the return of the Son 
of the Most High into the bosom of the Father. 

With respect to those who are called Dissenters, their condition and 
opinions demand a return to the same primitive usage of the Church.— 
Our national establishment holds a strong place in the affections of 
the people, from the circumstance of our commemorating the great 
events which marked the life of Jesus Christ. — Most of the unhappy 
pleas for schism are gone. — Our practices of kneeling in prayer, of 
crossing in baptism, of the laying on of hands, of clothing the minister 
of sacred things in a peculiar dress, &c. — if not adopted, as some of 
them are, receive respect and esteem. “ Such evermore is the final 
victory of all truth."* It is notorious that a large portion of the 
Dissenters attend the Church of England service on Good Friday, 
while many of them frequent the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at 
stated periods. We presume, therefore, that our Church would present 
itself in their eyes, with an additional charm? were the solemnity of the 
Ascension added to our other appointments. But there is another 
view of our differences with Dissenters, which furnishes no unworthy 
argument. — There has been, at times, a loud outcry against the 
Clergy for not preaching the great doctrines of the Gospel. Some 
have been bold to say, that where thejpare taught, it is merely in 
imitation of, and in conformity with, the Dissenters. But this assertion 
is more easily made than proved ; and where made with all sincerity ^ it 
generally arises from a confusion of ideas which the following hints 
may have a tendency to remove. 

The distinction between Church principles and those of Dissenters, 
and their different manners oL preaching, on a closer inspection than 
some are apt to make, appears to consist in this ; — The one builds up 
a religion on the solid basis of facts; the*other teaches a religion whose 
very essence consists of feelings. The first, sometimes too exclusively, 
inculcates righteousness, teiAperance, and judgment to come the 
a^ond, also too exclusively, and in many respects most erroneously, 
toward experience, sensible illumination and regeneration. ** There is 
an assurance of faith which our Church in her homilies calls * a sure 
trust and eonfiddnee that our sins are forgiven,’ &c. The meth^distical 
assurance, is an internal feeling, an assurance of sense. But feuth and 
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sense drd quite different things.”* This may be thought to apply to 
one claes of Dissenters only : yet let us ask a person, who from illness, 
or any other cause, has been visited by any dissenting teaK!her, what 
article of the Apostles* creed has been usually inculcated ? — We may 
venture to assert positively, and from experience, that will be found, 
that neither the resurrection, nor the crucifixion, nor in any proper 
sense the communion of saints, nor any other great facty will appear to 
have been dwelt on ; but rather, rsudden and convincing regeneration-^ 
(sensible and al^akening experience, and a whole catalogue of similar 
doctrines. And is this scriptural or evangelical ? Is this to give milk 
to babes, and to teach the sincere word ? — May we not assume 
this as a proof of the distinction which we have pointed out?-^ 
The assertions, therefore, that the character of the Clergy is changed 
and changing, that a purer and evangelical spirit animates the Churchy 
and that the reflux of good feeling towards the Establishment, which 
has taken place, has arisen from a change in the doctrines we preach, 
are not true, without very considerable qualification. There is, we 
may hope, a greater attention to religion ; an increasing zeal for the 
things of God; — there is a strong re-action in favour of the best and 
purest institution, the reformed Church of Christ ; — there is a feeling 
abroad, which would welcome any invitation to promote the advance- 
ment of pure religion ; and a conviction that these things are so, may 
have given a warmth, a feeling and unction, to many of the addresses 
of our Clergy. But we must not therefore suppose that their manner 
of preaching is changed. The mystery of the holy incarnation ; the 
holy nativity and circumcision ; the baptism, fasting, and temptation ; 
til e agony and bloody sweat; the cross and passion: the death, the 
burial, the resurrection, the ascension of Christ ; and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost ; that all the gileat facts of Christ’s religion, are 
still taught as they were, and w'ere formerly taught as they now are. 
The works of Gibson, Wake, Sherlock, Butler, Seeker, Hurd, Lowth, 
Porteus, Horsley, &:c. &c. S:c. are not out of repute. — They are the 
models proposed for the imitation of the younger Clergy. And yet 
these were the lights that adorned the Church in the days wherein we 
are now told, the spirit of religion was gone, and her beauty was not. — 
Of the distinction here pointed out between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
we read a strong confirmation in the passage with which Hooker has 
closed his triumphant defence of religious festivals. — “ They are the 
splendour and outward dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of 
ancient truth, provocations to the exercises of piety, shadows of our 
endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records and memorials ; 
wherein they which cannot be drawn to hearken unto what we teach^ 
may, only by looking upon that we do, in a manner, read whatsoever 
we believe.** ^ 

Upon all these grounds are we persuaded, that to establish a serious 
observance of Holy Thursday as a national and(religious festival, would 
be, in some degree, to restore the custom of the primitive ages, and to 

honour and excellence of our churdh appointmentiSw 
Surely, it is a cause which deserves encouragement and support ! And 

t Bishop Horne’s Life. Jones’ Appendix, p. 342^ 
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it would, we doubt not, be most powerfully felt by all who differ from 
us in religion. But, if not for their sakes, for our own, let us not Ibse 
sight of so solemn a Christian truth. Why shall we welcome the 
coming oi Christ to earth to save us, and neglect his going to heaven 
to prepare a pla^ for us ? Why shall we* select only the gloomy and 
depressing view of our religion ? For, surely, whatever glad tidings 
may attend the birth of Christ, whatever be the worth of his cross, to 
empty himself of the glories of divinity, to become like one of us, — to 
be crucified, are painfully depressing facts ! But in his ^orious ascen-t 
sion, the weight is, as it were, removed — the human mind with his 
glorified body, takes its flight at once from earth; and rising, as the 
eye of faith sees him rise, it ascends, glowing more and more with the 
purer atmosphere it breathes, and at length ceases to rise, only because 
the soul is still tied to earth by a corruptible body which weighs it 
down ; but it is left (like the hart panting for the water-brook) eager to 
be, where its treasure is, with God in heaven ! 

And, now, having done our feeble endeavours to describe the mer- 
cies and the benefits of the Ascension of our Saviour, we will once 
more recur to the arguments of him, who had rule over us, and spoke 
unto us the word of God. May we follow his faith, and consider the 
end of his conversation ! — 

Ought that very day on which these mercies were sealed to us, in reason, in 
justice, ill gratitude, in common decency, to be treated in the manner it too 
conmionly is ? If a father for his family, or a patriot for liis country, had done 
some mighty act to raise it in the scale of nations, or the eye of the world, some 
grateful sentiments 'W'ould be felt — the return of tlie day on which the event 
took place w'ould indeed be welcome ! And none w'oiild bear the charge of 
neglecting it without feeling himself grossly injured! Yet all supposed acts of 
kindness fall far below wbat we have actually ex))ericnced from the love of our 
blessed Saviour. We believe, or profess to believe^ that this is true ! that he led 
captivity captive, and received gifts for us ! And yet what is our behaviour in 
consequence / Wliy, on the anniversai*y of the day when tliis is supposed to 
have happened, too many of us, alas! arc as easy and unaffected, and as much 
bent down to the cares and business of the w'orld, as if nothing had happened in 
which we had the least concern ! Is this right ? — is this fitting ? — is it Christian- 
like, is it decent, is it creditable ? Does it shcAv^that veneration, love and gi'ati- 
tude which men are wont to testify towai’ds one who has raised them, with himself, 
from the abyss of misery, to the joys and glory of a kingdom which is spiritual, 
heavenly, and eternal ? 

If then it be asked, how shall this day be spent ? — the answer is 
plain. In the manner prescribed by the Church, and in which it used 
anciently to be observed ; with the same seriousness, solemnity, and 
devotion, as the days of the nativity, crucifixion, and resurrection have 
been and are still observed. Let it “ be* clothed with those outward 
robes of holiness, whereby its difference from other days may be made 
manifest.”* Let it be adorned wdth those elements of festival solemni- 
ties, “ Praise, liberality, and rest,” In all our principal Churches let the 
emblems of the incarnafion be duly and reverently administered. Let 
every thing, in short, be subservient to the spirit of that ** song,” 
which all Christian feasts do apply as their several occasions require, 


* Hooker, Gcc. Pol. B. v. p. 360. 
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** Glory to God on high^on earth peace, good-will toward men/' We 
have the formality !— the day is already a holiday from all public 
business ! — Oh, let m.give life to this form— let us breathe a spirit into 
this dead body, that it may become a living soul ! 

Thus much would we say to all men. Still is thence one especially, 
whose kind^ influence and support we would further try to gain. How 
much of the strength of the cause has rested on the happy success 
which attended the efforts of Bishop Porteus, in regard to the season 
of our blessed Lord’s crucifixion ! There is yet a minister at that altar 
before which he served, who may ofiTer up incense of a purity and 
odour like his, with the prayers of all saints, before the throne of the 
Lamb of God. And we trust we are not ** too zealously affected 
in this good thing,” if we implore the attention of Bishop Howley to 
the day of Christ’s triumph and glory, as that of Bishop Porteus was 
given to his agony and passion. May the Church in future ages have 
to bless the memory of him who shall again have recalled her to the 
highway of holiness, and set up the bulwarks, and marked well the towers 
which compass that city whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
are everlasting praise ! 


ON THE ABSENCE OF CLERGYMEN DURING THE REPAIRING 
OF THEIR CHURCHES. 

Mr. Editor, — I beg to call your attention to a point which you will 
probably agree with me in thinking of some practical importance ; — 
I mean the readiness with which any repair in a church is made an ex* 
cuse by the resident minister for taking a holiday and running away 
from his flock. No sooifer is it determined upon that the pews shall 
be painted, the cieling white-washed, or the windows newly-glazed, 
than the clergyman arranges for a visit to his distant friends. The 
repairing a roof being a longer business probably induces him to pay a 
visit to Rome and Naples; and as for the rebuilding of the whole church, 
it is well if it does not lead Qo a voyage round the world. 

Now I am far from supposing that the Clergy ought never to travel, 
never visit their friends, never leave the scene of their labours for 
relaxation of mind or invigorating their health and strength ; only 1 
would suggest that if there be one time more inconvenient than j^nother 
for this purpose, it is the time when the church is closed, and the 
divine service of the Sabbath interrupted. 1 speak not of convenience 
according to the world’s interpretation ; I doubt not that to leave home 
at this juncture, requires less trouble, less expense, or less obligation to 
neighbours for their help ; but I speak as to those who consider the 
.^e of a parish a solemn charge for which they are most deeply 
l^esponsible, who watch its improvement with the most lively intei^^sL 
anp take incessant thought to prevent any occasion of backsudingj^ Ktij 
circumstance that might destroy the fruit of their labours and compel 
them go through their toil afresh. To such I say, if it become neces^ 
sary tc^lose your church, do you not consider this a serious evil ? is. it 
noCa source of vexation to yourself, because a means of weakening the 
reli|^'6us habits of your parishioners? Consider how many will be 
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glad of an excuse to ramble with itching ears after other teachers ; how 
many will be more than content to stay at home in idleness ; how many 
may in this interval commence some practice of settling their accountSt 
walking out into the fields, or frequenting^ a public-house, some prac- 
tice which may ia>t be discontinued on the re-opening of the church, 
but ultimately lead to confirmed Sabbath-breaking. Will yqu not then 
feel most anxious to be at this season on the spot, to accelerate by your 
constant attention the progress of the work ? Will yoA not exert your- 
selves to find some school or other room where, with licSnce from the 
Bishop, you may call together your parishioners for the worship of 
God ? Will you not by your presence, and by its being known that 
you are at home to hear of their conduct, check the wandering of those 
who might else now be inclined to frequent the conventicle? Will you 
not on the Sunday be seen actively visiting your parishioners, urging 
them to go through the services of the day each at their homes with 
their respective families, and endeavouring by your private exhortations 
to compensate for the suspension of your public teaching? I think I 
may safely say, that those who have at heart tlie salvation of the Hock 
committed to them will agree with me in this view of the subject ; and 
will be inclined to adopt a line of conduct which will at least lead their 
parishioners to esteem them anxious for the performance of God’s 
worship. The common practice of leaving home on these occasions is 
apt on the contrary to encourage the notion that the clergyman is not 
sorry for the church being shut, and would not be grieved to hear 
during his absence, that it must continue closed, and he may remain 
away for one or two weeks more than he originally expected. How 
different is this feeling from that lively interest with which St. Paul 
describes himself animated towards the absent Thessalonians, ** night 
and day praying exceedingly that we might lee your face, and might 
perfect that which is lacking in your faith ”! . Pastok. 

# 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By anaiayous Reference to the Practices of otJycr Natiovis, 

THE serpent’s HEAD BRUISED. 

Genesis iii. 15. — “ And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise tliy head, and thou shall bruise his heel." 

Dr. Delany* observes, that it is the opinion of many writers, that it 
was in allusion to this history and this interpretation, that serpents have 
been considered as emblems of power, frqm the earliest antiq[uity, and 
hence become objects of veneration amongst idolatroul nations ; and 
we know that when Epaminopdasf intimated to his soldiers that they 
destroy the whole power of the enemy, if they could once destroy 
Spartans, who were at their head, be did this by bruising the heaa 
6^ a great serpent before them, and then shewing that the rest of the 
body was of no fpree. 


* Delany's Revelation examined with Candour, Vol. i. p. 6}. 
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The law of Tithes Is a -consider- 
ation pf mixed interest to the Church ; 
fpr though H proves the principal source 
of its ref^hue, it frequently originates 
dii^ute^ which separate the pastor from 
his doefe. < But wni^iSt we thus express 
our opinion, it r< very far from our de- 
sign to convey reflection. All we in- 
tend is a stateiheht of the fact, and all 
we require is its admission. For it is 
not true, as some assert, that the clergy 
ar^ more rigid than others in exacting 
their dues. When statutes are im- 
posed for the benefit of society, it is un- 
just to oppose their application ; never- 
theless we should form an erroneous 
estimate of human nature, were we to 
expect a tacit acquiescence in arrange- 
ments which bear upon individual feel- 
ing : and hence perhaps it is, and not 
from any exorbitant demands of the 
clergy, that the tithing system he- 
conies so unpopular. Moreover, men, 
with interoiSts clianietrically opi>oscd, 
are, generally speaking, but little com- 
petent to reason about rights ; for here 
the medium of pi-ejudice is interposed 
to blind the perception ; and, conse- 
quently, though they start with the 
fairest ideas of reciprocity, tli^y imper- 
ceptibly imbibe opinions fav3uvable to 
themselves, and so overlook the equity 
of the question before tlieni. lliis ob- 
servation is not inapplicable to tithes. 
Tlie occupier of an estate is induced 
to expend a sum of money u^on its 
improvement. As his crops increase, 
the demands of tlie titlie-owncr ad- 
vance ; and this without incurring risk 
or expense., Yet are these demands 
founded on justice, for by common 
right he is entitled to a tenth of the 
produce of the soil. But although the 
legality of the right cannot be disputed, 
ai^ although there has been a pr^ious 
knowledge of its existence, few minds 
are so regulated ns to submit to it 
without complaint. The farmer is apt 
to dislike the tithing system because 
he^coi^iders it a. clog to industry and 
exiriJp^^, ™nny instances, ex- 

to the person w1k> 

avjSlMmmi^elLdf it. 

source of discontent is the 
pij^iple^iy which, in many cases, the 
oiiit^ is established. A person 


supposes his lands exonergted from 
tithes, because for many gesierationg, 
perhaps centuries, lone have been de- 
manded, but in lieu tliereof he has 
made some small pecuniary compen- 
sation. But the owner of the tithes, 
availing hiinself of that maxim in law 
winch admits not the lapse of Church 
property, establishes Hie ranhiess of 
the modus; ifnd that, perhaps, not 
only in the absence of all documentary 

S roof, but by a rule of evidence, de- 
uced from tlie improbability of a fact, 
and not a principle of law. But here, 
as in the case before mentioned, there 
is nothing unjust, because there is no- 
thing illegal. It is also evident there 
has bc^en a long and favourable term 
to the landholder, for the same right 
which is now established did exist at 
eveiy previous interval of time. Ne- 
vertheless, were we to expect a man 
under such circumstances to eufier no 
disappointment or regret, we shoidd 
only decide as to his duty without par- 
ticipating in liis feelings. 

Hitherto we have adduced instances 
where rights are readily defined : but 
it is to be conceived, that, in a system 
which e.xistcd at least as early as the year 
786, and which has, like other systems, 
dmnng tlie lapse of ages, been subject 
to change and innovation, questions 
of great difficulty must now and then 
occur. The avarice of ecclesiastics 
has sometimes obliterated privileges 
which liad been otherwise acknow- 
ledged. “As the overflowing of 
waters,” says Sir Edward Coke, “ doth 
many times make the river to lose its 
proper channel, so, in times pas^"' ec- 
clesiastical i>er8ons, seeking tjo extend 
their liberties beyond their true bounds, 
eithfijr lost or orqoyed not those which 
of right belonged to them.” Revolu- 
tions in the government and the dieso- 
lutiqp of monasteries have idike con- 
tributed towards the destruotioil of 
records; and hence in auits respecting 
tithes, courtr* of equity have been com- 
pelled to admit as evidence What Would 
otherwise have been rejected. It is 
scarcely to be wondered that the most 
arbitrary decisions have been made. In 
one court we have judguleiits almost 
exclusively in favour of file Church, 
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whilst in another they are m decidedly 
against it. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of sur- 
prise, that a system, fi-aught with dis- 
putes, and so productive of litigation, 
should have attracted tlie attention of 
the legislature ; and, accordingly, a 
Bill is now before the House of Com- 
mons, for the purjwse of effecting a 
general commutation of tithes. 'J'he 
provisions of the Bill, even were it to 
pass into a law, heing entirely optional, 
we do not imagine, so long as questions 
of tithe remain, can he very extensive 
in their operation ; for it is unreason- 
able to suppose that the clergy would 
voluntarily relinquish the ])rivilege, 
“ Nullum fempus occurrit errlesift','" or 
that the justice of a British senate 
woidd without an equivalent remove 
it : and it is well known, that when- 
ever a commutation takes place by Act 
of Parliament, this privilege no longer 
exists. Considering the jirimary in- 
tention of a ('hristian cliiirch to be of 
a nature strictly spiritual, and knowing 
from experience that her spiritual wel- 
fare is retarded when diflercnces arise — 
no matter how — between the minister 
and his people, we jirofess ourselves 
favourable to a commutation when that 
can he made upon fair and equitable 
principles; but at the same time we 
candialy confess, tliat the Bill now' 
before us seems to offer no adequate 
compensation for that it designs to 
take aw'ay. It scarcely professes more 
than to generalize the old system of a 
corn-rent. Indeed, there is so little 
variation that w'e do not think it neces- 
sary to trouble our readers with an 
extract. The only variations we per- 
ceive are for the worse, inasmuch as 
they render the operation of the law 
moije complex and expensive. 

n e shall now state our objections 
to corn-rents. A corn-rent upon a 
long average is invariably ogainst the 
tithe owner, because whilst the quality 
of his tithe fluctuates, the quai^tity 
remains the same ; or, in other words, 
the renewal of the rent is governed by 
the price of grain, and is no* dependent 
on that conjointly with the value of 
the soil, as was tke case when first 
established. We will exemplify our 
case by a reference to one in JBcotland. 
About the year 1633 a commission was 
issued to value the tithes ; when a flflh 
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part of the rent was taken in Ueii 
of them. The valuation was made 
sometimes in money, sometimes in 
grain, and oftentimes in both. Where 
the vahie was in money the charge has 
now become a trifling consideration ; 
and even where it w'as taken in grain, 
it hears but a very small proportion to 
wlmt it would hafe been were the 
value at this clay to betaken. 'Wliere 
the proprietors did not avail themselves 
of the commission, and the valuation 
has been taken iu later times, the 
charge is of course much greater. 
Such has been foiind to be the effect of 
this corn-rent w'here it has had time to 
ojierale, and therefore we do not con- 
sider it an equitable commutation, 
excepting wdiere a fresh valuation of 
the tithe shall be made w'hcn the new 
average is struck. It is clear if land 
deteriorate in price, the conclusion to he 
drawn is directly contrary to the one 
we have made : but the only inference 
as to the future is by a reference to 
past, and by this we know that although 
there have been periods when land has 
iftiffered a temporary diminution in 
value, yet upon the whole it has risen 
inversely as the depreciation of money ; 
and that as the one has progressively 
fallen, so the other has uniformly risen. 
There is also a serious inconvenience 
in the way by which an average in 
England is struck. A corn-rent is 
generally renewable every ten or fifteen 
years. Now we will suppose a case 
of no very rare occurrence, viz. that 
during %nc of these intervals, when 
corn is low, an incumbent receives a 
rent settled upon a high average. It 
is then evident, that if the price of 
grain be at all in proportion to that of 
the other necessaries of life, a larger 
income is obtained when it is least 
required. Take the converse hypothesis, 
and a less income is obtained when a 
greater is required. Nor is the incum- 
bent alone subject to these alterations, 
for in the one case the fanner would 
have to meet a heavier charge with 
less means, and in the other a lighter 
charge with ampler means. 

But, secondly, we that th* 

price of ^ain is not a genial c^terion 
of the vmue of other titheable produce. 
We wish to s^^eak con*ectly when we 
state our belief, that a living in the 
North of England has acquired the 

K K 
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right of tithe of lead. How then 
could the price of corn he any rule in 
such a case This is, perhaps, a soli- 
tary instance where tlie rector enjoys 
a tithe which is neitlier predial,, mixed 
or personal, and therefore can have 
little w'eight against the general prin- 
ciple of ]\Jr. Circene’s bill; but we 
know that there are other crops, sveh 
as hops and i^iillet, which in some 
districts are extensively cultivated, 
with which the price of wlieat or other 
grain has no connexion. Again, the 
policy of this country seems to ap- 
proximate towards a, free trade. As 
to what may be the effect produced, 
very different opinions are entertained. 
But should the ojiening of the ports 
to foreign grain tend greatly to depress 
its value, unless every other article of 
life fall in the same proportion, the 
tithe owner and the proprietor of the 
soil may stand in very different situa- 
tions. Action has its re-action ; con- 
sequently, if an estate will not pay for 
the cultivation of wheat, some other 
crop may be substituted to remunerate 
the grower; and, in an enterprising 
nation like this, it is impossible to 
contemplate the changes in agriculture. 
For the justice of this observation let 
us appeal to the present state of many 
vicarages, the funds of w^uch have 
risen from insignificance from the 
introduction of turnips and potatoes. 
But of such advantages the incumbent 
who Has commuted his tithe cannot 
avail himself, and may thus be deprived 
of a provision equal to the support of 
his station. 

Infinitely preferable to the corn- 
rent of England is the Scottish regu- 
lation. We have already shewn how 
the tithes are assessed ; but the clergy, 
in drawing their stipends from the 
proprietors in the parisli, do not re- 
ceive them in corn, but, as with us, in 
money. They possess, however, this 
advantage over us, tliat their average 
is struck once a year, generally about 
the end of February. This is done by 
the sheriff" of the epunty, who calls to- 
getl)cr a number of respectable indi- 
viduals who have raised and sold gi'ain, 
and upon their evidence decides the 
averitgc* A^His they call the Fiars of 
the county. But even this system 
operates unequally: for in the year 
1812, the stipends wore nearly double 


to what they have subsequently been 
nor is it without its defects. We know 
not whether an occupier being also a 
proprietor is capable of giving evi- 
dence : if he he, he is an interested 
iiuliv iduul. But thft? main objection is 
this, that it does not, any more than 
our own, sever the tempoflilities of the 
Church from those of the laity, and 
however a commutation is nmde, tliis 
is the first consideration : for it is ab- 
solutely certain, that so long as pay- 
ments are made to the clergy, other- 
wise than as between landlord and 
tenant, there will he always some per- 
sons dissatisfied. It is also quite a 
mistake to suppose that corn-rents 
have removed the ground of litigation ; 
for in the county of Huntingdon, where 
the corn-rent lias been but little re- 
sorted to, there have hceji two suits 
respecting the average. The judgment 
ujum one of them seemed to hear very 
hard upon the incumbent. At the 
exjiiration of one and twenty years 
after the inclosurc, he applied for a 
new average. The proprietor of the 
land contested the point on the prin- 
ciple that the twenty-one years were 
to he computed not from the passing 
of the hill for inclosurc, but from the 
date of signing the award. T'he de- 
cision was in his favour, and it had the 
effect of striking off some years when 
coni had an liigh average, and intro- 
ducing others which yielded a low one. 
1’he other instance was where the rec- 
tor had omitted to renew’ his r(‘nt for 
two years after the period prescribed 
by his act had elapsed ; and this was 
done merely to give his parishioners 
the benefit of throwing out the two 
first years when corn had been un- 
usually dear, and of course the average 
very high. He was opposed on two 
points: first, that as he had not re- 
newed his rent at the stipulated period, 
be was not entitled to renew at all ; 


^ For what we have stated relative to 
the provision for the Scotch Church, we 
are indebted to the Rev. D, Wilkie, the 
worthy mirfster of Gifford ; who, in con- 
junction with his patron, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, has shetvti what can be done 
towards ameliorating the moral condition 
of a peogle when the chief personage in a 
parish is united with its clergyman for that 
purpose. 
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and secondly, as tlie act directed the 
magistrates in sessions to determine 
the average by the price of corn in the 
Huntingdon market, and as the return 
for that market had been discontinued, 
tlie magistrates InRl no power to fix it. 
But the Court of King’s Bench de- 
cided as tc/*lhe first, that the ground of 
objection W'as most unreasonable, for it 
had originated in a consideration of 
the rector for tlieir own interest : and 
secondly, that as tliere was no re- 
turn at Huntingdon, that of the ad- 
jacent county must be taken, and a 
mandamus was consequently issued to 
that effect. 

There is one provision iiiMr. Greene’s 
bill which must not he overlooked ; viz. 
that when a commutation takes place, 
mortuaries and Easter offerings are to 
be abolished. Now as mortuary is a fee 
due to the clergyman of a parish wdiere 
the cor]ise falls, and not that to which 
it belonged; and, moreover, since 
mortuaries can only he demanded 
when the person dies possessed of pro- 
perty to (he amount of twenty, thirty, 
or forty pounds, we know not how a 
valufition of these fees can be made, or 
how the increase of property and popu- 
lation can be calculated: and with 
respect to Easter offerings, they are 
the remains of j)crsonal tithes, and are 
charged in most cases, not upon the 
land or house, hut upon the tenant. 
It is well known, that although these 
offerings are trifling, generally 3d. or4d. 
per hciid, yet in populoiLs towns, the 
gratuities amount to a very consider- 
able sum, and wTre they abolished, 
many incumbents would be deprived of 
a considerable source of their revenue. 
Having stated our objections to the biU, 
we will put down one circumstance fa- 
vourable to corn-rents, and it is the only 
one we know : viz. that the rector or 
vicar is relieved from the expense of all 
buildings, &c. and the dilapidations 
thereon, which he would necessarily be 
subject to had he received his qpm- 
mutation in land. 

KbnboUon, March 20, 1828. 

• 

The following observations may serve 
to direct attention t<4 the language of the 
Bill, which miglit be rendered more accu- 
rate and precise. 

Title. * Benefices and Livings these 
terms arc repeated throughout the Dill; 


J?5l 

both are unnecessary, for they are synotil- 
rnoiis. Benefice signifies any ecclesiasti- 
cal living or promotion.* • A Prebendary, 
an Archdeacon, or a Chancellor of a 
Church, may have tithes, or a portion of 
tithes, and it might he said that he is an 
incumbent of an ecclesiastical benefice :f 
yet from the title and the preamble, which 
ought to declare the^object of the Act, it is 
apprehended that the ]Jill is not intended 
to apply to such persons; nor to deans and 
chapters, nor eleemosynary corporations. 
Perhaps the most apt description of those 
receivers of tithes meant to be comprised 
in the Bill, would be ** ecclesiastical person:^ 
having the cure of souls.” 

Next, w’ho are the persons with whom 
the commutation is to be made, and by 
whom the compensation is to be given? 
In the first paragraph, there are two de- 
sfiiptious of them. (1) Owners of lands. 
(2) Owners of messuages, farms, Linds, 
or tenements; and the latter is commonly 
used in the Bill. The phrase “lands or 
tenements ” is more concise, and is equally 
comprehensive. It seems to be the design 
of the Bill that all the payments in lieu of 
tithes are to be charged upon land or 
houses, so as to give the incumbent a power 
jof distress. 'I'ithes of fi&h, wliich are pay- 
able in some places, do not seem to be pro- 
vided for. 

The things to be commuted are, “ all 
tithes of what nature or kind soever, and 
all compositions real, moduses, and pre- 
scriptive payments in lieu of tithes, [all] 
dues, oblations and obventions;” and in 
page 19, “mortuaries” are added to the 
list. It will, we think, be very difficult 
to estimate the compensation for mor- 
tuaries and Easter dues. By the latter the 
parishiAiers are wont to testify their sense 
of the fidelity and care of their spiritual 
pastor; hence the amount received on this 
claim is variable, but is frequently consi- 
derable. Perhaps it would be better if 
mortuaries and Easter dues were excep- 
tions, As to oblations and obventions,” 
they must have been inserted by mistake; 
for such, we conceive, even in popish times, 
were never considered as payments to the 
Priest^r Incumbent. 

The first enacting clause is incorrect. 
It states that Incumbents, by agreement 
with owners of lands, may commute ; 
whereas the very next clause prorides that 
the patron must be a party to the agree- 
ment. The first clause might stand thus : 
** All tithes, &c. which of right belong to 
or have been received by persons having 
the cure of souls, may be commuted, 


* Terrnes de la Lcj'. f 3 Inst. 155. 
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except, &c. in such manner and subject to 
such restrictions as are hereinafter set 
forth.” The simple monosyllable “ may ” 
is quite as potent as ** it shall and may be 
lawful.” 

P.1, line 26. — It is here contemplated 
that there may be at the same time two 
Incumbents of one and the same benefice. 
Is this so? Anij^ in line 25, should be the, 

P. 1, line 27. — Owners of messuages, 
farms, lands, ana tenements, within the 
parish or other limits of such benefice or 
living.” This long, awkward, and incor- 
rect form constantly occurs.* Read the 
clause thus : “ whenever the patron or 
patrons of an ecclesiastical benefice, the 
incumbent thereof, and the persons whose 
lands or tcnemefits or the occupiers thereof 
are subject to pay tithes, or charges in lieu 
of tithes, mortuaries or other dues, to the 
incumbent for the time being of such hene- 
fice, snail desire to commute the same for 
annual sums,” &c. Suppose there are 


three farms in a parish, and that two are 
tithe-free, yet the Bill requires that the 
owners of farms tithe-free shall consent to 
a petition to commute tithes. 

P. 2, line 10. — ” A copy of the petition 
with the signatures ,and seals tliereto.” 
Dele ” and seals.” The Bill requires the copy 
of the seal of a Dean and Cii^iar, or oi a 
College to be inserted in the newspapers. 

P. 3, lino 16. — If the great tithes of a 
benefice arc impropriated or appropriated, 
why should the owner of such tithes be a 
necessary party to a petition to commute 
the small tithes ? The Bill does not pro- 
vide lor the commutation of such great tithes. 

P.21, line 42. — This clause implies that 
a payment in respect of a monument or a 
vault is a SHrphre fee, w'hich it is not. 

P. 35, line lO. — This clause is contrary 
to the fundamental principle in the eccle- 
siastical laws W'hich docs not permit a Bishop 
to affect the possessions of his see w'ithout 
the consent of his Chapter. 


LAW REPORT.— RIGHT TO PEWS. 


A correspondent states the following 
case: — 

“(1) Our population is 1100; oui 
church holds at the most 400 ; but, in 
consequence of our system of pews per-' 
mitling one man, or perhaps two, to 
occupy the room of five or six, it affords 
accommodation to 300 only. (2) We 
a])ply for leave to enlarge our church, 
upon tlie equitable principle of every man 
paying for hi» ow n ; (thus sparing the parish 
the levying of a rate, which would be 
utterly unfair, for many of the rate-payers 
have already their own pews,) agreeing 
that all shall be done under the Ordinary's 
cognizance, as to price, individual buyers, 
&c. But the law' says, No, the whole 
disposal of pews is in the Ordinary.” 

As to (1) we say, the system of per- 
mitting one man to possess a pew capable 
of containing five or six, is, generally 
speaking, not only not authorised, but 
utterly against law; and is, in fact, a 
breach of duty in the Churchwardens, and 
also in the Archdeacon and Ordinary, 
who should, from time to time, inquire 
whether any such irregularities exist. 
The law says that the Churchwardens, 
except in the case of faculties and pre- 
scriptive rights, ought, from time to time, 
so to dispose of and arrange the sittings 
and p^s as may conduce most to the 


• Incorrect because an Incumbent may 
be entitled to tithes out of his parish. — 2 

Blk. 28. 


accommodation of the existing congre- 
gation, i.e. of parishioners who request 
seats. Hence pews may be divided ; and 
families, which have been reduced in num- 
ber, must give np their surplus scats ; in 
short, no space sliould be lost or mis- 
applied, and every sitting in a church 
should have its occuixmt. The Church- 
wardens act in this matter as the offi- 
cers of the Ordinary; if, ihcn, their de- 
cision is not satisfactory to the parties, 
reference should be had to the Oi di- 
nary, whose decision is final. (See Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for October, 1827, 
p. 647.) 

(2) It is not unfair that parishioners 
w'ho have pews should contribute to a rate 
for enlarging a church. The sittings in a 
church are the property of alt the pa- 
rishioners; but to insure order, the law’ 
allows certain individuals to have the 
exclusive use of them; such privilege is 
enjoyed by the exclusion and at the ex- 
pense of those who have an equal right. 
Hence it is perfectly equitable that those 
who have seats should contribute towards 
providing acconamodation for others who 
are excluded for their benefit. 

Although it is clearly expedient that 
the Ordinal^ should very rarely exercise 
his power of annexing certain seats or 
pews to particular houses for ever, yet we 
apprehend if the circumstances of the 
parish rendered it advisable not to have re- 
course to a rate, and individuals proposed 
to build and maintain a gallery or enlarge 
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a church at their own expense, the Ordi- 
nary would grant seats or pews to such 
individuals, and assure them for ever to 
the possessors of their respective houses 
for the time being. 

We take this onportunity of noticing 
that the late Lord Cliief Baron Macdonald 
decided in incase but just published (Lous> 


ley o. Hayward, 1 Vounge, & Jervis, 
Ex. Rep. 586), that a person can, for a 
house out of the parish, prescribe for a pew 
in the body of the church. This decision 
is irreconcilable with the clearest principles 
of eccfesiastical law ; and the reasons upon 
which the learned judge founded his 
judgment are not satisfactory. 


VIONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the following paragraph, 
which appeared in the Mornhiy Chro- 
nicle a few weeks ago. 

Canada is fast becoming another Ireland, 
in consequence of the mad attempt to esta- 
blish the Church of England in a country 
where she is without followers. lu a series 
of letters from Canada, from one of the 
Scotch settlers, published in the Gtasgmv 
67oo»/c/c, we have some striking instances 
of the immorality to which this attempt 
has given rise. Large sums of money are 
spent on Episcopal Clergymen. From the 
Society for Piopagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, each Clergyman of the Church 
of England receives 200/. a year, and the 
consuiuence is, that that Chinch is rich in 
pastois who aie without flocks. For in- 
stance, there are five Episcopal churches 
in the Niagara district, which cost the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel 100/. 
annually, at three of which the hearers 
are from twelve to jifteen on a good day^ 
and the whole congregation of one of them 
is carried away in two waggons, one of 
which contains three souls. The Presby- 
terians, indignant at the attempts at de- 
ception practised for the sake of pocketing 
money, are now, it seems, making exer- 
tions to ascertain the number of persons 
belonging to other communions, and to the 
Church of England, in each township, 
county, and district in both provinces; and 
the following is given as a ^mple : 

“ I will now quote the returns I have 
received from four townships in the Eastern 
District, giving a census of the people 
therein, made not more than a week ago, 
and to which the signatures of two clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland ace affixed. 


POPULATION or GLENGARY, UPPER CA- 
NADA, IN THE YEAR 1827. 


Towiisliips. 

Pres. 

Epis. 

Catlr. 

Charlottenburg . 

. 2104 . 

. 75 . 

. 1652 

Lancaster «... 

. 902 . 

. — . 

. 1019 

Kenyon 

. 597 . 

. — . 

. 490 

Locluel 

. 1152 . 

. 1 . 

. 662 


4755 

76 

3823 


** A few individuals, who belong not to 
any of the three denominations in the pre- 
ceding statement, arc not included. 

“ John Mackfnzie, 

• Archibald CoNNEL.” 

From the Ortowa to Detroit, the com- 
municants of the English Church (that 
Church for w'hich the impiovcment of the 
colony was first retarded on account of 
reserves in land, and its morality is next 
sacrifi^d in the encouragement of a trade 
in orthodoxy) do not amount in all to the 
number of Presbyterians in these four dis- 
tricts. 

Wc have been favoured with the 
following remarks on tlie above state- 
ment, by a gentleman lately returned 
from Canada, and well acquainted with 
the district alluded to. 

1& appears to be the writer’s object to 
shew that the Church of England is forced 
upon the people, and supported in the 
Colony to the manifest injury of the 
Kirk of Scotland; that the bulk of the 
population being Presbyterian, there ex- 
ists a strong bias in favour df a Presby- 
terian establishment, while the scanty 
attendance at the ministrations of the 
Clergy of the Church of England evinces 
the general antipathy with which she is 
regarded. 
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In order to give some colouring of truth 
to these misrepresentations, a very unfair 
method is pursued. The settlement known 
by the name of Glengary is adduced as an 
example of the numeiical strength of the 
Presbyterian congregations, us contrasted 
with those of the Church of England. 
Had a comparison been instituted between 
the respective flocks of the Clergyman of 
the Chinch of England, and of the mini- ^ 
ster of the Kirk *of Scotland, in any one 
district, town, or village in the whole 
colony, where both regularly officiate, 
and where the population is of the mixed 
nature, which is found throughout the 
Canadas, except in the French and in the 
two Scotch settlements, a correct estimate 
of the real state of things might be found. 
Rut injustice has been done the Church of 
England in the selection that has been 
made. Glengary is a settlement composed, 
with very few exceptions, of Scotch emi- 
grants only, and their descendants. Nor 
is it a matter of sui prise that they should 
continue stedfast in their attachment to 
their national Church, more especially 
since they have had Presbyterian ministers 
among them from the very fii' t commence- 
ment of the settlement, which is one of the 
oldest in Upper Canada. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the first minister they had, al- 
though he continued to labour among them 
in that capacity to the day of his death, 
had his family brought up in the principles 
of the Established Church, and two of his 
sons are at this time exercising their func- 
tion as Clergymen in the service of the 
Church of England. 

Tliere are at present in Glengary, two 
ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, one of 
whom has lately solicited orders in the 
Church of England ; but as ye^ there 
never has been a missionary of the latter 
communion stationed in Glengary, nor 
within several miles of it ; so that the 
Presbyterian ministers have hitherto had 
undisturbed possession of the settlement; 
it being the practice of the Bishop of Que- 
bec to withhold the services of his clergy 
until a church is conveyed to his Lordship 
in trust for the Church of England, and 
until a formal application has been thade, 
signed by several heads of families, request- 
ing that a new niission may be opened in 
the quarter where the building is erected. 
The condition of Glengary, therefore, in 
the particulars here adverted to, is unlike 
that of any other settlement in the Canadas, 
which is not strictly Roman Catholic. 
Government has appropriated funds for the 
maintenance of the tw^o Presbyterian mi- 
nisters resident in tlie settlement, as well 
as ibr the support of the Scotch Roman 
Catholic Bishop and his Clergy, who have 


established themselves in that part of Glen- 
gary which is occupied by llighlanders. 
These people constitute the Roman Ca- 
tholic portion of the population. 

It would have been far more ingenuous 
if the WTiter in questrm had given a com- 
parative view of the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian congregations at Cornwall and 
Kingston. There are no other places in 
Upper Canada, w'here a Clergyman of the 
Church of England and a minister of the 
Kirk of Scotland has each a separate 
church of his own. And except at Lan- 
caster in the Goii district, and at Glengary, 
they are the only places in the province 
where a regularly ordained Presbyterian 
minister is stationed. At Lancaster, the 
church in which the minister in commu- 
nion with the Kirk holds his meeting, is 
open to preachers of all denominations, 
whether itinerant or othciwise, although 
it was the intention of several of the sub- 
scribers, by whose means the edifice was 
finished, to have had it deeded as in other 
ea>es, to the Bishop of the diocese. But 
as the building is now' w'hat in America is 
called a “ free church,’' the missionary re- 
sident near Lancaster has ceased to have 
any connexion w'ltli it; and confines his 
ministrations on the Sunday to his own 
church, which is situate in a more eligible 
position, about three miles from the village. 
From these three places, and from no 
others within the limits of Upper Canada, 
can the feeling of the people be ascertained 
with regard to their relative attachment to 
the Chun lies of England and Scotland. 
For the Kirk is absolutely iniknow'ii else- 
w'here in the character which it has of late 
assumed, of a rival of the Church of Eng- 
land. In all other parts of the province, 
the Scotch emigrants conform to tlie Esta- 
blishment, and partake of the sacraments 
at the hands of her Clergy. 

At Cornwall, the Presbyterians have, 
with difficulty, (owing to the smallness of 
their numbers, and the existence of an in- 
creasing Episcopal congregation in the 
place) after the lapse of some years, been 
enabled, not indeed to finish their church, 
but to put the building in a tolerably 
decent condition for the performance of 
public worship in it. The congregation 
that assembles there is, by at least one- 
half, ^smaller than that of the Church of 
England. This is the only one to which 
the Presbyterian clergyman ftnds it expe- 
dient to administer, although he is a confess- 
edly zealous man, an^ highly respectable 
in his communion : whereas the missionary 
of the Establishment, besides officiating in 
his own church at Cornwall regularly on 
the Sunday, does duty at a village about 
six miles fioni thence, when liis health 
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permits, and from time to time visits a 
congregation that he has at a more consi- 
derable distance. 

It is well known that the number of ad- 
herents of the Church of England at King- 
ston, indcpendently^f those belonging to 
the military and naval establishments, far 
exceeds that of the Kirk of Scotland. And 
as a proof how little partiality is cxliibited 
by the people of Upper Canada for the 
Kirk, and how little disposed they appear 
to be to join her form of worship, it is 
worthy of remark, that there are two dis- 
tinct IVesbytcrian churches at Kingston. 
It is notorious that a church was erected, 
and a minister called in from the United 
States, when at the very time there was 
in tlie town a Scotch ehiircli sufTiciently 
large to afford every accornniudatiun to all 
the Presbyterians, of whatever description 
they might be ; and when a Scotch mi- 
nister was resident there, whose zeal and 
talents rendered him tlie leading man in 
the denomination to which he belonged. 
A similar course has been taken not long 
since, by a large body of Presbyter ans in 
the City of Montreal, in Lower Canada. 
Be then the design of thoac, who of late 
have endeavoured to mislead the public on 
the subject of the church in Canada, what 
it may — of this they must be aware, if they 
are at all acquainted with the character 
and disposition of the Protestants in the 
Colony, and if influenced by a candid 
spirit, they would not conceal the cirenm- 
Blancc, that there exists as yet, during the 
infancy of the Church of England in the 
two provinces, no bias whatever among 
the people generally, in favour of any 
other national church. And if 11 is Ma- 
jesty’s government persevere in uphold- 
ing the present establishment, it will be 
seen hereafter that the great mass of the 
rising generation will conform to it, and 
that the Chuich of England is best fitted 
to promote true religion in the colony, 
and to eng nder in the hearts of llie 
people a lasting attachment to the parent 
state. 

The statement which has been made 
concerning the five churches in the Nia- 
gara district, three of which have been re- 
presented as destitute of congregations, 
requires some notice. There are in the 
district four missionaries of the EstablisVied 
Church— two only of whom may be said 
to be efficient clergymen. Of the other 
two, one is released from all^ duty, in con- 
sideration of his extreme old age and long 
services ; the other,«owing to a bodily in- 
firmity, which causes his voice to be 


scarcely intelligible, and which has gra- 
dually increased for the last few years^can 
hardly be expected to attract a large con- 
gregation, in a country where much is 
required of the officiating minister, and 
where* his hearers in must instances have 
to travel many miles to the church. An 
eccentricity in his manners, which contri- 
butes to make him less popular in the 
pulpit than he wotlld otherwise be, will 
also account in a gredt measure for the 
small number of his hearers. Another 
of the churches to which allusion has been 
made, is so ill placed, as has appeared since 
the erection of it, and is so remote from 
the bulk of the people, that they cannot, 
without much erfbition and inconvenience, 
attend divine service when performed 
there ; but the clergyman attached to it 
has a large congregation in one of the 
neighbouring settlements. The third 
church mentioned as being thinly attended 
is distant from Niagara about six miles — 
the village in which it stands has recently 
decreased much in population : there is n& 
resident clergyman, none has ever been 
stationed in the place, nor is it visited by 
any ministers besides those of the cstablish- 
inenl. Divine service is only performed 
in the village periodically, and not always 
•on the Sunday. On these occasions the 
church is generally served, without any in- 
creased expense to the Society for the 
Propagation of tiie Gospel, by their mis- 
sionary stationed at the town of Niagara, 
Although, matters, with respect to these 
three churches, bear an unsatisfactory as- 
pect as compared with others in the diocese, 
yet the congregations are not to be regarded 
as small, considering all circumstances. 
On the other hand, it appears to be admitted 
that two, at least, of the five cliurches in 
the diftrict are well filled every Sunday. 
The deficiency in the other three is amply 
counterbalanced by three distinct congre- 
gations in the back-settlements, which be- 
nefit in rotation by the services of the two 
efficient clergymen, who have been named. 
These congregations are not inferior to any 
in the district. When, therefore, the in- 
firmities of two out of the four missionaries 
employed in tliat part of the diocese, are 
borne in mind, together with disadvan- 
tages under which the three comparatively 
ill-attended churches labour at the present 
juncture, it may be asserted without hesi- 
tation, that upon the whole, the Established 
Church presents a gratifying state of pros- 
perity, and is afforded an extensive and 
fruitful field for the labours of the clergy 
in the district of Niagara. * 
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(extracts from letters.) 

GuanajcuafOy Augmi 23, 1827. 

You ask me about the state of reli- 
gion here, whetlier tlie lower orders are 
nominally Catholics^, and tlie higlier pf 
the same profesifioii. 

J feci your questions rather above 
me, not having had the means, for 
want of the language, of mixing in 
Mexican society. As far, however, as 
hare observation goes, and from what I 
hear occasionally, 1 will answer you. As 
to profession, therefore, there is here 
no alterijative, — rich and poor must he 
Catholics; neither, I fear, in realiti/, is 
there any alternative between that Re- 
ligion and none at all; — liow should 
there? There arc no books on that 
subject in the Spanish language, other 
than those which are strictly Romish, 
and the only ones in any other lan- 
guage are French, which ai e read by a 
few of the upper classes, and which, no 
doubt, produce tluur fruits amongst 
them. 1 am told that disregard for 
their church and infidelity are making 
considerable ju'ogress in this class; but 
that, notwithstanding, when it comes 
to a death-bed, or the anpreltf nsion of 
one, they arc exceedingly anxious for 
the “ Shrift.” There is in all this 
nothing but what is quite natural. In- 
tercourse with the rest of the world, 
which they never had before, must open 
the eyes of the classes who have some 
education to much of the nonsense they 
have been crammed with ; and having 
no knowledge themselves on the sul)- 
ject, they cannot discriminate between 
religion and its abuse. Then, in the 
lives of the Priests, they have a plau- 
sible argument against the truth of 
religion. Some of these worthies, I 
am told, are the most j)rofligate^ cha- 
ractei-s in the country ; — keepers of 
gaming-tables; patrons of cock-fight- 
ing; husbands of many wives. 

As to the lower orders, I must say, 
they seem to be attentive to their reli- 
gion; go at what hour you will into 
any of their churches, on any day you 
will find* many of this sort on their 
knees; but, I fancy, there it ends; the 
religion is an easy one; the business 
of the churdi once dispatched, the rest 


of the Sunday is a day of plea.sure or 
business; it is invariably market day; 
and here, about tt*n o’clock in the 
morning, a procession, with a hand of 
music, bearing a cock exalted in a ca^e, 
march to the cock-})it through the prin- 
cipal streets. Honesty is certainly not 
a prevailing quality amongst them; 
and, as to other matters amongst the 
lower orders, concubinage is the pre- 
vailing state of society, owing to the 
excessive marriage fees of the church, 
which amount, I bcliex e, to twenty-five 
dollars. 

Now the remedy for all this must 
come fiom England: they arc learning 
to read, and they have no good books ; 
elenienlary books there are absolutely 
none. You will see a child, fi\ e or six 
years of age, learning to read in a pro- 
found dissertation on the nature and 
spirit of lav^s, and so on; they, conse- 
quently, acquire no ideas. It may be 
expected that as they advance to read- 
ing hooks will be jiroduced — all, there- 
fore, depends on tin* kind of books. I 
saw the agent of the Bible Society in 
Mexico, and he appears to he as judi- 
ciou.s, discreet a man as they could have 
selected for so arduous and delicate an 
otfice. Since his arrixal, Bibles arc 
jniblicly sold, as are a translation, by 
Blanco White, of Paley’s Evidences, of 
Portcus’.s small Tract on the same sub- 
ject, and another hook, which I am 
sorry 1 have forgotten, I think it W'as 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 

\Miat are xx anted are school-books for 
children, and a selection of such for 
men as may tend to establish the tnitli 
and importance, and enforce the pre~ 
cepts of’ religion — I mean the Chris- 
tian religion generally. Care must 
be taken at first not to touch on the 
distinction betw'een Homan Catholic 
and Protestant. I should think “ the 
Whole Duty of Man,” expunging any 
obndxious passages, if there are any, 
would be an excellent book for them. 
Indeed I do, not recollect that it coix- 
tains anything which could be thought 
oflensive. 

GuanaxmtOy Nov, 18 , 1827 . 

Mr. Tliomson, the agent of the 
Bible Society, reached this place yes- 
terday from Mexico, having stopped a 
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few (lays at QuLratro and Zelaya ; he 
says lie liaH been tolerabl}'^ successful 
on his journey, and lie has brouglit with 
liim about 900 dollars, the produce of 
his sales of Bibles yid other books since 
he left Mexico, lie tells me, which I 
am happy to hear, tliat he generally 
lias a fair proportion of the Clergy on 
his side, and even has some of them 
onijiloyed in fighting liis battles in a 
newspaper controversy, that has been 
carrying on against his Bibles; the 
agitation of whicli, in so public a man- 
ner, is likely, 1 hope, to do his cause 
more good than harm. It hap])ens 
rather unfortunately, that the Bibles 
they have sent him do not contain the 
Apocrypha, and as these books are 
considered genuine in the Romish 
Churcli, and, 1 believe, some of their 
jieculiar doctrines even rest upon cer- 
tain passages in them ; their omission 
fiirnishes the ojiponents w'ith a very 
l)lau!?ible argument, as to mutilating 
the Scriptures, &c. Such as they are, 
however, he finds a ver}' fair demand 
for them, at a price which he estimates 
will pay all costs. ITis method when 
he reaches a place where he determines 
to open his stores is, after fixing on 
some room or emjity shop, to publish 
a hand-bill, of which the following is 
a copy : — 

AVISO IMPORTANTE. 

Ed la Ca!>a de se 

veuden Bihlias y Testamentos en Castel- 
lano, en buenas pastas, y a los predos 
cqiiitutivos que en seguida se espresan. 


Pei.Kca. 

La Biblia, en 8** 3 0 

Idem 12® 2 4 

El Kuevo Testamento, 8®. y 12®. 1 0 

Los Libros, Salmos, Proverbios, Ecle- 
siastes h Isaias, en un Toino . 0 4 


San Lucas y los Hechos, en un Tonio 0 4 

Se hallan tambien Biblias en Hebreo, 
Griego y Latin. De^stos Libros hay algunos 
ejemplores en pastas inuy ricas. 

Esta Venta serd por solo dias, y se 
espera que los que quieran proporcioifarse 
estos codigos sagrados de nuestra saiita 
Religion no malograidn le ocasion que 
ahora se les presenta." * 

Tlie Bible he has the Spanish trans- 
lation of Padre Scio, a received version 
in 4he Romiidi Cliurch, and, as far as 1 
have observed, not veiy different from 
ours. The octavo size is decidedly 

VOL. X. NO. IV. 


preferred to twelves, and Bibles* to 
Testaments. Those in handsome bind- 
ings sold readily at live (»r six dollars. 
The little books sold readily, but those 
with the Psalms, &c. in preference to 
the others. He sold a very few’ of the 
copies in the dead languages in Mexico. 

He has also got^wdtli him some of 
the translations I nam#d to you in my 
last, of Paley's IMdenccs and others, 
of which he sells some copies, princi- 
pally Paley’s. These latter books are 
sent out by a Society I never heard of 
before, called the Spaniah Translation 
Society, at tlie head of which I see is 
Lord Calthorpe ; its place of meeting, 
No. 13, Cluihlford Street: — for further 
particulars 1 would rc'cmnincnd you to 
get one of their papers. 

1 am led into all this detail about 
Mr. Thomson and his proceedings, by 
observing in the C’bristi;in Remem- 
brancer, that our Societies have begun 
to turn their attention this way. I 
think it right to communicate what is 
passing here, as well as tlie sentiments 
I can gutheK on the subject from Mr. 
fTlioinsoii, whom I decidedly consider 
from his moderation, good sense, and 
experience in these countries, high 
authority; as if the Societies are in- 
tending to do any thing, iliese hints 
may be ^forth their consideration. 

Sir. Thomson then fears that the 
Translation Society are getting on too 
fast. At present a great many of the 
clergy are very well disposed to coun- 
tenance the circulation of the Bible ; 
Uiis is* one great step gained he is 
apprehensive, if they see this follow’ed 
up instantly by an influx of books, the 
w’orks of Protestants, i. e. heretical 
authors, they may take the alarm and 
withdraw their eountenance altogether, 
which, in the infancy of tlie business, 
would be very usurious. It w^ould be 
of no use to urge against an alarm of 
this sOrt, that the books contain nothmg 
offensive to the Roman religion ; tb^ 
bulk of the clergy would never read 
them, and the others might begin to 
doubt w^hat would come next 

Mr. Thomson's plan, therefore, would 
be to let the Bible do its work||^r a 
aliort time by Itself, or if the imreasing 
desire for books demands a supply, 
which, I think, it decidedly doe^ let it 
• consist of a selection from (fatkoUc 
authors, such as treat of morals and 
L L 
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such points of religion as there are no 
differences about, and especially those 
which go to establish the truth of re- 
ligion; — these not in separate tracts, 
but bound in volumes, some more hand- 
somely bound than others, but all well. 
Mr. T. is decidedly averse to giving the 
books, and only doer it in peculiar a^d 
very few cases. 

By proceeding in this gradual man- 
ner, he considers the objects in view 


will be much more surely, and not 
much less rapidly attained. 

Mr. T. thinks an arrangement may 
be made with a bookseller in Mexico, 
to adopt these bookv, and put liis own 
title page to them, which would pro- 
bably give them further security. 

f Tlie Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has made a liberal grant of 
elementary Spanish books, to be sent 
out to Mexico.] 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


5th March, 1828. — Grants. — Staun- 
ton, Gloucestershire, 354; Rangewor- 
thy, ditto, 10/. ; Bloxwich, Stafford- 
shire, 90/.; Wednesbury, ditto, 150/.; 
Denton, Northampton, 40/. ; Long 
Wiltenham, Bucks, 35/.; Festiniog, 
Merioneth, additionally, 12/.; Brix- 
ham, Devon, additionally, 60/. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. 

Mr. Editor, — Dr. BeH has some- 
where asserted, that ^^one quarter of 
a century only had elapsed since the 
publication, in liondon, of the Madras 
system of education, and in less than half 
that time it was transplanted ^to every 
quarter of the globe ; and it has now 
reached the remotest regions of the 
earth, everywhere diffusing the bless- 
ings of moral, religious, and useful 
knowledge, and carrying with it the 
means of civilization, and tlif gfed 
tidings of peace and salvation." It is 


much to be wished that such evidence 
were occasionally given of tliis interest- 
ing truth as might stir up within us a 
wholesome jealousy, lest we suffer the 
plant which we have raised to languish 
in its native soil, and might render us 
duly observ’ant of the signs of tlie times, 
and the mercies, which are thick upon 
the earth as the morning dew. I shall 
set the example, by giving you the fol- 
lowihg “ extrait d'un rapport an Roi, 
dat(* du 24 Janvier, 1828, par Ic Che- 
valier d’Abrahamson." Short as it is, 
it contains an authoritative statement of 
the wonderful progress which educa- 
tion is making in the kingdom of Den- 
mark. And 1 shall be amply repaid 
for doing this, if some other corre- 
spondent is induced to do the same by 
any other country, where the seed 
which has been carried from Britain 
is flourishing as a tree, and, in like 
manner, bearing abundant fruit. 

Tlie extract is as follows : — 


** A la fin de la Iro ann^e, savoir le 31 Dec. 

1823 . . 

. . . 244 ecoles 

2de 

1824 . . . 

. . 605 

3m« 

1825 . . < 

. . 1143 

4ine 

1826 . . . 

. . 1545 « 

et Sale 

1827 . . . 

. . 2003 

Ecoles qui vont ^tre organises en 

1828 . • . 

. . 368 


Ce qui fait pour tout le rnyaume, 

Ecoles declares pour fenseignement niutuel 2371. 

By a private letter, Major Abrahamson says that there are 132,786 children 
in the 2003 schools. 


CRITO CANTABRIGIENSfS. 

^ Note was received too late to he inserted in its projior place,'] 

Crito Cantabrigiensis presents his compliments to the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer, and to the writer of the article on the Vindication of Mr. 
Pomon, with many thanks for the commendation bestowed on that work, and 
for the flattering notice of its reputed author. 
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It was an ungrateful task to point out the errors of a person in Bp. But]gess’ 
station ; and it affords Crito Cantubrigiensis great consolation to find his go'bd 
intention in the undertaking uniformly acknowledged. There are however, in 
his work, some expressions which he would gladly soften, in a second edition. 

May C. C. be jdlowed to observe, that he was not serious, in his allusion to 
the well-known story of Gregorius Nazianzenus; and that he never supposed 
Mr. Person to be serious when he talked of his favourite Gregory ? 

And lastly, C. C. will just state, that h^ omitted the sentence relating to Sir 
JMartin Mar-all, (1) because it had been omitted by Bp. Burgess; (2) because 
noUdng depended upon it ; and (3) because it contained too ludicrous an image 
for serious writing, and he there wa4 writing seriously. 

Cambridge j 15 /A March^ 1828. 


Public Meetings. — ^The following 
Anniversaries will take place according 
to the respective dates. 

The Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy 
in St. Paul's, on Thursday, 8th May. 

The General Meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on Tues- 
day, 20th May. 

The Examination of the Children of the 


Clergy Orphan Society, in St. John's Wood 
Road, on Friday, 23d May. 

The General Meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, will be held in Freemasons’ Hall at 
the end of May, of which public notice will 
be given. 

The Meeting of the Charity Schools of 
the Metropolis* in Sl Paul's Cathedral, on 
Thursday, 5th June. 


LITERARY • REPOR^^ 


NOTICE OF BOORS. 

Scripture Natural History ; or, a de^ 
scripitve Account of the Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology of the Bible, 
iUustraied by Engravings. By Wm. 
Carpenter. London, 8 vo. pp. 606. 
12s. 

Every one knows that the style and 
mode of expression of the sacred 
writers is highly figurative and meta- 
phorical. Their object, however, must 
not be considered as limited to embel- 
lishment; they had chiefly in view 
the enforcing and illustration of those 
grand trut||B, which they were charged 
to communicate to the human race. 
Many of the objects employed by 
them for the purpose of illustration, 
are, however, unknown to the general 
readers of Scripture; and it is not 
unfrequently necessary to have re- 
course to the aid of commentators, in 
order to a full exposition of the senti- 
ments of the inspired peiynen, and to 
dispel the obscurity which might other- 
wise hang over eveq the most important 
and choicest parts of their writings. 

We are uiclined to think, that the 
adoption of a style so eminently dis- 
tinguishad for variety of figure and 


illustration, must be accounted for, 
not merely by the sanguine tempera- 
ment and vivid imagination pecuhar to 
those who live under a tropical sun, 
but also by the very nature of the 
subjects of which revelation consists. 
Tins we conceive will appear from the 
following considerations. 

The senses being the only inlets to 
hdlhiav knowledge, the ideas commu- 
nicated by them, are not merely the 
first w^hich, in point of time, are im- 
pressed upon the mind, but may be 
regarded as the origin and source of 
all others. The structure of language, 
the copiousness of which must Sways 
be dependant upon the number and 
variety of ideas it is required to express, 
is open to a similar remark ; so that 
the dementary and constituent parts 
of all languages, but especially of 
parent languages, will be found to 
consist of words applicable in their 

* Tickets must be obtained, and can 
only be had of the Treasurer and Stewards, 
or by those Members of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, who per- 
sonally attend the meeting of that Society 
next preceding the meeting of the^Children 
in the Cathednd. 
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priniitive meaning to those objects only 
which are sensible and material. In 
the padnal development of the human 
intellect, and the successive midtipli- 
cation of its ideas, it became necessary 
to fix upon terms representing such 
ideas as were of an abstmet and im- 
material nature. 'Tliis was to be 
effected either b5 the invention of new 
and arbitrary symbols, or by various 
combinations of clementaiy words 
already existing, and the application 
of them in a new and secondary mean- 
ing. The latter expedient appears to 
have been generally adopted; and 
that, in all probability, because of an 
analogy which existed, or was supposed 
to exist, between the powers and faculties 
of the body and those of the mind ; 
between the ideas conve3’cd by the 
senses and those derived from reflection. 
The consequence of this has been (and 
it is one which has frequently been 
deplored) that in the discussion both 
of metaphysical and ethical truths, 
and indeed of all toj)icsbut those which 
concern quantity, thereHias been a 
vagueness and uncertainty both of 
aigument and conclusion; which has 
been owing to this circmnstaiice, that 
many of the terms employed have two 
diflerent senses, a primaiy,. and se- 
condary, so that tlie}^ arc not always 
accepted in that precise and abstract 
meaning wliich is essential in strict and 
demonstrative reasoning. The diffi- 
culties which have thus ari^n m^y in 
some degi’ce have been obviated, ♦5’^ 
accurate definitions and explications of 
terms; but this remedy must ever be 
partial, as the mind cannot easily or 
always reject tlie more familiar and 
eve^-day signification of words, and 
confine itself' entirely to the scientific ; 
and nothing can effectually relieve 
these sulyects from their present vague- 
ness and uncertainty, but the invention 
of a strictly technical language, the 
terms of which, like the arbitrary 
symbols of algebra, shall have but one 
fixed and definite meaning. 

But if those sciences," the object of 
which are strictly natural, stand in the 
predicament we have thus attempted 
to ezplakx, it might be expected, and 
even feared, tliat the truths and mys- 
tmes pf revelation, and the attributes 
a purely spiritual Being, would be 
but ill-conveyed to the human mind 


Bepart. 

by so clumsy an instrument as lan- 
guage, which in its origin was exclu- 
sively appropriated to material objects^ 
We are not, however, at liberty to form 
any other conclusioh on tins subject, 
than that the common language of 
men is, notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties which Tie in the way of such 
an application of it, fiilly adeemate to 
the communication of the whole body 
of revealed truth. Tliat it is in fact 
so employed, should be enough to 
satisfy us 011 this head ; and thougli 
doubtless other means might have 
been devised, free from the objections 
to whicli common language is exposed, 
yet it is not consistent with the analogy 
of God’s providence to resort to ex- 
traordinary means and supernatural 
agency, w'hen the object in view can 
be attained by the operation of second 
causes, and the application of merely 
human power. It is however remark- 
able, that in order to accomplish the 
all-iuiportfuit pur})ose of commimi- 
catifig in an intelligible and strik- 
ing manner, the truths of revela- 
tion, the sacred writers, owing in 
a great degree to the infirmity and 
poverty of human language, have been 
obliged to represent the attributes of 
God, by the passions and feelings of 
^icn, and even to ascribe to Him w'ho 
is a pure and uncreated essence, the 
possession of physical parts and of the 
organs of sense: to the same cause 
may, iu some measure, be referred the 
adoption of types, the use of parables, 
and the institution of the solemn and 
emblematical ceremonies of our reli- 
gion, together with all the various and 
mrcible iUustrations which have been 
8U])plied by the animal an^i^ vegetable 
kingdoms. U pon this view of the sub- 
ject is founded the importance of those 
labours, which have been devoted to 
the subject of scripture natural his- 
tory : for it is evidently impossible to 
enter into the full extent and admira- 
ble beauty and excellence a variety 
of truths to be met with, in Scripture, 
if wo are igporant of the nature and 
properties ot those objects, which have 
been made use of fqr purposes of illusr 
tration. But the manner in which the 
sul^ect has hitherto been jtreated, did 
not allow US to h<^e that the great mass 
of persons would the better for the 
ponderous tomes, and learned and 
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critical disquisitions, in which only such 
infonnation was to be found. It re- 
mained a desideratum, which Mr. Car- 
penter, in the work before us, has in 
a great measure supplied, that this 
subject should be exhibited in a more 
popular form. 

In a modest and becoming preface, 
tbe author states his object to be, to 
bring within the reach of the great 
body of readers, the labours and in- 
vestigations of various learned writers 
— the principal of whom are Dr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Charles Taylor, Professor Pax- 
ton, and Dr. Mason Good. Without 
that pretence to originality which, in 
the present day, is as much distin- 
guished by personal vanity, as it is at 
variance with truth, Mr. Carpenter 
has, we think, presented to the public 
an interesting and useful work. We 
have no room for extracts, and, per- 
haps, no extracts could enable our 
readers to form a fair and proper judg- 
ment of the in'inner in wliich a work 
of this description has been executed. 
But in looking over the various matters 
discussed, we think we may recom- 
mend, as peculiarly interesting, the 
article upon Man — those upon the 
Camel, tlie Leviathan, and the Locust, 
together with the introductory article 
upon Geology ; a science which, 
though it has given rise to greater con-^ 
flict of o])inion than any other, appears 
at last to have been happily reduced 
to a strict and satisfactory agreement 
with the Mosaicid account of the 
Creation. 

Sermons, pn variovs Occasions ; by 

Charles Webb Le Bas, M. A. 

Professor in the East India College, 

^c, Vol. 11. Syo. pp. X. 528. 

rrifce 12#. 

Mr. Le Bas has at length favoured 
the public with a second volume of 
sermons. Tlieir appearance at a late 
period of the month must be an excuse 
for our not now affording them the 
lengthened notice they deserve. The 
volume contains twenty-three dis- 
courses, which we are c#nfident will 
not only sustain, but even increase 
the reputation of •their already very 
distinguished and excellent author. 
Wc are glad to, sec a second edition 
6f Vol. L which has been outi^f print 
dome time. ^ 


Report, 

The Speetdafor and the Believer or, 
Conversatiom on Christian Serixmmess 
and Philosophical EntJmsiasm, By 
Mary Ann Kelty, Author of “ Re- 
Itgidus Thoughts.** 12mo. 5s. bds. 

pp. 218. 

Tills little volume well deserves a 
perusal. 1 1 con vinoinglv exposes many 
of the errors which are^he most fondly 
cherished in the heart of the natural 
man; — the deceits of a vain philoso- 
phy. It sets forth, with uncompromising 
fidelity, the requirements of the gospel, 
and shews the excellency of that know- 
ledge wliich is by Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

The Process of Historical Proof, ex- 
emplifed and erplained. By Isaac 
Taylor, 8vo. pp. 338. 

In this work the author very ably 
applies to the WTitings of Herodotus, 
the ordinary process of historical 
proof, afterwards suggesting hints for 
analysing the Christian records, as 
materials of ^istory. 

The Mohammedan System of Theology, 
By the Rev. W. H. Neale, 8vo. pp. 
338. 

This istan interesting and well-writ- 
ten book. In the first four chapters 
we find the life of Mohammed, with 
the causes of his success ; an analysis 
of the Koran, with occasional quota- 
tions; and a view of the defects in 
th8 eJItenial and internal evidence of 
the system. In the five foUowiiig 
chapters are a vindication of the 
charge of corruption in the Scriptures; 
our Saviour’s history, according to the 
Koran, with notes and reflections; a 
consideration of the scheme of redemp- 
tion, and the incidental blessings con- 
ferrt'd by Christianity; and a brief 
noti(^, in conclusion, of the ’prophecies 
supposed to relate to the dissolution of 
the Mohammedan apostasy. 

Sermons onSf^cness, Sorrow, and Death. 
By the Rev. Edward Berens, M. A. 
3s. 12mo. pp. 167. 1828. 

Tliis little volume has nine^ermons, 
of which the subjects are — Mortality 
of Man — Duties of the Sick — Care of 
the Sick — Recovery from Sickness — 
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OJji Age — Death-^R^uletion of Sor- 
row for the Death of Friends — Sorrow 
for the Death of Children — and, Ad- 
vantages of Affliction. Each sermon 
is followed by a short appropriate 
prayer. The excellent author alludes 
to the writings of Seeker, the funeral 
discourses of Lucas and Doddridge, 
and the treatises of Flavell, Grosvehor, 
Cecil, and Newnham, as having fur- 
nished him with many suggestions. 
Tlie object of them all is to enforce 
“ repentance ioumrds God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ'* 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. John Wilson, of Montrose, 
is {sreparing for publication a volume on the 
Origin, Nature, Functions, and Order of 
Priesthood of Clirist^^^ 

LIST OF NEW publications. 

Heber's Journey through India, 2 vols. 
4to. 4/. 14r. Od. bda. — Blunt’s Veracity of 
the Gospels, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. — L b 
Bas on the Miracles, crown 8 vo. 5s. 6d, bds. 
— Mart’s Notices of the Apostles, 8vo. 13 j. 
bds. — Scholefield’s Aeschylus, 8vo. 10s. 
bds. — Chart of Ecclesiastical History, 7s. 
on sheet; Hr. on roller. — Smith's (Rev. 
Pye) Four Discourses, 8vo. 8s. bds.— 
Facciolati's Latin Dictionary, by Bailey, 
2 vols. royal 4 to. 61. 16s. 6d, bds. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


Finance. — In mo\dng for the appointment of the Committee of Finance, 
Mr. Peel gave the following statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the 


country : 

Jan. 5, 1828. Amount of Funded Debt af 777,476,000 

Unfunded ditto, Treasury Bills, &c. 84,770,000 

Total of Funded and Unfunded Debt .... .jf 8 12,246,000 

Amount of National Income for Five preceding Years . . .^261,000,000 
Expenditure during the same period 249,000,000 

Surplus available for the Sinking^und ^12,000,000 

Or 2,400,000/. annually, on the average of the last Five Years. 

Amount of Revenue during 1827 ^49,581,000 

Expenditure during the same year 49,487,000 

Surplus of Revenue . ? ....«£ 94,000 

The Amount of the Estimates for the public service of the 

current year is 17,577,000 

Being less than that of the preceding by 1,168,000 


Manufactures. — ^The state of the increase of establishments in that line, 

manufacturing interests is, upon the and the employment of xiftre capital 

whole, very cheering. The working than the market could immediately 

classes have full employment, ana absorb. Events which must occur 

in some branches the demand for amidst the fluctuations of commerce, 

goods is so great as to induce that and especially when a more liberal, and 

sure but painflil evidence of pros- a better system of mercantile policy is 

perity, a tiim-out of the workmen in a course of adimtion, but which will 

for an advance of wage0i this is par- easily adjust itself to the circumstances 

ticularly the case in some parts of the of supply and demand. 

West ^di^ of Yorkshire and Lan- France. — Since the meeting of the 

cashire. The silk manufacture has Chambers the Deputies have been much 

the least share in this state of activity ; occupied in deciding questions of un- 

not, we believe, from any real diminution due elections. This part of the law, 

in thedemand, but from the too sudden rclativeto the liberties of the subject 
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appears to require some additional mea> 
Bures for the security of the national 
freedom, and a prayer to that efiset 
has been embodied in the address to 
the throne. It also proposed to 
separate the direction of public instruc- 
tion from the administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and put tliem under 
the control of distinct commissions. 

There is a considerable deficit in the 
revenue of tlie kingdom. In the year 
182G, (the occupation of Spain by a 
French anny then existing,) there was a 
surplus of 6,104,443 francs above the 
expenditure. In the following year 
this is changed to a defalcation of 
35,200,000 francs : to cover whicli, a 
statement is made of a credit on the 
Spanish government of 31,600,000 
francs. 

A number of transports have been 
taken up by the government at Toulon, 
and some small bodies of troops, par- 
ticularly artillery, and their stores, have 
been marched in that direction, but 
w'hether these are intended for Greece, 
or a more pow^erful attack upon Algiers, 
is quite uncertain. 

Spain. — The same cruel, weak, and 
arbitrary measures continue to be pur- 
sued by the Spanish cabinet. Great 
misery prevails in the capital ; and the 
minister of finance can no longer pro- 
vide the supplies for the public service < 
by the means hitherto employed for 
that purpose. The duties imposed by 
a late tariff on the importation of 
colonial produce so completely de- 
stroyed the fair trade, and placed the 
entire commerce in those articles in 
the hands of the smugglers, that it has 
been found necessary to repeal those 
duties, and enact more moderate ones. 

Portugal presents a scene of most 
uaiuful interest Tlie Wsit of Don 
Miguel to this country, the assurances 
he gave of his intention to support the 
constitution, and the permission, per- 
haps sanction of the British govern- 
ment, to the contract for a loan fox;tlie 
service of Portugal, afforded a hope 
that the experience of four years of 
exile might have improved the judg- 
ment and moderated, if not remove^ 
the Hi-guided turbulence of youth. 
These expectations have been dis- 
appointed, and all the fears of the 
constitutionalists have been sadly real- 
ized. 


The friends of despotism, that is,, the 
majority of the nobles and all die 
priests, who have for ages monopolized 
and enjoyed the wealth and power of 
the kingdom, — those large classes of 
beggars, supported by the daily distri- 
bution of alms and provisions at the 
doors of the convente, — jirraared to ren- 
der his arrival the sigiyil for the resto- 
ration of the ancient order of affairs. 
Don Miguel was too well advised to 
declare himself before he had taken 
possession of the government He 
took the prescribed oath to the consti- 
tution as he had done at Vienna, but 
he immediately changed all the prin- 
cipal members of the administration 
for those wliose principles were known 
to be anti-constitutional. He held a 
levee, and the mob, even in the pre- 
cincts of the palace, and within his 
hearing, shouted their Vivas for the 
absolute King, insulting and even 
wounding some distinguished charac- 
ters w'ho reflised to comply with their 
demands, and not the slightest ex- 
ertion was made to repress these 
tumults or protect those wno suffered 
from them. Subsequently the com- 
manders of the regiments in the vici- 
nity of Lisbon were superseded and 
replaced by others of the absolute 
party, wiflli the exception of two regi- 
ments, the soldiers of which were 
known to be particularly attaclied to 
their colonels, and therefore the step 
was not likely to be carried without 
some danger. 

TheSfe violent measures produced 
an immediate effect upon the public 
credit, and government paper fell to 
a discount of 22 per cent. 

The British troops, as had been 
agreed upon, prepared for embarkation 
as soon as Don Miguel should have 
arrived : but here again the animosity 
of the new government shewed itself 
Tlie oiKcer who liad the command of 
this service, applied to the governor of 
the arsenal for the use of some flat- 
bottomed boats to facilitate the em- 
barkation of the Hussars and Artillery : 
they were refused. The regiments 
previous to their leaving their quarters 
were reviewed in the vicinity^ of the 
palace, to wliich the Regent was in- 
vited, but declined the invitation. 

Under these circumptances the Bri- 
tish authorities found it necessary to 
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occupy the arBenal by force, to effect 
the removal of the troops — to order 
the Pyramus to drop down the river, 
and, taking possession of the Fort 
St Julian, to retain it till all the British 
squadron shall have passed out of the 
Tagus; the Wellesley ^ whidi sailed 
on the 12tli of March with tlie 11th 
regiment for {he 'Mediterranean, ‘to 
load her guns with shot before she 
dropped down the Tngiia ; and the first 
portion of the loan (60,000/.) which had 
arrived, but had not been paid over to 
the Potuguese government, to be con- 
veyed back by the sane vessel which 
had carried it out. 

Greece. — The Count Capo d’lst- 
ria, the governor of Greece, has con- 
voked a general Assembly of Deputies 
from llie states of this country at JEgina, 
wdiere they will meet to comult for the 
public welfare of their interestirg race 
and country early in April. 

The limits proposed for this new 
sovereignty is understood to be tlie 
range of mountains izi north Thessaly, 
and that an annud tribute shall be 
paid to the Porte equal to the revenue 
which may have been usually derived 
by the Sultan from these districts. 

Tlie position of the allies and Tur- 
key seems scarcely altered since our 
last. Attempts to effectuate by nego- 
tiation, the settlement of this contest, 
continue to be made, and are as plainly 
and bluntly rejected by the Sultan, as 
if the preponderance of force w’as on 
his side, and the allies at his feet. The 
most violent measures hav/; been 
promptly pursued — the imperial pro- 
clamation has invited all his subjects 
to take up arms for the support of the 
Ottoman power. The regularly dis- 
ciplined troops in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople, are stated at 80,000, 
and that they will be supported by an 
army of 200,000 Asiatics. The ne- 
cessity and want of money to sustain 
these operations, is alre^y felt and 
manifested in the means used to fill 
the coffers of the Porte ; the Armeni- 
ans of the Roman Catholic Churdi, 
in particular, feel the oppression of the 
government; — all the wealthy indi- 
viduals^ of that people, have l^en 


banished from Constantinople to the 
interior of Asia Minor, and their pro- 
peiify seized ; one of the richest bank- 
ers (Railli) of the same nation has been 
put to death. All f^hristians, subjects 
of European powers, have been or- 
dered to withdraw from the dominions 
of the Grand Signior, and are hurried 
and hurrying away with all expedi- 
tion. 

'Die Russian army is supposed by 
many to have passed the Prutn ; but of 
this we have no certain intelligence. 
'Fhe Emperor of Russia has again 
avowed his purpose : whether he jier- 
severes in his ettorts for the liberation 
of Greece singly, or in conjunction 
with his allies, of not appropriating 
a single acre of Turkish territory to 
himself; it is conjectured that if the 
Russian army enters Mohlavia, it will 
not puss beyond the boundaries of that 
principality, but wait to see the effect 
of such a demonstration on the coun- 
cils of his Sublime lliglmess. 

The measures of Austria appear 
entirely pacific. A few reguneuts have 
been ordered to march towards the 
Servian frontier ; but the number of 
these is too inconsiderable to excite 
any appreliension. 

The Sophy of Persia has recom- 
menced hostilities with Russia. 

Mexico. — The affairs of this coun- 
try continue in a very disturbed state — 
thirty-eight persons of different ranks 
are reported to have been arrested 
for crimes against the state. The de- 
crees for the banishment of all native 
Spaniards are carried very actively 
into effect, and numbers of them are 
daily arriving at the Havannah, in a 
very distressed state. 

Hindostan. — The fort at Kolite- 
nan has been desfroyed by an earth- 
quake, and a thousand persona are 
said to have perislied in its ruins.— 
The same convulsion has blocked up 
the river Rowee, and caused averyex- 
teurive inundation, which threatens 
serious consequences to the city of 
Lahore. In the western provinces the 
cholera haA been prevalent, and sup- 
posed to have carried off thirty thou- 
sand persons. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Archidiaconal Jurisdiction. — The controversy between the Rector and Fellows 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and the Archdeacon and Commissary of Bucks, relative to 
the right of exercising Episcopal and Archidiaconal jurisdiction over the church and 
pariah of Twyford in that Archdeaconry, has been decided by the^Visitor of the College 
in favour of the Archdeacon. * t 


PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to grant unto the Right Reverend George Murray, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Rot iiESTER, the Deanery of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 
void by the death of the Reverend James Hook, D. D. * 

Name. PrefermenL County, Diocese, Patron, 

Becket, Joseph. . . • Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bisiiop of Rochester. 

■i-fc ' S I"' 

{!J-rA"unT4rdr«ch, R. Exeter J. Slexem, Etq. 

Canning, William. . Canonry of Windfior The King. 

Egremont, O. G. .. Barrow -upon -H umber, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 

Hale, John .... { “’ np^horpefa""^’ } Lord Chancellor. 

Hollingworth, J. I MiddlesexLondon Bishop of London. 

Banks, D. D. . ^ Archd. of Huntingdon Hunts Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln. 

Hudson, R Cockerham, V. Lancaster Chester F. Charteris, Esq. 

Lechmere, A. B. f Eldersfield, \,wiih 1 Wnrrpct / Mr. Lechmere. 

to hold by disp. \ Welland, V. . J I Lord Chancellor. 

Montgomery, Aug. Preb. of Ruscomb, in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury- 
Newman, J. H. • . • • St. Mary the Virgin, V. Oxf, Oxford Oxford Oriel College. 

Peel, John Stone, V. WorcesiciWorcesterLord Chancellor. ► 

Phillpotts, Henry, C R. of Stanhope Durham Durham Bishop of Durham. 

D. D ( /o the Deanery of Chester The King. 

Prower, J. M Purion, V. Wilts Salisbury Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Rathbone, J. E. .. Rumford, P.C. Essex London New College. 

Ri-^.t }''■”» ““ {wuE— . 

Risley, \\ni. Cotton Domestic Chaplain to Loid Carteret. 

Roberts, J. P. .... Hampton, P. C. W'oicesterWorcesterCliiist Ch. Oxford, 

Robson, Jacob .... St. Geo. Tildesley, Dis. Ch. Lancas. Chester V. of Tildcsley, 

{r-SSA. 

Ryder, H. Dudley . ^igh QfHey, V. StafiTord Lichfield Bp. of Lich. & Cot. 

Severhe, F Kyre Magna, 11. WorccsterWorcesterE. Pytts, Esq. 

Shepheid, T f Inkpen, R, Berks Salisbury John Butler, Esq. 

to hold hy disp. \wiih Cruxeaston, R. Hants Winchest.Dr. Smith. 

Si ve Wright, George Blakesley, V. Nofthani. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor.'* 

T ir rk n r R. of St. Mary-le-Bone MiddlescxLondon 1 mu 

Spry, J. H. D. D. | ^ Canterbury / ^*"8- 

Tweed, Joseph . Suffolk Norw. . , 

^ \with Wenham Parva, R. J \onhts oum pettlton, 

T yrw hit, Thomas . . Preb. okfGillingham Minor, in Cath. Ch. of Salisb. Bishop of Salisbury. 
Vachell, G. H. . , . . Chapl. to Hon. £. I. Comp. Factory in China The £. I. Directors. 
Warren, John • . . • ^Graveley, R. Camb. Ely Jdsus Coll. Gamb. 

Warren, William . . Llanfihangel Esceifiog, P.C. Anglesea Bangor Dean of BSngor. 

Winstanley, J. R... Bampton, 3d V. Oxford Oxford D. &C. of Exeter 

Worsley, H. D.C.L. Prin, of CoU. ScU. at H^xeter, Devon 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. 

Baker, Robert • • 

BeU, T 

Creech, P. S 

Forster, Edward 
Hole, William . . 
Holme, T. J 

Jenner, John • • 

Martin, Samuel y 
Rogers, John . • 
Twiselton, Hon.J. 

Van Voorst, Hen. 
Williams, John. • 


Preferment. Cminty. 

, Frilsham, R. Berks 

. Newport, V. Essex 

» , Roth well, V. Northam. 

, . Aston Somerville, R. Gloucest. 

. Belstone, R. Devon 

> • Buslingthorpe, R. Lincoln 

)Kent 

Midley, R. J 

. Vic. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln 
. Feniton, R. Devon 

.T. Blakesley, V. Northam. 

(•Steeple, V. 

\with Stangate, V. J 

. St. Probus, V. Cornwall 


IHocese. * Patron. 
Salisbury R. Hayward, Esq. 
London Lord Chancellor. 
Peterboro Rev. W. Higginson. 
Gloucest. Lord Somerville. 
Exeter Rev. W. Hole. 
Lincohi Lord Chancellor. 

Canter / J- Unwin, Esq. and, 
Canter. I g Esq. <i//. 

D. & C. of Lincoln. 
Exeter J. Haverfield, Esq. 
Peterboro Lord Chancellor. 

. , r Sir B. £. Bridges, 

London I 

Exeter Bishop of Exeter. 


Name. Residejice. County. 

DurwaB, John Birmingham, Grammar School Warwick 

Greig, J. Birmingham Warwick 

Hutton, John Rolvenden Kent 

Mayers, Walter Over-Worton, Curacy Oxford 

Nicholls, Thomas Burntwood, Curacy Stafford 

Savigny, W. H • • • Malvern Worcester 

Wilkinson, J. F. . Upper Seymour Street Middlesex 

^ 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


The Rev. William Arundell Bouverie, 
M. A. Fellow of Merton College, and the 
Rev. Charles Litchfield Swainson, M.A. 
Fellow of St.John’s College, have been 
elected Proctors for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Thomas Townson Churton, 
M.A. Fellow of Brasennose College, has 
been nominated a Public Examiner in 
Literis Humanioribus. 

The Rev. Philip Wynter, B.D.^ Fellow 
of St. John’s College, has been elected 
President of that Society, in the room of 
the Rev. Michael Marlow, D. D. deceased. 

The Rev. Wm. Hayward Cox, M. A. of 
Pembroke College, and the Rev. Percy 
Wm, Powlett, B. A. of Trinity College, 
have been elected and admitted Follows of 
Queen’s College on Mr. Michel’s foun- 
dation. 

The Rev. Jos. Domford, M. A. Fellow 
of Oriel College, has been iiominkted a 
Public Examindlr in Literis Humanioribus. 

It has been agreed in Convocation that 
humble Petitions be presented to the Right 
Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and to the Hon. the House of Commons, 
praying that the laws by which persons 
pfefosing the Roman-Catholic religion 
are precluded from holding certain offices, 
and from sitting in Parliament, may not be 
repealed. 


Mr. William Fraine Fortescue has been 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

The following notice has been issued 
by the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of 
Christ Church ; — 

** The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn, upon offering a Writerahip 
in the Hon. the East-India Company’s 
service as an object of competition to the 
junior Members of the University, com- 
missioned the Vice-Chancellor and tlie 
Dean of Christ Church to make such ar- 
rangements as they might deem necessary 
for carrying his wishes into effect. In the 
discharge of this trust they give notice that, 

** 1. The examination of the Candidates 
for this Writershtp d^ill be holden in the 
Convocation House, and will begin on 
Monday, June 9, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and be continued on the days 
immediately following. 

** II. The subjects of examination will l>e , 
the four Gospels, and Paley’s Evidences— 
some of the best Greek and Latin Classics — 
Ancient and Modern History, with the 
Geography ^nd Chronology of each— 
English Prose Composition — the Elements 
of pure Mathematics and of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy. 

** III. The Examiners appointed for thii 
occasion will nominate the person to be 
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recommended to Mr. Wynn for the Writer- 
ship. # 

“ IV. Each Candidate must announce his 
intention of offering himself by leaving at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before 
the 29th of May next, a certificate of his 
birth, and a testimoi^al from the College 
or Hall to which he may belong. No 
person will be admitted as a Candidate, 
who shall signify his intention after the 
last-mentioned day. 

“ V. No person can be admitted as a 
Candidate who will have completed, on 
the 15th of October next, 22 years from 
the day of his birth." 

It has been agreed in Convocation that 
the statute relating to the creation of the 
generales sophists" should be altered; 
and that, for the future, all those gentle- 
men who have completed two years from 
the time of their matriculation, and have 
obtained a testimonial of having responded 
before the Masters of the Schools, should 
be accounted general sophists^ without 
going thiough the whole ceremony of 
creation. 

Degrees Conferred, 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 

The Rev. Philip Wynter, President of 
St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
by accumulation. 

The Rev. John Worrall Grove, St. Ed- 
mund Hail. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Wm. Jackson, Fellow of Queen’s Coll. 

MASTER.S OF ARTS. 

Rev. Humphrey Pouniney, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Joseph Spry, Magdalen Hall, 

Rev. Thomas Hope, University Coll, 

Rev. Aaron Rogers, Jesus Coll. 

Robert VS iliiam Mackay, Brasennose Coll, 
grand copipounder. 


Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, Oriel Coll, 
grand compounder. 

William Multon Blencowe, Oriel Coll. * 

Charles Collyns Walkey, Scholar of Wor- 
cester Coll. 

Rev. Percy William Powlett, Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Henry Currer Wilson, Lincoln Coll. 

Charles Denham Orlando Jephson, Brasen- 
nose Coll, grand ci^pounder. 

WiTliam Hodgson, Wadbigm Coll, grand 
compounder. 

Rev. John Cox, St. Mary Hall. 

Jonathan Blenman Cobham, Oriel ColL 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

George Bingham, Worcester Coll. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Fitzharris, Oriel 
CoU. 

Charges Neate, Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 

Richard Spry, Wadham Coll. 

George William Hope, Christ Church. 

Wm. Reginald Courtenay, Christ Church. 

Joseph Gibbs, Worcester Coll. 

William Doveton Philpot, Lincoln Coll. 

John Charnock, Lincoln Coll. 


MARRIED. 

At St. Mary’s, St.Mary-le-bone, London, 
the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester, the Rev. William Robert New- 
bolt, M. A. Student of Christ Church, son 
of the late Sir John Newbolt, Chief Justice 
of Madras, to Ann Frances, daughter of 
Magens Doft-ien Magens, Esq. of Hammer- 
wood Lodge, Sussex, and niece to the Lord 
Dynevor. 

March 1, at Paddington Church, by the 
Venerable Archdeacon of London, the Rev. 
Charles Dupuis, M. A. Chaplain to the 
Marquis^of Hertford and Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Crane. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1828. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Ds. Selwyn, Job. Ds. llankinson, > C.C. 
Peile, I Trin. Perry, } Tri. 
Platt, i Trin. Barnes, Tnn. 

Cook, Job. Evans, Joh. 

Jerrard, Caius Willi^ Trin. 

Fitzherbert, Tri. Fawcett, Trin. 

SECOND ^LASS. 

Ds. Raine, Trin. | Ds. Kingdon, Trin, 

Sheffidd, Qu. | Ashworth, Trin. 


THIRD CLASS. 

Ds. Tal^, Trin. I Ds. Povah, Trin- 

Whittington, Qu, ] Yardley, Joh. 

Dodd, Magd. I Brockman, Trin. 

Swann, Joh. | Briggs, Caius 

William Aldwin Soames, of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected University Scholar 
on Lord Craven’s foundation. The electors 
are desirous of maiking with distinguished 
commendation the merits of C. Wordsworth, 
of Trinity College, which they considered 
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To Correapondents. 


Tt ry nearly equal to those of the soccessfbl 
candidate. 

Charles Babbage, Esq. M. A. of Tiinity 
College, has been elected Lucasian Pro> 
fessor of Mathematics, vacant by the elec- 
tion of G. B. Airy, Esq. to the Pluiiiian Pro- 
fessorship. 

Graces have passed the Senate to appoint 
Mr. Hughes, of Emmanuel College, and 
Mr. Ebclen, of Trinity Hall, Examiners 
of tiie Junior ^pphk, in the place of ^Ir. 
By am and Mr. Porter ; also to conier the 
degree of M. A. by royal mandate on Mr. 
Procter, of Christ College. 

Ill tiie “ Plan of Classical Examination 
after Admission ad respondendum Quees- 
tioni,” confinned by the Senate, May 28, 
1822, the first regulatidh is as follows : — 

“1. On the fourth Monday after the 
general Admission ad respondendum J^lras- 
tioni in January, 1824, and every subse- 
quent year, shall commence an examination 
of classical learning of such persons as shall 
voluntarily offer themselves to be examined, 
prorided that every person so offering him- 
self shall have obtained an honour at the 
mathematical examination of the preceding 
January.” 

A Grace has passed the Senate, to sub- 
join after the words ** preceding January,” 
an additional provision as follows ; — 

*’ Provided' also that persons entitled to 
Noblemen’s degrees, shall be competent to 
offei themselves for the above-named clas- 
sical examination, having (agreeably to the 
grace of the Senate, March 1 8, 1 826,) kept 
nine terms, and having passfd the usual 
examination before Admission ad respon- 
denduvi Quasiioni of the preceding Jan- 
uary.” 

The Hebrew dissertation has been ad- 
judged to Alfred Addis, B.A. of Trinity 
College. t 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year is, “ Saul at Endor ** — 
The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that 
if any poem on the above subject shall be 
considered by the examiners to be entitled 
to distinguished commendatioUf a premium 


of one hundred pounds 'shall be given, in- 
stead of the usual sum of foMy pounds. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts 
have been adjudged, to Mr. WilUam Sel- 
wyn, of St. John's Qdlege, and Mr. Thoi. 
’Williamson Peile, ofTrinity College. 

Clare Hall Fellowships. — The 
King has been graciously pleased to grant 
his royal letters patent to the Master and 
Fellows of Clare Hall, to repeal part of a 
statute of that college given by the visitors 
of Edward the'" Sixth, by which the society 
arc restricted from electing more than two 
Fellows of any one county, or more than 
one half from counties north of the river 
Trent. In consequence of this, in all 
future elections of Fellows, the society will 
be directed by the original statute of the 
foundress, Lady Clare. This statute was 
given in 1359, and breathes the same 
liberal spirit nith the deed of endowment, 
in which the munificent Lady Clare pro- 
fesses to he actuated in enlarging the then 
small foundation of University Hall. 

Degrees conferred, 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Robt. Mullins Mant, Christ Coll. 
(Compounder.) 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Hen. Battiscombe, Fell. King’s Coll. 
James Packe, Fell. King’s Coll. 

John Hardy Raven, Magdalene Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. John Vaughan, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Win. Wogun Aldrich, Trinity Hall. 
Pelham Stanhope Aldrich, Trinity Hall. 
Rev. Wm. Gunning, Christ Coll. (Comp.) 

BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Erasmus Darwin, Christ Coll. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

John Robert B^ske, Catharine Hall. 

John Bennett Goodwin, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
William Morshcad, Sidney Sussex Coll. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Want of room compels us to postpone several articles ; among others, on Clerical Funds 
for Mutual Assui^nce; on Slavery at the Ca^'e of Good Hope; and Inicription on 
Monument to Bishop Taylor. We hope also to notice the Meeting at Hackney for 
S. P. C. K., Atherstone Dispensary, Parochial Lending Libraries, and the Society at 
Southampton on behalf of the Gypsies. 

** A Country Curate** ^as been received, — we agree with him as to the Impropriety of 
after the Commandmentf b«ing sung. We have, t6o, before us ** 3.” and 


tne responses 

,«a,t:r.” 
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SERMON. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE SPIRIT. 

Romans viii. 16. 

The Spirit itnelf bedreth mtfkess with our spirit ^ that we are the children 

of God. 

In the economy of man’s redemption, there is no feature which^ more 
strongly matks the goodness of our heavenly Father, than the gift t>f 
the Holy Ghost. Unable of ourselves to do any good thing as of 
ourselves, and consequently, without the assistance of divine grace, 
continually liable to fall short of the happiness of Heaven, surely there 
are none of us who do not fervently praise, and gratefully adore that 
1Vll-n>erciful Being, who is ever ready to give his Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him. 

How great soever may be our spiritual necessities, it is our own 
fault if they are not abundantly supplied. We know that “ without 
faith it is impossible to please God we know also, that “ except we 
repent we shall surely perish but we are •likewise assured, that in 
fulfilling these indispensable conditions of the Christian covenant, we 
shall not be left to our own insufficient endeavours, provided that we 
earnestly and sincerely seek for the co-oiperation of divine grace. 
Though surrounded on all sides by powerful temptations, we are 
taught that if we do but exerrourselves tft withstand and resist them, 
“ there will also, with the temptations, be a way to escape.” Though 
the eradication of vice, and the cultivation of virtue in the heart, be 
attended with no slight degree of difficulty, w^e may J>e satisfied that 
our tlWn steady exertions will not be left without assistance and 
encouragement. And although there be need of firmness and resolu- 
tion in persevering to do well, we have no reason to despair of supporl^ 
in maintaining our ground against every impediment to virtue. 

Such and so great are the benefits which the sincere Christian derives 
from the gracious influence of ^od’s Holy Spirit. And if these con- 
siderations ought to be effectuil in urging onward in the prosecution 
of our, duty, there is yet another part of his office which ought, if 
possible, to have greater weight with us. It is doubtless a pleasing 
satisfaction to kn^w that we are endeavouring t# please Ood ; — it is 
gratifying to exf^erience our vIctoriesTaver any lavourite vice, ind our 
attainment of any long-sought virtue ; — but what religious consolation, 
what spiritual joy must attend the happy assurance, that oua endeavpurs 
are accepted, jhat the Almighty is well pleased with our services ! ' 
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Sermon on the Testimony of the Spirit. 

That it is the office of the Holy Ghost to inspire us with this confi- 
dente, we may infer from many passages of Scripture. St. Paul tells 
us, that “ by the Spirit of God we are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion,” and that “ God hath given us the earnest of his Spirit in our 
hearts.'* We are told also in the text, that the Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God?’ 

From these and many similar expressions, therefore, we learn this 
important and interesting truth: — That when men have become 
thoroughly sensible of God’s great and undeserved mercies, and sin- 
cerely thankful for the promises contained in the .Gospel ; — and when, 
in consequence of such persuasion, they have truly repented of their 
sins, and persevere stedfastly in well doing, — God sends into their 
hearts the gracious influence of his Holy Spirit, which seals and con- 
firms to them his promises, and raises in them ** a sure and certain 
hope” of everlasting salvation. 

This assurance, however, is by no meads to be considered as abso- 
lute and unconditional. We are no longer to buoy up ourselves with 
the confidence that “ we are the sons of God,” than while we continue 
to do the works of our heavenly Father. It is not to be supposed, that 
if we again return to our wicked ways, and do evil in the sight of the 
Lord, that we shall still have the testimony of the Spirit that we are 
in the way of salvation. This presumption of a certainty of eternal 
happiness has led many, and those very well disposed and pious men, 
into the most unhappy errors. Having once testified a good con* 
science before God, they have conceived it impossible for them to fall 
again into the sins they have repented of ; and that consequently as 
certain as the Spirit is true, so certain is their salvation. It is true, 
indeed, that St. Paul in one place speaks with great confidence of his 
own eternal happiness I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, 1 have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for roe 
a crown of righteousness, which tlie Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me in that day.” But in the preceding verse he tells us, “ that 
he was then ready to be offered, and the time of his departure 
was at hand.” So that now being at the point of suffering death, 
and resolving manfully to fight under the banner of his Redeemer 
to the last, he might feel within him a certainty of salvation. But 
this cannot be the case with ordinary Christians, who know not 
how long their life may be, and what temptations ajid trials ths|r may 
have to encounter. Indeed Paul himself, in the earlier part of his 
life, frequently speaks w'iih uncertainty of his final salvation. And in 
one part of his writings he expressly tells us, that he laboured dili- 
gently, ** lest while he was preaching to others, he himself should be a 
castaway.” * 

Connected with the eripr above mentioned, but at the same time 
one of more dangerous conse.quence, is the doctrine, maintained by 
some persons, of instantaneous and irresistible inversion. The nature 
of tl^ testimony of ^he Holy Ghost, as to our being the childri^n of God» 
does npt consist in any internal^call, or^ sensible impulse, by « which ^ 
pe|l^n is assured that his sins are forgiven, — that he is in a state of 
satyation,— and that he^ cannot fall from grace. Such delusive sug* 
gestioDS M these can never proceed from that blq| 9 eied Spirit, who 
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urges us forward continually to perfection, and teaches us that we jirc 
not, tind never can be in this world, so good as we ought to be ; but 
that an All-merciful God will accept our sincere, though imperfect, 
services. The extraordinary influences of the Spirit, which were per- 
ceived in the e«#ly ages of the Gospel, were by no means similar to 
the alleged overpowering sensations of modern enthusiasts. If such 
were really the case, the effects produced by them mjght be expected 
to be similar ; whereas it is very evideftt that they are toially different. 
The Spirit which influenced the early Christians guided them into 
all truth that which actuates the enlightened of the present day leads 
them into the most fatal errors. The one ** brought all things to the 
remembrance of the first teachers the other involves its votaries in 
the madness of enthusiasm. The one produced coacord in the church ; 
the other is the author of heresy and schism. Indeed, to any person 
of unbiassed judgment, the , doctrine of spiritual influence, as held by 
some of our modern sectaries, must appear perfectly groundless ; and 
our Saviour’s answer to Nicodemus upon the subject is at once satis- 
factory and conclusive : “ The wind,” says he, “ bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, nor w'hither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

The Spirit of God works silently but powerfully ; and though its 
operations are effectual, they are far from perceptible. Indeed, nothing 
that in the very slightest degree resembles the doctrine of a sudden 
instantaneous conversion, miraculously attested, and attended with 
irresistible consequences (which is the notion of some Christians), is to 
be found in the Scriptures. On the contrary, the very converse of the 
doctrine may be derived from the whole tenor^of the apostolic writings, 
in which we are cautioned “ to be sober, to be Vigilant “ not to be 
high-minded, but to fear — ** to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling;” — ** not to deceive ourselves “ not to’“fall from our own 

stedfasthess “ and to look diligently, lest we fail of the grace ipf God.” 
The Scriptures, indeed, mention “ an assurance of faithj* our 

Church explains by ** a sure trust Ind confidence that our sins are 
forgiven.” But the assurance which we dispute is an assurance of 
feeling j not an assurance of faith. In the otte case it is a sure trust 
and confidence in the promises of God ; in the other, an immediate 
operation of the Spirit, made nobody knows how, and of which there is 
no evidence, but th^ wild assertion of the person who fancies that Be 
feels the inspiration. 

From these unhappy perversions of one of the most consolatory 
doctrines of Christianity, 1 willingly turn !o a more interesting part of 
the subject before us. Having considered what is noU let us endeavour 
to discover what is the testimony, which calth and dispassionate Chris- 
tians receive that they are the children of God. 

There is in the breaft of every one a powerful monitor, which ap- 
proves or disapproves his actiops, according as they are consistent or 
inconsistent with *hi8 known principles of duty. Our incHnatioifls may 
frequently induce us to cry “ peace, peace, where there is no peace 
but the voice of conscience will never be silent in the cause pf virtue 
and religion. Ignorance of our duty, unless it be wilful ignorance,' 
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must always be an excuse for our neglect of it ; but the calls to every 
known obligation are loud and powerful. Nor, on the other hand, 
shall we be without the commendation of our hearts, while we are 
constant in the pursuit of .virtue, and unwearied in the practice of 
religion. We shall be assured by the testimony of ohr conscience ^ or, 
as it is called in the text, of our spirit, that we are acting accord- 
ing to the dictates of holiness. And it is in conjunction with this 
testimony thLt the Holy Spirit is said to bear witness : — “ The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God.” 

But since this testimony is conveyed by no internal voice, by what 
means, it may be asked, shall we be assured that we are possessed 
of it ? There certainly tfre no sensible communications between the 
Spirit and our hearts ; but there is still one infallible token, one decisive 
pledge, that we have this witness of the Spirit ; and this is to be derived 
from the fndts of the Spirit. If the course of our lives, and the tenour 
of our actions, be such as is agreeable with the influence which the 
divine grace should have in our hearts ; — if the purity of our faith, and 
the holiness of our practice, be consonant with the precepts of the 
Gospel, — then may we be satisfied that we have this evidence of being 
the children of God. If we steadily pursue our duty, strictly adhere 
to virtue, and indulge in the practice of no known sin, we may be 
confident that we have ** the earnest of the Spirit of God in our 
hearts.” Our actions, therefore, ^re the only test of this witness of the 
Spirit, of which the presence can be only known by its fruits. So that 
as long as we continue stedfast in faith, and sound in practice, we may 
be satisfied that, with the evidence of our own spirit, we have that of 
God’s likewise. ^ 

Having now set this comfortable doctrine in its only true and 
proper light, it remains for me to add a few words by way of appli- 
cation. ^ 

Since, then, the witness of the Holy Spirit depends solely upon the 
agreement of our lives an^ actions with the laws of God, surely it 
concerns every one of us to examine himself seriously and impartially, 
whetlier he has this witness, — whether he is earnestly endeavouring to 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. What the fruits of the Spirit are, we 
are repeatedly told by St. Paul. In the 5th chapter of his Epistle to 
the Galatians he says, ** The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Do we then cherish in our hearts these heavenly fruits ? Does that 
Christian love rule in us which unites a holy reverence towards God 
with a proportionate charity toward our fellow-creatures ? Are we 
influenced by that heavenly joy whiqh arises from the practice of 
religion, and from a devout contemplation of the infinite mercies of 
God ? Do we possess that inward peace of mind which springs from 
the certainty pf a good conscience toward God^and toward man ? Are 
we long-suffering toward those who have provoked or injured us,*— 
gentle'to our inferiors,— good and charitable to the poor and needy, — 
and faithful in all our dealings and transactions with the world ? Are 
we meek*and lowly in our behaviour, and free from every feeling of 
haughtiness and pride ? And are we careful never to exceed the limits 
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of temperance, and to live “ soberly, and godly, and righteously, in this 
present world V* If such is the complexion of our lives, — adorned ^ith 
these virtues, and tempered with these dispositions, — then, and then 
only, are we blessed with the assurance that we are the “ children of 
God.” • 

But the importance of cherishing and cultivating the fruits of the 
Spirit will be at once apparent, by reflecting on the inestimable benefits 
to which the children of God are entnled. In the feri^ immediately 
following the text we are told, that if we are the children of God, 
“ we are then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ — heirs 
of those heavenly possessions which our Saviour Christ has gone 
before to prepare for us. What can we possibly desire in preference 
to this inestimable inheritance ? On what„. can gur hearts be more 
delightfully fixed, than on those blessed abodes where alone true joys 
are to be found ? Eye hath not seen,” says St. Paul, “ nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the 
blessings which God hath prepared for them that love him.” If then 
so valuable be the inheritance, to which we acquire a title by being the 
children of God, we must surely be miserably blind to our own 
interests, if we neglect the means by which that title may be pur- 
chased. 

Before I conclude, let me earnestly caution you against falling into 
that dangerous error, which 1 noticed in the early part of this discourse, 
and which should be guarded against as carefully, as the happy effects 
above mentioned should be diligentfy pursued. It is an error, which 
will either raise you to the highest pitch of presumption and spiritual 
pride, or depress you to the lowest depths of horror and despair. It 
is an error by which those who have fancied themselves possessed of 
the irresistible influence of God’s Holy Spirit, have conceived that 
nothing could throw them from a state of grace, and deluded them- 
selves with a vain and impious confidence. And, what is yet worse, 
it is af error which has led many well-disposed persons, who have not 
been able to discover any sensible operation of the Spirit on their 
hearts, to give themselves up to the deepest despondency, and to 
torture themselves with the idea that, notwithstanding their earnest 
endeavours after piety, they shall be inevitably doomed to eternal 
misery. 

May the God pf mercy grant that this unhappy persuasion, this 
melancholy delusion, may never take possession of our hearts ! But 
may those, who are so happy as to possess that rational and glorious 
testimony, which is a certain proof that we are the children of God, 
give God the praise ! May they impute it to his mercy ! May they 
improve it to their furtherance in piety ! and may they persevere in 
welldoing, till their assurahbe shall be lost in actual - fruition ! On 
the other hand, may those who do not, upon examination, feel this 
degree of certainty, pitiy fervently to God for his assistance in attaining 
it may they use their own earnest endeavours after righteousness 
without despaif or disquietude ! And may they finally havg ample 
reason to confide in that promise which St. Paul has conveyed to us— 
“ that in due time we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
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Art. I. — Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
Indta^ from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824—5 (^AJith Notes upon 
CeyUinJ an Account of a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces, 1 826, and Letters written in India. By the late Right 
Rev. Regiwald Heber, D. 1). Lord Bishop of Calcutta. London, 
Murray, 1828. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 631 & 515. 4/. 145. 6c?, 

There are few circumstances in the history of our National Church 
which constitute a more striking and impressive comment upon the 
text, The ways dt God" are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
tlioughts,” than the early — we must not say the premature — removal 
of the two highly gifted and eminently distinguished individuals, who 
presided in succession over the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India. 
Scarcely had the poignancy of our regret for the loss of Bishop 
Middleton been mellowed down into a grateful remembrance of his 
exalted worth; scarcely had the intelligence of Bishop Heber's 
arduous and successful exertions in the great cause, to which he was 
devoted, realized the anticipations, which were formed by those who 
could best appreciate his zeal and ability to carry forward the plans of 
his revered predecessor, when w’e were overpowered with the afflicting 
information, that another “ prince and great man had fallen in our 
Israel,” and that to the widowed Indian Church might again be applied 
the lament which was uttered over Zion, “ How doth the city sit 
solitary ! how is she become a widow ! She weepeth sore in the night, 
and her tears are on her cheeks.” Yet neither did these excellent 
men live, nor have they died, in vain. The good seed which they 
have scattered throughout that hitherto uncultivated wilderness, is not, 
cannot be lost ; even now is it springing up, and will, we trust, one 
day produce an abundant harvest. The Indian Church, regulated by 
the wisdom of a Middleton, and cemented by the piety of a Heber, 
will, we would fondly hope, henceforth expand and increase on every 
side, thus constituting the most dignified and durable monument to the 
memory of both. 

Contemplating the beautiful and interesting volumes now before us*^ 
the last legacy of Bishop Heber to the nation which he honoured, and 
to the church which he loved — the principal difficulty which presents 
itself consists in condensing within the limited compass which our work 
affords, any thing like an analysis of the journal Kself, in its reference to 
the present state and prospects of the English Church in India. To 
afiil^M the same time an adequate idea'^of its deep and varied interest-*- 
as ^ production of an accomplished scholar, an experienced traveller, 
a ^ent reasoner, and a^netrating observer, would be altogether 
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Impossible. There are, however, qualities infinitely more valuable, 
and therefore more interesting, than mere intellectual power, however 
expanded, and mere attainment, however extensive and diversified* 
The feeling of adj^iration for the talents of Bishop Heber, which the 
perusal of this work is calculated to excite, will be accompanied with 
the conviction, that these are among the least of his excellencies ; 
they will, so to speak, be lost sight of in that unaffectM ^d ingenuous 
simplicity — that overflowing kindliness of heart— that perfect and 
polished courtesy — that delicate consideration for the feelings, and 
sympathy in the afflictions of others — that involuntary recurrence to 
the dear objects whom he was compelled to leave behind — that noble 
and devoted postponement of every personal feeling and consideration 
to the performance of his important duty— which are conspicuous 
throughout his whole career. We forget the scholar and the poet in 
the friend, the father, the husband, and, above all, in the minister of 
Christ ; we delight in the reflection, that there are such men ; we feel 
a peculiar gratification in considering that such a man was our own. 

After the very copious biographical sketch of Bishop Heber, and 
the numerous and emphatic testimonies from the highest authorities in 
each presidency of our Indian empire, not only to his distinguished 
talents, but to his peculiarly attractive and endearing qualities, and, 
above all, to his enlightened zeal and unaffected piety, which were 
contained in our number for November, 1826, it is superfluous to do 
more than recur to the information there afforded. We shall therefore 
enter at once upon the work before us, and*trace the progress of the 
Bishop from the hour when be left his native shores, and, in leaving them, 
may be said to have immediately commenced his Episcopal functions, 
to that moment when his career was suddenly arrested by the hand 
of Death, and India lost one of her mc^t liberal and enlightened 
benefactors, the Church of England one of its brightest ornaments, 
and they who personally knew and were intimately connected with this 
excellent man — who shall pretend to estimate their loss ? In each and 
every relation, personal or social, public or private, the chasm which 
has been made by the removal of such a man, will be long ere it 
will be filled up. 

Having concluded* his ministerial Iabou ];3 in this country by a sermon, 
preached at St. Paul’s at the yearly meeting of the Charity Schools, 
which remains as a model of chaste eloquence and enlightened piety— 
and having taken a solemn farewell of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 9n an occasion, when we are at a loss whether 
most to admire tjie eloquent valedictory address of the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, or the affecting answer tif the newly consecrated Prelate of the 
East, theBi^op quitted his native shores— never again to revisit them — 
on the 16th of June, 1823. The day aftei^s embarkation, ho had 
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proposed to readeveningprayers regularly — a proposal which was readily 
acceded to— and on the ensuing Sunday he performed the sacred 
services to the whole ship’s crew, “ an attentive and orderly congre- 
gation of about 140 persons V* a practice which he continued throughout 
the voyage without a single intermission, and which we trust was 
as productive of benefit as it is worthy of imitation. On the 2d of 
July, a vessel bound for Loifdon met them — and here we cannot 
forbear to quote the first passage which occurs — and there are many 
such throughout the volume — expressing, with all the openness of 
candour, and all the energy of truth, the grand actuating motive 
which induced the Bishop to sacrifice comfort, friends, and country. 
It was for the gospel’s sake. 

My wife’s eyes swam with tears as the vessel past us, and there were one or 
two of the young men who looked wishfully after her. For my own part I am 
but too well convinced, that all my firmness w'ould go if I allowed myself to 
look ''back even for a moillent. Yet, as I did not leave home and its blessings 
without counting the cost, I do not, and I trust in God I shall not, regret the 
choice I have made. But, knowing how much others liave given up for my 
sake, should make me botli more studious to make the loss less to them, and 
also, and above all, so to discharge my duly as that they may never think that 
those sacrifices have been made in vain ! P. xxi. 

The manner in which the Bishop occupied the leisure which this long 
voyage afiPorded him, in addition to the pastoral duties of this floatmg 
parish, is incidentally and always interestingly mentioned. I began 
to-day translating St. John’s Gospel into Hindoostanee. I have this 
morning finished the following translation of one of the Poems in 
Gilchrist’s Hindoostanee Guide.” But the scene which took place on 
board on the 10th of August, with the Bishop’s reflections upon it — 
a scene, it is to be apprehended, too rarely witnessed in such a situation 
-«can only be given with justice in his own words. Nor can we resist 
the pleasure of subjoining, in a brief extract, one of those sweet 
touches of nature, which exhibits, in the most attractive light, the 
sensibility of the parent, when elevated and sanctified by the piety of 
the Christian. 

August 10. — Last night I again slept on the floor, and passed it still more 
uncomfortably than on former occasions; insomuch that I almost determined 
rather to run the risk of blows and bruises aloft, than to encounter the discom- 
forts of the new method. This morning, however, l^e wind again became 
moderate, and 1 finished and preached my sermon, and afterwards administered 
the sacrament to about twenty-six or twenty-seven persons, including all tlie 
ladies on board, the captain, and the greatcr'part of the under officers and male 
passengers ; but, alas, only three seamen. 'Iliis last result disappointed me, 
since I had hoped, from their attention to my sermocs, and the general decency 
of their conduct and appearance, that more would have atten£^ Yet, when 
I consider how great dithculty I have always found in bringing men of the same 
i^e and rank to the sacrament at Hodnet, perhaps I have no reason to be sur* 
pris^. On talking with one of the under officers in the evening, he tdld lae 
would have staid if they had not felt shg, and been afraid of exciting 
Aa their cofttp^ons. The same feelfing, 1 fin^ kept ewe, at kas^ 
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and perhaps more, of the young cadets and writers away, though of these there 
were oiJy two or three absentees, the large majority joining in the ceremdhy 
with a seriousness which greatly pleased and impressed me. And the same 
may be said of all the midshipmen who Vere old enough to receive it One 
of the young cadets expressed his regret to me that he had not been confirmed, 
but hoped that I Jnould give him an opportunity soon after our arrival at 
Calcutta. On the whole, the result of the experiment (for such it was con- 
sidered) has been most satisfactory; and I ought to be, and I hope am, very 
grateful for the attention which 1 receive, and the opportunifies pf doing goo4 
wliich seem to be held out to me. — P. xxxi. 

August 11. — We had a good night, and a smooth though rapid progress. I 
had die happiness of hearing, for the first time, my dear little Emily repeat a 
part of the Lord's Prayer, which her mother has been, for some days past, 
engaged in teaching lier. May He who, “ from the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings *’ can bring forth his praise, inspire that heart with eveiy thing pure and 
holy, and grant her gi ace betimes, both to understand and love his name !— * 
P.xxxiii. 

On the dd of October, after a rapid and favourable, though occa- 
sionally boisterous voyage, the vessel anchored in SaugorRoads; and 
on the 6th, the Bishop and his family embarked in the Government 
yacht for Calcutta, where they arrived upon the 10th. Having met 
a considerable nifmber of his clergy, the Bishop w^as installed the next 
day at the Cathedral, which he describes ** as a composition full of 
architectural blunders, hut in other respects handsome.” Immediately 
aRer this ceremony, the Bishop entered on his ministerial duties. 

Oct 12. — ^This was Sunday; I preached, and we had a good congregation. 
Nov. 2d was Sacrament Sunday at the Cathedral, and there were a considerable 
number of communicants. 

Nov. 4th, the Bishop went to consecrate a ^urch at Dum-dum, and 
on the 12tb of the same month consecrated St. James’s at Calcutta, an 
account of which former ceremony will doubtless he interesting to our 
readers. Neither can we withhold from them the description of the Free 
Schools in Calcutta, on which we shall only remark, that we envy not 
the feelings of the man who can read it and continue insensible to the 
advantages which have already been derived from the erection of an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India— much more to the prospect and 
promise of those which may hereafter arise. 

We here met a large party at breakfast, and afterwards proceeded to the 
Church, wliich is a v^ry pretty building, dirided into aisles by two rows of 
Doric pillars, and capable of containing a numerous congregation. It was 
now filled by a large and veiy attentive audience, composed of the European 
regiment, the officers and their families, and some visitors from Calcutta, whom 
the novelty of tlie qccasion broiight thither. The consecration of the cemetery 
followed, wisely here, as in all British India, placed at some distfuice from the 
Church and die village. — ^f*p. 35 ; 36 . 

About this time I attended the first meeting of the Governors of the Free 
School, wluch had occurred since my arrival. I, on this occasion, aaw the 
vrhole establishment; it is a very noble institution, consisting of a school where 
247 hoys and girls are lodged, boarded, and cloth^, and some received as day- 
achotars. 'they are aH insiyucted in Engfish, writing; cy|dier|ng, 

their religlmiB fbjth and duties, for which purpose Ine different catechisdis and 
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other compendia, furnished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
are* employed. Some few of the day-scholars are Armenian Christians, whose 
parents object to tliese foriiuila*; and there are one or two Hmdooss who are 
allowed to attend, and who also stand on one side when the Catechism is re- 
peated, though tlu’y say the Lord’s Prayer, and read th^, Scriptures without 
scruple. The children of Roman Catholics, of whom there are also several, 
apparently make no such difficulties, and even attend Church with the rest of 
the scholars. 'J’hey are, in fact, so ignorant and neglected, that man^ of them 
have scarcely ^ly idea of Christianity but what they acquire here. The Girls* 
School is a separate building, of somewhat less extent than the Boys* ; bofh Me 
surrounded by good compounds, and built on the highest spot on tliis flat dis- 
tricL — Pp. 38, 39. 

Surely the miserable sophistry which has been so often employed 
in regard to the imaginary danger of propagating the Gospel in India, 
will be shamed into silence — if the effrontery of those who employ it 
is susceptible of shame — by the explicit and encouraging statement of 
the Bishop at page 4i. 

It was very pretty to dife the little swarthy children come forward to repeat 
their lessons, and shew their work to Lady Amherst; veils thrown carelessly 
round their half-naked figures, their black hair plaited, their foreheads specked 
with white or red paint, and their heads, necks, wTists, and ankles, loaded with 
all the little finery' they could beg or borrow for the occasion. Their parents 
make no objection to their leaniing the Catechism, or being taught to read the 
Bible, provided nothing is done whicli can make them lose caste. And many 
of the Brahmins themselves, either finding the current of popular opinion too 
strongly in favour of the measures pui*sucd for tlieni to struggle witli, or really 
influenced hy the beauty of the lessons taught ui Scripture, and the advantage 
of giving useful knowledge, and something like a moral sense to the lower 
ranks of their countrymen and countrywomen, aj)pear to €^q)rove of Mrs. 
Wilson’s plan, and attend the examination of her scholars. Tlicrc is not even 
a semblance of opposition the efforts which we are now making to enlighten 
the Hindoos: this I had some days ago an excellent opportunity of observing, 
in going round the seliools sujiporled by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kncrwledge, with Mr. Hawtayne, and seeing with how much apparent cordiality 
he was received, not only by the children themselves and the schoolmasters, 
though all Hindoos and Mussulmans, but by the parents and the neighbouring 
householders of whatever religion. 

But we must not permit ourselves to linger too long at Calcutta, or 
we shall be precluded from accompanying tlie Bishop throughout his 
arduous, and interesting, and, in a great degree, novel visitation. 
From this part of the Journal, therefore, we shall only quote two 
extracts ; the former shewing that, notwithstanding all that has been 
said about the low ebb of religion in India, there is at least one 
particular ill which Christians there might be advantageously imitated 
by their brethren in England ; the latter, strikingly indicative of tliat 
liberal spirit and truly Christian charity, with which Bishop Heber 
was eminently endowed. No man knew betC^er how to unite a Just 
estimate of the excellence of Christians of other denominations, with 
^ jfirib^and uncompromising preference for his own venerable Church. 

January 1, 1824.--I this day preached at the Cathedral, it being an old and 
good custom India always to begin the year with the solemn oWrvatkm of 
the day of the Circumcaibn; there was a good congregi^kin. — P. 53. 
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January 16. — Dr. Marahman, the Baptist missionary from Serampore, dined 
with me. Dr. Carey is too lame* to go out. 7’he talents and learning of tliese 
good men are so well known in Europe, that I need hardly say that, important 
as are the points on which we differ, I sincerely admire and respect them, and 
desire their acquaii|fance. — P. 67. 

On the 25th of January, the Bishop, on returning from the Cathedral, 
“ found a fresh reason for thankfulness to God in his wife’s safety, 
and, the birth of another little girl;” •and on the 2(f oft February he 
held a confirmation at the Cathedral, which was attended by 236 persons, 
a greater number than was expected, and which vve hail as an indication 
that the Church of England is flourishing in Calcutta. ** Most of 
these were half-castes, but there were several officers, and twenty or 
thirty soldiers, with three grown-up women of the upper ranks they 
appeared greatly interested with the ceremony, into which the Bishop 
entered with deep and solemn feeling. 

In the most impressive and affecting Charge, which was shortly 
afterwards xlclivered to his Clergy, Bishop Ileber emphatically said, 
** An Indian chaplain must come prepared for hard labour, in a climate 
where labour is often death.” Of this, alas ! both in the cause and in 
the consequence, he w'as himself too appropriate an illustration. lie 
never spared himself : to the peculiar functions of a Bishop he united — 
like the venerable Porteus, and a living ornament of the Episcopal 
Bench whom it w'ould be superfluous to name — a zealous discharge of 
the office of a parish priest. He preached a course of Lent Lectures 
on the Sermon on the Mount, — a “ work and labour of love” which 
was indeed recompensed in the manner which lie first and most ardently 
desired — by an attendance far exceeding his expectations. Surely 
this, with not a few instances of a similar description, proves beyond 
a doubt that India is not an ungrateful soil ; and that all who quit in 
early youth their native shores, whether for civil or military employ- 
ments in that vast empire, do not relinquish with their country those 
moral and religious principles which are her proudest and most distin- 
guished boast. — VVe have not space even for a brief account of the 
Bishop’s final proceedings at Calcutta, which he quitted on the 29th 
of May, 1824. Of the eloquent Charge delivered on that occasion, 
a Review will be found in our number for June, 1827. We shall only 
add, that it ought to occupy a foremost place, not only among the 
books, but in the memory, the conscience, and the heart of every 
individual who proceeds to India in the capacity of cliaplain or of 
missionary. 

On the 25th of Juno, lS24, the Bishop quitted Calcutta for his 
visitation through the Upper Provinces, accompanied only by his 
domestic chaplain, the Rev. Martin Stowe ; the state of Mrs. Heber*s 
health, and the circumstance of her having an infant, being considered 
as insuperable obstacles to such a journey. #'hey embarked in a 
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sixteen^oared pinnace for Dacca, a large city about 170 miles noi^th- 
east of Calcutta, attended by Archdeacon Cowrie, of which excellent 
man a brief character is given, vol. ii. p. 400, which speaks volumes 
within a very narrow compass. ^ 

Such an one is my excellent friend Corrie, whose character, though I loved 
and valued him before, I only learned to understand and appreciate fully during 
my journey through Hiudostan, 0;om tracing, in almost every part of it, the 
effect of his labours, and the honour in which his name is held both by Cliristians, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans. 

The novel and interesting scenes which presented themselves to the 
view of the Bishop during his journey, were beheld with the eye of 
the poet, and are delineated by the hand of the painter — literally so, 
indeed, since the volumes are adorned with tasteful drawings of the 
most exquisite scenery, from the Bishop’s own sketches upon the 
spot ; and there are two gems of poetry which we do not transfer to 
glitter in our pages, only because it is utterly impossible to do justice 
to the Bishop, both as a most elegant and accomplished scholar, and 
as a judicious, indefatigable, and, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a Missionary Bishop. Yet we cannot forbear to gratify our readers 
with the genuine overflowing of affectionate regret for the beloved 
objects which he had been compelled to leave, and the fond recurrence 
to every memorial of his own distant and beloved country. 

A number of little boys came to the side of the river, and ran along by our 
vessel, which the crew were towing slowly along, singing an air extremely like 
that of “ My love to war is going.” A few pice were Uirown to these young 
singers by some of my servants. Their mode of begging strongly recalled t«) 
my mind something of the same sort which I have seen in England. Dear, 
dear England ! there is now less danger than ever of my forgetting her, since T 
now in fact first feel the bitterness of banishment. In my wife and children I 
still carried with me an atmosphere of home; hut here every thing reminds me 

that I am a wanderer. — P. 104. 

r 

On Sunday the 4th of July the Bishop arrived at Dacca, having, in 
bis anxiety to reach the city in sufficient time for the performance of 
divine service on that day, exposed himself to considerable danger 
from the intensity of the solar rays ; and having been compelled to 
leave his friend and chaplain, on account of severe indisposition, in 
the pinnace. Here he preached to a small congregation, in a very 
amaU buU pretty church ; aqd on the day following he met a striking 
and sad instance of the urgency of the spiritual wants of British 
residents in India. * 

I met a lady to-day who had been several years at Nusseerabad, in RajpCH 
tana; and during seven years of her stay in India, had never seen a clergyman, 
or had an o|)portunity of going to church. This was a less tedious excommu- 
nkatioi^ however, than has been the lot of a very good und religious man, 
resident at Tiperah, or somewhere in that neighbourhood, wh6 was for nineteen 
years together, the only Christian within seventy miles, and at least three hun- 
dred fl-om any place of worship. Occasionally he has gone to receive the sacra- 
metit td Chitting, abiut Hs far flrom hisresidenee as ¥orit from Lonto. 
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These are sad stories, mid in the case of Nusseerabad, 1 hope, not beyond the 
reach of remedy. — P. 146. • 

On Saturday the 9th inst. he confirmed twenty persons, all adults, 
and almost all o^ the higher ranks ; and on the following Sunday, con- 
secrated the Church, and administered the sacrament to thirty-four or 
thirty-five, never ** having witnessed a congregation more earnestly 
attentive.” But the melancholy occurrence which* drained him at 
Dacca, and which cast a gloom over his whole journey, must be 
detailed in his own words. To this affecting event was added disastrous 
intelligence from his wife,* and a severe disappointment in her ability 
to meet him at the appointed place. How acutely he felt— yet how 
unaffectedly and powerfully a sense of paramount duty absorbed all 
consideration of individual sorrows, let his own letters declare. 

To Mrs. R. IIeber. 

DaccOf July 18, 1824. 

Dear, dear Wife! — All is over! My poor friend was released a little after 
twelve last night. The light-headedness, which in dysentery, I find, is always a 
fatal symptom, increased during the day, though he continued to know me, and 
to do and take whatever I desired him ; between nine and ten he had a severe 
return of spasm, after which he sunk into a tranquil dose, till he passed off with- 
out a groan. I grieve to find by your letter that his sister is set out hither; 
surely there will yet be time to bring her back again, and spare her some of the 
horrors of a journey made in doubtful hope, and a return in solitude and misery. 

I greatly regret that anything in mylcttei*s gave encouragement to her to 
set off. But I have all dong clung, even against hope, to the hope of his 
recovery. 

On the 1 1th and 15th, he altered much for the vrorse; and it was on the 
evening of the latter day that he was first convinc^^d his end was drawing near, 
and begged me to be with him when the hour came. You will not doubt that 
I kept my promise, though he was not conscious of my presence. As he was 
fully sensible of the approach of death, so he was admirably prepared for it. 
From the very beginning of our journey, we had prayed and read the Scriptures 
together daily; on the last Sunday which he saw we had received the sacra- 
ment together ; 1 trust 1 shall never forget the lieep contrition and humility, the 
earnest prayer, or the earnest faith in tlie mercies of Christ, with which he 
commended himself to God. On Thursday he had an awful mental struggle, 
but confessed his sins, and cried for mercy to J esus Christ, with a simplicity, 
contrition, and humility, which I shall never forget, and I trust always be the 
better for. By degrees his fears became less, his faith stronger, and his hope 
more lively ; and he told me at many different times in the following thirty-six 
hours, that God’s goodness was making the passage more and more ea^ to him, 
and that he felt more and more that Christ had died for sinners. vHien his 
strength was gradually wearing away, he saiil, ** If I lose sight oL the Cross, 
though but for a moment, 1 am ready to despair; but my blessed Lord makes 
his mercy and his power more and more plain to me.” The laudanum, which 
was given him in the course of Friday night, conjured up some evil dreams, of 
which he complained a good deal. Being very much worn out myself 1 had 
gone to lie down for an hl»ur or two, leaving hhn asleep, under the care of one 
of the surgeons. He wakened, however, soon after, and called earnestly for me, 
and when 1 camey threw his arms round my neck, and begged me not to leave 
him. After we bad nrayed a little tc^ether, he said, ** head is s&Uy con- 
fused with this horrid dmg, but 1 now recollect all which you told me,, and 
which I myself experienced yesterday, of God’s goodness in his Son. Do not 
let them give me any more^ to it prevents my praying to God as I could wirii 
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to do.” He spoke very often of his “ poor, poor sister,” and said, “ God, who 
is so good to a sinner like me, will not forget her.” He asked, which you will 
not doubt I promised for us both, that we would be a sister and a brother to 
her. He said, not long before his light-headedness came on, Saturday morning, 
“Tell Mrs. Hcber that I think of her, and pray for her in, this hour.” After 
his hallucination took place, he rambled very much about our voyage, but when- 
ever I spoke to him, it recalled him for the moment, and he listened, and said 
Amen, to some of the Church prayers for the dying. “ It is very strange,” he 
once said, “ eve^-y fAing changes roisnd me. I cannot make out where I am, 
or what has happened, but your face seems always near me, and I recollect 
what you have been saying.” The last articulate words he uttered were about 
his sister. Even in this incoherence, it was comfortable to find that no gloomy 
ideas intmded, that he kept up some shadow of his hope in God, even when his 
intellect was most clouded, and that his last day of life was certainly, on the 
whole, not a day of fuflering. After death liis coimteuaiicc w^as singularly 
edm and beautiful, and not like a corpse so much as a statue. 1 myself closed 
his eyes. 

One lesson has been very deeply imprinted on my heart by these few days. 
If this man’s innocent and useful life (for I have no doubt that the greater part 
of his life has been both innocent and useful,) oftcred so many painful recol- 
lections, and called forth such deep contrition, when in the hour of death he 
came to examine every instance of omission or transgression, how careful must 
we be to improve every hour, and every opportunity of grace, and so to remem- 
ber God while we live, that w'e may not be afraid to think of him when dying! 
And above all, how blessed and necessary is the blood of Christ to us all, which 
w’as poor Stowe’s only and effectual comfort! God bless you, dear love, in your 
a})proaching voyage. How delighted I should be to meet you at Boglipoor. 

IIeginald Calcutta. 

Vol. II. pp. 344 — 346. 

To Mrs. R. Hcber. 

Furreedpoor, July 28, 1824. 

Alas! alas! m}^ beloved wife, w'hat have you not gone through! Your letter 
of July 24, has just reached me from Dacca. God’s will be done in all things! 
Your joining me is out of the question. But I need not tell you to spare no 
expense of sea-voyage, or any other measure, which may tend to restore or 
preserve our dear children, or yourself, so soon as such a measure may appear 

desirable for any of you On these points I leave you in confidence 

to the advice of Dr. Abel and Mr. Shaw. I am at this moment strangely 
tempted to come to you. But ^ fear it might be a compromise of my duty, and 
a distrust to God! I feel most grateful indeed to Him for the preser\’’ation of 
our invaluable treasures. I pray God to bless Lady Amherst, and all who 
are dear to her, and to shew kindness ten-fold to her children, for all the kindness 
she has shewn ours. I am going on immediately, with a heavy heart indeed, 
but wdth trust in His mercies. Farewell! Reginald Calcutta. 

Vol. II. pp. 352, 353. 

Bereft thus of his attached friend and companion, and with a heart 
torn by th« most painful anxieties concerning those who were dearest 
to him, the Bishop quitted Dacca on the 25th of July* Scarcely can 
we repress our inclination to extract 'the living delineation of the 
scenery which opened to his view”, and the exquisite verses to his 
beloved wife, at page 182. We must, however, pass at once to his 
arrival at Boglipoor, 240 miles north by west of Calcutta, where he 
lo his great gratification, his friends the Corries, who, equally 
widi iimself, experienced the most kind and considerate attention 
tom the Judge and Magistrate, Mr* Chalmers. Indeed, it maybe, 
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observed, onoe for all, that from gentlemen of all capacities in In^Jia, 
judicial, civil, and military, the Bishop invariably received, on every 
occasion, the most prompt and polite attentions, which were not only 
a tribute of respect to the high office which he sustained, hut to that 
peculiar suavity and courtesy of demeanour which seemed indeed 
“ made to engage all hearts/* The people of Boglipoor arc called 
Puhahees, and are a much more intelligent and honourable people than 
the Hindoos. Their religious opinions are also peculiar. Here is 
stationed a missionary of the venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, to whose ability and exertions the Bishop bears honourable 
testimony. 

At Mongliyr, near Boglipoor, the Bishop received such an account 
of the spiritual necessities of the residents, that he determined upon 
remaining over Sunday, and gave notice of his intention to preach. 
There is a Baptist congregation here, collected under peculiar circum- 
stances, “ by Mr. Chamberlain, an excellent man and most active 
missionary, but of very bitter sectarian principles, and entertaining an 
enmity to the Church of England almost beyond belief. He used to 
say, that Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason, were greater enemies to 
God, and did more harm to his cause than fifty stupid drunken 
Padres, inasmuch as their virtues ^nd popular method of preaching 
upheld a system which he regarded as damnable, and which must else 
soon fall to the ground.’* Here is an illustration of the candour and 
charity of sectarianism, on which the Bishop, with his wonted mildness 
and forbearance, does not permit himself to remark. But, in truth, 
no remark is necessary — the fact is tlie best comment. The successor 
of this — we know not how to distinguish him by an appropriate title — 
is a very mild, modest man, of a far better spirit ; which indeed he 
evinced by closing his meeting, and attending the Bishop, both 
morning and evening, with the greater part of his fiock. Out of a 
congregation of about sixty, there were between twenty and thirty 
communicants, (would that the same proportion were more frequently 
witnessed in England !) all deeply impressed and attentive. — It has 
been said, that the proudest day of the Bishop’s life was that on 
which he bade farewell to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in the midst of an assemblage of all that was dignified and 
venerable in his own church, and when the eloquence even of his 
beautiful language was forgotten in the pathetic fervour of that pious 
feeling which it expressed ; but we look with a more lively interest on 
the head of the Indian Church, acting the part of the zealous yet 
humble missionary, and collecting around him a small but ^devout 
congregation in the centre of a distant land. But where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
thenu” 
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^rom Monghyr the Bishop proceeded to Patna, the service 

was performed in a large and handsome room, at the request of Sir C. 
Doyley ; and the Bishop preached to about fifty, and administered the 
sacrament to thirty of the upper and middling rank^:. At Dinapore 
the interests of the Church were in a very depressed and diseouragmg 
state. “ What I saw and heard at and after Church, made me low and 
sad.” The boat also was peculi&rly oppressive. The Bishop, however, 
did not find any ground for censure in the conduct of the chaplain, who 
was suffering from the negligence of his predecessor ; but with that 
conciliating and persuasive courtesy which none could withstand, he 
set himself to correct or to mitigate the evil. Who indeed could 
refuse to concur with such a man ? 

During the drive, I endeavoured to put Mr. Northmore in the way of getting 
some of those aids from the military officers of the cantonment, to which, by 
the regulations of Government, he is entitled. And afterwards at dinner, 
where were present most of the officers now in garrison, I succeeded, 1 hope, 
in getting tlie re-establishment of the school, together with the assurance from 
the colonel of the European regiment, that he would urge his recruits to attend, 
and promote only those men to be non-commissioned officers who could read 
and write ; a measure which would soon make reading and writing universal. 
The brigade-major was not present, but I said all 1 could to the colonel about 
the lending librarj^, and a more regular attendance of the troops in Church, and 
was glad to find what I said extremely well taken. The library I think I have 
secured, since every body present seemed pleased with the idea, when the nature 
of its contents and the system of circulation were explained. The heat was 
something which a man who had not been out of Europe would scarcely con- 
ceive, and the party, out of etiquette on my account, were all in their cloth 
uniforms. 1 soon put them at their ease, however, in ^is particular, and 1 am 
almost inclined to hope that Vhe white jackets, which were immediately sent for, 
put them in better humour both with me and my suggestions. — Vol. 1. p. 248. 

On the 26th of August, the Bishop arrived at Buxar, where, as he 
could not remain, without great inconvenience, over Sunday, the 
Europeans at the station, , amounting to 150, thankfully agreed to 
assemble if the Bishop would give them prayers and a sermon at ten 
the next day, to which of course he gladly consented. The account 
of the service, which was attended by some natives, is highly inte- 
resting. At this place the Church Missionary Society have a school, 
the children of which were examined, much to his satisfaction, by the 
Bishop. He preached at Ghazeepoor on the 2dth, and administered 
the sacrament to a small but, very attentive congregation, almost exclu- 
sively of the higher class, and afterwards examined some children 
from the regimental school, which appe'tared well managed. Septemlm 
5th, the Bishop consecrated the church, confirmed, and administered 
the sacramant at Secrole— the number of ooi&mumcauts amounted to 
the natives he gave the communion, with (he ftccompenying 
wor(|fy^m«^i]eir own language. Of the ^issipn Sclmol, coDtainiog 14Q 
:iarhich he examined the next day^ be emphatically saysi ** Xbe 
b^|£-were very fond ojf the New Testament, and 1 can answer fer 
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their understanding it. 1 wish a majority of English school-boys 
might appear equally well informed.*’ 

At B^iares, the Holy City, containing 582,000 inhabitants, about 
500 miles from^alcutta, the Bishop continued till the 10th. Out 
readers will be gratified with a judicious regulation of the Bishop 
respecting the Church Missionaries, and a brief summary of his 
labours during his continuance there.* Be it remeihb^ed, that this 
labour was in a country where labour 2*5 often death. 

The custom of street-preaching, of which the Baptist and other dissenting 
missionaries in Bengal are very fond, has never been resorted to by those em- 
ployed by the Church Missionary Society, and never shall be as long os I have 
any influence or authority over them. I plainly see itrts not necessary; and 
I sec no less plainly tliat though it may be safe among the timid Bengalees, it 
would be very likely to produce mischief here. All which the missionaries do 
is, to teach schools, to read prayers, and preach in their Churches, and to visit 
the houses of such persons as wish for information on religious subjects. Poor 
Amnit Row, the charitable Ex-Peishwa (whose ashes I saw yet smoking on 
Ali Bhaee’s Gh&t as I passed it) was I find one of those inquirers. Mr. Morris 
the missionary had received a message with his Highness’s compliments, de- 
siring him to call on him the middle of the week, as he “ was anxious to obtain 
a further knowledge of Christianity.” It is distressing to think that this mes- 
sage was deferred so long, and that, short as the interval which he had calcu- 
lated on was, his own time was shorter still. Yet surely one may hope for such 
a man tliat his knowled^ and faith may have been greater than the world 
supposed, and that, at all events, the feeding wliich made him, thus late in life, 
desirous to hear the truth, would not he lost on Him whose grace may be 
su^osed to have first prompted it. — Pp. 200, 300. 

This evening I dined with Mr. Sands, one of the circuit judges, at whose 
house I liad the pleasure to find Mr. Melville, who had just arrived from 
Ghazepoor. He and Mr. Macleod offered again take me to Benares, which, 
as they sai«l, I had only half seen. I was, however, thoroughly tired with the 
days of bustle I had gone through. On Sunday 1 had tliree services; on 
Monday one, the consecration of the burial ground, besides the school-exami- 
nation. On Tuesday I had been sight-seeing from five till nearly ten o'clock; 
to-day 1 was out an almost equal time, similsq'ly employed, besides a regular 
evening drive, and receiving and paying visits, while all the intervals between 
these engagements were occupied with reading and answering a large mass of 
papers from Bishop’s College, Madras, and Calcutta. I therefore begged leave 
to postpone any further researches till my next visit. To see it as it deserves, 
indeed, Benares would require a fortnight. — P. 302. 

On the 10th of September, the Bishop proceeded to Chiinar, a 
few miles above Benares, where is an establishment of the Charch 
Missionary Society, and a neat and beautiful Church, whtdi, wa 
greatly regret to learn, is now unfit for use, being built on an unfavour- 
able foundation. We cannot Mo better than close our view of tile 
Bishop’s progress, which we hope to resume and finish neat month, 
with the gratifying account of the proceedings at Chunar. 

September 12. — morning 1 had the agreeable siuprise to find that Messrs. 
Macleod ,and fraaer had come over from Benares during the night We went 
to Church t<^ether, where I also found Mr. Morrb, I had consequently four 
CIerg 3 nnen with roe, besideB the catechists Bowl^ and Adlington, — a more 
uomeioiia body thka^eould, thirty years ago, have umst^d ih the wbtde 
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Presidency of Fort William. The congregation, too, was more numerous than 
I have seen out of Calcutta. ITie invalids of the garrison who atteiide^ 
amounted to above 200 Europeans, besides the officers and civil servants and 
their families, and I should think 100 natives. About 130 staid the sacrament, of 
which the natives amounted ta nearly 70, and I was led to observe that the 
women of their number, who had been Mussulmans, perti^iaciously kept their 
veils down, and even received the bread on a comer of the muslin, rather than 
e^lpose the bare hand. One of the others, a very young woman who had been 
confirmed the day before, instead of extending the hand, threw back her veil, 
and opened hef^ mouth, by which I guessed she had been brought up a Roman 
Catholic. All were very aevout and attentive; some shed tears, and the manner 
in which they pronounced “ Amcen ” was very solemn and touching. ^ Tlie 
Hindoostanee prayers read extremely well, but they are so full of Arabic and 
Persian words, that those converts who have not been Mussuhnaiis must, I 
fear, find some difficulty in understanding them. 

After dinner we again attended Church, first for Hindoostanee prayer, after- 
wards for the usual English service. The former was attended by, 1 should 
suppose, 200 persons, many of whom, however, were Heathens and Mussulmans, 
who distinguished themselves by keeping their turbans on. Mr. Morris read 
the prayers, omitting the Psalms and the First Lesson, neither of which, unfor- 
tunately, arc as yet translated into Hindoostanee, though the latter is in progr^ 
and Mr. Bowley preached a very useful and sensible sermon. He speaks Hin- 
doostanee with the fluency of a native, and I was pleased to find that I could 
follow the argument of his sermon viith far more ease than I expected. — P jk 
310,311. 

Art. 11,-^ The Doctrine of the Greek Article^ applied to the Criticism 

and Illustration of the New Testament, By the Right Rev, T, F. 

Middleton, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Second Edition ^ Revised 

by the Rev, James Scholefield, A. M. Regius Professor of Greek in 

the University of Can^ridge, Deightons and Rivingtons. 8vo. 

1828. 165. 

In contemplating the present aspect and the future prospects of the 
church in India, our thoughts almost instinctively revert to the dis- 
tinguished prelate, to wh^^e extraordinary exertions its rise and 
progress are, under Providence, mainly to be attributed. Had 
Bishop Heber, or indeed any other man than Bishop Middleton, been 
first appointed to the see of Calcutta, it is scarcely too much to affirm, 
that the difficulties to be encountered would have appeared almost 
insurmountable ; and it seems to have been little less than the fiat of 
heaven which induced him, in opposition to his own private feelings 
at first, and to the affectionate expostulations of his friends at last, to 
accept the appointment, for which the wisdom of Providence had so 
especially designed him. His mild yet' decided firmness of character, 
bis prompt and ready activity of mind and purpose, his ardent and 
zealous attachment to the Established Chiircb, And the uncompromising 
fidelity with which he maintained her pure and primitive doctnnes, 
cottidilpne have been effectual in advancing ^the truly apostolk views 
of t&at«^ Society, in accordance with which he acted; apart from 
([%urch Missions, fidsely^so called, because unconnectied not oidy with 
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the Church of England in particular, but with any church whatever, 
and consequently unfit to espouse the doctrine of any one of the sects 
of which it consists, since the only natural result of a mixture of 
conflicting opinions, must inevitably be that of discrediting the 
soundness of them all. In speaking thus of Bishop Middletoi|p 
however, we are far from intending to*detract from the pierits of his 
successor. Each prelate was possessed of great and essential quali- 
fications ; but they were qualifications different in kind, and suited for 
different purposes. If the dignified firmness of the one was absolutely 
necessary fbr founding the Eastern Church, the mild and winning 
meekness of the other could not be inefficient *in advancing and 
adorning it. Perhaps in nothing is this diversity of character more 
clearly marked than in the writings of each respectively ; which the 
reader will at once perceive, by turning from our preceding article to 
the work which stands at the head of the present. 

It is not, however, so much to the Author, as to his Editor, that our 
attention is at present directed. The “ Doctrine of the Greek Article** 
has long been known to the scholar and the divine ; and the urgent 
call for its republication amply testifies the high repute in which it 
stands : so that the principal object of the present notice, as far as the 
work itself is concerned, is to announce its re-appearance from the 
Cambridge University Press, under the superintendance of Professor 
Scholefield. Since the Bishop’s decease, a volume of his Sermons and 
Charges has been given to the public, together with a memoir of his 
life, by Archdeacon Bonney ; which the Editor promised, in his Preface, 
to follow up with a reprint of the “'Doctrine of the Greek Article,** so 
as to form a uniform edition of the author’s published works. In 
consequence, however, of a subsequent • negotiation between the 
Archdeacon and Mr. Scholefield, the task of revision was eventually 
undertaken by the latter ; and the republication has thus eventudly 
devolved upon one, who not only justly appreciates the value of the 
work itself, but who regarded its author, “ though he had not seen hhii 
in the flesh, with a feeling of lively interest, as one of the great oma- 
ments of the place of his own education.” We do not altogether 
admire the language in which this sentimqnt of the Professor is ex- 
pressed, as savouring somewhat of puritanical aifectation, in which a 
certain class of our brethren aib too apt to indulge : at the same time 
we enter fully into the nature and the purity of the feeling itself* Bishop 
Middleton(;was the earlf friend and companion, and Mr. Scholefield 
was die pupil, of {he lata Dr. Trollope, who was, for above twenty-five 
years, master of Christ’s Hospital ; an institution, of which the 
names above mentioned ere far from being the only ornaments.' It is 
not surpristDg, ^erefore, that the Pre^essor .|jhoald fleet r a degree 
veneration for the excdlent prelate ; whom, though he had never seen, 
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lie^ould not but love. The Editor’s opinion of the merits of the work, 
which he has republished, we shall give in his own words : 

Some indeed Ii^v^e complained of the dimensions of the orimnal work, as being 
out of all proportion to the ina^iitiide of the i^bject : and iris not to be denied 
that the book is enlarged to a size somewhat appalling by the addition of nu- 
nierous annotations amounting almost to essays, not immediately connected with 
the Doctrine of thd' Article : for exa:nple, that on Hebrews ii. 6. These notes, 
perhaps without exception, are very valuable in themselves ; but they a little 
interfere with the unity of the subject, and have mainly contributed to form the 
ground of complaint in question. 

With resj)ect to the merits of the work as a whole, I cannot persuade myself 
that any competent judge can read it without a thorough conviction of the 
soundness of its general principle. A difference of opinion may exist on some 
of its minute ramifications, as well as on some of the applications of it in detail 
in the second part of the volume ; but I have read nothing on the subject that 
has led me to doubt the accuracy of the Bishop’s hypothesis. The work at its 
first appearance excited great attention, and was examined with n keen incli- 
nation to condemn, by those who were compelled tacitly to acknowledge, how 
formidable an attack it made on the strong holds of Sociniaiiisin. It will not be 
thought very strange that by some of these it should have been discovered, that 
Bishop Middleton knew nothing about the Article! His work however hsis been 
better appreciated by the bulk of Scholars and theological Students ; and the 
demand which has loiig been made for it is the best criterion of its excellency. — 
Prefaccj pp. v. \i. 

Again, in the note at p. 88, after observing that the example from 
Herodotus, which the Bishop refers to the case of enumeration, may 
also be classed with those instances, in which the article has the force 
of the possessive pronoun, he proceeds : — 

Having made this remark, however, I think it right to add, that I do not 
consider it necessary to the character of the Author and the soundness of his 
hypothesis, that every single example should be clearly reducible to one or other 
of his rules. Those rules are grounded on the general practice of the best Greek 
authors ; and if in their writings a very few cases be found which seem at first 
to be inconsistent with them, tljese may be left as matter of further iiivestigi^tion, 
or may be considered as unusual forms of expression, which the best writers arc 
not always careful to avoid : at any rate, they must be much more numerous 
than at present they appear to be, and we must be very certain that they admit 
of no consistent solution, before we allow them to have much weight against the 
mass of evidence adduced on the other side. 

The new matter contained in this edition is very inconsiderable, 
consisting merely of a few additional observations which the Ai^thor 
had left in MS. With respect to the notes of the Editor, among which 
are also inserted a few new references, by Archdeacon Bonney ; they 
are, as he himself admits, neither many nor important. It was his 
object, he observes, to put Bishop Middleton’s work within the caach 
of those who needed it, and not to produce a <4iew work of his own.” 
Perhaps, therefore, we shall confer a favour upon those of our rewiers, 
who ^ssess the old edition, by subjoining the Author’s 9wn additions, 
togedier with such of the Editor’s remarks as teem to be^ of any mate- 
. f^hs^quence. The numbers refer fo the pages of the first action. 

From the Author’s MS. we have the following: 
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At p. 41, after Nouns, Adjectives, and Participles,” add “ Verbs of the* In- 
finitive Mood.” ^ 

After the examples in p. 54. insert — 

Genitives used 8i an adjective^ense, and placed before the governing Noun, 
omit the Article: thus rd woXefioyp (Socr £ccl. Hist. p. 118.) is equivalent to 
ra froXcfio)!/ npayfuiTa, i. e. ra 7roX€jii#cd ir pay para. Origen c. Cels. p. IJ^G. 
Tfiv dvBpmfroiV Kfivaiu. Philo, p. 92. o 0 € 4 ){J \6yos. ♦ 

At the close of § 7, p. 143, the Bishop notes: “But see Thucyd. III. 
59.” Upon this Mr. S. observes, 

Tlie passage referred to is, iqfUpas re dvapipviqaKoptv eKtipTjs. The object of 
the reference is to intimate, that with other Nouns, as well as Proper Names, 
when they precede ckclpos, the Article is omitted. ^ 

On Matt. xii. 41, the Bishop corrects himself thus: ** This is a 
mistake. See on Luke xi. 30.” And again, on v. 42, under the word 
SeveruSt he writes : “ No. Constantius also died at York.” The 

grammatical reasoning, however, is no less easily intelligible. At 
Acts ii. 47, after the passage cited by Loesner from Max. Tyrius, he 
refers to “ Exod. xxxv. 21.” and at Coloss. ii. 14, after explaining the 
sense, he thus refers : “ See below, v. 20, and Ephes. ii. 15.” Lastly, 
to 3 John, he adds: “ But see Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. 18.” 


From the notes of the Editor we proceed to select the following : 

At p. 39, with the expression ijpdd' d^yepaiost and the like, Mr. S. compares 
“the use of the Article in such expressions as the following: hrapff htpa rov 
fvdr, KOI TO ip TtaP pi) €P. Plato. Parmen, 40.” * 

Upon the Note on § 5, p. 51, the Professor observes : “ The learned Author, as 
has been noticed in a periodical publication, has here fallen into a slight mistake; 
ytjp in this place is not an example to his purpose, but has the Article for an 
obviously different reason: yrfPy ^arpiba ovaap, '€({>* eoracray. The 

passage will be found in Vol. i. p. 477. of Bekker’s admirable edition.” 

At the close of § 7, p. 55, he notes thuy: “ This limitation of the learned Author 
must be borne in mind, as tlie poets furnish us with such examples os, to yap 
TToXctioy Spfibof. iEsch. Theh. 534.” • 

To the end of § 2, p. GO, he adds : “ There arc cases in which the Article is 
properly expressed in Greek, though omitted in English, and which the Author 
nas not particularly specified under any of liis divisions. They may perhaps 
both be classed under Monadic Nouns, (p. 48.) To receive a drachma a day — 
bpaxp-rfP rrjs rjptpas XajSeii^. A second Geryon — TrjpvdiP 6 bevTfpor. (.®«ch. 
Agam. 843.) See Chap. vi. § 3.” 

Matt V. 32. dnoXfXvp^PTiP. “ Would not the correct translation rather bo, 
* when she is divorced V ” 


Matt xxiv. 32. “ Tliere seems, however, no objection to retaining the common 

Version, and rendering the words * ifs leaves.’ See the parallel passage in 
Lukexxi. 30.” 

Lukeiv. 1. “ There is a mistake in tliis reference. (Acts x. 20.) It has been 
suggested to me that it should be Acts xx. 22. but 1 think rather xviii. 5. or 25.” 

' Jolm hi. 10. “ There^s a remarkable passage in the Theeetetus of Plato, § 90. 

Bekk. which strikingly illustrates the supposed use of the Article in the case 
before us. Protqgoras is represented as repressing the triumph which Socrates 
would indulge over him, the famous Master, when in &ct he had gaitftd it only 
over . one of his Disciples. Ovroy 5^ 6 ^t^Kpdrrje 6 j^ri(rrds cTrcxdi) oi/r^ 

wxudiov, K.r.e. yi^ra brj TON *£M£ cv roiy Xdyoxy 

John vii. 39. “ In out £i^. Version MopLePou is properly expressed, mough 
not found in the original : ^ Ine Holy Ghost was not yet yiven* And with this 
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shmiM be compared Acts xix. 2. which exactly answers to k in the Greek, 
though it is strangely translated in our Version : ‘We have hot so much as 
heard whether thm be any Holy Ghost/ ’AXX* ovdc c2 irvtvfxa ayiov iortv, 
ijKovfraptv."* 

2 Cor. V. 15. “ In v. 15. ct tit vncp Trdvr&v d‘rri3av€Vf dpa ot iravres dtr€0<u(ov, 

the Article inserted on the renewed mention of irdvrts refers us back to ndvrwu 
preceding, and marks the meaning of the two words as co-extensive. Whatever 
conclusion this may' lead to, it is quite certain that dncOavov is wrongfy trans* 
lated were dead, a sense which it never did, and never could, bear. Where the 
Ai)ostle wishes to express were deady as in Ephes. ii. 1. he does it by the 
periphrasis, veKpov^ Svra^. On the contrary, he uses diriBavov frequently in its 
proper sense, they died or are dead. See Rom. v. 15. vi. 2, 8. vii. 2. Galatii. 19. 
Colos. ii. 20. iii. 3. Once only, in Luke viii. 53. it is properly translated, ‘ was dead / 
but this is owing to the difference between the Greek and Imglish idioms, the latter 
properly taking a past tense after a past, while the former by a very common 
anomaly admits the present The construction therefore in xarrycXa)v avrov, 
cidorcr on oTreBapev, is precisely the same as in Plato, Apolog. § 6. Bekk. and 
a thousand other places, rjTFopovv ri ttots Xiyer I teas at a loss to know what in 
the world means (Angl. meant,) Compare John xi. 13 — 4. — The passage of 
St Paul, therefore, ought to be translated, They all died, or are deady as Coloss, 
iii. 3. Tlie meaning I am not concerned wdth : my business is with the point of 
criticism, not of doctrine.** 

James ii. “ The 14th verse of this Chapter is entitled to notice on account of 
the Article. IIi'o-Tty first occurs without tlie Article ; and then on the Renewed 
Mention it is ij Trians. Tlie meaning therefore is, Can his faith save him — die 
faith which he possesses? And this the following argument shews to be merely 
a speculative profession of faith.*’ 

1 Pet. ii. “ I have never been satisfied with the common translation of ver. 7. of 
this Chapter : vpuv oZv 7 ri/ii; rotr TnamvovaiP’ Unto “ you, therefore, which 
believe, he is preriom.** The Article seems to lead to a different construction : 
it refers tq/vripov in the preceding verse ; and the force of it, if I mistake not, 
is, ‘ Unto you which believe, ii the preciousness/ viz. which I speak of.** 

To the preceding notes, which are the only ones of any importance^ 
we shall add, by way of conclusion, a remark of our own* It is a 
singular fact, which seems to have escaped the notice both of the 
Bishop himself, and his Editor, that in the celebrated passage, 1 John 
y. he has argued on one, and concluded on the other side of the 
question. The circumstance is clearly an oversight, and would have 
been easily rectified by a different turn of expression in the last parcH 
graph. The Bishop’s opinion was evidently against the authenticity 
of the passage. 

^ — 

Arv. hi . — Biographical Notices of the Apostles, Evangelists, and 

other Saints; with Reflexions and Collects adgpted to the Minor 

FestivtsU of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

RlGitAiiD Mant, D. D. M.R. I.A. Bishop of Bown and Connor* 

6yo, Parker and Kivingtons. 1828. pp. 592. Its. 

BisntUp Mant, already known as one of the mc^t learned aa mll as 
nlegmt champions in the cause of the Protestant fkith, has a|paii| coma 
forward in the .present voluipe, to *• ngcMm of the bppe .that m . 
in hs,” to eucll as may, on the one hand, desire to impugn our Church, 
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on the ground of departing from the primitive observances of ** days 
set apart and, on the other hand, to those who, in the blindness of 
party zeal, accuse us of a yet too tolerant retention ^of many of the 
forms of Poperyi His Lordship has doife a service to the Establish- 
ment of which he is so great an ornament, and to Christianity in 
general, by the calm, dignified, and earnest manner, in which he has 
declared the opinions of our Church,* and defended thc^true rule of 
gospel faith, as revealed in the Scriptures of life. 

“ 'J'he publication arose,” as he tells us in the Preface, “ out of a 
suggestion made to him a considerable time ago, that a work of such 
a description as is professed in the title page, composed, not in 
dialogue, after the manner of Mr. Nelson’s Companion to the 
Festivals,” but in narrative, and in a style more suited to the literary 
taste of the present day, would be acceptable and useful to the public* 
The book of Nelson, of which the Bishop truly says, that “ it has 
done, and will probably continue to do, more good in its generation 
than almost any other,” is scarcely known, we think, beyond the pale 
of professed churchmen. The present season, therefore, seems 
admirably adapted for a publication which, in consequence of the 
rank of its author, and his situation in a country where the flame of 
inquiry has so recently been kindled, and of the state of the religious 
world altogether, is, we hope and doubt not, destined to perform a 
profitable work in these dangerous times of open hostility and disguised 
enmity against the ** powers that be.” It will, we trust, be the means 
of directing the inquiring Romanist, and tile liberal Dissenter, to a 
subject which the one has hitherto treated with contempt, and the 
other with ridicule. We do not mean to insinuate, however, that the 
Church of England, whose doctrines are the palladium not only of 
Protestantism, but of evangelical religion also, has any reason to fear 
either the contempt of tlie one, or the ridicule of the other, party. So 
long as the Bishops and Pastors of the flock take good heed unto their 
ministry and vocation ; so long as all members of the spirttual" body, 
of which Christ is the Head, are united in defending and in advancing 
the cause which they preach and profess, there cannot be room for 
fear that ** the gates of hell will prevail against it;” or that the mighty 
fabric which was founded by the apostles, and which has been repaired 
and purified in its decay by those who laboured even unto death, and 
whose lives were not only spent, but their blood shed, in~ support of 
the* mighty undertakii^, will sustain an injury from cither Papsd 
attacks or sectarian stratagem. Still it is from such works as this 
before us, that nyich of the resistance necessary to be opposed to these 
enemies of the Church is to be expected ; and we are glad to see a 
publication so well calculated to advance this resistance, whilst k is 
chiefly directed to the cultivation of that spiritual fkith, and that aciiyp 
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obedience, which characterize the true religion, without which no 
Church ever can or ought to stand. It is time to say of what materials 
this publication consists. 

The work contains twenty-two Biographical Not!:es of Apostles, 
&c. » according to the title, followed by Reflexions deduced from the 
subject matter of each ; and to each of which is also added a short 
poem, or %.etrical sketch of' some prominent idea, suggested by 
the previous narrative or reflexions." Between these and the reflexions 
are introduced also collects and prayers from the Liturgy. It is easy 
to discover, that ** Nelson’s Companion" gave rise to the idea ; but 
the present work is an improvement of Nelson’s plan, assisted by 
a careful examination of Cave’s, Lardner’s, and other works of prac- 
tical and historical eminence. All we can be expected to do in a 
notice of this sort is to instance one or two points of importance, to 
give a specimen of the style, and to sum up our opinion of the book 
so as to lead our readers to a proper conclusion on the subject. To 
analyse the contents would be to make an abridgement of them ; and 
this, if practicable, would be an injury to the fame of the writer, and 
the pleasure and benefit of the reader. We select a passage from the 
Reflexions on the life of “ Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother," as afford- 
ing a fair sample of the manner in which the defence of the Church 
has been undertaken. 

Andrew had been before a disciple of Jesus. He was now become his con- 
stant follower and attendant ; and so he was in the way of being qualified for 
die performance of the high office of a preacher of the Gospel, which his Lord 
intended that he should bear. But in order to his due discharge of that office, 
a special appointment to it was requisite : and so he was called and chosen’* 
from among the^other^disciples, to be one of “ the twelve whom our Lord also 
named Apostles,” and was “ ordained and sent forth” to preach the Gospel to 
the world. “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved,’* 
saith St. Paul in the epistle for'\his day. But, as he proceeds, “ liow then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? and hoy shall they believe in 
him, of whom* they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
And hpw shall they preach except they be sent ? As it is written. How beauti- 
ful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring ^lad tidings 
of good things !” Whence it appears, that as believing in the Lord is necessary 
in order to calling upon him, ana as hearing is necessary in order to believing, 
and ns preaching is necessary in order to hearing ; so also for the preacher him- 
self it is necessary that he be sent. A man may he trained in the school of 
Christ, he may be admitted into Christ’s family, and become his stated and 
regular follower, hut he is not thereby qualified to become “ a minister of Christ 
and a steward of the mysteries of God.” However otherwise qualified by per- 
sonal holiness and religious zeal, ** no man taketh this honour unto Kfxusem nut 
be that is called of as was Aaron,” and the Levitical priesthood undw the 
Layr, and Andrew and the Apostles under the Gospll, and after them such as 
’derive their office from them by regidar transmission, beinff “ lawfully called 
and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge mwfully caUed and 
sant, which be chosen and called to this work by men who nave public authority 
onto them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
v|iieyard*” Then may we reasonably hope, that the ministratiOD of the profiler 
will, Hke tliat of Andrew, be in its due degree blessed by the Lord, when, like 
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tlmt of Andrew, it is undertaken by tlic Lord’s authority and appointment 

Pp. 21, 22. 

In the account of “ Mary the mother of Jesus,’' the abominable 
superstition of tl]^ Romish church in paying divine honours to the 
Virgin, is amply refuted ; at the same time that her character is held 
out to us as worthy of imitation. The notice of the “ man sent from 
God whose name was John,” gives roftm to introduce a^dl and clear 
explanation of the circumstances under which he came in the spirit 
and power of Klias. And the conclusion of the Reflections on The 
first, Simon who was called Peter,” is explicit in a point of papal 
controversy and arrogance. 

Upon the wliolc we perceive, thntastlie privilege of governing the Catholic or 
Universal Church of Christ was not conferred by our Lord upon St. Peter ; so 
also it was not at any time exercised or assumed by himself, or admitted by tlie 
otlu'r Apostli's. Tin* eoiitrary a})])ears from ^'arioiis particulars, as wc have 
seen, botli in their eondiiet and in his. If tlie llisho]) of Rome Avould establish 
Ills claim to ‘'ii]jr(*maey over tlie Cliiiieb of Christ, he must seek the ground of it 
elsewhere than in tlie olliee and puhlie ministry of this gn'at Apostle: at tlie 
same time we may iihst'rve that ]n*eeedents and arguments must be sought else* 
where tliaii in the domestic life of tlie .same Apostle for the imposition of celibacy 
on tlic clergy ol’the ('hurcli of Rome. — Pp. 579,380. 

We have been most pleased with those parts which are dedicated to 
the histories of ** Michael and his Aijgels,” and “ All Saints,” — “ the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” — wherein there is much wTiting of 
a superior kind, much judicious reflection, and many remarks both 
interesting and instructive. The worship of angels, and the inter- 
cession of the saints, two of the doctrines of* the Romish creed, are 
herein fully disproved : yet all that the most lively faith can desire of 
veneration for the heroes of heaven, or for the earthly warriors of the 
great Captain of Salvation, breathes from the beautiful narratives in 
which their exploits are described and recommended to our notice ; 

Renouneing then all such testiimmies of gratitude however well-intentioned, 
and all sucli rasli elusions of misplaced devotion as these, be it the care of the 
faithful Christian to olfer liis jirayers and thanksgivings for the means of grace 
and for tlie hopi* of glory to Almighty God; not through these heavenly beings, 
who, though ill a jiost of duty and service greatly higher than liiinself, arc still 
hilt his “ fellow-servants hut through that only Saviour, that only Propitiation, 
Mediator, and Advocate, Jesus C’iivist the righteous; who submitted for our 
sakes to he “ made lower than the angels,” but “ is now set down at the right 
hand of God, angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto Him.” 
Thus will he he secured against making an improper, and be encouraged to 
make a proper, use of the provisioifs of the C’liurcli for this day’s service : and 
he luay humbly tnist, that “ God will give his angels charge over him to keep 
him in all his ways” in this^world ; and finally to cany him to a better, where 
with “ an innuinerahlc company” of the heavenly host he may unite in ascribing 
“ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto thS Lamb for ever and ever.” — Pp. 480, 481. • 

But this communion or fellowship into which our religion brings us with our 
brethren, is not limited to those on earth. It extends also to such as have 
departed this life in the tnie faith and fear of God together with whom we 
VOL. X. NO. V. Q a 
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assist in constituting tlie one universal Church of Christ, being parts of his one 
“ iRrhole family in heaven and earth.” In what ways they exercise that com- 
munion towards us at present, is not distinctly revealed : but it is highly pro- 
bable that they do so, by loving us, by ])raying for us, and by rejoicing at our 
w'elfare. And we may exercise it towards tliem, not by ^ddressing to tliem 
petitions, whicli we are neither authorized to oiler, nor have any grounds to 
think that they can hear; not by oitering petitions for them, since wo liave 
reason to be pci-siiaded tliat their spiritual warfare is already accomplished, and 
that they neither' need nor can be benefited by our prayers . but by thanking 
God for the grace which he bestowed upon them, and for the good examples 
which they have left us ; by rejoicing iit their deliverance from the burden of 
the flesh, and their admittance into joy and felicity; by holding their memories 
in honour; by imitating their virtues; and by beseeching Ciod to “give us 
grace, so to follow their good examples,” that, having conducted ourselves like 
them w’ith holiness h(*re, we may meet them in happiness hereafter, and “ with 
them may be partakers of his heavenly kingdom.” It is only in that kingdom, 
that the communion of the saints in heaven and earth will be made jierfect. 
There they, who arc now serving God faithfully here, will l)eeome in the fullest 
sense “ fellow-citizens with the Saints, and of the household of God there the 
Church militant and the Church triumphant will be united in the one “ general 
assembly and Church of the first-born, which are writt(‘n m heaven and all 
the Saints of God, all “ the s])irit.s of just men made perfect,” all those, of what- 
ever nation, and kindred, and people, aiid tongue,” who have dejiarted in the 
true faith of his holy name, will be gathered together from the four winds; and 
together “ ha^'e their perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in 
his eternal and everlasting glory; through Jesus C’hrist our Lord. Jmvu'' 

“ He which testifieth these things saith. Surely I come (juickly ; Amen. 
Even so, come Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord Jesus (Jirist be with us all. 
Amen” — P. 559 — 5G1. 

Of the poems it will now be right to say a word or two. Their 
merits are various and unequal, and they labour under the acknow- 
ledged difficulty always* attendant on attempts of the kind ; but if they 
should generally be considered failures, we are sure that the want of 
success in an undertaking, where professed poets have altogether come 
short of their aim, will be no disparagement to a writer, who has so 
many higher and nobler ckiims for his attention and skill. Still there 
is in them so much piety, and withal so little affectation of diction, that 
they will certainly find their way to the hearts of many humble-minded 
Christians, and probably effect a beneficial change in the careless and 
indifferent. 


“ A verse inay/nd him who a sermon fil-s ; 

And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

It is pleasant too to see another prelate twining the bay leaf around 
the sacred frontlet of the mitre; and it is no disgrace to follow 
a Heber ** hand passibus eequis.” 

The following stanzas are, in a poetical sense, the best in the 
book : — 


Fair are the snow-wreaths, that infold 
Yon Alpine mountain’s head ; 

Fair is the stream, all crystal, roll’d 
Clear o'er its pebbly bed ; 


Fair is the star of evening bright, 

A gem in heaven’s blue zone ; 

And fair the moonlight’s robe of white. 
O’er earth’s green surface thrown : 
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But Alpine snow, nor crystal stream, For these material works of God* 

Can pure delight impart, Of Him memorials stand. 

Nor moon, nor evening planet’s gleam. And tell the Maker’s power abroad. 

To match the guileless heart. The wonders of his hand: 

^ But guileless truth and innocence, 

By God to men consign’d, 
llcllect his moral excellence, 

A n image of his mi^td. — P. 426. 

The verses on the Baptist (at pp. 343, 344) have an excellence 
of another kind : — 

Hark through the lonely waste \ 

By foot of man unpaeed, 

“ Prepare the way,” a warning voice resounds ! 

“ Level the opposing hill, “ 

The liollow valley fill, 

Make straight the crooked, smooth the rugged grounds; 

Prej)are a passage, form it plain and broad, 

And through the desert make a highway for our God V 

Thine, Baptist, was the cry, 

In ages long gone by 

Heard in clear accents by the prophet's ear: 

As if ’twere thine to wait, 

And with imperial state 
Herald some eastern monarch’s proud career: 

Who thus might march his host in full array. 

And speed through trackless wilds his unresisted way. 

But other task hadst thou 
Thau lofty liilLs to bow, 

Make straight the crooked, the rough places plain. 

Thine was the harder part 
^'o smooth the human heaPt, 

The wilderness where sin had fix’d his reign ; 

To make deceit his mazy wiles forego. 

Bring down high-vaulting pride, and lay ambition low. 

Such, Baptist, was thy care. 

That no obstruction the»e 
Might check the progress of the King of Kings ; 

But that a clear high way 
Might welcome the array 
Of heavenly graces which his presence brings ; 

And where Repentance had prepar’d the road. 

There Faith might enter in, and Love to man and God. 

As a contrast to the usual style of “ Hymns to the Virgin,** as 
said or sung by Papists and Poetasters, we refer our readers to 
page 227. * 

We would not, however, rectynmend this volume, because it cbntains 
pretty verses, and is written by a Bishop. Such praise is neither 
expedient nor necessar^^. Its merits are of a higher order than such 
as are borrowed from fanciful language, or a lofty title ; they consist 
in usefulness, and religious excellence ; they are such as to ^d an 
additional lustre to the fame of the author, and to justify us in re- 
commending its perusal to all who may wish to “ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” points of great interest to churchmen, and of 
great instruction to Christians. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 

New Week's Prepnraltoth revised hij 
the Rev, Samui^l Wix, M. A. F. 11. 
and A, S. Dear of St. Barthohymew 
the Less, ii/ tiriyParts, eaeh 2a. G//. 
neatlif hoiininn hhivk, or complete oa. 
neattif bound in calf. Uivingtons. 
1827. 

To give any account of the nature 
of this work we feel to he perfectly 
iinnecessar}’, inasniueh as we ]>resuiiie 
that hut few persons wlio /ittend to 
the command of their blessed Savitiur, 
“ Do tiiis in remembrance of me,” are 
without it. VVe therefore morel v con- 
fine our notice of the present edition 
to its emendations and im]>rovements. 
The editor has been induced to re- 
]mblish the work, in order to expunge 
tile common ]ihrnseology which too 
often pre\ail(‘d in the former edition, 
so as to ri'iider it more acCc'ptable 
to the sober and devout (’hristiaii. 
And in thi.s, by comparing the two 
editions, we arc hajipv to sa\ he has 
well succeeded. Many of the sen- 
tences are much altered, whih‘, at the 
fiiame time, their s])ivit is full) retained. 
The meditations in Part 1. liom Tues- 
day to Thursday, have been transposed, 
and we think Judiciousl) ; but we 
would suggest to the editor, whether in 
a future edition it would not be an 
improvement to place the j>rayer, 
which at present stands for WemiCMlay 
evening, at the end of the meditation 
for Tuesday evening; the prayer 
for Thursday morning, at the end of 
the meditation for Thursday evening ; 
and the prayer for "Jdmrsday evening, 
at the end of the meditation for Wed- 
nesday evening. T(* render the work 
more complete, the editor has added 
several occasional prayers, well a^lapted 
to persons under various cireurastances 
both of body and mind. LJpou the 
whole, the revision has evidently been 
conducted with gi*eat judgment and 
discretion; and its adaptation to the 
ious purpose for which it was originally 
esigm^, considerably improved. We 
therefore trust, that those who have 
been accustomed to read it for then- 
sacred preparations, will in future 
derive from it increased satisfaction ; 


and that those who arc at present un- 
acquainted with itj^will be iiidueed to 
add it to the iiiiimier of their devo- 
tional aids. 


7'hr Didirs and Aftaiinnenis if the 
Clerieal C ha meter considered : — a 
risitafion Sermon. Bij the Rev. J. 
ill wLi/iT, 11. 1). and F .\. S. Rector 
of lldpaif. and late Moniinp Preacher 
at the ponndhnif JlospitnI. Loiidoii, 
Hiviiigtons. 1827. Ito. hv. i\d. 

This discourse has liccn some time 
hefon' the public, ami \\c are not sure 
that some apology is not due to the 
excellent author, for our delay in 
notiemg it. No recommendation of a 
w ork of Mr. 1 1 ewlett s can be necessary 
to jiromote its ciivulatioii ; since the 
fame vvbieli he has long enjoyed fis a 
scholar and di\im‘, will uhvavs he a 
.sullieient guarantee for the utility of 
his ])ro(luetions. At tlie same time 
tliere is a degree of attention wliich w e 
ow’e to the man; and we'trustthat the 
debt, thougli of senno standing, is not 
unredeemable. 

In saying that there is nothing new 
in Mr. Hewlett’s Sermon, we rather 
add to, than detract from, its nuTits. 
'J’hcre can he no iiov city in theology ; 
but it is no mean service to the cause 
of Cliristiniiity. to place old truths in 
anew' light, to enforce stiiiml advice 
by solid reasons, and to model the 
pastoral ulh'je iqion the principles 
wbieh can aloni‘ ensure its efficiency 
and success. From I ('or. iv. 1, 2. 
Mr. II. has pointed out the various 
attainments in serijitund, literary, and 
ecclesiastical know bulge, wliieb are 
essential to the clerical office, more es- 
pecially as regards the refutation of sec- 
tarian errors, and tlu* misiiiter])retations 
of the self-styled evangelical jiarty in 
our ow'ii C’lmrch. He then lays down 
vsoine excellent rules for the conduct of 
the clergy, insisting strongly upon the 
force of e.rt,mpfef stating the proper 
mode of dealing with the rie/t and 
poor respectively, {ind regulating the 
motives by which we sliould he ac- 
tuated in maintaining our temporal 
interests, so as not to injure our suc- 
cessors in the ministry by private 
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iii(lok*nco anil neglect. The discourse 
concludes with a prayer for the in- 
creasing zeal, N'igihince, and constancy 
of the iniiiisters and stmvards of the 
gospel of C hrist. ^ 


y/ Sermon, ’prenrhed tn the Patish 
Chf/reh of Sf. Bride, fleet- Street, 
before the Hiffld Jfononratde the 
Jjord Manor, Bif the Per. 

Dai.l, M. a. for the Benefit of the 
Printers' Pettsion Society. Jjondon, 
Ricliardson. 1H28. l.v. 

Job xix. 2.‘) — 2.>. — The ])lan of this 
Sermon is well imagined, well designed, 
and well executed , the language in 
which it is written easy and energelie; 
and the a])peal with which it concludes 
forcihh' and Just. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks upon the ])eculiar and 
extraordinarj circuinstauces under 
which .loh uttevt'd the animated apo- 
stroph(‘ in the text, the author fiist 
shews that the desire there exjiresscd 
does not ini])ly the hojie or design ot 
transmitting .to posterity the record 
either of his former greatness, or pre- 
si'iit misery ; but thathe was intlueneed 
by the wish of imparting to his own, 
and to all luture ages, the knowledge 
with which, in the midst of his sutfer- 
ings, he w'as endowed from heaven, — 
the knoivledge “ that his Redeemer 
lived, and that he should stand at the 
latter day ujion the earth.” Having 
then brielly enumerated the heads ol 
e\ideiice, which timd to ])rove ihat 
Job was a i'e(d character, he proceeds 
to consider, secondly, by what means, 
audio what extent, tlie wish so ardently 
expressed has subseipicntly been ac- 
coiujdished. It is evidi'iit that the 
print fny to which Job alludes bears no 
analogy to the art which is now so de- 
nominated . so that the fiilhlmeiit ol 
his ])rayer is now, ])y the providence 
of God, much more fully realised than 
he could possibly have anticijiated. 
I^'rom the consideration of the benefits 
which have arisen to iiiankiiid by the 
invention of printing, more partieuhnly 
in the diffusion of religion, Mr. Dale 
naturally adverts tt) the cause which ho 
had undertaken to advocate, and con- 
cludes with a warm and earnest ap- 
peal to his hearers in suiiport of it. 


As a specimen of Mr. Dale’s man- 
ner, and for the consideration of cerftiin 
of our modern refornierh, who would 
banish the Scriptures from their systems 
of ediK-ation, we select the following 
animated passage. 

Hitbertf) the Scriptures have been able 
in their own strcngyi to resist all the 
atftu'k^ of tlie adversaricj^lif Christianity, 
by which they have been no more affected, 
than is the rooted and immovable rock by 
the waves which dash impotently around 
it. ^Vith ample Ivason has it been said, 
that never yet was there an attack upon 
the Gospel, wliich did not, by the defen- 
ders \N ho were thds called forth, eventually 
contribute to its confirmation and establish- 
ment. Still, while we bid de6ance to the 
assaults of the sceptic and infidel in general, 
confiding in the inherent and insuperable 
firmness of the truth itself, we cannot but 
lament over those mistaken, niLsguided, 
and deluded individuals, who have yielded 
to the “ sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive,” and who barter “ faith and a 
good conscience,” for the empty e})ithets 
of ” liberal,” “ enlightened,” and un- 
picjiidiccd,” wliich are too often nothing 
better than the disguises — and miscrahle 
disguises th-*} aie — of sceptical philosophy 
and vain deceit. — T. 23. 


ffyty the Poor should go to Chin'ch. A 
Tiavt for Distribntion among the 
Poor : in ivhieh the different Ejera.^es 
commonly made by them for not going 
to Vhnrch are sereudlg considered; 
and the Necessitg for their going to 
Chitreh set plainly before them. The 
Seiond Edition. 12mo. pp. 23, 
Rivingtons. 

Thisexcelletil Tract is the production 
of the Rev. C. J. Heatbeote, M. A. 
Minister of the Stamford Hill ( iiapel 
of E^se to the parish of Hackney. 
The author lias well combated the 
excuses of the poor for their frequent 
neglect of the sacred duty referred to 
ill the title. The language is easy, 
and within the comprehension of the 
persons for whom it is written. We 
gladly recommend it to the notice 
of the Clergy, who will find it well 
adapted for distribution among the 
poor committed to their charge. 
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Literary Report, 


Twenty Plain and Practical Sermons^ 
delivered to a Country Congreyatimi. 
By a late Rector of a Country Parish. 
Revised fi'om the Original MSS. hy 
ids Son-in-law, a Village Curate. 
London. 1828. Rivingtons. 12ino. 
5 s. 6d. 

If wc are right in our conjecture* 
the autlior of*\ixesc discourses retired 
to his preferment from the Head 
M.astcrship of ii large public .school ; 
and we recollect an observation of one 
of his pupils, that, although he was 
himself an indifterent reader and an 
indifferent writer, he had the nicest 
perception of good reading, and the 
most critical judgment of got»d writing. 
This remark is fully justilied by the 
present volume. The subjects of the 
several sermons are well chosen, and 
the reasoning contained in them jdain 
and convincing ; but there is a degree 
of harshtiess in the language, and a 
clumsiness in the turn of the sentences, 
which evidently arises from an inability 
to express the simplest ideas with a 
corresponding simplicity of style and 
expression. With this single exception, 
these sermons would rank among the 
most useful of their kind ; and we wish 
that tlie editor had thought himself at 
liberty to soften dmvn the inelegancies 
of w'liich w’e complain. In flic event 
of another edition, to which w'c look 
forward with pleasure, he will jirobably 
do so ; more esjiecially as clearne&s and 
perspicuity are essentially recpiired hy 
that class of readers, for whqjn the 
publication is designed. 


WORKS JUST ruBLisiinn. 

A Visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia, with an Excursion into# Pisidia, 
with Maps and Inscripiions. By the Rev- 
F. R. V. J. Arundell, British Chaplain 
at Smyrna, ISs. 

ChrLtian Essays. By the Rev. C. 
Wilks, M.A. Second edition, 12s. 

A Coininuntary on the Epistles to the 
Hebrew's. By Moses Stuart, Associate 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, United State. 
Vol. I. 14s. 

The Ejiislle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans ; with an Introduction, Para- 
phnue, and Notes. By C. H. Tekuot,A.M. 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
8 VO. 9s. 

Sermons adapted fur Family and Paro- 
chial Use; by the Rev. F. G. Cross- 
man. 8s. 

The Holy Week, or the Passion of our 
Blessed Saviour (with a Supplement for 
Easter) taken from Dean Stanhope’s Para- 
phrase and Comment on the Epistles and 
Gospels, used in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. 5s. 

Observations on Early Rising and on 
Early Prayer; by H. E. Head, M. A. 

WORKS preparing FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Second Volume of the Works of 
Armiiiius. Translated from the Latin, 
with illustrative Notes. By James 
Nichols. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Literary History 
of the Bible. By James Townley, D. D. 
Author of Illustrations of Biblical Lite- 
rature,” &c. Ill 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. 
H. Revell. 

The Rev. George Stanley Fab^r, 
has nearly ready for publication a new 
work, entitled, The Sacred Calendar of 
Prophecy. IJ vols. 8vo. 

An Abridgment of the Rew H. Soamf.s’s 
History of tlic Reformation of the Church 
of England. 

The Rev. E. B. PtsEY, A. M. Fellow' of 
Oriel College, Oxford, will shortly publish 
an Historical Inquiry into the Rationalist 
Character, lately predominant in the 
Theology of Germany. 8vo. 

Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing, by subscription, a new edition of “ Le 
Neve’s Fasti Ecrlesi® Anglicanae,” or a 
Register of the Dignitaries in eacli Cathe- 
dral, Collegiate Church or Chapel, in Eng- 
land and Wales, from their erection to the 
year 1716 ; continued to the present time 
by the Rev. W. Richardson, M. A. The 
work will form two volumes in fplio, price 
to subscribers Seven Guineas. 

Sermons for the Kitchen and Servants* 
Hall, by the Rev. W. Downes Willis, 
will shortly appear. 

The History of Ireland, Civil, Military, 
and Ecclesiastical ; with the Lives of the 
Stuarts, from authentic documents iji the 
native Irish Language, and from rare State 
Papers ; translated and compiled by Lieut.- 
Colonel Kee}^'^ : in three thick volumes, 
8vo. 

A Sermon Historically and Scripturally 
Explanatory of the Doetrines of Election, 
Predestination, and Reprobation. By a 
Clergyman of tlie Church of England. 2s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The PKCUNIAR% CONDITION the PAROCHIAL CLERGY, mi the 

BENEFIT of “MUTUAL ASSURANCE” BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 

“ Defeniht Numerus.” 

However accurately the principles of Life Insurance, properly 
so called, have been investigated and determined, and however widely 
acted upon, as resources against the contingency of death, it is but 
very recently, comparatively speaking, that much attention has been 
attracted to them, for purposes of “ mutual assurance,” in what may 
be called a more domestic, simple, and approachable shape, than that 
which they assume at public institutions, and in order to meet other 
contingencies as well as that of death. Mr. Rose’s Act for the en- 
couragement and protection of Friendly Societies^ which was passed, 
we believe, in or about the year 1790, may, perhaps, be deemed one 
of the earliest public indications of such a system ; as well as of the 
first public appeals to the’ English people to realize it : but it was an 
appeal considered to be, and which in point of fact was, made to the 
lower orders. The main point we have in view is to demonstrate the 
peculiar interest, we had almost said duty, of the clergy, to associate 
for this purpose, and in this manner. 

And, first, as it regards the independence of their character and 
conduct. 

It is one of the earliest and best deductions of practical wisdom, 
that every man should be taught what resources he possesses in 
himself and his own energies to help bimself and others. In 
the conviction of this truth lies indeed much of the cementing prin- 
ciple and strength of social union and happiness. The possessor 
of it is a contributor, in fair and equal share, to the common stock 
of effective and productive exertion ; and takes from the shoulders of 
others a portion of the burthen, lyhich they must otherwise sustain ; 
and which if they did not sustain, the frame of society, founded upon the 
supposition of each doing his portion of the general work, must fall to 
pieces. It is the parent of thoughtfulness ; a restraint upon idleness and 
profligacy ; a summoner into life and activity of latent power, and, as 
yet, dormant energy ; a guardian of uprightness and manliness ; in as 
far as it takes away the dispositions, and thf temptations, to dishonest 
subserviency and unworthy compliance. To crown all, leaving 
untouched, and unappropriated, the resources of charity, which the 
hand of the liberal is ever ready to supply; but which, like everything 
else, must have their limits ; i* transfers its share of them, if we may 
so speak, to those, whom the direct visitations of God, or the positive 
helplessness of their j^wm condition, have completely disabled from 
providing for their own wants; and who would be so much less 
benefited, if really unqualified claimants took, instead of relinquishing, 
their portion of the disposable relief. * 

Such a principle must needs have the approbation of all good and 
wise men ; and, therefore, it is one which the clergy, the official and 
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delegated promoters of “ whatever things are holy, lovely, and of good 
report,” cannot consistently omit to encourage ; if not as, in itself, 
necessatfly religious, yet, as akin to religion in its leading spirit, 
preparing the way for its .cordial reception, and not unfrequently 
testifying strongly and palpably to its actual operation. But what 
they encodrage in others they will not, cannot decline (if they hope to 
witness dny fruitg of their counsels and admonitions) to practise them- 
selves. • 

Thus then is the minister of holy things called upon, if it be only as 
an “ exem])lar” to others, to aim at providing, from his personal re- 
sources, for his personal iudependence. How could he urge it upon 
the mechanics and labourers of his charge, to apply a portion of their 
savings towards a provision for the visitations of humanity, when, being 
equally subject himself to those visitations, equally able to lay up 
in store for them, and equally bound to do so, he nevertheless neglects 
it? We have said “ equally bound,” but this is far from expressing 
the amount of his relative obligation. He is, in truth, much rather 
bound ; not simply as leading in a good way, (or, as Bishop Taylor 
expresses it, bearing the heaviest end of the burthens which he puts 
upon others,”) but, because, in the instance before us, the practical 
result is of mucli greater importance to his influential and operative 
character, than it ^an be to that of any of his fellow Christians. 

But let us now advert to some other evils of straitened means in the 
ministers of religion. They have been stigmatized, by the Unfriendly, 
as time-servers; let us hope, and believe, with injustice. It is certain, 
however, that their usually confined circumstances, (we are still 
speaking of the great body, and of their circumstances, in reference to 
any reasonable standard of sufficiency). offer but too powerful a temp- 
tation to them to be so. 4t cannot have escaped the observation of any 
considerate mind, nor have been remembered without pain, by any con- 
scientious one, that our English patronage is not, for the most part, 
bestowed, as the deserved recompense of* worth, but with an eye to 
the support, or increase, of family or political interest, or for some such 
secular purpose. There are exceptions to this, no doubt, and they 
shine with the greater lustre from their forcible contrast with the sur- 
rounding gloom; Our hope and prayer is, that they will become daily 
more and more numerous ! Meanwhile, the avenue to preferment 
being such as it is, partly from the fault of its givers, and partly, too, 
of its takers, (for there se«s a mutual wrong), it is less to be wondered 
at than lamented, that those who are in the receipt of very confined 
incomes, and see, in ‘ compliance* (we will not use the harder word 
* subserviency’) the channel- to their enlargement, should not have 
recourse to it ; especially when the demands of public opinion from the 
clergy, are also taken into the account. ' 

It is our boast, and not without reason, that we do not commit the 
spiritual functions to rude, uneducated handr: our ministers, as a 
body, are well instructed men ; and that, and their office together, gives 
them a title, by common consent, to rank as gentlemen ; for which^ 
however, as we all know, a certain appearance is necessary ; — a certain 
moderate external conformity to that standard of dress and demeanour, 
assigned by the general voice to this rank. It is due to them, upon 




every ground, that so it should be. ,But how hard to require the 
habitudes of a respectable grade in society, and yet to deny the mea^ 1 
How inconsistent and self-contradictory to avow the inward, spontaneous 
conviction, which most people feel, we apprehend, that'they are entitled ' 
to assume a cert^n prominent station, and then, either after all|o shol 
them out, or to bring them into it, at the probable expense of fDth|ngiej|}8 , 
than their integrity ! The case, in one of; its aspects, is/notijniike that 
supposed by the apostle, of bidding the hungry be warmifil and ^filled, 
and yet doing nothing for them. But is the cu|e without its remedy ? 
We think not; we think the system we have been detailing and advo- 
cating may meet, and, in no trifling proportion, diminish this evil also. 

But once more, the ministers of religion should, of all Inen, be 
guarded from making shipwreck of that erect firiyness, and straight^ 
forwardness of character, which is positively essential tovthe discharge 
of their high duties. The condition wherein they ought to stand is 
illustrated by our Saviour’s w ords to his disciples.- “Onej's yopr Master# 
even Christ.” They are, in truth, the servants of a heavenly Lord, *' 
in and for the work of our salvation; and ought not to be tempted, 4 Yiore'^ 
or less, by any respect of persons — by “ favour or affection,” to deflect 
from the entireness of their allegiance. And, if there be such a temp- 
tation, as we argue tliere really is, in narrow circumstances, then, here 
again, they are surely called upon by considerations,^ well of duty as 
of interest, to adopt those easy, reasonable, practitalJ^nadiaUmeasuves, 
which expHicnce has demonstrated to be capalde of lesseniu|||, though 
they cannot wholly annihilate it ; fgt that mim. tfie operation bf 
legislative interference. ^ 

We have said nothing hitherto of the abstraction of a man’s mind 
from the proper objects of its attention, by tbq^'pressing care to better ^ 
his condition. But that too is an evil to ffb considered, and to be 
partially obviated, by the same process, also, unless we greatly mistake, 
whether it ’ue planning and plotting for preferment, or engaginj^in actual 
pecuniary speculations, in. aid of his stipendiary receipts, as too many, 
it is to be feared, feel themselves driven to do by a hard necessity — if tke ^ 
actual maintenance of ourselves, a|al those near and dear to us be 
such, in either case the clergyman is bestowiifg a divided care&lness 
upon what de^mands the whole; and, with the whole? will still need 


allowance, for imperfect a«id defective performance. ^ ^ t 

growth of penurious habits is another mischief to be dreaded, 
from inadequate means ; and will properly ^gage our thoughts, for a* 
few moments, as w'e pass on. It will also lead us to a topic, upon 
which it will: be At to dwell somewhat more at large ;«.not so rmmIi to ' 
elucidate the point itself, a trite and a familiar one;- as to^ state it ill 
connexion with the subject we are discussing. 

It has pleased God to dispense, as iuweVef Wdth a portion of^tba^ 
service we owe, and might be justly called upon to regder, exclusivelyC 
to Hhnseift in favour (S’ his creatures; or, if we prefer so to sUte it, 
to value good done unto them, as a religious observant paid7l6.bint^ 
And our blessed* Saviour, the ** express image^’ of the . FATiiBR,*^d 
embodied exf^pUfleatiem of His afl^ctk>ns, and will, as well ms our 
appointed pattern, hot only ** went about doing good,*’ butiias leH 
ex^essly in.diarg^, that we too, m pr^jportion to our means^ atidiesb 
VOL. X. po. V, a R ^ 
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perfect nature, do the same. This for all Christians —but for Christian 
ministers above all, Christian ministers have to urge it upon their 
flocks to be thus “ unwearied in well doing.” But with what effect, if 
they be not so themselves? ^ We readily admit that no man's omission, 
or commission, ought to reduce the value of a duty in other men’s 
estimation ; nor can be admitted as an available plea for delinquency : 
but more especially in these days, when the Scriptures, the source and 
record of aV Religious obligation, are universally circulated, and acces- 
sible to all. But the fact is, nevertheless, certain, that it is made a 
plea : that defective example does propagate wrong practice : — but 
pre-eminently, if it be found in those persons, who are “ as a city, set 
upon a hill upon whom all eyes are fixed, as by office, and station, 
the beacons, to direct men to the haven where they would be.” Let 
them keep to a low standard of well doing, and what will be its effect ? 
That their people, some insensibly, others from false reasoning, will 
infallibly sink to a still lower. They will thus fall by observing a dis- 
tance between their supposed respective standards ; or, ][)erhaps, from 
a habit of judging, even of scripture truths themselves, from their 
effect upon their preacher and minister, supposed, and not unreasonably, 
to be most conversant with them and their meaning, they come at 
length to think that He practically disowns them, and that they are 
either not true, or, at all events, not binding. 

All this is to consider the ‘ doing of good,’ simply as a commanded 
duty. But for every duty there is an obvious reason, or #latent one 
discoverable upon searching intd its tendency to promote some present, 
or some future end, or both. Now let us, therefore, examine, a little, 
and only a little, into the nature of active beneficence. 

All suffering, and conscious privation, are obviously attended with 
pain, either of body or ^mind. It is the business of beneficence to 
relieve this pain ; and its exercise is, of course, followed by a per- 
ception of satisfaction in the person relieved. How did this operate in 
the case of the ** Great Siiepiiertj” himself? It paved the way to the 
acceptance of his doctrines, among the contemporary witnesses of his 
miracles, and hearers of his wordrtl’ it still causes “our hearts to burn 
within us,” with affection to his person, and reverence for his office. 
Let us only suppose his ministry to have beert confined to the preaching 
of the truth : unattended, and ungraced, by any acts of present, social 
mercy, how unspeakably less attractive would it have been, than it is 
now, whether as finding its way to our merely “ natural hearts,” or as 
bearing testimony to his heavenly character ! But now, the very same 
reasoning is strictly applicable, in its degree, to those, who, under him, 
have the oversight of hisdlock. An actively charitable clergyman 
makes a channel in the hearts that surround him, and are aware of his 
“ labour of love,” for the high and holy truths he inculcates. That 
man speaks with a testimony, neither to he questioned, nor misunder- 
stood, to their sanctity, and loveliness: — whilst, at the same time, he is 
Wppily becoming conformed to the “ mind” of his Great Master, and 
♦Maying up for himself treasutes in Heaven.” • 

But what is the case with a large proportion of our English pastors ? 
M Silver and gold they have none,” in any available degree. Alid 
though such as they have, they give, and give freely— we gbod 
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example, spiritual counsel, and ready sympathy; how much morem^ht 
be accomplished, in the way of making willing hearers, if they had but 
the means ! The two apostles, at the “ beautiful gate of the temple,” 
did not need theAri. They were possessed of miraculous power ; and, 
at a word, bestowed upon the poor cripple what his own worldly con- 
victions at once perceived to be of unspeakably greater present worth: — 
what, in fact, placed him beyond the necessity of eve^i4^ asking an 
alms” again. But “signs and wonders” are no pi ore. Perceptions of 
spiritual gain are of slow growth. It is again not visible and tangible : — 
It is unapprehended and unfelt, except through the process of faith ; 
against the grow^th and energies of which, many of the thingift around 
us, and the principles within us, are in league. We need, in one word, 
all “ appliances and means to boot,” to win us to the preference 
of heavenly over earthly interest ; and are ill prepared to profit withal, 
if that powerfully persuasive one, of practical good done to ourselves, 
be wanting. But what an appeal is there in all this, to the conscientious 
clergyman to avail himself of such means as shall present themselves 
for enlarging his disposable funds for charity, by a voluntary provision 
for events, the preparation for which must, otherwise, pre-occiipy and 
appropriate them. 

W«e tliink, too, we have not seldom witnessed a certain assump^ 
tion in some of the better clothed, and fed, denizens of our country 
parishes, #ver their humbler and less opulent minister; arising 
out of a consciousness, in coarse and vulgar minds, of a superiority 
in that great article of pursuit, and, we were almost going to say, 
test of importance, in a commercial land, — money : whose operation 
has been, not only to treat their persons with contumely, but 
their offices with irreverence. Nothing, tcf be sure, can be more 
unworthy, or more certain to recoil, eventually, upon the heart that 
entertains, the countenance that expresses, and the tongue that utters 
it. Meantime, however, it is worth while to consider, whether the 
pretext for it may not be lessened, if not wholly removed. And we 
honestly think it both might, and oMight, by the authority of the state ; 
not by advancing our working clergy to a state of wealth, for that we 
do not plead ; but by removing them to a greater distance from 
poverty — by so portioning and endowing them, that it shall no longer 
be possible for the worthies that occupy the “ Grange,” the “ Hall,” or 
the “ Lea,” to think “ the Parson” is condescended to, and patronized 
by being placed on the oaken settle, and having his allotted stoup of ale. 
We think it might be so done. But that is not now the question. We are 
now urging these topics, in order to induce the subjects of them to do 
for themselves what others are not preparing to do for them — to do 
what they can. * 

And now, unless the patience of our readers be exhausted, (which, 
however, we anxiously* hope it is not) for a very few words upon 
another grievance : not for any satisfaction there is in stating it, but 
in order that it may cease to be one, or, at least, so great a one. • 

It yriW follow, from what has been stated, that savings are little 
liikely to be beard of amongst the parochial clergy. But suppose 
severe, iUness to happen — so severe, as to require long and expensm 
medical attendance, journies to a distance, or the constant use and 
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ednstant payment of ’a srubstitute ; or, worse still, the fipat abandon*^ 
ment of the allotted charge. What must be the consequence to one who 
subsists by that charge, and that alone ? We need not describe it. 

And it is important to observe how this feeling ol the helplessness 
of their curates, unless in connexion with their stipendiary receipts^ 
operates in their employers— and operates wholesomely, if there be 
no higher c^ty than commisseration for a suffering individual, which, 
however, there is. 

A rector has, for years, employed a substitute. The substitute is 
now grown grey in his service. So far, well. It is delightful to 
behold the hoary head bearing witness to God’s truth, and by the 
double authority of office and of ^ge calling guests to the “ marriage 
feast.” But, unliappily, he has become incflicient as well as old. His 
limbs can no longer bear him to the firesides of his people — his voice 
fails — his very understanding is fallen into its decrepitude. What is 
to be done? We think there can liardly be a more painful dilemma 
than this, for the humane and conscientious employer. Shall he 
dismiss his veteran assistant ? To what ? To absolute indigence ? 
and this after a long and a faithful, nay, a blameless service ? Shall he 
continue him ? What then will be the state of the parish ? From 
whence shall warning come to the disobedient and careless — comfort 
to the suffering and weak-hearted — trust to the doubting — confirmation 
to the repentant ? ' 

In many, or in most other professions, nearly connected with the 
state, and ministering more immediately to its welfare, the state thinks 
it but justice to remember past labours ; and, having appropriated to 
Itself the sinews and marrow of a man’s life, to provide for him, w’hen 
no longer available, or vaunted, by a reasonable proportional allowance. 
But for the working clergy — whose office, both to the body politic 
itself, and to the individuals that compose it, is, we need not fear to 
say, of incomparably greater importance, no manner of provision is 
made. The ministers of religion are left either to destitution, or to 
the pittance witli which the compassion of individuals, or their own 
straitened means, may happen to furnish them. In the name of all 
good interests we have a right to complain of this — and we do Com- 
plain. But to the clergy themselves, for whom our observations are 
principally designed, we detail these facts, not as a discouragement, 
but as an incentive, an incentive to be, what they may be, their own 
rescuers, and the rescuers of religion from such serious disadvantages, 
to a certain point. 

We are most fully aware^ and, we hope, very thankful, that their 
condition has latterly been ipuch improved. But still much remains 
to be done, before they can be said to possess pecuniary remuneration, 
proportional to ^either the demands and proprieties of iheir sacred 
function, or to the level they fitly assume in st^ciety. Mo^e especially 
we acknowledge, that, now, the curates’ salary, as far as a very 
wholasorae law has to do with it, does usually beaF a jtist proportion 
to the benefice ; but, if the benefices themselves be poor, as vast 
are, then, as we said before, it is high time that they be 
*iyil|^ented, beyond the power of any now existing rule or law of 
^Augmentation; unless, indeed, we arc content that our Church of 
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EifGLAND is to go on struggling with ditHculties, which a sense of djity 
ought, and a wise application of available means, can soften — perhaps 
wholly remove. This by the way. 

We are ready to flatter ourselves, that, *in what has been advanced, 
two things have been satisfactorily made out, directly or indirectly. 
1, the duty ; and, 2, the interest of the Parisli Clergy to render them- 
selves as independent, in point of circumstances, as they can, with 
honesty and moderation. And we believe that it can, m no way, be 
so well and effectively accomplished as through the channel of mutual 
assurance. We have neither time nor inclination to enter into intricate 
and minute calculations. These, with a great deal of lucid and 
highly satisfactory information, may be found in the two Reports 
of the Commons House Committee, upon Friendly Societies ; and 
in an admirably practical little w^ork, published by Hurst and 
Robinson, and entitled, “ A Report of the Committee of the High- 
land Society,” upon the same subject. In each, although accompanied 
by many deep and laborious inquiries, and scientific tables, 
the subject is, in its result, so simplified, that any man of only 
common understanding, and fair talents for business, may not only 
apprehend it, but actually realise his own calculations, for his own 
selected contingencies : which, however, for greater safety, we would 
by no means advise him to do, whilst such eminent calculators as 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Bailey, or Mr. Farquharson, can be consulted. 
Indeed, the legislature has required all tables for Friendly Societies, 
to be so verified and authorised. 

In the interim, >\'e recommend the perusal, with attention, of the 
subjoined table, which has been recently circulated in the diocese of 
LLANDi^F,^ by its late worthy diocesan, tlu* present Bishop of Win- 
ch esteh. Admitting it to be not so ‘precisely accurate as to claim our 
entire confidence, without concurring opinions, (of w'hich, however, 
we sec no reason to doubt,) it may, at all events, be looked upon as 
affording a very fair index of what may be done under the system. 
And, we venture to ask, can any thing be more satisfactory ? Can 
contributions be more moderate and practicable* or benefits more 
substantial, or better sorted and timed ? 

In many, perhaps in most of our Archdeaconries, there now^ exist 
Societies for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of their Clergy : 
the contributions being in the shape of annual subscriptions from both 
laymen and spiritual. Now w'c are free to confess, we have felt some- 
thing very like shame and compunction, that those who “ serve at the 
altar” have so long been, by themselves jr their families, (it comes to 
1GU(^ the same thing,) pensioners for their limited donations upon any 
other funds than those provided^ by themselves ; sipce it appears that they 
can be provided in a manner so little burthensome. How should we 
rejoice, on every ac^unt, if, leaving those mixed subscriptions to 
become the comfort and relief of such of their bretbreu— for these 
there always w^l be— who, from vatioue causes, really cannot provide 
for themselves : — those who con,— rand they are, in truth, a vAy large 
number, would feel it Something like a slur upon their characters to 

• Se« our Number for February, 1827, p. 94. 
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become their objects ; and begin, at onte, to lay the cheap, firm, and 
fast foundation of their own independence ! And this we have good 
hope of seeing. 

We will subjoin buMwo Tcmarks more. The firsi is, that the last 
Act for the protection and encouragement of Friendly Societies, 
(59 Geo. III.) fully realizes its title under the shelter of its fostering 
wing ; with good rules, and sound calculations, they can scarcely fail 
of more thJil’evcr prospering. The last, that the strength of Asso- 
ciations for mutual Assurance, lies, mainly, in their compo&ed 

of many subscribers ; their motto being, in truth, that which we have 
ventured to prefix to the brief observations we have now brought to 
their conclusion — 

“ DEFENDIT NUMERUS.” 

An annual contribution of per share, from the time of entry, will entitle 
the shareholder to the sum noted under any one of the four following objects 
of provision, opposite the age of entry. 


TABLE. 


Age 

0/ 

entry. 

No. 1. 

tVeekly allow- 
ance inSickness 
mcapacitatiug 
from the dts- 
charye of Cleri- 
cal Duty. 

No. 2. 

A nnuityfor Life 
ajttr 70 yearg 
of age. 

No. 3. 

Sum payable 
at Member’. s 
Death. 


No. 4. 

If'idotv's 

Annuity. 

24 



s, 

19 . 

d. 

ri 

1| 

£ 

48 

s. 

. 17 . 


£ 

55 

s. 

. 16 

d. 

. n 

£ 

5 

s. 

. 9 . 

d. 

H 

25 

— 

18 . 

46 

. 1 . 


54 

. 8 

. in 

5 

. 8 . 


26 



18 . 

43 

. 9 . 

5 

53 

. 1 

. 2{ 

5 

. 7 . 

51 

27 



17 . 

n 

40 

. 19 . 

5 

51 

. 13 

. 4 

5 

. 6 . 

H 

28 



17 . 

H 

38 

. IIS 

10 

50 

. 5 

. b\ 

5 

. 5 . 

lij 

29 

— 

16 . 

n 

36 

. 6 . 

7 

48 

. 7 

. 5} 

5 

. 3 . 

30 

— 

16 . 


34 

. 3 . 

61 

47 

. 9 

. 5f 

5 

. 2 . 

61 

31 

— 

15 . 

32 

. 2 . 

7 

16 

. 1 

• n 

5 

. 1 , 

2 

32 



15 . 

30 

, 3 . 

7i4l 

. 13 

. 3 

4 

. 19 . 

8 

33 

— 

14 . 


28 

6 . 


43 

. 7 

. 10 

4 

. 18 . 

7 

34 



14 . 

H 


. 11 . 

42 

. 2 

41 

4 

. 17^. 

H 

35 

— 

13 . 

8 

24 

. 18 . 

1 

40 

. 16 

. 101 

4 

. 16 . 

3 

36 

— 

13 . 

2i 

23 

. 6 . 


39 

. 11 

. 31 

4 

. 15 . 

0 

37 

— 

12 . 

a 

21 

. 16 . 


38 

. 5 


4 

. 13 . 

74 

38 


12 . 

20 

. 7 . 

9 

36 

. 19 

. Ill 

4 

. 12 . 


39 

— 

11 . 

H 

|19 

. 0 . 

8 

35 

. 14 

. 2| 

4 

. 11 . 

2t 

40 

— 

11 . 

H 

17 

. 15 . 

0 

34 

. 10 

• H 

4 

. 10 . 

Of 

41 

— 

10 . 

io| 

16 

. 10 . 


33 

. 7 

. 0 

4 

. 8 . 

10 

42 

— 

10 . 


15 

. 7 . 

n 

32 

. 3 


4 

. 7 . 

6i 

43 

— 

9 . 

Ilf 

14 

. 5 . 

10 

30 

. 19 

. cj 

4 

. 6 . 

2 

44 

— 

9 . 

6| 

13 

. 5 . 

n 

29 

. 15 

. 9 

4 

. 4 . 

H 

45 

~ 

9 . 

If 

12 

. 5 . 

8 

28 

. 11 

. 101 

4 

. 3 . 

H 


' These tables are 
compiled from the 
Tables drawn up 
by a Committee 
of the Highland 
Society of Scot- 
. land, and publish- 
ed in their “ Ke- 
ys portonFriendlyor 
BcnefitSocieties.” 
They exhibit the 
[ allowances, with 
[ pence and frac- 
\ dons, precisely as 
^ derived from the 
‘ computations; but 
Society would 
naturally grant its 
L allowances in even 
^ sums ; and if the 
plan is carried in- 
[ to effect, it will be 
L necessary to sub- 
[ mit the whole to 
^ two approved cal- 
^ culators,and to be 
' guided by their 
authority in de- 
hnitively fixing 


the amount 
payments. 


It is obvious, that if the Shareholder subscribes to all the objects specified in 
the above Table, he must pay ^4 annually for one share in all, and so in pro- 
portion, according to the number of objects selected, knd of shares taken. 


nPOSKYNUSAI. Matt. ii. 2 . 

Mb. Editor, — An investigation of the meaning of this and similar 
passives oannot but be interesting to biblical students; and your 
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correspondent B. Clericus*s paper, in the Christian Remembrancer for 
March, may, I hope, lead to a useful discussion of the subject. * I 
have lately been engaged upon it, and now beg to offer the result of 
my inquiries. 

Your corrcspcftident appears to me to assume too much from his 
authorities in favour of the interpretation which he wishes to maintain. 
Upon the strength of the Syriac, Coptic, and Arabic versions, heassumes, 
that * the most ancient Christians interpreted and undersV^^d the word 
here used, irpoffcwjjo’ai, as an act of religious adoration paid by the 
Magi to the infant Jesus.’ But this conclusion is more than his pre- 
mises warrant. The Syriac is the earliest of these versions ^ and 
Dr. Marsh, in his Notes on Michaelis* “ Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament," has shewn that there is not any historical evidence of the 
existence of a Syriac version before the 4th century. Now surely a 
version of whose existence before the 4th century there is no sufficient 
evidence, is not to be taken as conclusive authority for the sentiments 
of the most ancient Christians upon any particular passage. B. Clericus 
would, I think, have done better in referring to some of the early Fathers 
in support of his opinion, inasmuch as their writings approach nearer to 
the times of the most ancient Christians than either the Coptic, Arabic, 
or Syriac versions, and in them he might have found authorities for 
the interpretation he adopts. But indeed no references of the kind, 
either to the early Fathers or to versions, can be considered as con- 
clusive as to the right interpretation of any particular passage, unless 
we allow infallibility to their interjfretations. But confessedly all of 
them have erred, and I do not apprehend that your correspondent 
would be willing to admit the Fathers, or the Syriac, or any other 
version, as the Christian's rule of faith. 

1 am not acquainted in the least with Striae, Coptic, or Arabic, 
and therefore can form no judgment upon the words by which they 
h&ve rendered TrpoaKvyijtTai in this place. I cannot help entertaining 
some doubt of the correctness of what B. Clericus states respecting 
the Hebrew word "T3D sagad^ that it is used in the Old Testament 
only for the falling down to God or an idol in a religious manner, or 
for the sake of worshipping ; but having lent ray Hebrew lexicon and 
Bible to a friend at some distance from me, I cannot now investigate 
this point. B. Clericus’s translation of * prona adoratio,’ in Reland, 
by * a profound adoration,’ is not a correct rendering, lleland notices 
the various postures used by the Mahomedans in their prayers, and 
among them that which he translates by ‘ TrporTKvvrjtrig, prona adoratio,' 
the meaning of which he explains in a note as follows : — “ TrpoaKvvntrig 
est quum septem membra corporis humum tangunt, pes uterque, 
manus utraque, utrumque genu, et frons.” So that * prona adoratio’ 
should be rendered, adoration hy prostrationy rather than profound 
adoration. It is but justice, however, to notice what Reland states 
in a prior note : Noftt ad quatuor referri solere dispositiones varias 
corporis in pr^cibus observandas, ethis nominibus Arabicis distinctas .* — 
1. . . ., statio. . . ., incurvatio. 3. . . ., adoratio. 4. . . .^sessio. 

Ad hunc numerum ipsi has redigunt quando Deum rogare solent 

* Acceptum tibi sit, 6 Domine noster, nostrum stare, incurvare, adorai'e 
et sedbre.’ Adoratio, actio una ex his, sed omnium maxime sanclpii 
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meruit sola nomen dare templis, quaa. inde .... nuncupantiir, eadem 
vo6e qua et septem membra hbminis in adorationis actu terram tan- 
gentia appellantur.” 

The other argument wlijch B. Clericus adduces in favour of his 
interpretation is this, that the translators of the received version 
have rendlirred TrpotTKvyrjtTai in the passage in question by the words 
‘ to rvorshtj).* Excellent as our received translation is, I am not aware 
that we wh(prseceive it are boun% eoncluswely to adopt its interpretation 
in every particular ; but when it is recollected tliat our English word 
* worship^ like the Greek word TrpoffKvvijtrai, is used to express civil 
homage and respect as well as divine adoration, and that the translators 
have used the word worship in passages where decidedly divine ado- 
ration is not intended (as in Luke xiv. 10, and Matt, xviii. 26), it is 
manifest that nothing whatever can be concluded from this'argument 
in favour of either interpretation. 

In Dan. ii^^G, the word worship is used in the same sen«se : “ Then 
the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel, 
and commanded that tliey should offer an oblation and sweet odours 
unto him.” Upon which passage is the following note in D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible;— “ The king highly reverenced Daniel, and paid him 
such tokens of respect as were consonant to oriental manners. — 
Wintle'^ In our marriage service, also, we find the word worship 
used ^without denoting divine adoration. 

Whilst observing on the word worship, I cannot help noticing that 
our received translation appears to me to have a decided superionty 
over the Unitarian version? in this very particular of worship being 
used generally as the translation of TrpooKvrrjaai ; for as, like the Greek 
word, it means civil homage and reverence as well as divine adoration, 
the mere English reader is left to his own judgment, as the G/eek 
reader is, in regard to the sense in which any particular passage is to 
be understood: whereas, in the Unitarian version, the word irpoo-jcvvijcrai 
being rendered sometimes by worship and sometimes by doing obeisance, 
according as the tran^tors understand it to refer to civil homage, or 
to divine adoration, the judgment of the mere English reader is fettered 
to their interpretation, and not left at liberty, as in the received 
translation, to determine by the context the meaning of the original. 

I must now notice the references to the notes in Elsley on the word 
rrpooKvrrj^ai, to Beyer’s Additamenta, and to c. 3, of Selden’s Syntag- 
mata ; and 1 will copy them, that your readers may judge for them- 
selves, how far they favour the interpretation which B. Clericus seems 
desirous of upholding. 

In page 45 of Beyer, referred to by B. Clericus, is the following 
remark ; “ Ita Magi venerunt ad Christum trpooKvy^itrai eyexa, ut eum 
ianquam regem, i. e. more illo, quo reges suos solebant Persse, ado- 
sarent^ Matt. ii. 2. Vid. Psal. Ixxii. 9. & Gen. xli. 40, quo ad os 
^Josephi osculari, i. c. mandatis ejus honorevti ut proregis exhibere 
* jubetur; unde hanc civilem adorationem regibus et suysrioribus praei- 
.atkamj in religionera abiisse videtur,’* I have read alPmt goes before, 
AndjQQttcb that follows this reference, but I am not satisfied in what 
^|M|^)*3^yer understood irpooxvr^a’ai in this j^ce.- I rather think hSe 
jimes with B. Clericus. > 
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The following are the only notes I find in Elsley on TpoffKvrrfcrai. 

“ Matt. ii. 2, ‘ to worship him’] irpirnKwritTaL, The same posture was 
used in the East in paying divine worship,, and in prostrating themselves 
before their kilfgs, 1 Chron. xxix. 20. I’his term expresses either; 
and is sometimes used by one Evangelist, where another .makes use 
of Trpotnrifrreiv, to fall down before. Compare Matt. viii. 2, with 
Luke V. 12; Matt. ix. 18, and Mark v. 22, with Luk-Sifiii. 41, and 
Matt, xviii. 26, 29. Le Clcrc. 

“ The Eastern custom of prostration is w^ll known ; so Josephus of 
David before Saul, TrpocrKwtiTai, &c. ; Livy of the Carthaginian Am- 
bassadors, more adorantium procubuerunt ; Euripides Phceniss. 
Corn. Nepos in Vita Coronis. Aeschylus Persis. jGrotius, 

“ The word 'KpotTKWEtv ia no proof at all that Christ was adored ; 
but it is remarkable what early instances appear of the belief of the 
Church in this point ; the ancients holding from the beginning that the 
frankincense, whatever the wise men themselves might have thought of 
him, was fitly offered to him as God. ‘ Thus vero, quoniam Dens.* 
Iren. lib. iii. c. 10; .Justin. Mart. Dia. cum Tryph. ; Tertull. adv. 
Marcion, lib. iii. c. 12, adv. Jud. c. 9. p. 196 ; Origen contr. Celsum, 
p. 45. JVhithy, 

“ Luke xxiv. 52, ‘ And they worshipped him’] by prostration, which 
in the days (rnpKoc nvrov, as Heb. v. 7, they bad not done. They 
now acknowledged his superior majesty, 2 Cor. v. 16. Grdtius, See 
Matt, xxviii. 17.” * 

To these references 1 will add some extracts from Bishop Portcus’ 
Lecture on the Visit of the Magi. The inclination of the Bishop’s mind 
appears to me in favour of interpreting the passage in question so as 
not to import divine adoration. W hen th? wise men came into the 
house and saw the child, they fell down and worshipped him ; that is, 
bowed and prostrated themselves before him in the Eastern manner of 
doing obeisance to kings. Whether they designed also paying him 
religious adoration, or how distinct a knowledge had been given them 
of the nature and rank of the Saviour of the wwld, we cannot say ; 
but may be sure that what they believed and what they did was at that 
time sufficient to procure their acceptance with God. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the opinion of some ancient Fathers concerning their presents, 
their faith must have been very great. For they represent the incense 
as offered to our Saviour as God ; the gold to have been paid him as 
tribute to a king ; and the myrrh (a principal ingredient used in 
embalming) brought as an acknowledgment that he was to die for 
men. But others interpret the same gifts very differently, and take 
them to signify the three spiritual offerings which we must all present to 
heaven through Jesus Christ : tCe incense, to denote piety towards God ; 
the gold, charity towards our fellow-creatures ; and the myrrh, J»urity 
of soul and body, it bft’ng highly efficacious in preserving them from 
corruption. But though either or both these notions may be innocently 
and piously emortained, yet all we know with certainty is, that in those 
parts of the world, no one did then, or does now, appear before a 
prince without a suitable present, usually of the most valuable coiti- 
modities of his country ; and that three of the principal productions 
of the East, particularly of Arabia, were gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

VOL. X. NO. V. s s 
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“ The manner in which these wise men approached our Lord is 
precisely that in which the people always addressed themselves to men 
of high rank and dignity. They * nor a hipped* him, that is, they 
prostrated themselves to the ground before him, whico we know was 
then and still is the custom of those countries. They offered presents 
to him ; and it is well known that without a present no great man was 
at that time, 4 Qr is now, approached. These presents were gold, frank- 
incense, and myrri) ; and these, as we have before observed, were the 
natural productions of that country v\hence the wise men are supposed 
to have come, namely Arabia, or Sabaea.” 

This last extract forms a note in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible on the 
passage in question. 

Schleusner, in his Greek lexicon, refers to the passage in question 
as an example of npoaKwritrai in the sense of civil homage. 

The above notes from Elsley, and especially the extracts from Bishop 
Porteus, will, I hope, teach B. Clericus, however he may interpret the 
sentiments of the Bisliopand the other authors, that a man may differ 
from him in respect of the inteipretation of the passage in question, 
and yet be a * rational beings' and a ‘ Christian.* 

My own opinion is, that 7rpe<r#:i/ rijo-at in the passage in question, is 
not to be understood in the sense of paying divine w’orship. The only 
circumstance mentioned to guide us into the meaning of the Magi is 
their inquiry, “ ^Vhere is he that is born King of the Jews?" And tbis 
does not, I think, authorise us to iafer that they intended to pay to the 
infant Jesus other honour than the homage and presents they esteemed 
due to him as King of the Jews. Neither is any thing mentioned 
which can lead us to suppose they were understood by Herod and the 
people as meaning to pay to the infant Jesus divine worship ; nor can 
we suppose, when Herod told them to return to him w'hen they had 
found the child, that he might go and w^orship him also, that be was 
understood, or intended to be understood, as purposing to pay religious 
worship to him. 

It cannot be proved, I think, from the New Testament, that the Jews 
thought their Messiah w'as to be honoured by divine worship. And I 
am inclined to believe that in none of the cases where it is said of 
individuals that they worshipped him, is divine adoration intended by 
the Evangelists. 

It does not appear to me to have been the will of our Lord that 
divine worship should be paid to him during his abode on earth. When 
his disciples requested him to teach them how to pray, he taught them 
to address their prayers to thg Father : and when one came to him and 
said, “ Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life?” he seems to reject divine adoration to himself, when he 
answered, “ Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, 
that is God.” Matt. xix. IG, 17. Further, he prayed with his disciples, 
and he prayed earnestly by himself, to the Father ; and it seems hardly 
consistent to suppose, without the clearest evidence tp the contrary, 
that He, “ who in the days of his flesh offered up prayers and sup* 
plications with strong crying and tears,” (Heb. v. 7) should propose 
himself as an object of divine worship whilst in this state of humiliation, 
or be willing to receive it. 
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I shall be thought, perhaps, by B.’ Clericus and some others, ^rom 
this opinion, to be an Unitarian ; but I can assure them I am not. On 
the contrary, I am a worshipper of the Saviour of the world, and, as I 
hope, in sincerity and truth. 

U.Y. 

^ 

THE TOWER OF SILOAM. 

Luke xiii. 4. 

Mr. Editor, — Although I live in a neighbourhood, where the doc- 
trines called Evangelical are in high request, and where the surrounding 
Clergy are, with very few exceptions, of that claffs, who either are, or 
think they are, more zealous, active, and devout, than others of their 
Reverend Brethren ; I am one of those who have been unable, after a 
strict, impartial, and conscientious examination of the words of truth, 
to discover any solid reason for rejecting the firm and rational inter- 
pretation of them, whicli your Review was originally established to 
promote. If I am deceived, I am deceived in common with the 
brightest ornaments of our English Church ; and 1 cannot find that 
any of the “ new lights” which have risen in these later days, have 
outshone the lustre of the great supporters of the faith, who lived in 
the olden time. 

After this avowal, you will not perhaps be surprised at my venturing 
to call your attention to a circumstance, of which I am almost inclined 
to doubt the truth, though assured of the fact by a clerical friend of 
the most unimpeachable integrity. Indeed I should scarcely have 
credited mine own ears, had they been witnnsses of so sad a perver- 
sion of ministerial zeal. If the fact had occurred in this vicinity, 
where texts of scripture are not only misinterpreted in our Churches 
on the Lord’s day, but posted, in indiscriminate confusion, with bills 
of auctions, racing-calendars, and the like, upon the walls of barns, 
cotton-mills, and sign-posts, I should not have been so much amazed. 
But amazed 1 am, that in the metropolis of England, to wliich we 
countrymen are used to look, as to the focus of clerical learning and 
orthodoxy, so gross a perversion of scripture sense and scripture doc- 
trine should have been hazarded, as that which I now request you to 
expose. 

It happened, as you may possibly recollect, that, on the Sunday 
following the melancholy catastrophe at the New Bruns wuck Theatre, 
the Second Lesson at morning service was^ the 13th ciiapter of Luke, 
which opens with our Lord’s reply to those persons who told him of 
certain Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 
“ Suppose ye,” says he, “ that these Galileans were sinners above all 
the Galileans, because ^ey suffered such things? I tell you. Nay; but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” And in order more 
strongly to enforce the admonition, he repeats it in the same words, 
with reference to a yet more striking event ; viz. the accidental destruc- 
tion of eighteen persons, upon whom the tower of Siloam had fallen. 
Now it seems almost impossible for any one, who has the clear use of 
his senses, to read this remarkable passage, without perceiving at once 
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the real drift of our Saviour’s declaration. It is not improbable “ that 
the slaughter of these Galileans, while they were performing the solemn 
offices of their religion, was thought to have the appearance of some- 
thing extraordinary, diffiront from common providence's; and so gave 
occasion to a suspicion, that the dreadful usage they had experienced, 
was a judgment of God upon them for some great impieties. Ilut our 
blessed Lord, having more humanity as well as a more true and exact 
judgment of^ihings, took occasion to reprove their uncharitableness, 
and to correct their gross mistakes. He does not indeed deny that 
the Galileans were sinners, or that their suflfeiings were brought upon 
them for their sins ; yet he condemns those that censured tlicm for 
their groundless and illnatured conclusion, that these suffering Gali- 
leans had been sinrv2rs above all the Galileans ; and he farther tacitly 
reproves their fond and partial conceits in their own favour, as if they 
were comparatively innocent and righteous, only because no such 
calamity had as yet befallen them.” 

This, Sir, is the exposition of the learned and judicious Waterland ; 
and it is to be found in the* notes to Doyly and Mant’s Bible; so that 
one would suppose it impossible for any clergyman of the Church of 
England to be unacquainted therewith, even could we conceive the 
possibility of bis misunderstanding so clear a passage . Still a sermon 
was actLially^prcaclicd in one of your London Churclies, upon the 
occasion above mentioned, in which the preacher clearly stated bis 
belief, founded upon this very declaration of our Lord, that the death 
of the unfortunate persons upon whom the Brunswick I’heatre fell, 
was a divine visitation for the lieinous sin of theatrical representation. 
Now I do not mean to advocate the morality of play-goers ; indeed 
I think that it is a praptice whicli may be carried to a dangerous 
excess ; but I cannot conceive, that had the Gospel interdicted rational 
amusements, and this among the number, our Lord, w'ould have 
honoured with his presence a scene of social festivity, and have illus- 
trated the most important of his doctrines by various allusions to 
similar entertainments. Be this as it may, what had the unfortunate 
carpenter, and the poor Jew, who w'as killed on the outside of the 
building, to do with the enormity in question ? The reverend preacher, 
however, in order to heighten the effect of his declaration, acquainted 
his hearers with a report, which he had accidentally heard, that the 
building had actually proceeded on Sundays. If this were really the 
case, I should think the magistracy would Jiave interfered ; at all 
events I greatly question the propriety of spreading such a report from 
the pulpit. My main object, however, was to point out the gross per- 
version of our Lord’s admonition ; a perversion, which argues a most 
unpardonable ignorance, or a still morejtnpardonahle misrepresentation 
of Scripture, in a minister of Christ. In the hopes, therefore, that you 
will lend your aid in checking such unfair means of maintaining a 
system of faith, which is clearly untenable by a candid exposition of 
the Gospel, by the insertion of this communication, I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, Piiilaletiies. 

Bur ton^on^ Trent, /ipril S, 1828 . 
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Proposals for rah 'imj an Auxiliary Fund, lo be placed at the dispos(d ff the Corpo^ 
ration of the Sons of the Clergy, by ntenns of Contributions from the Sons and 
Daughters of the ^teryy, and their young Fritmds among the Laity, for those 
Clerical Sons and Daughters, who, retaining a good character, have notwith- 
standing been less fortunate in life. 

Mr. Editor, — A wise and inspired teacher tells un, “ The race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bfead to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of 
skill ; but time and chance happcneth to all men." Now, Sir, I am 
conscious to myself, that I am neither swift, nor strong, nor wise, nor 
rich, nor skilful, and therefore that 1 ought to be more thankful to 
“ time and chance,” which, under the control of an ever-present, all- 
powerful, all-wdse, all-bountiful, and omniscient Providence, has given 
me “ bread enough,” and an income, which, however small, enables 
me by a contented economy, to have a little to spare for those children 
of the clergy who may want it, and though perhaps more deserving, 
have not bet*n so successful in life as myself. I calculate that there 
arc at least twenty thousand sons and daughters of the clergy, who 
could, like myself, by a laudable denial of a very small portion of their 
pleasures in the course of every year, spare five shillings each for the 
assistance of such of the sons and daughters of the cl^gy, as have 
been less fortunate in life than themselves. This would produce five 
thousand pounds a year ; and if, as it is probable, each contributor 
could induce one young friend of the laity to sympathize with a son 
and daughter of the clergy, and unite with them in the same act of 
charity, that sum might be doubled in anriount. I would likewise 
humbly propose that the most Reverend the^ Lords Archbishops, and 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of every diocese, should be most 
respectfully entreated condescendingly to become the patrons of this 
charity, and that their respective Archdeacons would kindly consent to 
act as treasurers, in order to transmit the subscriptions collected by 
stewards, sons of the clergy (nominated and appointed by the Arch- 
deacons themselves), to the Corporation House of the Sons of the 
Clergy in Bloomsbury Place, London, as the worthy registrar (J. M. 
Grimwood, Esq.) has humanely promised to recommend this proposed 
charity to the governors, so far as, that they might receive the sub- 
scriptions, and distribute them according to their discretion and judg- 
ment, to those that may happen to stand in need of, and merit its 
support. 

Respectfully submitting, therefore, these my proposals to the bene- 
volent consideration of those charitable jJersons whom it may concern, 
wdth such corrections and improvements as it may most probably 
require, I will only add that any communications and encouragements, 
either personally, at tny residence, 37, Paradise Row, Chelsea, or by 
letters, post-paid, to me, at 185, Strand, London, will be most grate- 
fully received by your most obedient And faithful humble Servant, 
bth April, 1828. M. Blucke. 
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THE LATE BISHOP TAYLOR. 

A Memorial, commemorative of the worth of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, has been 
erected in the chancel of the Cathedral C’liureh of Lisburn, by the Bisliop and 
Clergy of Down and Connor. — It consists of a marble slab, with the inscription, 
resting on a suitable base, to Which are prefixed the arms’ of the See, impaled 
with those of Bishop Taylor. Tlie slab is supported by pilasters, on which 
crosiers arc sculptured. On the top is a sarcophagus, having a Bible lying on it, 
surmounted by a mitre. The work was executed by Mr. Smyth, of Dublin, and 
is creditable^ the skill and taste of that eminent sculptor. — The following is the 
inscription : — 

Not to perpetuate the memory of one 
whose works will be his most enduring memorial, 
but that there may not be wanting 
a public testimony to his memory in the diocess, 
which derives honour from his supcrintendance, 

Ibis tablet is inscribed with the name of 
Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
who, on the restoiatum in MDCLX 
of the British riiiireh and Monarchy, 
in the fall of which he had partaken, 
having been promoted to the Bislioprick 
of Down and Connor; 

and having presided for seven years in that See, 
as also, over the adjoining dioccss of Dromore, 
which was soon after entrusted to his care, 

** on account of his virtue, wisdom and industry;" 

-■ died at Li',burn, August 13th, MDCLX VII, 
in the 55th year of his age: 

Leaving behind him a renown, 
second to that of none of the illustrious sons, 
whom the Anglican Church, 
rich in worthies, hath brought forth ; 
as a Bishop, distinguished 
for munificence and vigilance truly Episcopal; 
as a theologian, for piety the most ardent, 

. .learning the most extensive, and eloquence inimitable; 
in his writings a persuasive guide 
to earnestness of devotion, uprightness of practice, 
and Christian forbearance and toleration ; 
a powerful asserter of Episcopal government 
and liturgical worship, 

and an able exposer of the errors of the Romish Church ; 
in his manners, a pattern of his own rules 
of holy living and holy dying, 
and a follower of the great exemplar of sanctity, 
as poi trayed by him in the person 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Reader, though it fall not to thy lot 
to attain the intellectual excellence 
of tljis Master in Israel, 
thou mayest rival him in that 
which was the highest scope even of his ambition, 
an honest conscience, and a Christian life. 


(On the plinth supporting the sarcophagus.) 

** Non magna loquiraur, sed vivimus ; 

Nihil opinionis gratia, omnia consciendae faciam.’' 

(On the plinth supporting the pilasters.) 

This tablet was inscribed by 
the Bishop and Clergy of 
Down and Connor, 
in the year of our Lord, 1827. 
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PAROCHIAL LENDING LIBRARIES. 

Among the various efforts which have recently been made for the 
improvement and't)c*nefit of the communit}^ at large, that of the esta- 
blishment of Parochial Libraries is very deserving of notice and 
support. The Institution of this kind which, in our own day, has 
risen up under the sanction of the Natjpnal Church, aftd in^connexion 
with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, seems particularly 
to merit our attention, and recommends itself more directly to the 
patronage of all wdio range themselves among the friends of that pure 
and reformed faith which is established in these realms. The Institu- 
tion alluded to professes to have upon its list no other books than those 
which are printed by the aforementioned venerable Society ; a cir- 
cumstance which completely ensures the propriety of its selection. 
Accordingly we find, on inspecting the catalogue of the Society's 
books, that a judicious choice has been made of plain and practical 
treatises on the most important religious subjects, equally suited to the 
higher, the middle, and the lower classes of Society ; and that the con- 
troversial tracts are such as set forth, in a brief and perspicuous 
manner, the great truths of the Christian religion generally, and 
vindicate, w ith temper and moderation, the discipline of that primitive 
and Apostolic Church, which happily is established in thes« dominions. 
Indeed it is sufficiently clear, from a bare perusal of the names of the 
several authors, that the respective works are calculated to be gene^ 
rally useful; not being applicable to that class alone, for whose 
immediate benefit they have been printed by the Society, but adapted 
to the spiritual and temporal wants of all who are willing to avail 
themselves of the advantages they offer. • 

It is generally agreed that the lower classes shall be educated ; those 
who entertain an apprehension of the consequences have now no 
alternative left but to secure to themselves as large a share as they can 
in the education of their humbler fellow-creatures ; and to turn this 
instruction into a safe and beneficial channel, by making religious 
know'ledge an essential and integral part of such instruction; by 
encouraging a taste for useful reading ; by furnishing the poor with 
the means of access to books of a salutary tendency; by enabling 
them to read such works as combine profit and entertainment : and of 
this description are many of those which have been selected for the 
Parochial Libraries. Several of them are of an historical and biogra- 
phical character, — a species of reading at once attractive and improving 
in the highest degree. I need only instance a few to verify these 
remarks; the following speak for themselves, viz. — Walton's very 
interesting Lives ; Bishop Burnet’s Abridgment of the History of the 
Ueformation ; Gilpin’s Lives of the Reformers ; Bishop Tomline's 
Introduction to the Bjj}le; Josephus’ Wars of the Jews; Parts of 
Bishop Porteus' Works ; Bingley's Elements of Useful Knowledge ; 
Bingley’s A nimal^ Biography ; Parts of Jones' Works; Sturm’s Reflec- 
tions ; Archbishop Seeker's excellent Lectures »on the Catedhism ; 
Bishop Horne on the Psalms ; selections from the amiable Bishops 
Kenn and Wilson's Writings; together with various others equally 
excellent on religious subjects, of the greatest importance to every 
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sincere Christian, be his situation in this life wliat it may ; these, and 
several others of the same description, require no comment to establisli 
their reputation or general utility. 

Nqw I wish to impress upon the minds of your readers the duty of 
encouraging establishments of this sort, by their countenance and 
support. The more substantial farmers, and other respectable resi- 
dents in cquntr> villages might/lomuch towards promoting the welfare 
of those around them, by teaching them to take advantage of the op- 
portunities thus afforded of obtaining valuable instruction. This would 
be a sort of charity as pleasing in its exercise, as it would be pregnant 
of benefit to tho'se who were the objects of it ; and, with a view to the 
promotion of so desirable a purpose, they would do w-ell occasionally 
to make use of thc^se Libraries themselves ; for the cottager will soon 
learn to set a value upon tliat which he finds is held in estimation by 
his superior ; he will naturally think favourably of a volume which he 
observes his more opulent neighbour is not above perusing, 'i’here 
is, moreover, this further consideration to persuade to the adoption of 
such a proceeding, — that it would enable the upper class of inhabitants, 
particularly in country parishes, from their own personal accpiaintance 
with these Libraries, to recommend to the attention of their neighbours 
such volumes as they might judge most suitable to their respective 
circumstances, habits, and feelings ; and to this it would be an additional 
advantage, that in their occasional intercourse, allusion might profitably 
be made to sjiitimcnts and characters which had been met with in the 
course of their reading. From the perusal of many of the books 
contained in these collections, it has been already hinted, even the 
upper classes may derive much benefit as well as entertainment. 

The writer of these remarks is encouraged to hope that they may 
influence the persons to whom they are more particularly addressed, 
to lend their assistance, in this way, to the efforts of the Clergy, who, 
in many places, are strenuously endeavouring, through the medium of 
these establishments, to promote the physical, moral, and religious 
interests of their parishioners. In many instances, the co-operation of 
the more respectable inhabitants of a parish, w^ould prove of the most 
essential service to the labouring classes, in relation to this object, and 
be a means of encouraging them in the exercise of their duty to God, 
as well as confirming their fidelity and attachment to their masters 
and employers. Philomathes. 


LAW REPORT. — Right to Pews. 


Mr. Editor. — A Correspondent is 
desirous of offering a remark or two 
upon the statement in your April num- 
ber, headed, “ Law Report — Right to 
Pews,” and upon your own subjoined 
observations. 

(1) It is averred, and no doubt with 
entire truth, that ‘‘ the system of per- 
mitting one man to possess a pew, 
capable of containing five or six, is. 


generally speaking, not only not au- 
thorized, but utterly against law.” Be 
it so. But;, with respect to practical 
ad/vantagey is it not, in point of fact, 
much the same thing whether a law is 
repealed, or has been so long disused, 
that to revive and enforce it would be 
deemed an act of unwonted and un- 
called for strictness; and inevitably 
excite dissensions and heart burnings ? 
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Let it be granted tliat tlic Ordinary, 
and the Ordinary’s official, might 
once have interfered, and made the 
supposed severance — could they do so 
in these days, and^under the existing 
impressions as to the property in pews, 
with benefit? It is to be feared, not. 
Add to this, that, in not a few of ouf 
parochial Churches, with large chan- 
cels and transept chapels, many of the 
pews are really prescriptive, and ex- 
empt from ecclesiastical interference. 
'I'lie truth is, that every species of 
enchsed, sejMra/ed accommodation, 
offers the greatest difficulties in the 
way of apportionment, in as far as 
families and the inmates of households 
are perpetually fluctuating in num- 
bers: so that the room which would 
more than contain its claimants one 
month, miglit be (jiiite insufficient for 
them the next. 

(2) It is argued, that it is not 
unfair that parishioners, having pews 
of their own, should contribute to a 
rate for enlarging the whole church.” 
And this, in reply to an allegation, that 
where parishioners are able and willing 
to provide themselves, at their own 
exclusive cost, it would mt be equita- 
ble to defray the expense by taxing 
jjersons already supplied; and many 
of whom are far less capable, in point 
of circumstances, of contributing, than 
the individuals soliciting permission to 
erect them. The reason given is, that 
pew-holders are, in fact, only pemiitted 
occupants of what, in truth, appertains 
to the whole body. This is, no doubt, 
also true. But in what manner could 
the fact be rendered available, after so 
long a period of practical unacquaint- 
ance with it? Suppose it used as an ar- 
gument at a vestry meeting, — how very 
few would apprehend — ^perhaps, also, 
how few cremt it — ever used, as they 
have been, to associate the strictest 
ideas of property with their church 
pews. An^ in the case in point, it wou}4 
seem (piite impossible to demonstrate 
its jusUce, supposing any one to have 
the boldness to propose tlie measure 
upon such a foundation ; for your cor- 
respondent had expressly stated, that 
it was not called for by any necessity, 
able purchasers being at hand. With 
respect to the Editor’s observation, 
that Ordinaries ought cautiously to 
attach pews to tenements, would not 
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onfe objection, usually alleged, ob- 
viated, by limiting them to the pos- 
session of such and such parochial 
tenements, being members of the Church 
of England ? Tliis would at least in- 
sure the pews to proper hands. 

But, to revert to the main question, 
I ^own I cannot stfe, (unless it be in- 
tended to revive ancient mscipline, and 
divide, aggregate, and apportion pews 
once again, according to the numbers 
to occupy them,) why, whether the 
interests of religion or sound policy be 
looked at, there should be difficulties 
about attaching pews under such re- 
striction as that just adverted to, when 
persons arc really desirous of thus 
uniting themselves to, and becoming, as 
it were, identified with the church, and 
are unlikely to accomplish it by any 
other means. Plain men are at a loss to 
understand why their offer to supply 
themselves with usual accommodations, 
at their own exclusive expense, should 
be declined, witnessing as they do the 
universal practice, whatever the law 
may say, of the frequenters of the 
church occupying uniijlprruptcdly fixed 
and accustomed pews. And whilst 
these obstacles exist to .such an appa- 
rently reasonable mode of enlarging our 
own congregations, the Dissenters have 
literally none at ^ to contend with. 
They collect their money, buy their 
piece of ground, and, asking no leave, 
run up chapels on all sides ; which re- 
ceive and appropriate to themselves tlie 
very worshippers who would have been 
our own, if our facilities of providing 
accommodation were only as great. 
Surely either this liberty should be 
abridged, or ours enlarged. I would 
gladly anticipate the latter alternative, 
as most consonant with the spirit of 
Cluistianity. 

Is it not a great grievance, let me 
ask, by the bye, that our church laws 
are so tnuch, for all practical purposes, 
a lex nm scripta; brought together in 
no one intelligible directory; and to 
be collected, upon particular points, in 
an imperfect and desultory manner, 
from one source or another ? A com- 
prehensive, methodized, and “ com- 
mented” Bum would be a real boon. 

AprU 3, 1828. G. 

(1) Our correspondent treats the 
law respecting pews as ‘ long disused,^ 
T T 
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and seems to think an Ordinary could 
not hiterfcre with any advantage, sup- 
posing him to have the right. Here 
we are con^lled to say, G. is not well 
informed. We know at least one parish 
wk^ ihe law is constantly enmreed, 
and two instances have lately occurred 
in which families have, at the request 
of the churchwardens, given up seats, 
which circumstances had rendered un- 
necessary. We may also notice the 
case from Devonshire, before Sir John 
Nicholl (3 Phill. 523.), in which two 
pews were converted into three. No 
one doubted, the rights of the church- 
wardens to make such a conversion; 
the ground of complaint was, that it 
was done by order of the Curate, who 
certainly h^ no right to interfere in 
the matter. But supposing the law has 
been disused in any parish, and doubt- 
less there are many such, how simple 
is the remedy! Let the Ordinary or 
Churchwardens procure a statement of 
the law from some eminent rounsel ; or 
let a copy of Sir John Nicholl's judg- 
ment in the case above alluded to be 
circulated in the parish : it would theq. 
be seen how sifl^c and excellent the 
law is. If the matter were thus fairly 
explained, we lire convinced there are 


few parishioners in any parish so stupid 
or factious as to dispute the jurisdiction 
of the churchwardens, subject of course 
to the control of the Ordinary. The 
successful exertionS'of the Archdeacons 
of Bedford, 8tow, and Lincoln, and of 
all who have fairly put their shoulders 
to the wheel, are a triumphant answer 
to those who would justify their in- 
activity by the complaint that the laws 
relating to the Church arc obsolete or 
disusea 

As to prescriptive rights, they arise 
from the very measure G. recom- 
mends! — the annexing of pews to 
houses. But prescriptive rights are 
not in general numerous. If it can be 
shewn that the parish has in any in- 
stance repaired a pew so annexed, the 
prescriptive right is gone, unless there 
were some special agreement. 

(2) As to w^hat G. offers under this 
head, what we have written above in 
some measure applies : and as to his 
other observations, we agree with him 
in the main. We distinctly stated, that 
in cose the circumstances of u parish 
required it, we thought an Ordinary 
might with propriety annex pews to 
the houses of those who undertook to 
erect and maintain them. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


BATH AND WELLS DIOCESAN 
COMMITTEE. 

The annual meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, took place on Wed- 
dnesday the 9th inst Tlie Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells arrived at the Guild- 
hall a little before eleven o’clock, and 
proceeded with the gentlemen of the 
committees to the Abbey Church, where 
a sight presented itself well worthy the 
attention and sympathy of the patriot 
and the Christian. Sixteen huncured of 
the children of the Bath District Na- 
tional ^id Sunday Schools coiuiected 
i^ith the Church, were seen assembled 
in that noble building : the great west 
gallery being filled with the boys, the 
chancel and space around the altar, 


with tlie girls, dressed in the neat and 
uniform dothing of the schools. Tlie 
effect was imposing, and highly grati- 
fying, to see so many of the youthful 
poor rescued from the contagion of 
idleness and vice, and brought to know 
and worsliip their great Creator in the 
days of their youth. After prayers, a 
most impressive and eloquent discourse 
was preached by the Rev. W. T. P. 
Brymer, M.A., when the children had 
sung most delightedly the 100th Psalm. 

' Service being concluded, the Lord 
Bbhop, with the Archdeacon of Bath, 
the clergy^ and a large assemblage 
of ladies ' and gentlemen, repaired 
to the Guildhall. After the usual 
prayers of the Society, his Lordship 
said, the objects of the Society were so 
well known, and had been so often 
explained in that place, that he should 
not have thought it necessary to say 
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one word upon them, but for the. cir- 
cumstance — the immense increase of 
irimCf which, from the recent inquiries 
in Parliament, it appeared had reached 
an alarming height? Whatever was the 
cause, whether it was to be attributed 
to the poor-rates, which went un- 
doubtedly to sever the best affections 
of parents and children — or to an ex- 
cessive population, or to whatever 
cause, — the fact was certain that crime 
had increased. The clergy were there- 
fore most particularly called upon to 
exert themselves and boldly to rebuke 
vice, and to make it apparent to their 
people that they did so in furtherance 
of their best interests, both in this 
world and the next Whatever excite- 
ment of clamour or feeling such con- 
duct might raise, those who heard him 
might rest assured that what was said 
by their pastors was meant for their 
eternal benefit, and he trusted that if 
any sucli spirit had existed here, it 
might exist no longer. His Lordship 
bore testimony with gladness to the 
alacrity and aeal with which every 
charitable institution was and ever had 
been supported by the inhabitants of 
Bath, and trusted that this venerable 
and ancient Society, with all its use- 
fiilness, >vould not cease to secure to 
itself the full measure of their bounty. 
His Lordship then called upon the 
Secretary to read the Annual Report 
The Rev. W. D. Willis, the secretary, 
said that he had received letters from 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester and Sir 
Thos. B. Lethbridge, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. The 
Report was then read, giving a very 
favourable statement of the proceed- 
ings in the district during me past 
year. The issue of Bibles and Testa- 
ments from the Depository for the last 
eleven months had equalled in amount 
the sale of the preceding twelve 
months: that of Prayer-Books, as com- 
pared With the same period, had ex- 
ceeded by 73 the issue of 1826. The 
sale of bound books had been 2624, 
while in the year previous only 529 
were sold. There had been a dimi- 
nution in the issue of Tracts of 3500 ; 
this might be attributed to the estab- 
lishment last year of some new schools, 
which this year have not of course to 
be supplied. The total issue since the 
last annhrersfuy in May, 1826, hi^ 


been, Bibles 657, Testaments 65B, 
Prayer-Books 2249, Bound Bboks 
2624, Tracts 12,110. The affairs of 
the Parent Society had gone forward in 
the same steady flourishing manner, in 
which it had for years been increasing 
in the public favour. It was a fact not 
so generally regarded as it deserved to 
bfi, that the books by wHich 340,000 
children of the National Schools, and 
upwards of 400,000 of the Sunday 
Schools, making a total of 740,000, 
were at this moment receiving their 
instruction, were supplied to them by 
this Society at less than half their prime 
cost; ancl a child rarely left these 
schools that did not receive a Bible and 
a Prayer-Book. The Report then de- 
tailed many particulars of the Society’s 
operations in South America, and 
India, and in every quarter of the 
British dominions. 


WINCHESTER DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

As we had observed upon the small 
collections made in many District So- 
cieties for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, had extracted 
Horn the Reports of that Society a 
statement respectilig those from the 
Deanery of Winchester, we have now 
great pleasure in recording the ani- 
mated ani powerful effort which lias 
been made there, and to hail it as an 
example not unworthy of general imi- 
tation. The correspondent from whom 
we derive our account, desires it to be 
observed, that, small as were the local 
contributions at Winchester, that town 
and neighbourhood was always by no 
means barren of contributors to the 
Parent Society, and that measures have 
been for some time in preparation for 
thepresent movement 

The clergy of Southampton had deter- 
mined to attempt to rouse the attention 
of the public to the state of this Society 
before^e death of the late Bishop, and 
addressed to hhn a letter, requesting 
him to patronize their exertions, and to 
preside at the first meeting to be held 
for the formation of their District So- 
ciet 3 ^. This letter did not readi its 
destination till the fatal seizure, whidi 
terminated his Lordship’s existence, had 
precluded the jxissibiuty of its being 
noticed. 

It then was suggested, that a jiuiction 
with the Winchester Societies would 
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add to the effect, and an impetus 
be given to the general plan ; and 
a communication being made to the 
members of the societies there, a cordial 
and zealous co-operation immediate^ 
took place. Tlie following extract from 
their printed circular w3l exhibit the 
principle of the union : — 

** Sir, — Sofite friends of the Societies fbr 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
contemplating especially the very inade- 
quate funds of the latter, have thought that 
the interests of each Institution would be 
greatly promoted by an union of the Dis- 
trict Societies, established in the Deaneries 
of Winchester (including those of Alresford 
and Sombournc) and Southampton. 

“ With this view, the Committees of 
such District Societies have concerted a 
pbn of union on the following basis : — 

“ That each District Society shall retain 
the control of its own local funds, but shall 
be in general co-operation for the further- 
ance of the designs of the Parent Institu- 
tions ; and shall join in one general Report 
of the yearly proceedings in the rrspective 
Deaneries. That a general meeting shall 
be annually holden, and a sermon preached, 
alternately at Winchester and Southamp-' 
ton; and that the collection then made 
shall be shared in eqffal proportion by the 
united Deaneries, to be applied to the 
general purposes of the Societies for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 
such mode as the respective District Com- 
mittees shall direct. 

“ A general meeting, for ratifying this 
union, and for making an united appeal in 
behalf of the forenamed Societies, will be 
convened on the 17th of April, at Win- 
chester, on which occasion the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese haa kindly consented to 
preside, and the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Winchester to advocate their claims, by a 
sermon in the Cathedral. ’* 

We have now the pleasure of laying 
before our readers the proceedings, 
and the results of their meeting gn the 
day proposed. 

Our limits will not i^rmit us to in- 
dulge in extracts from the powerful and 
eloquent sermon of the Very Rev. 
Preacher, whose text was taken from 
Eph. iii. 8, 9. He touched upon the 
hiffh and responsible privilege^ in which 
St. Paul glories, of being permitted to 
be hiunbly instrumentd in disusing 
the blessings, and preserving the light 
of the Gospel. He traced cursorily, 


but clearly, an outline of the pnncipai 
operations of the two Societies, but 
particularly of that for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. He expatiated upon 
the peculiarities it<hich distinguished 
Bishops Middleton and Hebcr, and 
wliich, though differing in kind, clearly 
vindicated Uieir origin from the sarnc 
spirit, by conducing, with wonderful 
unity and power, to the same end. The 
former, he observed, of these iUustrious 
precursors of our “ pure and apostolical 
establishment” in those regions, was 
rc-emiuent in those requisites which 
tted him to lay strongly and deeply 
the foundations; .the latter not less 
conspicuous for those which were 
ada])ted for the speedy construction, 
and large extension of a noble super- 
structure. 

On the whole discourse, and on the 
impressive and earnest address with 
which it concluded, we need offer no 
other comment than the remark made 
by the Bishop, that “it would never 
be forgotten by those who had heard 
it.” Its effect may be estimated by 
the fact, that notwithstanding torrents 
of rain, and other luifavourable cir- 
cumstances, which prevented the at- 
tendance of many, the collection at the 
doors of the Cathedral amounted to 
upwards of 52/. 

From the Cathedrd the friends of 
these Societies proceeded to St. Jolm’s 
House, where the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese took the chair at a numerous 
meeting. His Lordship opened the 
proceemngsof the day with an eloquent 
and appropriate speech, in whicli he 
took occasion to confute, and hold up to 
well-merited reprobation and contempt, 
the barfe-faced fabrications and distor- 
tions by which enemies have lately 
attempted to calumniate the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

We the less regret our inability to 
exhibit at length his Lordship’s obser- 
vffi.ions, as these impotent efforts of 
malice have been elsewhere rebuked. 
But it will be our gratifying task, in 
laying befoA the world such proceed- 
ings as we have to record, to shew 
these misguided gainsayers the usual 
consequences of their artifices and 
endeavours to overthrow the cause of 
truth. They only cause an investiga- 
tion, which tends to their disgrace, and 
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excites the friends of religion to greater 
exertions in favour of the calumniated 
object. Let the weight of their false- 
hoods be estimated by the fact, that at 
the meeting we a!le recording, it was 
announced, that tlie new subscriptions 
and donations (including the collection 
of the Cathedral) for the two Societies, 
but principally for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, amounted to 
190/., and there is reason to expect a far- 
ther increase. Let them also know, that 
other places in the Diocese have made, 
and others are contemplating, a simi- 
lar effort. A lioly emulation is roused, 
and will be felt through the whole 
Diocese. 

** The fires expanding as the winds arise, 
Shout tlicir long beams, and kindle half 
the skies.” 

An address was tlien read by the 
Rev. J. Hodges, after which the reso- 
lutions were proposed and seconded 
with several unimated speeches. 

In the afternoon nearljr sixty of the 
friends of the Societies dined together, 
the Lord Bishop taking the chair. He 
took occasion to reiterate what he had 
before earnestly pressed upon the at- 
tention of the meeting — the policy of 
interesting tlie laity, the tradesmen 
and others of the same class, in the 
societies connected with the Church. 
He observed, that though he was glad 
to see the larger subscriptions, yet he 
would encourtige, and consider of the 
highest importance, the smaller tri- 
butes ; — that he should like to sec the 
friends of the Church coming forward 
in its cause from the plough, and from 
behind the counter, with their five 


shillings, and their half-crowns; and 
he urged the clergy by no means to 
overlook these allies. 

We must express our concurrence in 
the wisdom of this counsel ; it displays 
a thorough knowledge of our strength 
and our weakness. We recommend it 
to the consideration of the zealous 
friends of the Church. ^And we call 
upon our Christian brethren of all 
ranks and callings, to offer their sup- 
port, and testify their regard for these 
Societies, in our judgment best calcu- 
lated to maintain and to diffiise that 
“ form of sound doctrine,” which tends, 
above all others, to restore man to 
that image of God” in wliich he was 
created, — to promote the happiness of 
individuals, — to secure the peace of 
society, — to mitigate the evils of this 
present time, — and to place within our 
grasp the glories of eternity. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

Tue Committee are happy to ob- 
serve, that the operations of the Society 
in the prosecution of its benevolent 
'designs, as detailed in its last annual 
Report, will prove highly satisfactory 
to every member and friend of the insti- 
tution ; and they are led to hope, that 
the follovyng statement of the number 
of books, tracts, S:c. which, by their 
direction, have hitherto been distri- 
buted throughout this populous town 
and neighbourhood, will afford a full 
and satisfactory proof, that they have 
not been wanting in their liumble, but 
earnest endeavours, by every means in 
their power, to promote the interests 
and usefulness of the Parent Institu- 
tion. 


Summary Account of Books, ^c. issued from the Liverpool Depository. 
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H^nce it appears that, during the 
last year, the aemand for the Society’s 
publications has been more urgent and 
extensive than at any former period ; 
and that the total number of books, 
&c. which has been dispersed by the 
committee since their Depository was 
hrst opened in May 1816, to the 31st 
December 1^7, amounts to 339,963"*; 
a number far beyond any calculation 
which had been previously made by 
the Committee, and which has greatly 
exceeded their most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

From the numeroiis applications 
which have been made, and which still 
continue to be made, 4 it the Depository, 
for our most excellent Liturgy, of which 
2486 copies were dispersed in the pre- 
ceding year ; the Committee have rea- 
son to conclude, that a growing attach- 
ment to the National Church, and a 
more regular attendance on its worship, 
now happily prevail among the lower 
orders of the community. 

To the religious education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established 
Church, which has ever been a primary 
olgcct with the Society, every possible 
attention has, at all times, been paid 
by the Committee. The number of 
schools as noticed in the last Re}K)rt, 
which have been supplied with the 
elementary tracts and papers of tlio 
Society, amounted to tliirty-eight ; and 
to these the Committee have great 
pleasure in announcing that two more 
are to be added, which, by a munificent 
act of the Corporation of Livcipool, 
have, in the course of the year, been 
erected for the education of 1200 chil- 
dren, (700 boys, and 500 ^Is,) so that 
the number of schools, wimin th€ Dis- 
trict, which have been benefited by the 
Society’s publications, is now increased 
to forty, in which about 6800 children 
are, at this present time, receiving the 
benefit of a Christian education. ^ 

In conformity with a standing order 
of the Committee, seventy-two Bibles, 
and the like number of Prayer-books, 
amounting in value to 12^ were ^ven 
to fifty-four boys, and eighteen gmls of 
the Blue Coat Hospital, who, by their 
good behaviour, during ^eir respective 
terms of residence, had merited the 
approbation of the Goveniors of that 
most excellent charity, and thereby 
rendered themselves worthy of the gift. 


With a view to extend the use of the 
Circulating Libraries which were grant- 
ed last year, to such of the schools with- 
in the District as might apply for them, 
through their several Committees, it has 
been further resolved by the District 
Committee, that in order to promote 
“ the improvement of the higher classes 
in each school, a grant of books to the 
amount of 5/. sluill be made to every 
school, (the Committee of which shall 
apply for the same,) consisting of not 
more than 100 scholars ; and that the 
sum of one pound be added thereto, to 
all such schools as shall contain more 
than 100, and less than 200 children ; 
and the further sum of one pound, in 
like manner, for every additional hun- 
dred.” 

Thus have the Committee endea- 
voured to provide for the instruction 
and information of the rising genera- 
tion, in the hope that, under the Divine 
blessing, they may, by such means, be 
preserved from the baneful influence of 
those licentious publications which are 
daily issuing from the press, by which 
many have been seduced to “ err from 
the trutli, and to walk in the broad 
deceitful way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion.” 

An application having been made to 
the Committee, by the Secretaries of 
the Mariners’ Church, for a grant of 
Prayer-Books for the use of the said 
church ; it was resolved, ** that a grant 
of 150 Prayer-Books, amounting in 
value to 12/. 2«. 6d. be made to the 
Mariners’ Church Committee for the 
use of the same ; and that they be fur- 
nished with any additional number of 
Prayer-Books, or with Bibles, for the 
use of the sailors, upon paying the 
members' prices for the same.” 

Six Welsh Bibles have also been 
granted for the use of the patients in 
the Infirmary, at the particular request 
of the Treasurer. 

With respect to the state of their 
funds, and the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the year, the Committee refer 
with no small .satisfaction to the account 
of the Treasurer, which announces a 
balance in hand, amounting to 162/L 
9s, 0d\. In the appropriation of the 
means derived from their funds, to the 
furtherance of the important objects of 
the Societv, the Committee are anxmus 
to state, that a due regatd to ^nomy 
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has beca oliserved, whilst, at the same 
time, the dissemination of religious 
knowledge throughout the District, has 
been assiduously, and, they trust, es- 
sentially promoted^ With confidence, 
therefore, they now rely upon the con- 
tinuance of that liberal support, which 
they have already experienced; and 
by which alone they will be enabled to 
meet the increasing demands of the 
public, and to extend and perpetuate 
the benefits of this truly Christian 
Charity. 

hackney district committee. 

A numerous and resectable meeting 
of the inhabitants of Hackney, “ Mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, or desirous of 
becoming so,"’ was held, pursuant to 
notice from the Rev. Archdeacon 
Watson, the Rector, at the Mermaid 
Tavern, Hackney, on Monday, the 
17th of March, for the purpose of 
considering the expediency of estab- 
lishing a “ District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, for the parish of Hackney.” 
Ihe Rev. H. H. Norris took the chair 
ill the absence of the Rector, supported 
by the Rev. E. Birch, the Rev. C. J. 
lieathcote, tlie Rev. E. Irish, the Rev. 
W. B. Rennell, the Rev. John Sinclair, 
and about 150 of the inhabitants. 

The Chairman stated, that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had now existed upwards of a century 
and a quarter, during which period 
it had been unceasingly employed in 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and such other useful works as were 
calculated to disseminate sound reli- 
gious instruction — the establishment 
of schools for the education of the 
poor — and the establishment and en- 
cour^ement of Christian Missions in 
our Imdian Empire. About tw«iity 
years ago, in consequence of a large 
religious excitement which manifest 
itself in this country, it was considered 
advisable to enlarge the sphere of the 
Society's exertions, by Ijje formation 
of District Committees throughout the 
country. This measure was carried 
into effect to a eonsiderable extent; 
but it was presumed that from the 


proximity of the parishes in and about 
London to the Parent Society, if was 
not necessary to adopt it in respect of 
them^ until the excellent example of 
the parish of fiishopsgate, a very few 
years since, had shewn witli what great 
advantages the formation of District 
Committees was attend^ even m the 
ihetropolis itself. Their utility con- 
sisted in causing the local wants of 
each neighbourhood to be more exactly 
ascertained and attended to — ^in causing 
die Society itself to be more generally 
known, and its funds more generally 
supported. For some time past it had 
been determined to propose the exten- 
sion of these advantages to the parish 
of Hackney; and nothing had de- 
layed the execution of this intention 
hut the severe and protracted illness of 
the Rector. This meeting was now 
called at the express desire of the 
Rector, who had determined that ,.no 
longer delay should take place as far 
as he was concerned. The Chairman 
then proceeded to read the regulations 
which the Parent Society had estab- 
.lished for the formation of District 
Committees, and announced to die 
meeting, that he had applied to the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, who had 
undertaken to become the Patron of 
the institution. 

The following gentlemen then ad- 
dressed the meeting, proposing reso- 
lutions for the formation of a District 
Committee, in conformity with the 
regulations of the Society, and urging 
their adoption as a most efiectum 
means of strengthening the hands of 
the Parent Society, and providing for 
the more effectually carrying into exe- 
cutioffin the imme^ate neighbourhood, 
all its excellent objects: — viz. Messrs. 
Clark, Powell, C. Hensley, Skinner, 
Turner, Freese, J ohn Marshall, Powles, 
R. Hunt, P. Cazenove, Pulley, and 
Warburton. Tlie whole of which re- 
solutions were passed unanimously, 
and a liberal subscription entered into. 
A Committee, consisting of the Cler^ 
of the three ^tricts into which Har- 
ney is divided, and about twenty of 
the inhabitants, was appointed for 
conducting the concerns of»^the in- 
stitution. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 

ROCHESTER DIOCESAN SOCIETY. thousand miles, consecrated forty-four 
A PUBLIC meeting for the purpose of Churches, which h(^ been materially 

forming a Diocesan Society (separate assisted by the funds of this Society; 

from the District Committee) in aid of and arrangements were made for the« 

the Incorporated Society for the Pro- erection of many more. The im- 

pagation of die Gospel in Foreign . portant institution of King’s College, 
Parts, was held at Rochester, on Windsor, in that Diocese, has been 

Thursday, March 27th, which was greatly aided from the same source, 

most respectably attended. After the Tlic National Schools at Halifax and 

very Rev. the Dean of Rochester had St. John’s, under the sanction of the 

taken the chair and opened the meet- Society, are introducing this powerftd 

ing, the first resolution for the estab- instrument of education into the most 

lishmeiit of a separate Diocesan Society remote part of the colonies. In the 

was moved by the TIon. and Rev. F. vast and important Diocese of Calcutta, 

llotham, and seconded by the Rev. G. Bishoiys College at that place, founded 

Harker, in a warm and animated it majr be truly said by the bounty of 

speech, in which he stated the bene- this Society, though liberally assisted 

ficial results of the Society’s exertions, from other quarters, is reported to be 

and more especially in India. in a jirogressivc state of prosperity and 

The second resolution, for appointing imiirovement, yet cramped, in its 

the' Lord Bishop of this Diocese the momentous efforts, by deficiency of 

President, was moved by the Rev. I). funds. Lastly, at sixteen schools in 

F. Warner, and seconded by the Rev. the neighbourhood of Calcutta, not 

W. T. Staines. less than 1280 native boys are receiving 

S. Baker, Esq. moved the third rcso- from the Society the blessings of edu- 
lution, nominating the Vice-President, cation. ^ 

which was seconded by Dr. Rowlands. * 

The fourth resolution, for the ajv Jn reference to tlie above Societies 
pointment of a Committee and Officers, subjoin the following letter : — 

was moved by T, Saunders, Esq. and Mr. Editor,-— I cannot but think 
seconded by the Rev. R. Whitehead, that a very small abridgement of the 

who trusted that the cflect of this General Annual Reports of the Societies 

meeting would operate as a stimulus for Promoting Chrisiian Knowledge, 

upon the efforts of all who felt inte- and Propagating the Gospel, in the 

rested in a cause so excellent. cheap form of a Tract, might he cir- 

The sum of nearly 70/., including culated witli much benefit, by tlie 

8/. 3g. collected at the doors, was im- Ministers of country parishes, among 

mediately raised, and it is trusted that the farmers and other respectable and 

the funds will be still more augmented intelligent members of their congre- 

by additional contributions amo#g the gations. It might merely give a short 

members of the Church of England. sketch of the rules and designs of the 

Societies, with some of the most inte- 

DEANERY OF ACKLEY. resting matter contained iu the Reports, 

This Committee have put out an This, I think, in conjunction with 

appeal in aid of the objects pf the occasional allusions from the pulpit, 

Society, grounded upon the following would be of incalculable service m the 

statement That oetween the au- cause. 

tumn of 1825 and the spring of 1826, I am. Sir your obedient servant, 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Dr. Inglis, A I^ember op the Societies. 

during a journey by land and sea of live March 18th, 1828, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, 

April 9ih, 1828. — St, Martin’s places were received ipto uniop ;-^yi^. 
Vestiy. At a meeting of die General Illingworth, Halli&K; St, 
Committee, the Schools of the following District, Sheffield; Pen^ 
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Penter, near Bangor ; Withyam, 
Sussex ; and tlie following ^ants were 
made, viz. Aysgartli, N. York, 70/. ; 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, (conditionally) 
100/. ; Randwicl^ Gloucestershire, 
(conditionally) 30/. ; Laritegloss, near 
Fowey, (conditionally) 30/.; Illing- 
worth, 70/.; St. George’s, Sheffield, 
(conditionally) 100/. 


CtfTY OF LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The Lord Mayor has kindly ^ven 
permission for the children of the 
above Schools to be examined in the 
Egyptian Hall, on Friday the 16th 
of May. The examination will com- 
mence at a quarter past three ; after 
which, the friends^ of the Institution 
will dine at the CitJ* of London 
Tavern. 


♦ 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — The Kino. — Ills Ma- 
jesty’s health continues to improve, 
aruf the recovery of his strength is 
such as to gratify the feelings of every 
loyal subject — 'Jlie drawing-room on 
the twenty-third ult. was numerously 
attended. 

Finance and Revenue. — ^The Fi- 
nance Committee have commenced 
their inquiries with great activity and 
perseverance. The Bill passed in 
1 809, authorising persons above thirty- 
live years of age to convert flinded 
property into life annuities, is recom- 
mended for repeal. The real value of 
such annuities has been found so far 
to exceed the estimated, as to render 
the measure very injurious to the 
public. 

The improvement of the revenue of 
the year preceding the 5 th of April, 
1 828, has been very considerable, and 
tlie surplus of the income of this, be- 
ybnd that of the year before it, exceeds 
one million sterling. The revenue of 
the quarter ending on the 3th of 
April last is 9,898,361 /L and exhibits 
an increase above that of the corre- 
sponding quarter in the year 1827, of 
more than 358,000/L During the last 
of these periods there is an improve- 
ment under every head of revenue, 

3 t that termed Miscellaneous, 
shews a small deficiency of 
about 19,000/. • 

Parliament. — ^The recess has not 
been suffiered to^ pass imemployed. 
Various important measures were 
submitted^ to the consideration of the 
members df both Houses previous to 
the adj0Uniment^3ince their re-as- 
vai, at* nia. v. 


sembly these have been brought forward 
for discussion and adoption. — We par- 
ticularize one before-named, — substi- 
tuting a Form of Declaration, in lieu 
of the Corporation and Test Acts. 
This has met with almost unanimous 
approval in botli Houses, and will 
probably have I'eceived the Royal 
sanction before tins comes from the 
press. Another, for the better secu- 
•rity of real property in our mighty 
East Indian Empire, One for the 
better regulation of the law of distress 
and replevin in Ireland, the unhappy 
situation of which country has invited 
the serious attention of both Houses 
to other measures now only in sug- 
gestion, and therefore such as we 
cannot record, hut of wliich some 
w'ill certainly be adopted for the ame- 
lioration of the sufferings e>mericnced 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 
Laws for the disfranchisement of the 
corrupt Boroughs of East Retford and 
Penryn, and tlie supply of anatomical 
subjects to our schools of surgery and 
dissection — ^the latter highly necessary 
for the protection of a science impor- 
tant to every individual, and both 
requisite to ffiminish crime and pro- 
mote •purity of morals. The means 
of encouraging pauper emigration con- 
tinues to engage Mr. W. Horton's 
attention. . 

'The Duke of Wellington has brought 
forward his projected improvement of 
the Corn Laws. The measure is by 
no means a new one. It is ifierely a 
modification of tlie former scale of 
duties, as will appear from the annexed 
table. 

uu 
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Trade and Commerce. — The re- 
ports from the manufacturing districts 
are very cheering. In most of these 
seats of industry there is full employ- 
ment for the labourers, and in some 
the demand for labour exceeds the 
supply. Tlie orders are large, both 
forborne consumption and exportation; 
and as these have grown progressively, 
from a state of most appalling inac- 
tivity, there is every reason to hope 
that the effects of that tremendous 
shock which about two years since 
seemed to threaten destruction to our 
commerce and manufactures, liave 
passed away ; and that the national 
prosperity will soon be restored and 
generally felt. 

The importation of foreign wool has 
exceeded that of any preceding year 
ctf peace, and as very little of this is 
exported again in a raw state, it proves 
Aie flourishing situation of this manu- 
facture. The quantity imported, from 
New ftouth Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land conthmes to increase, and attest 
the gmt improvement of those colo- 
nies. 

AemeuDTURE. — ^The mild state of 
flie weather during the winter has been 
pastlcul^y favourable to ^e preser- 
vatbn . and application of men food; 
and ^0 ’ general state bom of herd 
loii is exceedingly good ; 

Ibe^iUlr^ lailnbil large and with veiy 


little loss ; and the ewes in a state to 
afford them a full supply of nourish- 
ment. The operations of the spring 
quarter have been carried on with 
great success, and warm weather is 
^one wanting to give the most pro- 
mising appearance to every kind of 
vegetation. Tlie wheat in particular 
exmbits the unfavourable effects of 
cold winds and frosty nights. In a 
tour of several hundred miles, which 
we' have just finished, we remarked 
this every where; yet the plant is 
neither thin nor feeble, but it wants 
warmth, the beams of the sun and a 
genial atmosphere. 

France. — Tlie Government of this 
country continues to augment her 
warlike preparations. The force now 
collected at Toulon is large, including 
a fleet of ships of war, a large convoy 
of transports and store-ships and land 
forces, in number more than twen^ 
thousand of all arms. The destinadoh 
is avowedly Algiers, where the 
ap^ars by no means intimidated. 
His corsain are sent out in evejry 
direction, ^d ^th the mdit dtt- 
no3ring intentions to the subjects ^ of 
France. 

The revenue is repotted to exC(^ 
the estimates of the past year, but the 
demands far the public service of the 
ensuing year am such as to ind^cb the 
Govemfoont to invite pmmblilbf a 
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new loan of four millions of rentes, 
L e. a loan whose interest shall amount 
to that sum. 

Spain. — The Kjpig has not returned 
to Madrid. Tlie disorders and tumults 
which have so long disturbed this fine 
country still continue. Discontent, 
violence, and oppression prevail every 
where, but witnout any regular im- 
pulse, or powerful effect, to raise one 
party to sucli influence as might crush 
the other, and secure one system of 
nile. Yet, amidst all this weakness 
and misrule, attempts are making to 
set Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdi- 
nand, on the throne of Mexico: — A 
fleet is preparing at Cadiz, and trans- 
ports are taking up at Bourdeaux, to 
transport the forces wliich have been 
long collecting in Cuba, avowedly for 
this purjiose. 

Portugal. — The first violent mea- 
sures having been carried, delays 
which might have been anticipated, 
have arisen ; nor is the future admini- 
stration likely to be one of ease. The 
constitutional party, though suppres- 
sed, is not weaX either in Lisbon or 
Oporto, and means are found to hinder 
what cannot be prevented. The abso- 
lute party, weak in talents, and men 
habituated to business, have not been 
able to fill the necessary oflices ; and 
constitutionalists have been compelled 
to remain in their functions in spite of 
their inclinations. The government 
is distressed for money, and finds its 
efforts paralyzed for want of it. The 
constitutional hymn is prohibited, and 
the Chamber of Deputies dissolved. 
The energy of the British minister has 
calmed the apprehensions of our fellow 
suUccts there. 

Tuukey and her Connexions. — 
These continue to be deeply interesting, 
but involved in great obscurity. Tliat 
the ultimate views of Britain,' France, 
attd Itussia, for the liberation and 
protection of Greece, remain fin- 
changed, we have no doubt ; some 
alteration in the means by which that 
is ta be f^ceived is required; and some 
other nations have manifested an evi- 
'^ont, in tendon of interference. Austria 

; ipqviiig her droops towards Servia, 
aind m , cpn^dierable numbers, but 
^ alarm to the Sultan, 
her army, with 
a hew lev^or sixty-nve thousand men. 


ahd appears in close connexion with 
her last-mentioned neighbour. 

The Sultan has conceded an armis- 
tice to the Greeks, who under their 
President the Count Capo dTstria, are 
exerting themselves to suppress pimey, 
(a crime no less injurious to* their 
existence than to fhe commerce of the 
States of civilized Europe,) and to 
regulate their internal state. 

The permanency or final benefit of 
this annisticc may be doubted, espe- 
cially whilst Ibrahim Pacha, with his 
Arabs, remaii^ in the country. From 
thence he contrives, as he can find 
opportunity, to convey his wretched 
captives as slaves to Egypt ; nor have 
the commanders on that station been 
able to prevent the one by force, or 
obtain the restoration of the other by 
treaty. 

In the mean time, the ferocious 
character of the Sultan is not in the 
least altered. The Christians in Con- 
stantinople have been required to sub- 
mit themseh'es to the Greek and 
American patriarchs there, of the 
Sultan’s appointment or approbation ; 
and their refusal has been followed 
with banishment. Many thousands, 
whose religious creed differed friim 
these stendards, have been driven in 
the most complete state of destitution 
and misery, into the interior of Asia 
Minor. 

The centre of all the Turkish pre- 
parations for war is Adrianople; no 
body of forces has been pushed beyond 
the Danube; the banks of that river 
seemed destined to be the theatre of 
hostilities, and thither the troops, lately 
acting against the Greeks, can with 
great faculty direct their march. The 
extent of Turkish territory north of the 
Danube must instantly fall under the 
dominion of the Czar, who has ap- 
pointed the Governor of Odessa to the 
government of these provinoea-— a very 
wise measure, whether they are oc- 
cupied for a longer or shorter pmod. 

The embarrassments of the Turiush 
government from the want oi money 
18 extreme. The farther ^depreciarion 
of the circulating medium been 
resorted to, and a new 

cent leW in value, hae been msficid. 
The Turkish xequin, now mrrmt iMif 
exactly halfibavajua thatj^vRi^ 
latcd thirty yearn ago. 





Bishop of Durham's Speech. 

‘UNiTfii> STATB8.^The official repoit will be off by the year 14^5, by 
of tbe atate of the finances is very the continuance of the grant of ten 
promising, and asserts that the whole millions of dollars, annually a^ro> 
of the pi^lic debt now in existence priated for that purpose. 


TEST ANDcCORl^ORATION ACTS.— CORRECTED SPEECH OF THE 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


A very misrepresented statement of 
the Bishop of Durham’s speech upon 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts having appeared in most of the 
papers, we deem it right to present our 
readers with the more accurate tran- 
script, put forth in the Mirror of Par- 
liament 

“ My Lords, on a question of such 
a kind, and of such importance to the 
great interests of Church and State, as 
that which is now before us, your 
Lordships will probably not be sur- 
prised that more than one of the 
cpisc^al bench should be desirous 
of offering their opinions ; and al- 
though much of what I might have 
been disposed to say has been anti- 
cipated by the Most Reverend Prelate 
who spoke earlier in the debate, and 
by the Right Reverend Prelate who has 
just sat down, yet, considering* not only 
the magnitude of the question itself 
but the manner in which it has been 
treated, both in and out of Parliament, 
by its advocates on the one hand, and 
its opponents on the other, I cannot 
but feel anxious briefly to state to your 
Ivordships the grounds and reasons of 
the vote I intend to give. 

“ My Lords, I have laboured with 
great earnestness and sincerity to sa- 
tisfy myself that the measure now pro- 
posed may be acceded to, with safety 
and witli credit to the Established 
Church. And I should have had less 
difficulty in bringing myself to< that 
persuasion (as at length I have done), 
had hot some of the advocates of the 
Dissenters, and the Dissenters them- 
selves^ in their petitions to Parlia- 
ment, and other accredited documents, 
groi^died their pretensions upon certain 
abstiract<qghts, to which I cannot pos- 
sibly' accede. It has been assumed, 
that it is a natural, inherent, an^ 
oHenable right, belonging to .every 
member of the community, to be 


deemed eligible to offices of trust and 
power in the state, without regard to 
liis religious opinions j and even if his 
opinions be diametrically opposite to 
those which the state has Wonted as 
its own. Such a principle as this can 
only be admissible in some state of 
society wholly different from that in 
which we are placed ; in some ima- 
ginary state, some Utopian common- 
wealth, or, rather, in some state 
antecedent to the fonnation of any 
regular government whatsoever. In a 
state like ours, where, for ages, there 
has subsisted an established mode of 
government, founded upon principles 
altogether opposite to these notions, 1 
conceive that all such reasoning on 
them is misplaced and irrelevant ; nor 
can it be necessary on tliis occasion to 
attempt to refute them. In themselves, 
I hold them to be altogether fallacious 
and visionary ; and if they were ever 
to be advanced in this House as fit 
topics of discussion, I should be ready 
to encounter them. But, at present, 
they need not be even taken into con- 
sideration; nor shall I waste either 
your Lordships’ time or my own, witli 
any further notice of them. Any trouble 
of tills kind is indeed spared (and I am 
glad that it is so) by the very Bill itself 
now brought before us ; the preamble 
to wliich distinctly and uiiemiivocally 
recognises the true and only sound 
principle on which the whole discussion 
should rest The preamble sets fo)cth» 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of England is established permanently 
and inviolably. This is prineij^o 
which I mea^, therefore, to aasume in 
the present inquiry. I jask no 
and 1 can be content with Uothing 
less. • 

It ia impossible, howeveTj my Lords, 
to B^aratethis qitbstlon from tustprieiB) 
evidence. But my Bight jp^verend 
Friend has gone so ^y pvA 
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of the subject, that 1 need not do 
more tiian take a very ^neral and 
tnirsoiy view of it. It will be siifBcient 
to remind your LfrdBhips (and it is 
the one main point on which I would 
insist), that the history of our country 
clearly shows the connexion between 
religion and government, the insepara- 
ble alliance between Church and State, 
to liave been the fundamental basis of 
our political constitution from its ear- 
liest periods — certainly, ever since we 
have been a Christian community. 
Vour Lordships well know what was 
the state of the case from the sixth to 
the sLxteeiith century, during the domi- 
nation of Papal power. I need not 
enumerate the statutes against heresy 
(luring that period, nor the various 
coercive measures adopted, to prevent 
any one from moiang even his little 
linger against the authority of the 
Church of Rome — ^measures and enact- 
ments somewhat more oppressive than 
mere exclusion from oHices of tnist and 
power. Thank God, those times are 
past ; but we may be thankful also, 
that those who liberated this country 
from such tyranny and oppression, did 
not, in so doing, discard religion from 
its place, nor separate it from its union 
with the State. It was the glory of 
the Protestant Reformation in this 
country, or rather, I should say, it was 
its peculiar felicity, providentially so, 
that it was enabled to preserve the 
Church entire, and to maintain its 
connexion with the State, by uniting 
both under one supreme head — the 
Sovereign of the realm. In this respect, 
few, if any, of the foreign churches 
that embraced the Reformation ex- 
perienced the same advantages. Jlkese 
advantages, my Lords, might have 
been continued, by the exclusion of 
Papists only from office, had not dis- 
satisfied and turbulent spirits arisen 
between that period and tlie Restora- 
tion, by whom the church and the 
monarchy were overthrown. On the 
Restoration, it was found necessary to 
exclude these also. Tlience arose the 
Test laws, which, whether or not they 
were, in the first instance, directed 
chiefly against the* Papists, were cer- 
tainly, aRerwards, by the Toleration 
Act^ applied to 4ie exclusion of Pro- 
testet X^Bsenters also. At the Revo- 
Itttieip, statesmen who placed 


Khig William on the throne, found it 
necessary to renew and re-establish 
the connexion between the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the State, and 
to determine that such connexion 
should be permanent and inviolable ; 
not only to ward off* present an^ im- 
nV^diate dangers, ^but effectually to 
guard against the recurrence of such 
evils as has been, for so long a time, 
experienced. 

“It appears, then, my Lords, that 
these Acts, now so much spoken 
against, originated really in state- 
necessity, using Ithat term in its proper 
and most favourable acceptation. ITiey 
were, in tmth, measures of self-defence 
— defence, that is, of the constitution 
itself, and, consequent!}'', of the best 
interests of the whole community. And 
thus matters have continued to the 
present day. 'Hie Established Church 
is still an integral part of the constitu- 
tion, and under this system our country 
has attained to the highest degree of 
national prosj)erity. Nor is it difficult 
to discern why our Protestant Episcopal 
•Establisment has obtained this pre- 
ference and ascendancy ; experience 
having amply proved, that it is, of all 
others, the best adapted to the political 
form of Government with which it is 
united, and best harmonizes with all its 
civil institutions. 

“ Upon this principle, my Lords, it is 
evident that the Test laws were founded. 
From the evils that had been esme- 
rienced, both before end after the Re- 
formation, it was deemed necessary to 
confine offices of powder and trust to 
members of the Established Church. 
And this being determined upon, the 
sacramental test was resorted to, simply 
as the most direct and unequivocal 
evidence of church-membership. There 
was, evidently, no intention to compel 
any man to take the sacrament against 
his cobscicnce : but it was conceived, 
that every person in communion with 
the Church, must be in the habit of 
performing that duty, and could have 
no difficulty or scruple in complying 
vrith it. And when viewed simpty in 
this light, 1 own I cannot regayd it as 
deserving of all that obloquy afid vitu- 
eration that have been cast upon it 
have no great partiality, my Lordsi 
for this parttcidar test; but I cannot 
help saying thus much, to rescue from 
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uxmetited and unmeasured re)>roatl], 
some of tibe greatest and best men who 
have vindicated this, now so obnoxious, 
measure. My Lords, when I find such 
men as Bishop Sherlock, with a host of 
others, only lesser luminaries than him- 
self, coming forward in its defence, 1 
am Inclined to panse before I join jn 
ascribing to it all the profanation and 
impiety which have been charged upon 
it. And whoever reads the masterly 
tract of Bishop Sherlock upon the sub- 
ject, will find that, in his defence of it, 
not a trace can be discovered of ir- 
reverence towards thht solemn and 
sacred ordinance. Yet, my Lords, as 
1 have just said, I am not disposed to 
uphold the use of this ordinance for 
such purposes. Were it only used by 
persons in communion with our Church, 
or by persons accustomed to use it, 
independently of any secular object, no 
profanation, perhaps, could fairly be 
charged upon it; and I should be at a 
loss to perceive the harm of merely 
producing a certificate that it had been 
so performed. But this is, evidently, 
no longer the case. It is no longer a 
decisive proof of church-membership, 
nor, indeed, was it ever entirely so, 
since there were many conscientious 
Dissenters, in former times, who did 
not object to receiving this sacrament 
in our church. We know also, that it 
is continually taken (if at all), merely 
as a qualification for office, and not 
unfirequently, it is to be feared, under 
circumstances that indicate even an 
intentional desecration of it. Its con- 
tinuance, therefore, certainly may give 
occasion to scandal and offence ; and I 
believe a great majority of our own 
clergy feci this so strongly, as to be far 
from disinclined to abandon it, and to 
provide some less exceptionable sub- 
stitute in its stead. 

“The substitute, my Lords, proposed 
in this Bill, is a political, insted^i of a 
religious test— not proving church- 
membership, but disclaiming hostility 
to the Church. Its primary object, 
however,, is the same — ^diat of giving 
security against injury or molestation 
to the ^tablished religion of the Statet 
which 18 ^ to be iione by a prescribed 
form of words, instead of a religious 
rlite^ far the declaration, as it 

now stisndi^ may be deem^ sumcient 
for pwpoie, or what^ o^er pro- 


visions or amendihents in the Bill tnay 
be desirable for carrying it more com- 
pletely into effect, may be poinits for 
consideration whe^^ the Bill goes into 
a Committee. At present, my Lordt^ 

I confess, the greatest security 1 Ipok 
to, in the Bill, is that which is con- 
tained in its preamble* So distinct 
and positive an affirmation, by the two 
Houses of Parliament, and, eventually, 
by the Sovereign himself, (should this 
Bill pass into a law), that our Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is established 
permanently and inviolably, cannot, I 
should hope, but have its due weight 
upon the public mind. It will show 
that, in the view and intention of the 
legislature, this union of the Church 
with the State, as an integral part of 
the constitution of the realm, is not to 
be disturbed. I conceive, also, that 
the declaration itself, to be taken by 
the parties concerned, ought, in fair 
construction, to be understood, in con- 
nexion with the preamble, as pledging 
the individual to an acquiescence in 
that acknowledgment. 

“ My Lords, I have made these ob- 
servations, from the anxious desire of 
not being considered, by my concur- 
rence in this measure, as compromising 
tliis great and fundamental principle. 
And I am the more anxious in this 
respect, from a firm conviction that, 
under Providence, the Church of Eng- 
land is, at this moment, and has been, 
ever since the Reformation, one of the 
strongest bulwarks of pure Cliristianity, 
not only in tliis country, but through- 
out the Cliristian world. But, in claim- 
ing thus much for our national Church, 
1 do not mean to disparage or depre* 
date the pretensions of those who se-^ 
parate from us. I cannot for^t wbait 
obligations we owe to them m 
ture, in arts and sciences, in religion, 
in biblical critidsm, and even, in go- 
vernment itself. No one cdi more 
vdllingly recognise these servioes tdMni 
I do. Many such there hai^ 
among them, and many sudv^ 
there still arc. Yet, t persua4# 
that suqh me% qot nndei^^e 
influence of agitotoippnlike themselya^ 
will be most ready ^ allow fhe IS^ce^ 
sity of upholding imat fabric of 
and ecolesialticaf ^ty 
long subskted bmedig even for 
their own They chAStWhlU 
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unreaid in the histo^ of our own 
oounti^^ os not to know the evils that 
ensued on the overthrow of our Church 
and Monarchy, dunng the Common- 
wealth. ITiey caiiiftt but know, that 
when, on that overthrow, a struggle 
took place for the ascendancy, the 
pkrty ttiat first prevailed denied tole- 
ration to the rest ; and the party that 
next succeeded were still more into- 
lerant than their predecessors. I could 
mention to your Lordsliips innu- 
merable publications, in those times, 
written expressly against toleration and 
religious liberty. And what could be 
expected now, if our present establish- 


ments were subverted ? Under whWh 
of the several parties that might fliea 
prevail, do the various bodies of Dis- 
senters imagine that they would be 
more sfecure, or enjojr a greater portion 
cither of civil or rel^ious freedom ? 

“ My Lords, I will not trouble your 
Lordships with fuJither observatibns, 
luA^ing been only desirouf to express 
my own strong feelings, as to tlie 
necessity of upholding, permanently 
and inviolably, our long-established 
and venerable institutions in Church 
and State, and the reasons which induce 
me to concur in* the second reading of 
the present Bill.’* 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CHURCHES. — PoRTSEA. — The new Church of All Saints, Portsea, has been conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, and opened for divine service. It is a Gothic 
structure, of the style of the fourteenth century. The eastern window of painted glass 
has been presented by the Rev. C. B. Henville, the Vicar. 

Southampton. — The Parish Church of St. Michael, Southampton, was re-opened for 
Divine service by the Bishop of Winchester on the day following the consecration of the 
new Church of All Saints, Portsea. The Sermons on both occasions were preached by 
his Lordship. 

Staines. — The foundation stone of a new Ctiurch has been laid in the parish of Staines. 
The building will be of plain Gothic, and will contain 1 000 sittings. 

Golcar. — The first stone of a new Church in the township of Golcar, and parish of 
Huddersfield, was laid on the 13ih of March last, by the Rev. J. C. Franks, the Vicar. 
The population of the township amounts at present to about 3000. The building will 
i>e erected by His Majesty’s Commissioners for building New Churches. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

ATome. Appointment, County. 

Bayne, Thomas Vere. • • • • • Mast, of Warrington School Lancaster. 

Durwall, F Mast, of Birmingham Grammar School • . . • Warwick. 

Edwards, John Mast, of Bury St. Edmunds Grammar School, Suffolk. 

Grant, Robert Fell, of Winchester College, 

Hill, John Oakeley Mast, of Monmouth Grammar School • . • • • • Monmduth. 

Lee, B Chapl. of Huntingdon Gaol Hunts. 

Monk, Edward Gould Mast, of Newport Grammar School Essex. 

Popc» Thomas Conduct of Eton College. 

Rogers, Aaron Chap, to H. M. S. Sybille, 

Wasae, Samuel • • Mast, of Sherborne Grammar School •••••• Dorset. 


Name, 

Atkins, H. • • • • 

Atkinson, John W 
Barker, James . •• 
Bond, William... 
Botelcr, fi. • • • • 4 

Brotherho^fW. 
Deane,! J. 

Dixon, Ridl^d 


{ 


PREFERMENTS. 

Preferment, County, Diocese, Patron, 

V. of Arreton, 1. of Wight Hants Winches. J. Fleming, Esq. 
to Preb. of Wyndham,in Catb. Ch. of Chichest. Bp. of Chichester. 


Kent RochesterC. Milner, Esq. 
Camb. Ely T. Mortlock, Eaq. 

Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 

Essex London Mr. Heathcote 

J-Northam. 

Devon Battr 8p. of Exeter 

}^*? ■VlnAMt.ftue^i'sCon.Oxterd 
Dowdeswi^,!^ .• Beoley, V. * ' Worc«ol*rWoiWf8t«fW*«olnie^ ; 


Barham, P. C. 

• Greet Abington, V. 
. South Pitherton, V. 

• Chingfbrd, R. 
f Jlothwell, V. 

Orton Chap. 
Bittadon, R. 
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Name, Preferment, 

Powle, Henry • • . • Dorrington, P. C. 
Gooch, Charles John South Cove, R. 
Herring, Thomas Great Braxted, R. 

Hod|,es, T. F. A. P. Tarrant Ravrston, R. 
Hopkinson, Ji>hn . . '^Etton, R. ^ 

Jackson, William • . Lowthcr, R. 

Jones, John Holyhead, P. C. 

Langston, S. H. • . Aston Sandford, R. 

Marriott, Thomas.. Stowell, R. 

Mortlock, Henry . . Farthingstun, R. 


County. Diocese. Patron, 

Wilts Salisbury D.&C.ofWinchester. 
Snflfblk Norwich Sir T. S. Gooch. 
Essex London C. C. C. Cambridge. 

Berks \ & Cnt rf 
(Windsor i 

Dorset Bristol Sir J. W. Smith, Bt. 
Northam. Peterb. Earl Fits william. 
Westraor. Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale. 
Anglesea Bangor Jesus Coll. Oxford. 
Bucks Lincoln Mrs. Barber. 

Northam. Pelcrb. Bp. of Lincoln. 


Penfold, Sazby,D.D. Trin. Ch. St. Mary-Ie«bone Middles. London The King. 
Polwhele, William . St. Anthony, West, V. Cornwall Exeter Lord Chancellor. 

Rudge, James •••• Hawkchurch, R. Dorset Bristol Wyndham, 

Seabrook, Thomas Wickhambrook, V. 

Seveme, F “j?"* 

I to Abberley, R. 


Seveme, F. 


> Abberley, R. 


Sutfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor. 
>WorccsL lleref. I f/ 

Bromley, Esq. 


Shackleton, H.J. { EM^WklhamTAa/). Rothes. J. Kipling, Esq. 

Steel, John Cowbit, P. C. Lincoln Lincoln / 

Miller. 

Trevelyan, G Treborough, R. Somerset Bath &W.Sir.J.Trevclyan,Bt. 

Tyndall, G Holywell, P. C. Oxford Oxford Merton Coll. Oxf. 

Walpole, Robert .. Christ Church, Distr. R. MiddlesexLondon The King. 

WAhh#.r rharlPH J ^^*'®*** Highley, in Gath. Church of Chichest. Bishop ofChichestcr. 
weDuer. unaries | ^ inchest.D. & C. of Chichest. 

White, H. Weir .. Bodedern, P. C. Anglesea Bangor Jesus Coll. Oxford. 

Wodsworth, Charles Preb. of Hoxton, in Cath. Ch. of Sl Paul, Lond.The King. 


^ Kent Roches. J. Kipling, Esq. 

Lincoln Lincoln »<■ 

Somerset Bath &W.Sir. J.Trevclyan,Bt. 
Oxford Oxford Merton Coll. Oxf. 
MiddlesexLondon The King. 


I* Preb. of Highley, in Gath. Church of Chichest. Bishop ofChichestcr, 
\ to Amport, V. Hants. W inchest.D. & C. of Chichest. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED 
Bartlett, Nathaniel Closworth, R. Somerset E 

Barwis, J. •••••■ Aslackby, V. Lincoln L 

Bateman, Samuel. • Farthingston, R. Northam. F 

Collier, R Upton Snodbury,V, Worcest. V 

Cornwallis, C. • • . • South Cove, R. Suffolk N 

Deane, George.. •• Kingston Bagpuze, R. Berks. S 

'nrtffi.airi W w S S®'R^^hurch, R Essex 0 

Dnffield,W,W. ^ Erwartem, R. Suffolk N 


iMikucku, 'j^a^Erwartcm,R. 

nvi»r W C J Abbot;^ Roding, R, 1 

*^y®*^* ^ ( and Leaden Roding, R. I 

iM 5 Student of Christ Church I 

Fawcett, J.H... J Benrington, P.C. i 

Hatch, Thoma. } „ ! 

* ( and Old Shoreham, V. J 

Herring, Thomas . . North Elmham, V. 

Hill, John •••••• Hennock, V. f 

Hughe., Henry | B. | 

i St. Martin, R. with St 1 
Hyde, George H. < Mary, IL and Holy Trin. J 


Somerset B. & W. .H.W.Portman,E8q. 
Lincoln Lincoln 

Northam. Peterboro’ Bishop of Lincoln. 
Worcest. Worcest. Rev. H. Green. 
Suffolk Nprwich Sir T. S. Gooch. 
Berks. Salisbury St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Essex Cant Pec. Abp. of Canterbury. 

Suffolk Norwich L. M. Cbedworth, 


London} 

i Lord Chancellor, 
rivftvwri ^ Christ 

i Church, Oxford. 

Chichest Magd. Coll. Okfbrd. 

Norwich R. Mills, ESq. 
Exeter H. Hill,E«}. 


Hughe., Henry | B. ^Angjewa Bwigor Bbhop of Bwgor, 

r St. Martin, R. with St 

Hyde, George H. < Mary, It and Holy Trin. >DoKset Bristol Earl Rivers. 

t R. Wareham 5 • , 

Lfwr Thomas / y ndham, in Cath. Church of Chichest Bishop of Chichetter 

■ / . ** I <*»»d Chilmark, R. Wilts. Salishiiry ^arl of Pembrelte 


ISsaS:., - 

Elfwe^ Harry MarnhuU, R. 

Scott, John, D. D. Deanery of Llstnore 
.Suckling, Horace*. 3an1ian,R. 


Norwich' Thorpe, Esq* 
Ely B|shop of Ely. 
BtiMol S^-H.^ioe. 


Knnrich 
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Name. 

Foster, R 

Gordon, Robert . • • • « 

Harlingi John 

Jocclyne, J A 

Lithxnan, William . • • 

Phillips, John 

Pickering, L. 

Whitby, Thomas . • • • . 


Residence. 

Barton-upon-Humber 

Scainpton 

Whitby 

Creaton 

Longframlington 

Meiubury 

Bulkington, Curacy 
Crebweii 


County. 
Lincoln • 
Uncoln 
York 

Northampt* 

Devon 

Devon 

Warwick 

^tafford^ire 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


The Proctors for the ensuing year have 
been presented in Convocation by the 
Heads of their respective Colleges, and 
severally sworn and admitted into office 
by the Vice-Chancellor : — 

Senior Proctor. — Rev. William Arundel! 
Bouveric, M. A. Fellow of Merton Coll. 

Junior Proctor. — Rev. Charles Litchfield 
Swainson, M. A. Fellow of St. Johr/s 
College. 

Mr. Bouverie nominated for his Pro- 
Proctors the Rev, Henry William Buckley, 
M. A. and the Rev. George Tyndall, M. A. 
Fellows of Iderton College ; and Mr. Swain- 
son nominated the Rev. Henry Arthur 
Woodgtlte, M.A. and the Rev. Edward 
Parris New, M, A. Fellows of St. John’s 
College. 

The Examiners appointed by Dean 
Ireland’s Trustees have signified to the 
Vice-Chancellor, that they have elected 
Edward Massey, Commoner of Wadhani 
Coll, a Scholar on that foundation. 

Walter John Trower, B. A. and Geo. 
Anthony Denison, B. A. of Christ Church, 
and Charles Ncate, B. A. of Lincoln Coll, 
have been elected Fellows of Oriel Coll. 

Mr. Robert John Rolles has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New Coll. 

The Rev. Richard Sankey, M.A. Scholar 
of Corpus Christi Coll, has been admitted 
a Fellbw of that Society. 

The Rev. Jos. Domford, M. A. Fellow 
of Oriel Coll, has been approved as a 
Public Examiner in Literis Humanioribus ; 
and the Rev. Robert Walker, M.A. of 
Wadham Coll, as a Public Examiner in 
DiscipUnif ^athematids d Phydeis. 

The Rev. Edward Burton, M. A. lafe 
Student of Christ Church, has been ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer for the year 
1829 . • 

At Aconvbcarifm hoUl«n to elect a Cura- 
tor of the Sheldoidan Theatre, in the room 
of the late Dr. Marlow, President of St. 
John's Coll, thb Rev. D. Jenkyns, Master 
of Ballfol^^ ai^Vhxs .Chancellor of the 
University, wks aAanimopsly chosen. 

VOL. t. TO. V, ‘ 


Degrees Conferred* 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. TIromas Arnold, late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Head Master of Rugby School. 

Rev. George Ditieley, Worcester CoU. 

Rev. And. Edwards, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Rev. Thos. Farley, Fellow of Mogd. CoU. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Hen. Jolm Ellman, Wadham Coll, 
lion. John Duncan Bligh, Fellow of All 
Souls* Coll. 

MASTTRS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Pembroke Coll, 
grand compounder. 

Sam. Platt, Magd. Hall, grand compQunder. 
Rev. B. J. Harrison, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Rev. Geo. Wells, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
J. G. H. Bourne, Fell, of Magdalen Coll. 
John Lodge, Brasennose College. 

James North, Draseiinose College. 

Rev. George Harrison, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. John Keal Biging, St. John's Coll.* 
Charles Woodward, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. W, Latimer Neville, Queen's CoU. 
Rev. Ch. Maybery, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Henry William Hall, Oriel College. 

Henry Moresby, Exeter College, 

Geo. Riggs, Taberdar ofQueen^sColl. 

Hon. John Mitfbrd, New Coll. 

Rev. Anth. Le#is Lambert, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Walter John Trower, Christ Church. 

Lord Edward Thynne, Oriel Coll. 

Rich. Clayton Browne, Brasennose ColL 
Hen. Geo. Fauncefote Cooke, Exeter Coll. 
T. F. Laurence, Fell, of St. John's CoU. 
George Adams, FeUpwofSt. John’s Coll. 
John Oaselce, St. John's College 
William Hardy Vernon, Magdalen Hall. 
John Bidgood Bennett, Magdaleh HaU. 
Robert Atherton Hornby, Oriel College. 

MARRIED. 

Rev. Bradford Denne Hawkins, *FeUow 
of Dethbroke Coll., to Sarah, only daughter 
of Robert Hopkins, Esq. of -Tidmai^^ 
near Reading. 

X X 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


A'Gracehas passed the Senate to appoint 
the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M. A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Professor of Mi- 
neralogy in the room of the Rev: J. S. 
Henslow, now Professor of Botany. 

The following Graces have also passed 
the ^nate : 

To appoin^jthe Trustees of the Plumian 
Professorship, Dr. French, Dr. Turton, 
Mr. Turnbull of Caius, Mr. Croft of Christ's, 
Mr. Peacock and Mr. Sheepshanks of Tri- 
nity, Mr. Gwatkin and Mr. Maddy of St. 
John’s, Mr. Griffith of Emmanuel, Mr. 
Ramsay of Jesus, Mr. King of Queen’s, 
Mr. Power of Clare, and Mr. Hall of Mag- 
dalene, a Syndicate to report on the pro- 
priety of augmenting the salary of the Plu- 
mian Professor, and on the regulations 
which it will be advisable to adopt for the 
future management of the Observatory. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Provost of King’s, the Master of Trinity, 
the Master of St John’s, Dr. Haviland, 
Professor Henslow, Mr. Carrighan, Mr. 
Whewell, Mr. Ramsay, and Mr. Lodge, a 
Syndicate to report on the proper mea- 
sures to be taken for the removal of the 
Botanic Garden. 

To re-appoint tlie Syndicate empowered, 
by a Grace of Nov. 24. 1824, to treat with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, 
for the purchase of the Old Court, the pro- 
perty of the said College. 

It has been resolved in Congregation, to 
petition both Houses of Parliament against 
certain clauses in the Tithe Commutation 
Bill. The following is a copy of the pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, which has 
been presented by the Solicitor- General : 

To the Honourable theCommons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

“ The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars, %f the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Sheweth — That your petitioners have 
^een with great alarm a bill introduced into 
your Honourable House to enable rectors, 
vicars, and other incumbents of eccle- 
siastical benefices, to make a permanent 
commutation of their tithes by agreement 
with the owners of land. 

“ That in thejudgment of your petitioners 
such permanent commutation is unjust in 
principle, inasmuch as it makes the average 
produce of the seven years immediately 
preceding the date of such conlmutation, 
the staa^dard by ^hich the incomes of the 
clergy Are for ever thenceforward to be 
f^lated. 

' « That the property of Collegiate bodies 
and others who are entitled to part only of 
the tithes within a parish, and have nocon- 
troul over the ecdcsiastical patronage of 


such parish, may be materially injured by 
any commutation made, as it might be by 
the provisions of this bill, without their 
consent. 

** That your petitiotlers cannot but con- 
sider it unjust that the rector, vicar, or other 
incumbent of an ecclesiastical benefice should 
continue subject to taxes, rates, and other 
assessments, after having commuted his 
tithes, and thereby actually transferred to 
others the occupation of those tithes, which 
occupation alone renders him legally liable 
to these assessments. 

“ Y^Wttr petitioners therefore humbly pray 
your tlonourable House, that all commu- 
tations of tithes to be made by agreement 
with the owners of land, may be limited to 
such reasonable time as to your Honourable 
House shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners further pray that 
the consents of all the parties entitled to 
tithes within any parish be required before 
the issuing of any commission for the com- 
muting of any part of the tithes of such 
parish ; and that ecclesiastical incumbents 
during the continuance of any commutation 
of tithes to be made under the authority 
of this bill, may not be subjected to any 
rates, taxes, or other assessments, from 
which the owners of land not being the 
occupiers thereof are exempted.” 

BelVs Scholars, — The following gentle- 
men have been elected University Scholars 
on Dr. Bell’s foundation: — 

1 Kennedy, Trin. 

2 Webster, Clare. 

The examiners being unanimously of opi- 
nion that the literary merits of Tennyson, 
Trin. and Webster, Clare, were nearly 
equal, it was thought right to refer to that 
part of the foundation deed, which decides 
to whom, in such cases, the preference 
shall be given. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College have been elected Scholars of that 
Society : — 

S. Hoare Butler Birkbeck 

Prittie Lyons Hebert 

Valentine Wordsworth West. Schol. 

O’Brien Ramsay Baldwin 

W. Walker Steel S. E.Walker 

. Pgshley Travis Brown 

Messrs. George Ash Butterton, 1^. A. 
and Benjamin Hall Kennedy, B. A. have 
been elected Foundation Fellows of St, 
John’s College. 

The Vice-Chancellor, and other official 
electors of Tyrwhita’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ships, have given notice^ in pursuance of 
the 13th regulation of the Senate, bearing 
date the 14th of March, 18S6, that a 
premium of 50/. will he given for the best 
dissertation on ** The nature and extent rf 
the Hehratem found in the writings of 
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St. Pauly including the EpUtle to the He- 
brews.** 

April 4 . — Examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts . — The Syndicate appointed 
to “ consider whcthcitany, and what alte- 
rations may be made with advantage in 
the examination for the degree of B. A.*' 
liavc made the following Report to the 
Senate, with reference to the final exami- 
nation of the Questionists, not candidates 
for Honours : 

It appears to them expedient^ 

That in future this examination com- 
mence on the same day as the examination 
of the candidates for honours. 

That of the six Examiners, two confine 
themselves to the Mathematical subjects, 
two to Homer and Virgil, and two to 
Paley’s Evidences, Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

That on the Monday previous to the 
commencement of the examhiatiou, the 
Examineis publish the names of the can- 
didates arranged in alphabetical order, and 
separated into two equal divisions. 

That these divisions be examined at 
separate times. 

That the distribution of the subjects and 
times of examination be according to the 
following table : — 



> 

5 

0 to 12. 

5 

124 to 34 . 

Fnd. 

1 

Homer . . 

2 

Paley’s Eviden. 

Sat. . 

3 

Euclid . . 

1 

Virgil. 

f Paley’s Philos. 

1 and Locke. 

Moiid. 

1 

Euclid . . 

2 

Taeid. 

2 

Homer . . 

1 

^ Paley’s Eviden. 

Wed. 

1 

AriUi. & Alg. 

2 

Virgil. 

r Paley’s Philos. 

^ and Locke. 

Tlmrs, 


Arith. & Alg. 

1 


That the examination be conducted en- 
tirely by printed papers. 

That each of the Euclid papers contain 
twelve propositions, selected from the first 
four books, with additional questions apart 
from the former, in the fifth, sixth, and 
eleventh books, and in Trigonometry, at 
the discretion of the Examiners. 

That . each paper in Arithmetic and 
Algebra consist of questions entirely eler 
nientaflfy ; to which may be annexed 
Questions in the elementary parts of 
Natural Philosophy, at the jUcretion of 
the Examiners. 

That the papers iiv Homer and Virgil 
consist of passages to J^e translated, which 
may be accompanied with such plain 
questions in Grammar, History, and Geo- 
Sraphy, as arise immediately out of those 
passages. 


^hat the Examiners be strictly enjoined 
to take care, that the number of questions 
to be answered, and the length of the 
passages to be translated, in any one paper, 
do not .exceed what a person well prepared 
may be expected to answer and translate 
in the time allowed. 

That the Pro-Proctors attend ii^ the 
Senate-House during 4he examinations. 

"That two of the Examiners be present 
during each portion of the examination. 

A Grace to confirm the above regula- 
tions will be submitted to the Senate at 
the Congregation on Wednesday, the 21st 
of May. 


Degrees conferred. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Robert Walpole, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Warwell Fenn, Catharine Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

John Bishton, Trinity Coll. 

Frederick Solly Flood, Trinity Coll. 
Winthrop M. Praed, Fell, of Trin. Coll. 
Henry Davis Ward, Trin. Coll. 

Rev. J. F. Isaacson, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. C. H. Hartshome, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Christopher Twiss, Cains Cbll. 
Edward Hyde Cosens, Catharine Hall. 
Rev, John T. Bennett, St. Peter’s Coll, 

M. A. INCEPTOR8. 

James Challis, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Thomas Riddell, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Edward Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. William Goode, Trinity Coll. 

Charles William Bollaerts, Trinity Coll. 
Rev, J. H. Pooley, Fell, of St, John’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry C^veland, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. F. C. B. Earle, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Edward Ventris, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. Benj.W, Beatson, Fell, of Pemb. Coll. 
Rev. John Graham, Fell, of Queen's Coll. 
Rev. Sam. W. Waud, Fell, of Magd. Coll, 
James Grundy Cross, Downing CoU. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Henry Davis, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Hayes, Trinity ColU 
Michael Le Mann, Trinity Coll. 

George Rose, Trinity CoU, 

Thomas B.otton, Trinity Coll. 

Albert Way, Trinity Cdl. , 

David Bristow Baker, St John’s Coll. 
Richard Chapman, St. John’s Coll. 

John Clay, St. John’s CoU. 

Thomas Fawcett, St. John’s Coll. 
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Charies FiAer, St. Johu’s Coll. 

James FitaoMiurioe, St John’s Coll. 

James Hamilton, St. John’s Coll. 

John Saundecs, St. John’s Coll. 

Fenton Tuckett, St John’s Coll. . 

F. Saobfivserell 'Wilmot, St. John’s Coll. 
William '^ynne, St. John’s Coll. 

Pheljjpps Haiihani, St Peter’s Coll. 
Frederick Win. Malloy, St. Peter’s Colt 
James Macdonald, Caius Coll. 

Nicholas Bennett Queen’s Coll. 

Robert Lee Bridge, Queen’s Coll. 

James Coghlan, Queen’s Coll. 

Thomas Edmund Hiscock, Queen’s CoU. 
Charles Langdon, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry Murray, Queen’^ Coll. 

Jackson Mnspratt Williams, Queen’s Coll. 
John Cordcaux, Catharine Hall. 

Alexander Annand, Jesus Coll. 

Benjamin Chapman, Christ Coll. 

James Robertson, Christ Colt 
Joseph Foster, Emmanuel Coll. 

George Goldsmith, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Thomas John Theobald, Christ Cull. 
Richard Catton, C. C. C. 

Richard Roundcll Toke, C. C. C. 

William Henry Tucr, Magdivlenc Coll. 


Summary of the Menlbert tf the Ui^reity 
of Oxford, arrSinged according to the 
member of Members on the Books. 


Merub. of 


Memb.oii 


Convoc. 


the Books. 

Christ Church . . 

. 429 . 


. 854 

Braaennose . . . 

: 218 . 


. 405 

Queen’s 

. 153 . 


. 346 

Oriel 

. 151 . 


. 295 

Exeter 

. 99 . 


. 251 

Trinity 

. 96 . 


. 238 

Worcester . . . . 

. 88 . 


. 228 

fialliol 

. 92 . 


. 224 

St. John’s .... 

. 125 . 


. 213 

University . . . . 

. 112 . 


. 213 

Wadham 

. 77 . 


. 191 

Pembroke .... 

. 72 . 


. 175 

Jesus 

. 53 . 


. 174 

MagdMen College 

. 122 


. 167 

Magddi'en Hall. . 

. 45 . 


. 165 

New College . . . 

. 65 . 


. 147 

1/incoln 

. 5.5 . 


. 139 

Merton 

. 68 . 


. 127 

Corpus 

. 82 . 


. 125 

St. Edmund Hall 

. 51 . 


. 113 

All Souls’ College 

. 67 . 


. 93 

St. Mary Hail . . 

. 37 . 


. 91 

St. Alban Hall . . 

. 7 . 


. 34 

New Inn Hall. . 

. 1 . 


. 1 


MATlRrED. 

At Burton-upon-Trent, (by the Rev. 
Joseph Clay, M. A.) the Rev. Hastings 
Robinson, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s C-ol- 
lege, and Rector of Great Wwley, Essex, 
to Margaret Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Joseph Clay, Esq. of Burton. 

The Rev. T. K. Arnold, M. A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, toT Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late ReV. C. T. Heathcote, 
D.D. 

At Bromley, Kent, (by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Pott), Robert S. Battiscombe, 
Esq. M. A. Fellow of King’s College, to 
Eliia Rachel Alicia, only daughter of the 
late Perceval Pott, Eiq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

The Rev. *rhDiims Clowes, M. A. Fellow 
of Queen's College, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Vicar of 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London. 

The Rev. E. Bather, M. A. Elector of 
Meole Brace, and Archdeacon of Salop, to 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. S. Butler, I). D. 
Archdeacon of Derby. 
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Summary of the Members of the University 
of CamMdge, arrmged according to the 
number of Members on the Boards, 

Mcinb. of Menib.oii 


Trinity College . . 
St. John’s 

Uie Sen. 

. . 646 . 

the Boards. 

. 1487 


455 . 

. 1073 

Queen’s 


69 . 

. 337 

Caius ....... 


83 . 

. 234 

Christ’s 


68 . 

. 222 

Emmanuel .... 


104 . 

. 221 

Sl Peter’s 


72 . 

. 220 

Corpus Christi , . 


44 . 

. 190 

Jesus 


09 . 

. 171 

Clare Hall 


71 . 

. 161 

Catharine Hall . . 


35., 

. 149 

Trinity Hall . . . 


26 , 

. 136 

King’s College . . 


81 . 

. 116 

Ma^alen 


47 . 

. 116 

Pembroke 


45 . 

. 169 

Sidney 


37 . 

. 97 

Downing 


13 . 

. 56 

CorbihorantiM in VillA 

9 . 

9 
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NOXIISBS TO .CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sevelal communicatioQa lately received are under oamideitBon.' 

** U. Y.” probably in our neait. 

A paper t^on'tbe Date-Tr«e, Jkc/ttitd knotlier vpdn a pwge in Cken. fthwii appear. 
i^Some ^dtfiikble Ecclesiaatieal Tapeai^^lrGin Barbadoei are unavoidably poatpened. 



THE 

CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

JUNE, 1828. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. 1,-^The History of the Reformation of the* Church of England, 

By Hctry Soames. Vol. IV. — Reigns of the Queens Mary and 

Elizabeth, London. Rivingtons. pp. 750. 

“ The mightiest and the last!” Seven hundred and fifty pages, with 
notes no less luminous than 2 ;oluminous, as poor Sheridan would have 
said ; and these forming only one volume out of four, all equally pro- 
fitable to the printer ; and which, we sincerely hope, may prove alike 
advantageous to the adventurous publisher, and more especially to the 
zealous, the indefatigable author. We will venture to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that a work comprjsing so many evidences of painful 
and laborious research, so much of critical and sound reasoning, so 
many powerful arguments bearing so directly upon the subject discussed, 
and conveyed in language so impressive, and so well sustained; and, 
above all (as we have had occasion to observe in our notice of the 
foregoing volumes,) so illustrated by apposite notes, as entertaining as 
they are instructive ; we venture to assert, that, taking its many merits 
into consideration, few works so useful (and at this time so much 
needed) have within the last century adorned the theological shelf. 
Finis coronal opus! And from our hearts we do congratulate Mr. 
Soames on this triumphant finale to his labours — triumphant, not 
more as respects the question at issue between the Romanist and the 
Protestant, than as regards the established reputation of the historian 
of the “ Reformation” — his unquestioned reputation as an able and 
elegant scholar, industriously devoting his time and talents to their 
most appropriate object, the elucidation qf Christian truth. 

The reigns of Mary and Elizabeth — the one marked in letters of 
blood, the other in characters of gold, — occupy the present volume. 
We shall pursue the plan adopted in our notice of the first three 
volumes, and analyse the subjects of which the learned historian treats, 
as briefly and as correctly as we can. Much the greater portion of 
the volume is given, as might have been anticipated, to the Marian 
persecution; but there is enough to interest and instruct in the more 
limited space allotted to the better Queen. ' ^ 
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The third volume brought us to the death of ]||ilward the Sixth, 
breathing, in his last moments, the fervent prayer, that ** God would 
defend his kingdom from Papistry, and maintain the ^ue religion, that 
he and his people might praise his holy name for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
Short as the late reign had been, observes the historian, it did not 
close before the Reformation was so far complete, as to afford inquiring 
minds ample means of estimating its value. The Sacred Record had 
been honestly unlocked, and the Church relieved from every principle 
and usage, incapable of solid justification from that infallible authority. 
We dwell not on the temporary accession of the Lady Jane Grey, whose 
brief enjoyment of the sovereign power was secured by the good offices 
of Northumberland, under the arrangements made by her royal cousin, 
by which his two illegitimate sisters had been excluded^ from the 
succession, and the crown settled upon her, the better to secure his 
realm from Papistry.” But it was otherwise ordained — and this noble 
lady was destined very soon to resign that crowm which she had so 
reluctantly consented to wear. (See a long note (Italian) from L’Historia 
Ecclesiastica, &c. &c. of Gerolami Pollini, to which the student of 
English history is referred for an interesting letter of the Lady Jane 
Grey, which bears every mark of genuineness.) Jane’s assumption was 
merely viewed as a fresh instancy of Northumberland’s unprincipled 
ambition. His real object was no other than to decorate his 
daughter-in-law with the mere show of royalty, until every thing was 
ripe for thrusting her aside, that he might usurp the diadem.” In 
July, 1553, Mary assumed openly the royal style and authority; in the 
same month was proclaimed by the fickle multitude with the loudest 
acclamations; and Jane, without any appearance of emotion, though 
not without too well-grounded fears for her future safety, resigned 
the royal sme.” 

Mary’s first act was to conciliate the citizens of London by a de« 
elaration that her intentions were tolerant! And almost the second, 
treading upon the heels of this gracious promise, was a severe persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. Bishop Ridley was committed to the Tower; 
Cox, the late King’s tutor, was imprisoned in the Marshalsea; Bradford 
and Rogers were placed under restraint; Hooper was sent to the Fleet; 
and the venerable Latimer, ^or his ** editions demeanour,” was also 
despatched close prisoner to the Tow^r, a companion fbr the ** sedi- 
tious” Ridley. While the religious horizon of England was thus daily 
becoming more gloomy, Cranmer, whom we may well designate the 
Hero of the Reformation, passed his anxious hours at Lambethi 
secluded from public business; but eiyoined to ** hold himself iit 
reUdin^ss tor an early summons to the Council.” 

The present aspect of affairs (says Mr. Soames) was, ind^d^ h^lijiy distressing to 
aS who loved the Reformation, axid most alarmiiig tc such* as hai’beeilproimneAi 
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in the liumiliation of Romanism. Many persons, accordingly, of scripiural prin- 
ciples began to meditate a flight from their (levoted country before the gathering 
storm should burst upon it Cranmer approved this course, as appears from a 
letter which he subsequently wrote to a religious friend. It was desirable, he said, 
to forsake a land \Aich denied tlie liberty of truly worshipping God. Nor would 
any man fear lest his flight should brin^ discredit upon the Gospel, if he recol- 
lected that even our Saviour did not hesitate to elude the madness of the people 
before his hour was come, and that his apostles never rushed needlessf 3 ^into 
danger. The Archbisliop, however, himself refused to flee. ISome »f his friends 
urged him strongly to withdraw clandestinely from a country which no longer 
allowed him the nope of being either useful or secure. He nobly replied, “ Were 
I likely to be called in question for treason, robbery, or any other crime, I should 
be much more likely to abscond than I am at present. As it is, the post that I 
hold, and the part that I have taken, require me to make a stand for the truths 
of holy Scripture. I shall, therefore, undergo with constancy the loss of life, 
rather than remove secretly from the realm.” This virtuous resolve having been 
formed, he prepared for the, worst by an exact adjustment of liis aflairs. Every 
claim against him was fully satisfied ; and thus, when deprived of his resources, 
it was found that he had not a single creditor. This final arrangement of his 
pecuniary concerns was a great relief to his mind. “ Thank God,” he piously said, 
“ I am now mine own man. I can now conscientiously, with God’s help, answer 
all the world, and face any adversities wliich maybe laid upon me.” — Pp. 50, 51. 

It had been reported that Cranmer had offered to celebrate King 
Edward’s obsequies, by officiating in a mass of Requiem. This was not 
true; but it was imputed as a crime to the Primate. The ** declaration” 
which Cranmer made on this occasion, and which was shortly circulated 
through the whole metropolis, is given in a note, to which we would 
request the reader’s attention. It is a curious document, remarkable 
for much severity of language; — the language of an innocent and in- 
jured man, w^hich would doubtless have been softened down, had it not 
been somewhat suddenly demanded of him. — (P. 52, and note, p. 54.) 
The “ tender mercies” of Queen Mary did not leave the venerable 
Cranmer long in suspense. In September he was summoned to the 
Council, and questioned as to his declaration ; when he avowed himself 
the author, and manfully expressed his regret at Its premature appearance. 
“ It was my intention,” said he, “ to have drawn up a longer paper, 
and to have affixed it, authenticated by my seal, upon the door of St. 
Paul's, and other churches in London.” The result of this was obvious ; — 
he also was committed to the Tower. Mary had already made up 
her mind to abrogate the established religion; Gardiner, the steady 
foe to Reformation, was elevated to the chancellorship; and the corre- 
spondence with Cardinal Pole renewed; wtiose visit to the court of Lon- 
don was retarded by the Emperor Charles, that he might conclude a 
matrimonial treaty between Mary and his son Philip. Gardiner, 
moreover, was naturi&ly axious that his own power should be esta- 
blished, before the return of Pole. The See of Canterbury might be 
considered vacant ; but neither her matrimonial negotiations, fror the 
ceremony of her splendid coronation, which now took place, diverted 
the tolerant Mary from her plan of Romanizing her British subjecUk 
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All the priaoners in the Tower^were excluded from the benefit of the 
general pardon that was granted; and conscientious Protestants emi- 
grated without delay, and in great numbers, to the continent. It was 
said that Mary had spoken of herself as “ a virgin ient from God, to 
ride and tame the people of England.” — (p. 81, and note.) At this time 
she^iwas on the eve of marriage with Philip. In October, the first 
parliament met, and Romish ceremonies preceded the public business. 
In consequence, however, of the unfavourable impression made upon 
the people, by the attempt to revive the papal power over England, the 
parliament was prorogued for three days ; but on their re-assembling, 
the Latin service was authorised to be used instead of the English 
Liturgy. This was opposed, but in vain, by all who advocated the 
propriety of using at church a language which the people could under- 
stand, in the place of a form embracing various reveries, “ contemptible 
every where, and most objectionable in a book of devotion.” Thus 
Romanism was legally reinstated. An act of attainder was passed 
against the recusant Bishops and others condemned for treason; also 
against the Lady Jane, her husband, and Archbishop Cranmer. They 
pleaded guilty; Cranmer was deprived of his Sec, and sent back to his 
prison. Anxious to prolong his life, or ill brooking the disgrace of 
perishing as a civil delinquent (we believe the latter prevailed most with 
him), he addressed a letter to the Queen, which, on account of its 
historical importance, we subjoin : 

Most lamentably mourning and moaning himself unto your Highness, Thomas 
Cranmer, although unworthy either to write or to speak unto your Highness, yet 
having no person that 1 know to be a mediator for me, and knowing your pitiful 
cars ready to hear all pitiful comjdaints, and seeing so many to have felt your 
abundant clemency in like case, am now constrained most lamentably, and with 
most penitent and sorrowful he.art to ask mercy and pardon for my most heinous 
folly and offence in consenting and following the testament and last will of our 
late Sovereign Lord K. Edward VI. your Grace's brother. Which will, God he 
Jenowethj I never liked, nor any thing grieved me so much that your Grace's brother 
did. And if by any menus it had been in me to have letted the making of that will, 
I would have done it. And what I said therein, as ivell to the council, as to hbnse^, 
divers of your Majesty's council can report : hut none so well as the Marquess of 
Northampton, and the L. Darcy, then Lord Chamberlain to the Kintfs Majesty, 
Which two were present at the communicatiCm between the King's Majesty and me, 
I desired /o taHc with the King's Majesty alone, but I could not be suffered : and so 
I failed of my purpose. For if I might have conifnu7ied with the King alme, and 
at good leisure, my trust was, that I should fuive aliped him from his purpose ; bvl 
they being present my labour was in vain. Then, when I could not dissuade him 
from the said will; and both he and his privy council also informed me that the 
judges and his learned council said, that the act of entailing the .crown made by 
nis father could not be preiudicial to him ; but that he,^ being in possession of the 
crown, might make his will thereof. This seemed very strange unto me. But 
being the sentence of the judges, and other his council," learned in the laws of thii 
realm, ps both he and his council informed me, methought ft became not me, 
being unlearned in the law, to stand against my ^nce therein. And so at length, 
I was reqmred by the King*s Majesty himself to set my hand to hiswUff; sa^^ that he 
IrugUdy that I alone mMd not he more repugrumt to m unU thm ike rest of the council 
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were : which words surely grieved my heart very sore. And so I granted him to 
Bubscribe his will and to follow the same. Which when 1 had set my hand «nto, 
I did it unfeignedly and without dissimulation. For the which I submit myself 
most humbly unto voiir Majesty, acknowledging mine offence with most grievous 
and sorrownil lieaA, and beseeching your mercy and pardon. Which my heart 
giveth me shall not be denied unto me, being granted before to so many, which 
travailed not so much to dissuade both the King and his council, as I did. 

And whereas it is contained in two acts of Parliament, ag I understantV that 
I, with the Duke of Northumberland, should devise and compass tl« deprivation 
of your Majesty from your royal crown, surely it is untrue. For the Duke never 
opened his mouth to me to move me any such matter, nor his heart was not such 
toward me, seeking long time my destructiony that he would ever trust me in such 
a matter, or think that I would be persuaded by him. It was other of the council 
that moved me, and the King himself, the Duke of Northumberland not being 
present. Neither heforCy neither after had J any privy communication mth the Duke 
of that mattery saving that openly at the council-table, the Duke said unto me, 
that it became not me to say to the King as 1 did, when I went about to dissuade 
him from his said will. 

Now as concerning the state of religion, as it is used in this realm of England 
at this present, if it please j^oiir Highness to license me, I would gladly write my 
mind unto your Majesty. I nill never, God be willing, be author of sedition, to 
move subjects from the obedience of their heads and rulers ; which is an offence 
most detestable. If I have uttered my mind to your Majesty, being a Christian 
Queen and governor of this realm, (of whom I am most assuredly persuaded, 
that your gracious intent is, above all other regards, to prefer God’s true Word, 
his honour and glory,) if I have uttered, I say, my mind unto your Majesty, then 
I shall think myself discharged. For it lies not in me, but in your Grace only, 
to see the reformation of things that be amiss. To private subjects it appertaincth 
not to reform things, but quietly to suffef that they cannot amend. Yet never- 
theless to shew your Majesty my mind in things appertaining unto God, methink 
it my duty, knowing that IMo, and considering the place which in time past I 
ha^'e occupied, l^et will 1 not presume thereunto without your Grace’s pleasure 
first known, and your licence obtained. Whereof I, most humbly prostrate to 
the ground, do beseech your Majesty; and 1 shall not cease daily to pray to 
Almighty God for the good preservation of your Majesty from all enemies bodily 
and ghostly, and for the increase of all goodness, heavenly and earthly, during 
my life, as I do, and will do, whatsoever become of me.” — Note, pp. 93 — 95. 

It is needless to add that his application was unsuccessful. The funeral 
pyre awaited only the kindling torch ; but his hour was not yet come. 
In the mean time another, and a more illustrious victim, the deposed 
Jane, prepared for her hard fate. 

We reluctantly pass over an interesting debate upon transubstantiation, 
— that doctrine so “hard to be understood,” — the “ truBy real, and sulh- 
stantial presence of the Lord’s body under the appearances of bread and 
wine,’' which was decided, it may be well supposed, in favour of the Ro- 
manist. A sudden insurrection on the part 6f a few persons of distinction 
was made the pretext for the more speedy removal of the deposed Queen. 
She intrepidly met her fate ; having previously beheld her husband, the 
Lord Guildford, on the^caffold from the window of her prison, Suflblk 
followed next; and to him succeeded Lord Thomas Grey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. * Mr. Soames he^re arrests the course of his history to 
notice the popular story of “ The Spirit in the Wall acquiring an 
importance only from the triumphant manner assumiS in relating it by 
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certain Romish writers. Though somewhat foreign to our graver pur- 
pose, we insert it for the amusement of the curious reader : 

About the 14th of March, some extraordinary sounds werf heard from a wall 
in Alderc^te-street, and considerable crowds were soon collected, in consequence, 
around me spot. An address to the bystanders was evidently meant by the 
invisible agent, but unfortunately, the sounds uttered were somewhat inarticulate. 
'fheAj were, however, persons in the street who professed themselves able to 
distinguish the words which thus mysteriously fell upon the ear. Tliesc inter- 
preters informed such as listened to tliem, that the voice denounced innumerable 
woes to the nation, if the Spanish match, the mass, amicular confessions, and 
other Romish usages were not immediately abandoned. In this world all im- 
positions are certain of a temporary success, for none are ever set on foot which 
some people do not feel an interest in forwarding, and many men appear to find 
the momenta in which the ingenuity of another is exerted in deceiving them, 
among the happiest in their lives. The wonder of Aldersgate-street, accordingly, 
known as the spirit in the wall^ and pronounced of an origin undoubtedly angelic, 
ipeedily became the talk of London. At length the Lord Mayor found himself 
called upon to interfere, and the whole affair immediately assumed a very intel- 
ligible character. Elizabeth Crofts, a girl of eighteen, had undertaken, it appeared, 
to deliver these oracular denunciations through a tube applied to a fissure in the 
wall. Among those who favoured the crowd with information as to the precise 
import of her half-articulate effusions, were, of course, individuals concerned in 
arranging the plot. Tlie principal, with seven accomplices, were committed to 
prison, and the girl did public penance for her imposture at St. Paul’s Cross. — 
Pp. 130, 131. 

The second parliament had met and separated without having 
sanctioned any act of importance, when the persecution of the non- 
conformists, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer was renewed. The 
historian has recorded at some length the defence of these unhappy 
men ; and we earnestly point the reader's attention to the pages in 
which these particulars are detailed ; — we know not how to select a 
part without injury to the whole. Ch. ii. pp. 143 — 216. Mr. Soames 
upholds the arguments advanced by this illustrious band of sufferers 
in their several disputations with sound reasoning, and displays great 
biblical knowledge. The sufferings of the most learned and virtuous,nay, 
the most loyal among her subjects, did not so much occupy the Queen, 
but that she could indulge the pleasing prospect of a speedy union 
with her cousin. On the 25th July, 1554, Mary gave her hand to the 
Spanish Prince ; and the complete restoration of England to Popery 
was now at band. Bishop Boner especially visited his diocese, with the 
view of preparing it for this event, and the whole prelacy moved in 
concert. Some of Boner’s articles of inquiry (thirty-seven) will be 
found entertaining, though not very instructive; others, worthy of 
observation, as shewing the opinions of such as then presided over the 
English Church, respecting a point upon which doubts hav^e been 
agitated among divines — * Whether any priests, having been ordained 
st^ismatically, have officiated in the Church, although not yet reconciled 
or Mn»tted by the Ordinary.’ The reader will do well to consult Mr. 
Soames and his notes for a solution to this query. P. 227. 
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Mary, now openly identified with the'Romish party, summoned a new 
parliament, herself and husband gracing its opening by their presence, 
and by a display great magnificence. Its first act was the repeal of 
Cardinal Pole's attainder. All well-informed men deprecated his return : 
he was oppressively intolerant, and had great influence over the 
Queen. Mr. S. records an extraordinary composition«of the CardfVial, 
addressed to Philip and Mary, which led to a confidential communica- 
tion on the part of the Queen, (through the imperial ambassador at the 
English Court), (p. 250) then to the offer of the See of Canterbury, and 
eventually to his landing at Dover, arrangements having been made 
for his reception in England. Pole’s reception in tlje great chamber at 
Whitehall, (the national assembly for family reasons being there held,) 
and his oration to the two houses, is extremely well worthy of observa- 
tion, but too long for insertion. Mr. Soames passes a severe but well 
merited comment upon the offensive hardihood of expression in this 
speech of the Romish Legate. But it had its effect. A humble suppli- 
cation (in Latin) besought the royal pair to intercede with Pole for 
absolution in behalf of the nation ! Philip and Mary graciously conde- 
scended to use their infiuence with the Cardinal 1 And the Cardinal as 
graciously made himself responsible for their redemption to papal 
favour. But of this satis super que, « 

Parliament proceeded to gratify the wishes of the Court, and a bill to 
repeal all Henry's acts in prejudice to the Papacy passed the Lords in 
December. Another, to revive the iniquitous statutes against the 
Lollards, passed also in the same month ; and a third, for the punish- 
ment of all preachers who “ should pray that God would turn tlie 
Queen's heart from idolatry to true religion.” It is some consolation 
to find that in this degenerate assembly, thirty-nine gentlemen were 
found to absent themselves wholly from the House, from their supposed 
attachment to the Reformation. But we must, however reluctantly, 
curtail our analysis. 

The two following years, beginning with the martyrdoms of Rogers 
and Hooper, and ending with that of Cranmer, are replete with interest 
to all who honour the memoirs of those illustrious defenders of the 
Faith (pp. 338—528). Their wisdom in upholding the Creed for 
which they so intrepidly died — the interest their sufferings excited 
in the pbpulace, and the dawning disgust for Romanism consequent 
upon these authorized murders, are feelingly and eloquently told by 
Mr. Soames. Even at this remote period of time, purged as it is from 
the horrors that disgraced that age of bigotry and persecution, we 
enter moat deeply into the arduous trials those holy Fathers under- 
went. Blessed as we are with the pure light, that faintly, at the first, 
issuing from these days of darkness, now shines upon us with its 
meridian splendour, we cannot divest ourselves of lively and indignant 
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feeling, that zeal, under the ‘mask of religion, thus growing into 
intolerant cruelty, should have marked her progress by the blood of 
her opponents. Happily the Marian persecution wa^ destined soon to 
close a brief, but barbarous, career. Mary quickly followed to the 
grave the last of her victims, and within four and twenty hours of her 
desfth her favourite Cardinal was no more. We subjoin the summary 
which Mr. Soames has given of Mary's character, which is politically 
and personally just. 

Queen Mary was thin, and low of stature. Her mouth was large, and although 
she was short-sighted, her eyes were animated. Her warmest admirers forbore 
to claim for her the praise of beauty, but they attributed this deficiency to ill 
usage undergone in lier youth. Before her troubles, they said, she had been 
handsome, ller understanding being good, and having been well cultivated, she 
was ju-etty thoroughly mistress of Latin, and able to converse in both French and 
Spanish. Nor was she ignorant of Italian. Her father’s love for music was a 
security against any neglect of her education in that point. She was, accord- 
ingly, a very respectable performer both iq)on the liarpsicliord and guitar. In 
disposition, she was bold and firm, even to obstinacy. In religious observances 
she was most exact, never failing to hear mass once in every morning. Often, 
indeed, she heard it twice ; and in the after part of the day, it was her invariable 
habit to attend vespers and the compline. On the principal festi\ als, she regularly 
received thcj Kuebarist, dressing herself upon such occasion in her jewels, and in 
her most sjdendid attire. She seems, indeed^’ have imbibed the most complete 
veneration for the consecrated wafers of Romanism ; being upon her knees before 
such of them as were reserved in her own oratory, for a considerable portion 
every day. The last act of her life was tlie hearing of mass. She probably 
found herself going fast, and therefore desired, that, early as the hour was, a priest 
should come and receive the sacrament in her presence. She continued to gaze 
upon him until he had accomjdishcd his task, and then closed her eyes to open 
them no more on this side of the grave. Mary’s religious profession was not 
unproductive of its proper fruits. Her life was strictly moral, and she shewed a 
very' commendable degree of feeling for the poor' around her country residences; 
often visiting their abodes, dressed os a private gentlewoman, and iiupiiring their 
wants, in order to relieve them. In tlie despatcli of public affairs, she was, as in 
every thing else, perfectly methodical, regularly devoting to it licr afterpoons. 
Any time that she found upon her hands, after having attended to tlie ^ calls of 
devotion and business, she spent ordinarily in needle-work ; furniture for the 
altar, or other things connected with religious wOrsh^^l^eing the general objects 
of her manual, if^dustry. Mary’s habits, in short, were fhose of a professed and 
siheere devotee. Hence, as an Abbess she would have been admirable. But she 
was fai* tooMYtnxiw-minded for the government of a kingdom, especially at the 
time, and uhaeif the circumstances in which she mounted the throne. — Pp. 592-r- 

If in our review of the martyrdorps of this ill-fated reign, wc have 
passed over the circumstance pf Cranmer’s dissimulation to^yards the 
close of his life, it is not that we wish to be considered the apologists 
for this questionable act of the venerable Arctibishop:— nor have we 
any reason for charging Mr. Soames with any want of fidelity in 
recording this act of momentary aberration from principle. It is 
evident from what he has recorded, that thejaimuage of his lips was 
dot the language of his heart. The offending was first committed 
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to the flames, and his latest words conveyed an unqualified denial of 
the “ Pope, and his false doctrine.” In a note accompanying the 
detail of Crannn(|-’s martyrdom, some questions put by Mr. Butler, 
in his Book of the Roman Catholic Church, are ably and satisfactorily 
answered. 

During tlie greater part of Mary’s jeign, Elizabeth had conforfbed 
to the established religion. What Creed the new Queen w'ould espouse, 
became thus an object of anxious speculation. It is said that the dying 
Queen had made it her urgent request that Elizabeth would not disturb 
the reigning opinions. (See a copious note on this question, p» 599.) 
But her refusal of Philip’s offer of marriage sooi\ evidenced to what 
party her inclinations did not lean. After an interval of feverish excite- 
ment on tlie part of Romanists and Reformers, the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, and King Edward’s second Service Book was directed to be 
used in all places of public worship. In vain the Convocation 
endeavoured to make a stand for the Papal faith in the earlier stages 
of its existence. Tlie corporal presence, transubstantiation, and the 
propitiatory character of the mass, were stoutly maintained. No notice 
however was taken of them. I’he following spirited reply was given by 
Elizabeth to the declaration Q|jArchbishop Heath, that neither Mary 
nor her successors could depart from their engagements to suppress 
liieresy without incurring disgrace and humiliation. 

Ah for me and my homv^ we wifi serve the Lord. -Being resolved to imitate 
Josiah, who assembled the elders of Judea and Jerusalem, in order to make, 
under their advice, a c<iveiiaiit with God, I lately called together my clergy and 
my parliament My object was to hind myself and my people unto the Lord, 
and not unto the Konum see. My sister’s power extended not to contract the 
obligations which have just been nientioued. Our records shew' that the papal 
jurisdiction over thisr realm is an usiirpatimi, and they fully justify the statutes 
which have lately been enacted. It is by diving into and following the precedents 
which have come down to me from a long line of predecessors that 1 mean to 
rule. ' And I hope that in this my successors will follow my example. My 
crown is no way subject to any power whatever, save to that of Christ, the King 
of kings. I shall, tlierej^i^ esteem as enemies, both to (iod and myself, all such 
of my subjects as shall hereafter ow n any foreign or usui’ped au^^ority within my 
realm. — Pp. 662, 663. ^ 

Boner was the first who refused to swear to the Oath bf^tSuprcmacy. 
He was accordingly deprived of the bishopric : very soon after the 
whole body of prelates (one accommodating bishop only ‘’excepted) 
followed the example of Boner. « But the great body of the clergy 
complied, and the new acts occasioned less inconvenience than might 
have been expected fi;om a change so total as that of Romanism to 
Protesttantism. And indeed it is refreshing to pause awhile on the 
contemplation ofi these peaceful days after the scenes of bloocj that 
marked those of the bigoted Mary. No pyres flamed to punish those 
who refused to wea^ religion of their queen. For the fires of per- 
secution were now substituted, the voice of persuasion and the argument 
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of eloquence; and before these mild monitors bigotry fast fled. It was 
rare that obstinacy was punished witli a prison, and rarer still that their 
punishment was long persisted in. Where severity t exercised, it 
was called forth by the acts of the delinquent : but conciliation was the 
favourite weapon. Even in the resumption of the English Form of 
Prayer, alferatiofhs were made to meet the prejudices of the Romish 
party ; and in many instances with success. The Pope’s bull of excom- 
munication in the eleventh year of Elizabeth, first lighted the fire- 
brand of sedition. To silence the hopes of those who were calculating 
upon a political change, an early organization of the hierarchy w'as 
resorted to. Parker, an able and amiable man, and a zealous reformer, 
was appointed to the Sec of Canterbury. “ The Anglican establish- 
ment,” observes our author, “ soon presented the spectacle of a religious 
society, apostolical in its constitution, rejecting both the papal super- 
stition and medieval errors.” To this consummation, the publication 
of Foxe’s Martyrology considerably tended. 'I'liis work, so familiar 
to the ecclesiastical scholar, is principally an historical exposure of the 
Papacy ; and his “ relations are more than ordinarily worthy of 
reliance.” Calvin, the great apostle of Geneva, in a letter to some 
of those who sought his opinion on the Anglican usages, sent his 
(qualified) approbation of the me.'rsures of the Reformation. About this 
time an overture was made by Pope Pius IV. (see note for this appeali 
to Elizabeth,) in which he announced his disposition to recognize 
Elizabeth’s legitimacy : and not only this, but to sanction the English 
Service Book — upon condition! that her Majesty should formally 
acknowledge the papal supremacy. We need not add, that the 
overture was declined, not uncourteously it would seem ; for amongst 
other potentates united to the Council of Trent, Elizabeth was 
especially singled out, to the great derogation, as some thought, from 
the papal dignity. But the English Cabinet was proof against the 
insidious offers of the Pontiff. Elizabeth’s refusal was spirited, and to 
the point. While this Trentine council was providing for the perpetual 
dominion of the papal empire over ignorance and superstition, an 
important ’measure was adopted in England. The Forty-two Articles 
compiled under C^yanmer’s authority were carefully considered. Some 
salutary retrenchments wen^ made, and Thirty-nine was the number of 
the Articles in the amended form, recl^ivingan unanimous consent from 
the Convocation: *4hus authenticating a doctrinal formulary which 
has ever since guided the national belief of England. Second 
Book of Homilies and a Catechism were also authorized by this 
Convocation. 

Here!* Mr. Soames closes his long anil laborious work. We hope we 
have been liberal in our analysis : we are sure it well merits all the 
attji^tion we have given it, and the praise we have bestowed upon it. 
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Sincerely lioping we shall meet again, we take leave of him for the 
present, more convinced from the perusal of his interesting History 
of the blessing^ of the Reformation. 

To the wisdom of Elizabeth’s religious choice her native land has borne unin- 
teiTupted testimony over since her auspicious occupation of its throne. From 
that celebrated ej)nch England has made a constant progress in all that gives 
dignity to men, and power to nations. That a scriptural faith is the main flnirce 
of lier glorious and happy pre-eminenef, may fairly be inferi^d from the 
notorious facts, tluit countries, like herself reformed, are more intelligent and 
flourishing than those which yet adhere to Home; and that, of these latter 
regions, lliose are most prosperous and enlightened in which this adherence is 
the loosest. JVotestantism indeed, by teaching only doctrines unquestionable, 
excluding all usages that are not simphi and rational, offering no hope of accep- 
tance with (lod unless through genuine contrition, and opening unreservedly the 
channels of information, has an obvious tendi-ncy to nurture masculine intelli- 
gence and sound morality: the only secure foundations of individual happiness 
and national importance. 


Art. II . — Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India^ from Calcutta to Bombay , 1824 — 5, (with Notes upon 
Ceylon^) an jlccount of a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces, 182G, and Letters written in India, By the late Bight 
Rev, Reginald IIeber, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, London, 
INIurray, 1828. 2 vols. 4 to. pp.^681 & 515. 4/. 14^. 6 c/. 

(Continued from page 2B6.J 

Our notice of this interesting work in the last Number concluded 
with an account of the Bisliop’s proceedings at Chunar, an important 
station in the immediate vicinity of Benares, and a station where, it is 
gratifying to add, a church had been erected and hitherto maintained, 
without any assistance from Government. Having taken leave of his 
friends at this place, “ with a more earnest wish to meet again than 
travellers can often liope to feel,’* the Bisliop embarked on September 
13th, and proceeded along the river to Allahabad. Here he continued 
ten days, during which interval he confirmed twenty persons, two of 
them natives, and preached and administered the Sacraments to seventy 
or eighty, of whom some were natives, or in the native dress. The 
residents here are exceedingly anxious for a chaplain; “ but,” adds the 
Bishop, “ that one should be appointed at this time I entertain but fi w 
hopes, though it is very sad that such a congregation should want one.” 
It is sad indeed! — On the jouniey froxrf Allahabad to Cawnpoor, a 
circumstance occurred to Mr. Corrie, who was following the Bishop 
with his family, which is attended with peculiar interest, as it evinces 
beyonA^contradiction (hat the prejudices of caste, so deeply rooted, and 
formerly considered so utterly insuperable, are rapidly giving way to a 
more rational, and more liberal spirit. 

Our caravan continued to arrive during the day, which cleared up towards 
the evening, but not time enough to prevent all our bedding from being hopelessly 
wet through. Meantime we were not quite without employment, since besides 
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seeing our horses taken care of, we had all manner of complaints to adjudicate 
between the \dllagers, our servants and sepoys, and two companies more of sepoys 
who were also dnven into shelter. I could not help feeling very uncomfortable 
about the Corries and their children. The people who cany; up said they had 
obtained shelter in the house of Zemindar, but whether a gig and palanquin 
could get through the waters which were between us, was more than we could 
form a judgment of. At length, just as we had given them up and were sitting 
dowif to dinner, th^ arrived, happily all well, and having received a hospitable 
entcrtainmeiit from the Zemindar ill question, at whose house they had asked 
permission to boil a little gruel for the cliildren, and who had iinmedialely iin itcd 
them into a comfortable verandah, and though a Hindoo, sent to jmrehase them 
a fowl and currie. The Archdeacon expressed much unwillingness to cat these 
in his house, knowing, he said, how strong a prejudice would, a few years since, 
have been excited against such a step. But on his saying, “ Oh! do not let us 
pollute your house,” the good man returned an answer which, Mr. Coirie oli- 
served, shewed, more than most things, how fast caste was wearing away, — “ We 
have different customs, but are we not of the same flesh and blood ? — My house 
is much honoured by your company.” — Pp. 3(50, .‘jOl. 

On the 9th of October, after a wearisome and even perilous journey 
through a country inundated on all sides, the Bishop arrived at Cawn- 
poor, where, on Sunday the 11th, he confirmed upwards of eighty 
persons, and visited on the following day a regimental school, on the 
national system, and conducted extremely well. He quitted this place 
on the 18th, and entered the dominions of the King of Oude, being 
attended by an increased guard ; — a precaution which the disturbed 
state of the province rendered e^Tpedient, if not indispensable. At 
Lucknow, the capital, a city 110 miles NN.W. of Allahabad, with 
a population of 300,000, there are a considerable number of Chris- 
tians, so that the Bishop had numerous congregations, both at the 
Cantonments and the Residency, the two Sundays which he stayed : 
nor were his utmost exertions wanting to render this visit productive 
of permanent good. I had,” he says, “ twelve candidates for Confirma- 
tion, and administered the Sacrament to twenty-five people, and found 
the people extremely anxious to assemble for public worship. The first 
Sunday indeed I preached three times, and twice the second, besides 
giving two confirmation lectures on the Friday and Saturday, and 
some otb^r occasional duty.” If this would require exertion even in 
England, how much more in India, where, as the Bishop writes to the 
Rev. J. J. Blunt, “ no comparison can be formed between the degree of 
fatigue occasioned by clerical duties in England and in India, when 1 
come out of the pulpit with nfy lawn sleeves as if they had been soaked 
in water !” 

On Monday, Nov. 1, the Bishop quitted Lucknow, with spirits 
greatly depressed, as be was again separated from friends whom he had 
learnt sincerely to regard, and who had become not less cordially 
attached to him. It was, to use his own words, altogether a sad 
leave-taking.” Tlie nature of his journey indeed rendered the attend- 
ance of some friend essentially desirable, and too soon was. he to 
experience the need of such a companion; for on the 3d he felt extremely 
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ill, through the whole day, and watf much perplexed what to do, 
being some days’ journey from any medical adviser. The native 
attendants, whon[i|the Bishop had attached to his person, as he conciliated 
the regard of every one who came within the sphere of his influence, 
expressed their concern and sympathy in various simple and unaffected 
ways, of which the best and most useful was, that the invalid hearfl no 
needless noise during the whole day ; and if a voice were raised, “ chiip ! 
chup ! silence ! silence !” follow^ed immediately. Through the mercy 
of God, however, the remedies w^hich he took, almost in utter ignorance, 
proved successful, and he was enabled to continue his journey, arriving 
on the 10th at Shahjehanpoor, and on tlie 13th ^t Bareilly, a j)oor 
ruinous tow'n, from which the Himalaya mountains are visible in clear 
weather. It is the capital of Rohilcund, and about 142 miles N. W. 
of Lucknow'. 

At Bareilly, on the l ith, the Bishop had the satisfaction to find a 
numerous congregation of the civil and military officers, with their 
families, as well as a good many Christians of humbler rank. He bad 
sixteen communicants, and on the following day baptized a number of 
c]iildren,and married three couples ; and, wliat is peculiarly remarkable, 
there was among the latter, one young woman, a native, but engaged 
to be married to an English soldier, .who was a candidate for baptism. 
She was at once, under tlie most liopefiil appearances, baptized and 
married. From this place the Bishop determined to proceed to 
Almorah, an important station, at the very extremity of the British terri- 
tory, ICO miles E. N.E. of Delhi, and nearly 1000 miles from Calcutta. 
His motives for undertaking this arduous journey deserve and demand 
to be stated in his own words, for his own words alone can do them 
justice. 

I liad been for some time in much doii])t as to the expediency, afl(*r the many 
delays I had experienced in my journey, of proceeding to Almorah, but what 1 
heard during these few days at Hareilly determined me in the aflinnative. I hough 
an important station, it has nev'er been visited by uiiy clergyman ; and I was very 
anxious not only to give a Sunday to its secluded flock, but to ascertaiii what 
facilities existed for obtaining for them the occasiomd visits, at least, of a minister 
of religion, and for eventually spreading the Gosj)el among these mountaineers, 
and beyond them into Tliihet and Tartary. Tlic formci of tlusc objects 1 have 
good hopes of being able to accomplish j a residence in these cold and bracing 
regions may, in many cases, d<^as much good to chaplains and niissionaiies, 
exhausted by the heat of the plains, as a voyageAo Europe would do ; and good 
men may be well employed here, wild are unequal to exertion in other parts of 
our Eastern Empire. To the second there are many obstacles, not likely, as yet, 
to be overcome j and in encountering which considerable prudence and model a- 
tion will be necessary. But there are facilities and encouragements, 'ilso, which I 
did not expect to find; and if God spare me life and opportunities, I yet hope to 
see Christianity revived, through this channel, in countries where, under a 
corrupted fonn indeed, it is said to have once flourished widely through the 
labours of the Nestorians. My opinion as to the advantage which might anse 
from such a visit, was fully confirmed; and I found reason to believe that late as 
the season was, and much as I have to do, the present is likely to be tlie best, it 
not the only opportunity for such an excursion.— I’p. 443, 444. 
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At a village called Shaliee, Bishop Heber joined Mr. Boulderson, the 
collector of the district, who had kindly waited there two days that the 
Bkhop might overtake him, in the hope that his local^.knowledge might 
be, as indeed it proved in a more than ordinary degree, serviceable. 
The two great dangers of this journey were fever and tigers. In fact 
thene is one distyct, through which, during many months of the year, it 
is certain death to pass; and on the approach of this period every living 
thing forsakes it as if by instinct. Mr. Boulderson, from whom he parted 
with regret, left him on the 24<th of November, and on the SOth he arrived 
in safety at Almorah, situated on the side of a steep hill. We will here 
gratify our readers with tw^o brief extracts, the former expressive of 
the Bishop’s feelings on that occasion, the latter strikingly indicative of 
that kindliness of heart which none ever possessed in a more eminent 
degree. 

Sundaff^ November 28. — Tliis day I enjoyed the gratification of being the first 
Protestant minister who l)ad preached and administered tlie sacraments in so 
remote, yet so celebrated, a region. 1 had a very respectable congregation of, I 
believe, all the Christian irdiabitants of Almorah and llavelbagh. Mr. Adams 
allowed me to make use of the two principal rooms in his liousc, which by the 
help of the folding doors between them, accommodated thirty or thirty-five 
persons with ease. — P. 'Ifto. 

I had a singular instance this evening of the fact how mere children all 
soldiers, and I think especially sepoys, are when jmt a little out of their usual 
way. On going to the place where my escort was hutted, J found that tliere was 
not room for them all under its shelter, and that fo\ir wore )>veparing to slee}) on 
the open field. Within a hundred yards stood another similar hut unoeciH)ied, 
a little out of repair, hut tolerably teiiantahle. “ AMiy do you not go thither?” 
was my question. “ We like to .sleep all t(*gethei,” was their answer. “ But 
why not bring the brauebes here, and make your own liut larger? Sec, I will 
shew you the wa 3 \” 'i'hcy started up immediately, in great a})])art‘nt delight, 
every man brought a bough, and the work Avas dtmc in five minutes, being only 
interrupted every now and then by exclamations of “ Good, good, poor man’s 
provider!” — P. oOS. 

At Moradabad, on the 12th of December, the Bishop read prayers, 
preached, and administered the sacrament in the Collector’s house to 
a congregation of about twenty persons. — Mr. Okeden and Mr. 
Williams, the Assistant Register, on purpose to be present, actually 
returned from the camp, about forty miles off.” Unquestionably this — 
and it is not an insulated case — displays anything but indifference to 
religion in the British Residents. On the 1 8th the Bi.shop arrived at 
Meerut, and was met by excellent and exemplary chaplain, the 
Rev. Henry Fisher, with two of Ms sons, one a chaplain on the 
Company’s establishment, affording perhaps the first instance of father 
and son being engaged together in the office of the ministry within our 
Indian possessions. The effect produced by the persevering and 
zealous labours of Mr. Fisher deserves to be particularly noticed.* 

•"There is in this part ol* tlie Journal an account of an Indian Princess, called the 
Begum Sumroo, or Summers, which coincides most singularly with the description of the 
Beglnn Montrcville, in Sir Walter Scott’s last work. The Chronicles of the Canongate, 
First jSerics. Our limits will not admit of quotation — but it occurs in page 543. 
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pccnnher 19, — The clmrch, which I havc'dcscrihcd, was consecrated this day 
witli tlie usufil forms. Tlie congregation was \ery niinierous and attentive the 
singing considerably bettor than at Calcutta, and the a])pearaneo of every thing 
hi^dily honourable, t)oth to the chaplain and injlitary oHicers of this important 
station. I had the gratification of hearing iny own hymns, “ Ih igliti'st and 
best,” and that for St. Stcjdien’s day, sung better than I ever heard them in a 
church before. It is a remarkable thing, that one of the earliest, the largest, and 
handsomest churches in India, as well as on^of the best orgads, should be mund 
in so remote a situation, and in sight of the Himalaya mountains. The evening 
service was very well attended, and this is more creditable, inasmuch, as I have 
elsewhere observed, all who tlum come are volunteers, whereas attendance in the 
morning is a part of military jnirade. — P. .541. 

On the 22d of December, the Bishop went with Mr. Fisher to a small 
congregation of native Christians, to whom, not being able to give them 
a service on Sunday, he preaches and reads prayers on this day (Wednes- 
day). The conduct of the Indian government, towards those natives 
who embrace Christianity, is here severely censured, and wdth the 
strictest justice. If the presiding powders of India will not facilitate 
the course of the w aters of life, surely they cannot be called upon, by 
maxims of selfish policy, to impede the vivifying stream ; yet this they 
do, most effectually, by removing converted natives from situations of 
honour and of contidence. An instance of this is here given, and 
another occurs at page 526, On Dec. 24, the Bishop confirmed above 
250 people, young and old, of wl/om bctw’een forty and fifty were 
natives converted to Christianity by Mr. Fisher, and on Christmas Day 
administered the Sacrament to above 200 communicants, out of a very 
large congregation, in a building calculated to contain 3000 persons. 
And all this — hear it, ye short-sighted politicians, who would set limits 
to the progress of the everlasting Gospel — in a place 1000 miles from 
Calcutta. Is not this an approximation to the fulfilment of the glowing 
prediction of the Christian Poet ? 

Be tlic.se tliy trophies, Queen of many Isles ! 

On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles; 

First by thy guardian-voice to India led 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven -horn light shall stream; 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme; — 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel ; 

Strange chiefs admire, and turbaned warriors kneel ; 

The prostrate East submit hec jewelled pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the crucified. 

Grant — Mesf oration of Learning in the East, 

• 

On the 28th, the Bishop commenced a journey soon to lead through 
a “ waste bowling wilderness” of the most wild and frightful character, 
where no medical assistance could be procured for several days, and he 
therefore gladly accepted the services and attendance of Dr, Smith, 
which were proffered him by General Ileyncll. On the 29Ui they 
arrived in Delhi, the nominal capital of Hindostan, and the residence 
of that'shadow of departed majesty, the Great Mogul. To this fallen 
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sovereign the Bishop was presented on the Jlst, and offered among his 
gifts the very appropriate one of the Arabic Bible, and Hindoostanee 
Common Prayer, the only oflering made at his own clijirge, it being the 
custom for the Company to receive all presents and defray all expenses, 
which is, generally speaking, anything but a profitable exchange. 

Oh Jan.^ 2, 1S25, the Bishop) confirmed about twenty persons, and 
afterwards preached, and administered the sacrament— -the congrega- 
tion was numerous, and there were near forty communicants ; in the 
evening also there was a good congregation. On the 3d he left Delhi, 
and on the 9th, spent the Sabbath at Muttra, where he collected a small 
congregation of tw'cpty-five persons, six’of whom staid the Sacrament, 
and baptized a few children ; certainly as honourably and perhaps even 
as usefully employed in “ tending these few sheep in the wilderness,” as 
when preaching to admiring thousands in a thronged cathedral. On 
the 12th he met the celebrated convert Abdul Messeeh, of which 
remarkable character he gives the following simple, candid, and most 
interesting account : 

Archdeacon Covric’s celebrated convert, Abdul Messpob, breakfasted this 
morning at Mr. Irving’s; be is a very fine old man, wilb a magnificent grey 
beard, and nuicb more geiillemanly manners than any Christian native wliom I 
have scon. II is rank, indeed, pre\i(ms to liis conversion, was rather elevated, 
since bo was Master of the Jewels to the court of Oude, an appointment of higher 
estimation in Eastern palaces than in those of Europe, and tlie holder of which 
has always a high salar>^ Abdul Messeeh’s pres(*nt appointments, as Christian 
missionary^ are sixty rupees a month, and of this he gives away at least half! 
Who can dare to say that this man has changed his faith from any interested 
motives? He is a very good Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic scholar, but 
knows no English. There is a small congregation of nati\'e C'lirislians, converted 
by Mr. Corrie when he was chaplain at Agra, and now kept together by Abdul 
Messeeh. The earnest desire of this good man is to be ordained a clergyman of 
the Clmrcli of England, and if Ciod s])ares his life and mine, 1 hope during tlie 
Ember weeks hi this next autumn, to confer orders on him. He is every way 
fit for them, and is a most sincere Christian, quite free, so far as I could observe, 
from all conceit or enthusiasm. His long Eastern dress, his long grey beard, and 
his calm resigned countenance, give him already almost the air of an apostle. — 
P. 588. ^ 

At Agra, though suffering severely from indisposition, and contrary 
to the advice of his medical attendant, the Bishop preached, and 
administered the Sacrament, having on the Friday previous confirmed 
forty persons, half of whom were native Christians and converts of the 
excellent Corrie. On the llUh he commenced his arduous and perilous 
journey through the independent state's of Western India. His bearers, 
who at first refused to go beyond the limits of the Company's sw’ay> 
were induced for a small sum of money to promise that they would 
follow him to the ivorld's end. No&is their reluctance to be wondered 
at — the Bishop could not wholly conceal the perils of the journey froiji 
himself. 

They, all say they never heard of such a journey as mine before, and that 
“ mountains nor any thing else stand Jn my way.” This is all absurd 
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cnougli at the present moment ; but the /-ecollection of where I am, and the 
circumstances of convenience and safety under which I have traversed, and am 
about, if it please God, to traverse regions which are laid down as a Urra in- 
cognita in Arrowsi|iith’s map of 1816, ought to make, and I hope does make, a 
strong impression on my mind, of thanklulnerfs to that Great God, whose pro- 
vidence has opened to the British nation so wide and so untried a field of 
usefulness — and of anxiety, lest wc should any of us, in our station, fall short of 
those duties which this vast increase of power and dominiorv imposes on »s. 1 

am often ready to break into lairicntationil that, where so much is^o do in my 
own peculiar profession, the means at my disposal enable mo to accomplish so 
little. But I ought to be anxious, far more, not to fall short in my exertions of 
those means which I have, and to keep my attention steadily fixed on professional 
objects, in order that, what I cannot do myself, 1 may at least lead others to think 
of, and perhaps to accomjdish. — Pp. 591, 595. 

Arriving at Futtehpoor on the 18tb, he parted there with his friend 
Mr. Lushington, of whom he speaks in terms of the most affectionate 
regard. On the 20th he received a message from the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, in whose territories be now was, with a present of fruit, brought 
by a Vakeel, a man of some rank. Here is incidentally, (page G06,) a 
noble testimony to the distinguished merit of the eminent historian of 
Central India, Sir Jolm Malcolm. On the 28tb the Bishop arrived at Jye- 
poor, a city of 60, 000 souls, where, on the 30th, he preached and read 
prayers at the Residency, and christened Colonel Paper’s little girl.” 
Shortly after he lost a faithful and attached servant in the soubahdar, an 
interesting account of whose death is*given, Vol. II. p. 17. In this stage 
of their march they were alarmed by robbers, and actually prepared to 
meet an attack ; happily the alarm was without foundation, and on the 
7th of February they arrived in safety at Ajraerc, and the day following 
at Nusseerabad. 

During my stay at, Nusseerabad I was tlie guest of Brigadier Knox, the oldest 
cavalry officer now in India, and wdio has not seen England since he was a boy. 
His house liad as yet b(‘en the oidy place for divine service, but was not nearly 
largo cnougli for tlie station. There is a ball-room of sufficient size, but objections 
bad been made to using this as a church also, wliieh I soon obviated, and the 
])laee was directed to be got ready for Sunday. On the Saturday preceding I 
held a confirmation, when I administered the rite to twenty-seven people, the 
good old Brigadier at their head. On Sunday 1 had a congregation ol about 120, 
of whom thirty-two staid for the sacrament. This was an interesting sight in a 
land where fifteen years ago very few Christians had ever penetrated. — ^Vol. II. 
p. 36. 

At Nusseerabad, on the 14th of February, the Bishop’s course was 
arrested by the distressing intelligence of the severe illness of his infant. 
After a painful mental struggle he determined to proceed, not only 
fulfilling his original design, but resolving to include Bombay also in bis 
visitation. The reason which led to this determination was, that while 
he would gain little time by giving up Bombay, the sacrifice of pro- 
bable usefulness would be very^reat. Accordingly be proceeded, 
though wdth a heavy heart, through the country of the Rajpoots and 
the Bheels, of whom a most lively description is given, and on the 27th 
of February, read prayers and preached in the drawing-room at Sir David 

VOL. X. NO. VI. ’3a 
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Ochterlony*s house, to a congregation of nearly a hundred. Hr did not, 
however, find another opportunity of exercising his clerical functions, 
till on the 19th of March he arrived at Baroda, in t^e Bombay Pre- 
sidency, having on the day before been joined by Archdeacon Barnes, 
whom he had been acquainted with at Oxford in early life, and found 
but I'ttle altered, Here is a church, a small but convenient and elegant 
Gothic building, accommodating *400 persons extremely well, and raised 
at an expense of not more than 10,000 sicca rupees (about 2500/.) On 
Sunday, March 20, he consecrated the church, preached, and admini- 
stered the Sacrament, and having had an interview on his road with 
Swaamee Narrain, the Hindoo Reformer, which we regret that we can- 
not extract, arrived at Kairah, where he was hospitably received by 
Mr. Goode, the clergyman. 

Here the Bishop remained from March 26 to April 4, during which 
time he consecrated the church, a large and solid, but clumsy building 
—confirmed about seventy persons, and preached both on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. Here he received the utmost attention 
from all the gentlemen of the station, and has left upon record the 
honourable testimony, that, with the single exception of Meerut, there 
was no station from which he derived so much pleasure as Kairah. On 
the 15th he reached Surat, where is a neat and convenient church, which 
he consecrated on Sunday the 17tli, and then embarked on board the 
Vigilant Company’s ship, for Bombay, in the harbour of which the vessel 
anchored on the 19th about midnight. Here, on the 26th, the Bishop 
was joined by his wife and elder girl, from whom he had now been 
separated nearly eleven months. Doubtless on this interesting occasion 
he realized the full force of his own beautiful lines, written in anticipa- 
tion of such a meeting : 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea ; 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

On the 28th ho held his visitation, which was attended by the Arch- 
deacon, six Chaplains, and one Missionary, (a confirmation of 120 
children having occurred a few days before) ; and having made excur- 
sions to Elephanta and Salsette, in which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Heber, set off on the 27th of June, attended by Archdeacon Barnes, 
on a journey into the Deccafi. On tjie 29th he arrived at Poonah, 
though seriously indisposed, and on the following night was attacked 
by dysentery, which kept him pretty closely confined during his con- 
tinuance there. He however recovered sufficiently to confirm on 
Saturday about forty persons, and tcfconsecrate the church, and preach 
a sermon on Sunday to a numerous congregation. But the exertions of 
Mr. Robinson, the chaplain at Poonah, must be specifically noted in^ 
our pages. 
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The clmvcli is spacious and convenient, but in had architectural taste, and made 
still uglier, externally, by being covered with dingy blue wash, picked out with 
white. Mr. Robinson, the chaphiin, appears to draw very nuinerous and attentive 
cojigregations both in the mornings and evenings; the latter particularly, which 
is voluntary attendcUice, shewed as many soldiers nearly as the inorning’s parade ; 
and there ajjpeared good reason to think not only that the talents and zeal of the 
able and amiable minister produced the effect to be {Uiticipated, but that lie was 
well supported by the example and influence of Sir Charles Ctjlvilleand others in 
authority. — Vol. II. p. 209. 

On the 5 th of July the Bishop left Poonah, and on the 10th went to 
Mr. Baillie’s, the senior judge at Tannah, to consecrate the new church 
there the next day. The building, though small, is extremely elegant 
and convenient. On the 15th the Bishop and his lady took their final 
leave of Bombay, w'ith feelings of mingled gratulation and regret. 

Although we had long looked forward with Ocigerness to the moment when I 
should be at liberty to resume a journey which w^as to take us to Calcutta, and 
to unite us all once more together, we could not leave Bombay without regret. 
There were some persons whom we were sincerely pained to part w'itli there. 
We had met w’ith much and marked kindness and hospitality; we had enjoyed 
tlic society of several men of' distinguished talent, and all my views for the 
regulation and ad\antage of tlie clergy, and for tlie gradual advancement of 
('hiistianity, had met with a support beyond my hopes, and unequalled in any 
<)Uu'r part of India. 1 liad found old acquaintances in Sir Edward West and Sir 
Charles C hambers, and an old and valuable friend fas well as a sincerely attached 
and cordial one) in Archdeacon Barnes. Above all, however, I had enjoyed in 
the unreinitting kindness, the s])lendid hospitality, and agreeable conversation of 
Mr. EljJimstone, the greatest j)leasurc oT* the kind Avhich I have ever enjoyed 
either in India or Eur()])e. — P. 218’. 

Here we are compelled to close our view of this most interesting 
work, not however because the interest is exhausted ; for the account of 
the Bishop’s visit to Ceylon, (where he continued for six weeks,) writ- 
ten by Mrs. Ileber, vies in importance of subject and expressiveness 
of language with any part of the volume. Indeed, it displays through- 
out a congeniality not only of expression, but of thought and feeling, 
with the writer’s lamented husband, whicli it is delightful to observe. 
But for the circumstance of the Bishop being mentioned in the third 
person, this part of the volume is not distinguishable from the preced- 
ing. One extract must be permitted us, not so much for a specimen 
of the style, as from the interest of the subject to which it refers. — In 
this island the Bishop confirmed above 300. 

On our right was the church, a very pretty building, and behind us stood Mr. 
Ward’s house. 'Fhe whole scene was peculiarly interesting. Here we found two 
'’cry young men, with their wives childrdh, separated from all European 
society by many miles of country, impassable save in two directions, even to 
palanqueens, devoting themselves entirely to the service of their Maker, in 
spreading his religion among the heathen, and in the education of their famihes. 
The two families, indeed, seem to form but one household, living together m 
Christian fellowship, and with no other object but to serve their God, and do their 
duty to their neigld)dur. I have seldom been more ^al^ed, I may say alFected, 
than by this sight. I am aware how strong a prejudice there exists in many 
quarters to missions in general ; but I felt that if one of their strong^ op^nente 
could have witnessed what I then did, and could have informed himself of the 
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real good that is doing (not here alone, but by other missionaries in the island) 
by the silent, judicious, and unwearied labours of these good men, his opposition 
must have ceased. Mr. Mayor, who is son to our neighbour at Sliawbury, was 
originally brought up in the medical line, and passed a very|good examination: 
his surgical and medical knowledge are invaluable to himself and his neighbours, 
so far removed from all assistance ; and even during the short time we were his 
guests, we found their use in a sudden attack our little girl had, brought on by 
fatigife and over esortion — Pp. 2G2, 263. 

After a continuance of about four months at Calcutta, the Bishop 
again, on the SOth of January, 1826, left, “ with a heavy heart,*' his wife 
and children, for the visitation of Madras and Southern India. That 
heaviness of heart was, alas ! but too sadly prophetic ! 

Nor v’ife nor children more shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. THOMPSON. 

The voyage was “ tedious and not over pleasant." There were on 
board the ship thirty miserable invalid soldiers, with some women and 
children — who were apparently attentive to wbat Mr. Robinson (who 
attended the Bishop as chaplain) and the Bishop read and prayed — 
and each took it in turn to visit them every day. On Sundays, all 
the crew were decent and orderly in their attendance on divine service ; 
and the passengers, though a set little less motley than the crew, 
evinced much readiness to join in family prayer every evening. They 
reached Madras on the 25th of Feljruary, where the Bishop confirmed 
478 persons in St. George's church, and 120 more at Poonaniallee, a 
station about sixteen miles off. The visitation was attended by the 
Archdeacon and fifteen clergymen, including the Church Missionaries, 
and those of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
Bishop found the Society’s clergy extremely well disposed to be on 
friendly terms with those of England. Mr. Laurie, the junior 
minister, was one of the Bishop's most constant auditors. On the 
whole, he seemed highly gratified with the aspect of religion at Madras, 
as indeed his labours evinced. ** Here," he says, “ I was almost worn 
out, having preached (reckoning Charge and confirmation addresses) 
eleven times in little more than a fortnight, besides presiding at a large 
meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, visiting six 
schools, giving two large dinner parties, and receiving and paying visits 
innumerable !" 

On the ISth, Mr. Robinson and the Bishop left Madras. The 
melancholy sequel shall be told in th^ words of the Rev. Mr. KohloiF, 
Missionary to the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Agreeably to bis Lordship’s desire tke Tamul congregation assembled very 
early on Monday morning, the 3d of April, at the Mission Church in the Fort. 
His Lordship arrived at sun-rise, and after reading the usual prayers, he con- 
firmed, in Tamul, eleven young persons of the Trichinopoly mission. The service 
was solemn and affecting, and 1 sincerely hope that every one of those who were 
confirmed by the hands of our late dear father, were deeply impressed with a 
lively senso of the solemn act performed by them. The service was concluded 
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by tlie blessing pronounced by his Lordsliip in Tamul. After scr\’ice his Lordship 
took a view of the Mission C'hurch, and expressed his regret at the decayed state 
it was in, and tlie distress of the mission; adding, that afU'r deliberation, he would 
communicate his thoughts for the repair of the church, and the good of the 
Trichinopoly mission ; he also took a view of ^;he English and Tamul schools 
and tlie missionary’s house, which were built near the church. A great part of 
the Tamul congregation being still present, his Lordship exhorted them to be 
Christians not only in name but in reality, to shine as lights before the heathen 
among whom they lived. He promised to send them sooii*a missionary^ and 
wished that God would pour down his blessings upon them. He then very 
kindly took leave of me, and retired to the house of Mr. Bird, circuit judge. 
Little did I tliink that that was the la.st farewell — and never to see him again in 
this world ! Three hours had hardly elapsed since his Lordship left the church, 
when a rumour was spread in the Fort that his Lordsliip had been taken dead 
out of a bath, in which he went after his return from the Fort. 

The first notice was brought to me by one of the catechffets, who came running 
out of breath, and delivered the mournful news with bitter cries and lamentations. 
I could give no credit to the melancholy report, till it was confirmed by a note 
fi'om the Rev. Mr. MVight, which informed me that our dear father was no more 
an inliabitiint of this world. In the aftenioon I called on Mr. Robinson ; we shed 
our tears over the smiling countenance of our late dear departed father, and 
comforted ourselves with the thoughts of a better world, where there will be no 
sorrow’, and where all tears w ill bt‘ wiped away. It is mournful, indeed, to reflect 
upon the sudden and abru])t manner in wdiich our dear father w’as removed from 
our eyes, when w'c w'cre admiring the grace of God that appeared in him. To 
himself, how’ever, death W'as gain. He died like a good servant of his Lord, who 
found him engaged in his proper work. But our loss by his departure seems 
irrejiarable. We have lost a father, and this is a loss whicli God can alone make 
up. May He graciously grant that W’e may not be w’holly disappointed. 

Early the following morning 1 attended the funerjd of our late reverend father, 
W'hich was conducted with all the honours due to his blessed remains. It was a 
mournful and atHicting scene, indeed, which I have not witnessed since tlie death 
of the venerable Schwart’z. — Pp. 492, 493. 

Such and so mournful — yet so pregnant with consolation to all who 
sorrow not as others tliat have no hope — was the close of the earthly 
career of the second Indian Bishop. Of how few could that be said, 
which has been said of him, that, though his talents were of the highest 
order, they were surpassed by his virtues, while both were exceeded by 
his piety. We admire the memory of the learned, and cherish the 
remembrance of the virtuous— but the memory of the just is blessed. 

Wherever there is such an estimate of Bishop Heber as our own, 
there must be of necessity a proportionate regret ; and who, that has 
accompanied us throughout his brief and brilliant career, could bear to 
be detained at its close by the mention of superficial blemishes ? It is 
true, and doubtless the observation has occurred to many of our readers, 
that the style of this book is firr from possessing that polish which 
the Bishop was so well qualified to impart. This however is easily 
accounted for by the fact, that the journal was hastily written, amid 
the intervals which could be snatched from continual avocations — and, 
intended rather for the ground- work of a future publication, than for 
that publication itself. In its present state, nevertheless, it is an 
invaluable gift to the world and to the church ; a few verbal inaccuracies 
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are of very secondary importance, where the arguments are often solid, 
and the sentiments are always pure. The rank of Bishop Heber as a 
scholar, a poet, and a man of varied and distinguished talent, has been 
long since determined ; and no subsequent correction oV the work before 
us could have added a more attractive grace to the sensibilities of the 
man, or a more powerful testimony to the energies and the exertions of 
the Christian. * 

Twenty-nine months did this excellent Prelate 3)reside over the vast 
diocese of India, during seventeen of which he was employed in travers- 
ing the barren plain, the sandy desart, or the pestiferous jungle; 
separated from those social and domestic charities which none^ever more 
deeply valued, or more conspicuously adorned ; and encountering priva- 
tions and perplexities in every stage, sometimes equal in degree, though 
differing in character, from those of St. Paul, “in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils on the sea, in perils from the arrow that fiieth by night, and the 
pestilence that blasteth by day.*’ Like that great Apostle too, he con- 
descended, without reluctance and even without an effort, to the 
meanest and the lowest, happy wlien engaged in his Master’s w'ork, 
and as ready to proclaim the great doctrines of our salvation to ten as 
to ten thousand, wherever opportunity might arise. Of none could it 
be more truly remarked than of Bishop Heber, that he was a follower 
of Paul, as Paul also w as of Christ. 

One word more and we conclude. On the first appearance of this 
most valuable and interesting work, it was our earnest desire that when 
the publication, in its present costly form, had answered the end for 
which it was designed,* an edition might be printed in such a form and 
at such a price, as would place it within the reach of persons, whose 
incomes are limited or encumbered by other demands. Such an edition, 
w^e are happy to announce, is now in preparation ; and we fervently 
trust, that it will be welcomed, not only by the ministers of that Church, 
which Bishop Heber adorned, but by the educated classes of her lay- 
members. It will afford the former an example of all that can be 
effected by the union of sound discretion, tempered zeal, and fervent 
piety : it will remind the latter of their obligations, and stimulate their 
attachment to that Church, “ which is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesi^ Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone which now numbers among her departed worthies, a Middleton 
and a Heber, and which still numbers men among her living 
ornaments, whose excellencies wiU not be fully appreciated till they 
have entered into their eternal rest. 


* It wsu ipubiiahed for the benefit of the Bishop’s widow and two orphan daughters. 
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Art. l\\.-^Death-Bcd Scenes^ and Pastoral Conversations, By the 

late John Wajton, D. D. Edited hy his Sons. Third Edition. 

In Four Volumes. London: J. Murray.’ 1828 . Price 

Perfectly coinciding in opinion with the pious Author of this 
excellent work, that “ the office of^ attending upoh the^sick *ind 
dying is one of the most essential duties” of the pastoral vocation, 
we hail the appearance of these volumes with almost equal shame 
and satisfaction; with shame, that we have so long delayed to intro- 
duce themAo the notice of our readers; and with satisfaction, that 
we are enabled to speak of them with no inconsiderable praise. 
The tender-heartedness, the unaffected simplicity, the professional 
learning, the unceasing assiduity, the truly orthodox principles, 
of the venerable author, have, indeed, been rightly appreciated by 
the public, w ho have called for a third edition of the posthumous work 
before us. It is the fruit of Dr. Warton’s pastoral experience in a 
populous parish, and purports to contain a detail of actual conver- 
sations, and real scenes, which passed between himself and his 
parishioners. 

Having boon thrown (our author shall speak for himself, — see Preface, p. 7.) 
perpetually into the most interesting and awfiil scenes with my own parishioners, 

J (h'termined at length to take up my ])en, and to commit to ])apcr wJjatever, 
having j)assed under my personal observation, might be most likely to be useful 
to others of the sjiine profession. In the progress of the undertaking, J began 
to Hatter myself with the notion that it might both possibly amuse and in- 
slruct cjvv/y deserii)tion of readers. In fact the little histories and dialogues 
herein contained, will necessarily embrace all ranks of men, from the highest to 
the lowest. A populous parish'like mine, in the neighbourhood of a still more 
populous town, has a race of inhabitants Huctuating every day, of almost every 
possible class, and jnoiessiiig almost every possible sentiiiient in ])olitics, as well 
as in religion. IVIy constant residence U]»on the spot, and the daily habits ol my 
life have brought, and will still bring me into immediate contact with all; and 
tlu‘ whole work, whether finished voluntarily, or stoiiped by the baud of death, 
will be the fruit of my whole experience. Upon these grounds, therefore, 1 may, 
perhaps, look forward to more numerous readers, and more extensive utility, 
than 1 at first contemplated. 

The utility of this work, and the popular style in which it is 
composed, will, doubtless, secure it a place, not only in the library 
of the divine, but in the bookcase of every man, who loves piety 
without pretence; religion without cantf zeal without enthusiasm, 
and charity towards all men, combined with an honest preference 
of those “ who are of the household of faith." The layman, we think, 
win rise from the perusal of Dr. Warton’s volumes with increased 
respect for tlie pastoral office, when he sees to what blessed 
purposes it is made subservient ; and the minister of Christ, stimu- 
lated by tlie pious example, and taught by the grave instructions of 
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their author, will strive with. still augmenting care, (in spite of the 
difficulties, tlie vexations, and the impediments, which assail him in 
his daily jptercouriSe with his flock) "to feed the sl^cep committed to 
his custody ; td reprove Bie graceless ; to comfort the sorrowful ; 
to confirm the believer ; td convert the infidel ; to smooth the pillow 
of nestless mel{incholy; to “ drive away strange and erroneous doc- 
trines, contrary to God’s Word;” to exorcise the demon of Despair; 
and to restore the wanderer to the fold of our blessed Redeemer. 

Such was the practice of Dr. Warton, as manifested by his “ Death- 
Bed Scenes,^' ‘ It is impossible to read his “ Pastoral Conversations ” 
without acknowledging that in his labours of love, “ wisdom was” 
amply “justified of her children;” and that, in his affectionate con- 
verse with his parishioners, he united the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove. He seems to have been “ instant 
in season and out of season.” “ Nourished up in the words of the 
faith, and of the good doctrine,” (1 Tim. iv. 6), “ whereunto lie had 
attained,” he was, indeed, an example to believers in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 

Yes; in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he prayed, and felt for all. 

• • * « « 

• ♦ * • * 

Beside the bed, where paring life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his contioul, 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul : 

Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faultering accents whisper’d praise !” 

The Deserted Village. 

In him was realised all that the authority of the Apostle incul- 
cated, or the imagination of the poet conceived. But though it 
be delighful to contemplate, and difficult to withdraw one’s eyes 
fr«m a picture thus venerable and attractive, yet we must desist 
from our encomium, for the purpose of introducing our readers 
to the work before us. In these perilous times, indeed, in which 
liberalism and infidelity, heresy and schism, have united their mul- 
tifold forces to sap the foundations of the Established Church; — 
when the Clergy of that Establishment are held up to public scorn, 
as idle drones, feeding upon oth^r men’s labours ; or as busy bodies, 
whose mischievous industi^ is directed to the promotion of intole- 
rance, or to the hindrance of “ the march of intellect;'' — we seize, 
with no common alacrity, the triumphant refiltataon afforded to such 
calninmes by the volumes of Dr. Warton. And when we consider 
thousand pastors there are, who haye spent, and are 
spendingMlieir lives in the same quiet, unobtrusive, noiseless tqnojii' 
of pardchial duty; “more skilled to raise the wretched, than to 
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rise;” we acknowledge such labourers to be “ worthy of their hire;” 
and though they need no praise of ‘ours to keep them stedfast to 
their posts, amidst the neglect^ the poverty, an4, tbe contumely, to 
which so many oi^ them are doomed, we cfM^ot deny o)|raelves the grati- 
fication of awarding them the tribute of our unfeigned admiration ; — 

" His saltem accumulem d(viis, et fungor inani 
Munere.” . Firg. iEa. VI. 88i. , „ 

Dr. Warton’s volumes contain ten chapters, which are subdivided 
into sections. The leading topics of the dialogues, and the characters 
introduced, are thus stated in the table of contents, which we copy 
as the readiest way of shewing our readers what they may expect. 

Contents of the first vohimo. — Chap. I. Infidelity. Mr. Waring. — Chap« II. 
Atheism. M*r. Samhrook. — Chap. 111. Despair. Mr. Maddox. — Chap. IV. 
Parental Anger. Old Mr. Broom. — Chap. V. Mrs. Atkinson and Mrs. Brereton. 
Baptism. — Cliap. VI. The Barton Family. Penitence. — Vol. II. Chap. VI. 
The Barton Family. l*enitence, — Chap. VII. The Alms-women. Proselytism. 
— Vol. III. Chap. Vm. Martha Wilson. Impatience. — Chap. IX. Jane 
Whistori. Religions Melancholy. — Vol. IV. Chap. IX. Jane Whiston. Ke- 
iigions Melancholy. — Chap. X. Mr. Compton. Scepticism. 

Such being the contents, the only difficulty that meets us is, what 
parts to select for our readers from so good a store. But, as the 
second chapter treats of a subject, the clear understanding of which 
is necessary for a majority of our countrymen, we shall unhesitatingly 
commence witli a selection from it. 

This chapter brings upon the stage an atheist, in the person of a 
considerable farmer, of the name of Sambrook, whom the Rector had 
never, of course, seen at church, and who pays his visit to the 
Parsonage, to settle his dispute with the incumbent about his tithes, 
after having had a bill filed against him in the Exchequer. The 
Rector agrees to receive forty pounds instead of the 100/. and up- 
wards, justly due to him; and that sum too by instalments. As there 
is no subject upon which men, simple and gentle, aye, in as well as but 
^f Parliament, but particidarly farmers^ are so unfortunately blind, as 
the topic of tithes, we have peculiar pleasure in extracting the fol- 
lowing dialogue for their instruction. It cuts up by the roots all the 
idle nonsense to which we have been forced to listen about the hard- 
ship, the vexation, and the injustice of tithes, which the law of the 
land has endeavoured^ in many instances without success^ to secure to 
the Clergy. 

Aye ; there’s the rub,” Mr. Sambrook answered ; “ but the law itself robs 
me in a hundred way6*”-^“ If,” said I, “ a man takes only what die law allows 
him, I do not see how he can be properly called a robber.” — “ Wbiit I he replied, 
if 1 plough, and manure, and sow, and reap, all at my own single expose, and 
another st^s in, and, without having done any tiling, takes away one tenth part 
>yhat 1 ha.yc raised by the labour of m^ hands, is not that a tiobbery, I ask 
YOU?” — A^d I ask you, in return,” I said, “ what you think, of the landlord? 
Is, he a rpbber too?” He hesitated, and so I proceeded: — “ The landlord neither 
yoL. X, NO. VI. 3 B 
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labours, nor spends money upon the raising of the crops, and yet steps in and 
takes, I believe, a quarter of your produce. What say you to that? Is it a 
robbery, or not?” lie still hesitated: at length he said, — “ To speak the truth, 
I have no partiality for rents any more than for tithes. Biit the landlord has 
something to say for himself; th^^land is his, and he lets it under the condition 
of receiving a rent, rather than cultivate it himself: the farmer enters of his own 
will into a bargain with the landlord, and, therefore, he has no reason to complain 
of thq^^rent, unless there be any unusual circumstances in the case.”—'* Notliing 
can be morjg^ just,”^ I replied, ‘‘ than ^ the account which you have given of the 
transaction ; except, perhaps, what you have said that the laud was /ns. It is 
his, certainly, in one sense, but not altogether his, except under a condition. 
How does he become possessed of it?” — “ He bought it, perhaps,” was his answer, 
“ or it came to him from his father.” — ^True,” I said ; “ but whether he bought 
it, or it came to him from his father, he obtained it, and he Holds it, subject to 
tithes. Would not he, or his ancestor, have paid a smaller price for it than should 
have been paid, had it' been free from tithes?” He could not deny it — “ They 
did not, therefore, purchase, and consequently could not possess the whole power 
over the land, but only the power of appropriating to themselves nine-tenths of 
the produce.” He was obliged to allow it. — So that they could not convey to 
their tenants any right which they did not possess themselves?” Seeing the 
difficulties in wliich he was involved, he confessed it reluctantly. — “ And in point 
of fact,” I said, “ and in your own case, when you took your land, did not you 
know perfectly all these circumstances?” He was uneasy, and unwilling to 
answer ; so I went on. — “ Did you not, indeed, argue with your landlord, and 
tiy to get an abatement of your rent, by pleading that there would be rates and 
tithes to pjxy, and consequently that the land was worth only so much ?” He 
was pinched to the quick ; I forced him, however, to confess that he did not 
know but he had done so. — Tlie question, then, comes to this,” I said, whether 
the rent and tithe together amount to more than the rent would be, if there were 
no tithe. I do not mean in your case ; because it seems you adjusted the pro- 
portions previously, and, therefore, must have been satisfied. But, speaking 
generally, and upon supposition that all tithes were restored to the landlords, 
could this be any benefit to the tenants? Would not the landlords charge some- 
thing for the superior value of their lands?” . . . . “ Yes,” said Mr. Sambrook; 

“ but I would not restore the tithes to the landlords ; 1 would glee ihem to the 
nation^ for the benefit of the public.” — Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” I 
replied. The immediate effect of such a measure must necessarily be to in- 
crease tlie payments of the tenants. For either the nation would sell the tithes 
to the highest bidder, or appoint commissioners to manage them ; in both which 
cases the very utmost would be made of them, would it not?” — Vol. I. p. 49. 

Our excellent Rector proceeds to discomfit his opponent in all his 
positions with respect to tithes, and demonstrates the absurdity of the 
cry of injustice raised against them, from the circumstance, that they 
were originally grants from the owners of the land, who had a clear 
right to do what they would with their own; who manifested a 
becotning sense both of the duties which they owed to God, by 
making a fixed and public^, provision for his ministers, and of the 
equitable return, which justice chalfenged at their hands in behalf of 
the priesthood. 

Let it not be thought that these are trifling subjects, or that we dwell . 
upon them thus in detail from a grovelling cupidity of filthy lucre. 
We have, we trust, higher and holier motives, which he alone will 
appreciate, who knows the migMy mischiefs which the fall of the 
IpiSteblishment, and the spoliation of the Clergy, would j[)rodiice 
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throughout the land. It is an easy tljing to inflame the malignity of 
Discontent against the Parochial Clergy ; and so long as the majority 
of men shall ignorant, or profligate, or greedy, or godless, the 
cause of hostility to the Church will never be permitted to retrograde. 
That ignorant malice should vomit forth its calumnies against all that 
is sanctioned by antiquity, or hallowed by religion, excites no^ sur- 
prise ; but that the vulgar hue and* cry should be swePed by the 
clamours of men, whose public station and general character had 
taught us to hope for better things, is a sad omen of the perils with 
which our Church is assailed, and of the little regard which is enter- 
tained ft)r the interests of our venerable Establishment. 

We confess that we look with no friendly e^e to the perpetual 
innovations which are making in High Quarters upon the tenure of 
ecclesiastical property; for tithes, it should never be forgotten, are 
a property of much more ancient right than any man's title to any other 
property in the kingdom^ dedicated to the maintenance of the Churcli, 
long prior to the age of Papal dominion in these realms, and long 
before the most ancient families in the kingdom had or name or 
property! Why, then, is a minister of religion to be ejected out of 
his legal estate, and to be forced to receive a commutation by a corn- 
rent^ or by an annuity ? Why is the griping avarice of one class of 
men to be fostered by trying injustice to another? Why is the 
clerical tithe-owner called upon to submit to restrictions, which, in 
all other cases of property, would be deprecated as gross infringe- 
ments upon the liberties of Englishmen ? 

Depend upon it (says our author) the true wisdom is to leave the tithes where 
they are ; for, besides the danger of touching property so ancient, which might 
create a fear and insecurity with regard to all property ; besides the crying in- 
justice of taking away what has belonged to others for so many ages, and \dolating 
the intentions of the original donors; it is really for the benefit of the community^ 
that the Clergy should 2 >ossess these tithes rather than any other body of men . — 
VoL I. p. 58. 

Putting aside the spiritual benefit resulting from the residence of 
the Parochial Clergy, — the unavoidable advantages accruing to their 
respective parishes, by the expenditure of their incomes amongst 
them, are, in a political view, of no mean consideration. 

The subscqiient conversations of Dr. Warton with Mr. Sambrook, 
by which he convinces him of the folly of atheism, are full o^ good 
sense and apt illustrations ; amongst wliich, the familiar example of 
the watch and the watchmaker^ first used by Bishop Pearson, in his 
invaluable work upoq the Creed (fol. edit. p. 20), and thpnee, perhaps, 
adopted by Paley, in the beautiful opening of his Natural Theology, 
holda a conspicuous place. 

The instantaneous and awful death of Mr. Sambrook concludes 
r^l^Jnteresting story. The extravagant and frantic lamentations of 
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the widow and her children at the funeral show us the value of 
Christianity, which might have instructed them to moderate their 
sorrow widi the humble consolations of hope. ^ 

Our author’s sixth chapter, detailing the history of Tlie Barton 
Family,” is an excellent explication of the duty of ‘‘ Penitence — it 
has been circulated in a tract for general use. The folly of relying 
upon our feelings merely as the test of our assured salvation ; the 
necessity of divine grace to enable us to repent; the benefit of 
public worship, and of the devout use of all Christian ordinances; 
the horrible miseries arising from seduction; the bitter pangs of 
remorse, which sit heavily on the wounded conscience; and the 
blessedness of sincefte contrition ; are pathetically delineated. 

The unsleeping assiduity of Dr. War ton, in w'atching all oppor- 
tunities of edifying communication with his people, is visible, not 
only in the stated and formal visits, which he paid to the sick 
and needy, but in the casual and passing interviews of every day. 
His example in this respect is well deserving of imitation. 

I did sometimes stop persons in the streets and roads, when my chief business 
with tliem could be transacted in a few words, and nobody was passing to over- 
bear me. If I met, for instance, a nmn or woman, who had been at church tl^ 
Sunday before, and was rarely to be seen there, I expressed my pleasure on the 
occasion, s^xid my hopes of a future more regular attendance ; or, if a regular 
church-goer had been absent, I shewed that I was aware of it, and mentioned 
my fears that there might have been some sickness in the family. If I saw a 
man idle, 1 lamented that he was out of work ; and if I saw another generally 
disposed to be idle, but then at work, I exhorted him to keep his place. To 
parents also, whether they sent their children regularly and decently to school, 
or not, it was a fruitful subject for a passing observation; and a thousand other 
cases may readily be imagined, in which tlie clergyman of a parish miglit do 
well to shew that he takes an interest. He will offend some by his rebukes, or 
by his questions implying censure ; but he will acquire autliority, and extend the 
range of hk usefulness. Offences of this kind must occur, and in a large popu- 
lation very often, if the clergyman does his duty. By avoiding such offences he 
may be popular, hut comparatively he will do little good ; and none will be awed 
into better behaviour by the consciousness that his eye is upon them. — VoL 11. 
P- 9- 

We are delighted with the sound judgment of Dr. W. upon the 
delicate subject of absolution, as practised by the Church of England. 
Believing that our readers will be pleased equally with ourselves, we 
beg leave to submit the following extract to their perusal, in which 
be seen how fairly the power of ministerial absolution is 
stated, and how cautiously it' is guarc^d from abuse. 

Our blessed Lord Jesus Christ gave to the apostles the power of remitting 
sins ; and this power has come down to all Chnstian ministers, who have been 
regilprly appointed to succeed the apostles. But this power must be consistent 
Wuh |he terms of the Gospel itself ; and, therefore, we do not presume to exercise 
it W' our oWn will, and in a partial,* arbitrary fhanner. Nor would God above 
ratify our deed. It would be a great abuse of our ofScc to do so, and might ba 
very destructive, also, to the souls of men. If the jjltner were V|st truly 
penitent, and had not yet arrived at a lively faith In Christ, and trusi^ 
theless, in the absolution of the minister, so far as to cast off all farther 
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Jiis salvation ; tlie coiisoqiionces would be very dreadful. I have absolved you, 
(our author is addressing old Mrs. Barton),* because I am satisfied that you are 
a sincere and penitent believer .... What I have done was not at all necessary to 
your salvation. It. was intended, coming from God’s minister, to reassure and 
strengthen your drooping mind. Take, therefore, the comfort of what 1 have 
done, and avoid the danger of it. Do not rest in it, I mean j but go on to make 
your repentance more perfect, and your faith more stedfast. 2'Aen, most as- 
suredly, will God himself, at the last day, confirm my present act, and ^cquit 
you of all sin for ever. — Vol. II. p. 107. * * 

When Mrs. Barton acknowledges herself incapable of understanding 
the Absolution in the morning and evening services, and in the Com- 
munion, so as to reconcile the apparent absolution of a mixed congre- 
gation, who cannot all be true penitents, her spiritual adviser thus 
wisely solves her difficulty » 

“ No,” I answered; “ it is not so. I read, indeed, a form of words in the 
morning and evening services, which is called the Absolution : but I do no more 
than tell the congregation, in that form, for tlieir encouragement and consolation 
after the confession of their sins, that God pardons and absolves all them that 
truly re]3ent, and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel. I do not there exercise 
the power, Avhich, however, I mention as belonging to me, of declaring in my 
own person that the penitent are absolved and forgiven. Nor, again, do t 
exercise it in the office for the Communion, What is there called the Absolution 
is a simple wish, or prayer, on tlic part of the minister, that God may have mercy 
on all the communicants, and pardon their sins, and bring them to everlasting 
life. You have been misled by the name. All the three forms are called Abso- 
lutions ; but the first merely declares whom God mil pardon ; anil the second 
expresses a detmid desire that God may pardon all who are then at his altar ; the 
third, which is in the Visitation Service, is tlie only proper absolution. ; but it must 
be understood in the manner in which I have endeavoured to explain it to you, 
not as necessary to your salvation, nor as ii I tvere the person who forgave you your 
sins: but acting in the name of Him, who alone h able to forgive sin ; and acting as 
his minister and instrument, whom He has authorized and employs to declare his 
great mercy to sinners; for the express comfort and satisfaction of your conscience, 
troubled with the remembrance of many iniquities, and longing earnestly for am 
authoritative assurance that God accc})ts your faith and penitence, I have pro- 
nounced this particular form of absolution, being assured that a person under the 
circumstances, in which 1 suppose you to be, is, indeed, forgiven in heaven.-— 
Vol. 11. p. 108. 

Bishop Burnet, in his learned Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, is of opinion, that the indicative form of absolution, which 
was not used till the twelfth century, is, in our Church, applied “ only 
to such as are thought to be near death,” and that nothing can be 
understood by it, but the full peace and pardon of the Church for 
that, “ if we meant a pardon with relation to God, we ought to use 
it upon many other occasions.” “ The ^)ardon that we give inl^the 
name of God is only declaratory of his pardon, or supplicatory, in a 
prayer to him for pardon.” — (Burnet on the Art, XXV. Edit. Oxon. 
p. 381.) We apprehend that the position of Burnet is founds On 
false premises, for it is not proved that our Church absolves only tHpse 
who are thought to be near death ; and it should seem that the com- 
preh^Qk^Ve words, “ I absolve thee from all thy sins,” embrace not, 
djfly offehces against the Church, but all transgressions, of every 
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denomination. And it is clear^ we think, that this form, thougli the 
good effect of it to the person absolved depend upon the sincerity of 
his repentance, is neither confined to any partioul^r offences, nor 
merely declaratory, nor yet precatory, but ministerial. “ Whose- 
soever sins YE remit, they are remitted unto them,” is the sacerdotal 
commission, with which Christ armed his priests, when he entrusted 
to their hrmds the power of the keys. It is a function, indeed, of 
tremendous responsibility, and, therefore, should be exercised wanVy; 
but it is a sacerdotal privilege, attached to the authorized ministers of 
the Church by the Head of the Church, and is, therefore, to be 
claimed and exercised, in face of the schismatical audacity, which 
would make every Itnan his own priest, and the false humility, which 
would deter even the regularly ordained ministers of God’s w'ord 
from its proper and judicious use. 

Much as we abhor the meddling missionary, and the prattling 
priestess who mistakes passion for piety, and compasses heaven and 
earth to proselyte men to the opinions of her sect ; much as we detest 
the impudent calumniator, who audaciously charges the minister of 
God’s word, whom she has never heard, with not preaching the 
Gospel ; much as we pity the delusion, by which men contrive to 
persuade themselves that they are doing God service, by furthering 
the cause of schism and dissent; and much as we despise the juggling 
casuistry, which would palm upon us the cant of the Tabernacle for 
the sterling coin of the Church ; we feel some satisfaction that 
Dr. Warton has availed himself of the opportunity of exposing the 
folly and lashing the hardihood of such “ busy bodies,” which w^as 
presented to him by the intrusion of one of that class into his parish. 

The seventh chapter of his work, entitled “ Proselytism,” affords a 
triumphant vindication of the orthodox principles of the Churcli of 
England from the peculiar tenets of Calvin, and the mischievous 
enthusiasm of Methodistic zeal. The doctrine and the discipline of 
the Church, assailed, as they are, by the united violence of schismatics 
and infidels, by the false creed of heresy, and the no-creed of atheism, 
are here defended by unanswerable argument. The undermining 
machinations, and the dirty tricks, which are made to subserve the 
righteous cause of Division by such as mistake the shibboleth of a 
potty for the shechinah of God, our author has exposed with equal 
eloquence and truth; and Ifie deserves the sincere thanks of every 
man, who is a lover of sober-mindedness. Is it calumniously said, that 
moral preachers, >vho exhort their hearers to be good, for that “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,” do not preach the gospel ? 
It is answered, that neither theh did our Saviour preach the gospel 
Jiis Sermon upon the Mount, when h# enforced nothing but morats.--^ 
Is it said that man is nothing else than one foul mass of wkkeJkise^ 
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The reckless despair,' which must issue from such a statement, is 
emphatically described. — Is it urged that grace is irresistible and in- 
vincible ? The absurdity of the tenet is demonstrated by its incompati- 
bility with the nAure of man, and its variance with the word of God. — 
Is it insinuated that good works are “ filthy rags,” and of no account 
in the estimation of God? Whilst the atonement of Christ is shewn 
to be the exclusive cause of our salvation, it is cl^rly proved? that 
good works are its indispensible condition , — Is it held that regene- 
ration, in the sense of a sudden, and violent, and palpable change, 
which may take place at any period of our lives, and infallibly 
assures its recipients of their salvation, is necessary for all Christians? 
The Liturgy of the Church is adduced, to show that spiritual regene- 
ration accompanies baptism, and that we “ need not the sudden ^and 
violent, but only the gradual and gentle, operations of the Holy 
Ghost, which we shall probably never be able to distinguish from 
the workings of our own minds.”— Is the Episcopal form of church 
government, with the inferior orders of priests and deacons, decried? 
It is irrefragably demonstrated to be apostolical, and, therefore, of 
divine institution ; and the defenders of the Kirk, who deluged their 
country with blood to overturn such a government, are justly accused 
of arrogance and wickedness; of arrogance, in assuming that the 
whole of Christendom had been mistaken for 1500 years, in sup- 
posing Episcopacy to be apostolical; and of rvichedness, in overthrowing 
by fire and sword, instead of argument and reason, what was “ by 
no means in its own nature, or of necessity, sinful.” 

It is, unquestionably, our duty to build upon the foundation of Christ 
and his apostles ; what they established must carry with it, as a matter 
of course, divine authority; and the only question now is, “ What 
was the model of Christ and his apostles?” In answering this query, 
our author takes for his guide the testimony of history, with reference 
to the subject of ecclesiastical government, and the evidence of the 
Scriptures themselves. 

Episcopacy may be traced to the very primitive ages of Christianity; and for 
1500 years there was no other. All church government of a different description 
from this is a modem invention, and, therefore, by probable argument 
lical. For how could the government by Bishops have prevailed universally, as 
we know it did, from the very beginning, unless it had been instituted by the apo- 
stles? It is not credible that the persons immediately succeeding the apostles 
should have altered what the apostles establisljed ; and, consequently, we cannot 
but conclude, that the Kirk, or any olfier Church not governed by Bishops, must 
give up the pretence of being founded upon the Apostolical model.'’ — Vol. II. p. 155. 

The triple polity of our Church is traced with much perspicuity in 
the pages of Holy Writ, and we refer our readers to the work before 
|is, forbearing to make further quotations from it on this head, because 
^ur limits necessarily confini^ us to a space which admits not of 
' elaborate criticism. 
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How to reconcile thp foreknowledge oT God .with the free-will of 
man, is a problem which the wisest have confessed tlieir inability to 
solve ; and His secret , counsel, whereby He has constantly decreed, 
in his everlasting purpose, .according to his forekn\jwledge, to save 
the elect, and to (^Ademn the reprobate;, is jnejdy numbered amongst 
the most abstruse doctrines of theology. These are depths which we 
cannbt fatjiom with the short line of human reason. “ Such knowledge 
is too^ wonderful and excellent for life. We cannot attain unto it.*’ 
Yet, when men bewilder themselves in these labyrinths, and pervert 
the practical lessons of the blessed charter of ohr hopes, by their 
curious subtleties upon these difficult points of our faith, into unmean- 
ing precepts, with which it is either impossible or unnecessary for us 
to comply; we are bound in charity to disabuse them of their errors. 
Happy the man, who has the talent of executing the task with the 
perspicuity, the force, and the familiar illustration of Dr. Warton, 
who, in his conference with Mrs. iMilton (an inmate of an alms-house 
within his parish, and a sour disciple of the Geneva school), thus 
admirably handles the topic of God’s foreknow ledge as it is connected 
with the free agency of his rational creatures, which Mrs. Milton 
thought incompatible altogether with the divine prescience. 

I endeavoured to clear up the difficulty in the following matmer. Looking 
through the window I saw one of the^old women at the pump, w'hich stood in 
the centre of the court-yard, and I disked Mi-s. Milton who it was ? — “ It is Mrs. 
Callender," she answered. — “ And what is she doing?" I asked again. — “ She 
is filling lier tea-kettle," she said. — “ Are you quite sure of it?" I asked once 
more. — “ Ye^ sir," she replied, with surprise at my question ; “ 1 cannot possibly 
be mistaken; 1 am perfectly certain about it." — “ Very well, then," I said; 
“ here is a circumstance, which you know certainly and infallibly; does your 
certain and infallible knowledge of the thing make Mrs. Callender do it?" 

“ No, to be sure," she answered, “ it cannot." — “ And yet," I said, if she 
did not certainly do the thing, you could not certainly know it ?” — “ Very true,” 
she replied. — ** Do you understand, then," I inquired, ‘‘ that it is her doing the 
thing which makes you infallibly know it, and npt your infallible knowledge of 
it, which forces her to do it?" — “ I do understand," she said; and I think I 
imderstohd also what you are driving at. But knowledge and /oreknowledge, 
air, are very difTcrent things." 

^ “ Be patient, Mrs. Milton," I said, interrupting her; “ be patient, and we 
shall come to that in a moment. Look again, and tell me what Mrs. Callender 
is doing how." — “ She is going back to her house, sir,” she answered, “ with her 
tea-k^tle full of water.” — “ And do you know," I inquired, “ what she will do 
when she comes there?" — “ Yes,” she replied, “ that I do very well. It will be 
her tea-time in half an hour ; aiid so slie will put her kettle on the fire imme- 
"diately.’— “ then," I said, “ is a ckxsumstance which you foreJmow ; but 

yoU wiH hardly tell me, 1 should think, that good Mrs. Callender does not put 
ter kettle on the fire of her oiyn free will, and quite uninfluenced by vom." 

She was staggered at first ; tut, soon collecting herself, she answered, — “ I was 
too hasty, sir, in saying that I knew^fery well what Mrs. Calender was going 
to do. It is likely, indeed, that she^iK put her kettle on the fire^; but she may 
Nset-li down, and do something else first j or, for yrhat I knpw, sir, she may 
doad as soon as she crosses the tmeshold." ‘ ‘ 

^ She may^ undoub^dly," I said; “ and this glorious slm, which titfvr febkiea 
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in so brightly through your window, may rise no more} but you have the greatest 
human certainty, that the sun will rise to-morrow, without your foreknowledge, 
however certain, causing it to do so. Thus in the case of Mrs. Callender, &c. 

&c. &c If yoif were like God, you would be absolutely certain, and would 

have the most perfect foreknowledge ; but Mrs. Callender would do exactly what 
she intended to do, uninfluehccd by your foreknowledge wliich is entirely con- 
fined to yourself, and has nothing to do with her," — Vol. II. p. 208. 

“ Without doubt,” continues Dr. W., “ we are here in a state of trial, a^ji^ are 
accountable beings; which could not be tlic case, if we were not^A-efe' to act. 
Our actions w^ould be the actions of Him, who ordained them ; our sins would be 
his / and if this be not blasphemy, when spoken of God, I know not what is 
blasphemy.” — Vol. II. p. 210. 

In the course of our author's conversations with his parishioners, 
he has occasion to notice all the quinquarticular points ; and the skill, 
with which he controverts the dogmata of Calvin, deserves our warmest 
approbation. All that reformer’s favourite texts are ably rescued 
from his grasp ; and we can sincerely assure our readers that no book 
of a popular nature contains so much judicious observation upon these 
points of theology, in so small a compass, or in such an attractive form, 
as the “ Pastoral Conversations” of the late Dr. Warton. 

The history of poor Martha Bilson is very affecting, and forms the 
subject of the eighth chapter. She had been deceived into a hasty 
marriage with a man, whose wife was then living, and who basely 
deserted this unfortunate female under circumstances of peculiar 
distress. Her besetting sin was impatience, and our author has shew’ed 
us how to treat such an individual with the greatest probability of 
success. 

Ho% poor Martha Bilson, restless, unforgiving, fretful in the be- 
ginning of her sorrows, became at length the most humble, and calm, 
and forgiving of mortals, under the judicious instructions of our pains- 
taking Rector, it is quite delightful to be taught in the beautiful 
detail of their intercourse. Indeed, the history of this altered and at 
length pious woman, displays in the liveliest colours the blessed- 
ness of Christian principles, and the strong encouragement which 
the shepherds of Christ’s flock have, under the most unpromising 
circumstances, to use both public and private monitions and exhor- 
tations, as well to the sick as to the whole, within their cures, as 
need shall require, and occasion shall be given.” (^See the Form 
and Manner of Ordering Priests). The variety of characters intro- 
duced; the admirable good se,!»se; the felicity of illustration; the 
descriptive scenery, interspersed through its beautiful pages, with 
its episodes of touching tenderness replete with piety, benevolence, 
and love, must secure a large share of popularity for this truly 
prthodox work. The saint may rfesd, it for its devotion ; the novel- 
ibver for its power of interesting the heart; the old for its com- 
fort, and the young for its cautions. The layman may read it, 
ll^d *btess God for the appointment of special Hiinisters to tend the 

WL. X. NO. VI. 3 c 
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dying; and the priest must perfect indeed, who docs not see 
much in its details, at once to stimulate his pastoral diligence, and to 
remind him of his professional deficiencies. 

The ninth chapter of this 'admirable work will powerfully exemplify 
the truth of what the seventeenth Article has said relative to the 
“ dangerous downfal, whereby the devil doth thrust men into despe- 
ration/’’ Vet, whilst we pity the^ sorrows of the wretched female, who 
believed herself to be utterly forsaken of God, and that “ the devil 
had already begun to torment her before her time,** we feel still 
increasing admiration of the talent and the zeal of our Rector, whom 
the Spirit of the Lord “ anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor,** 
“ to heal the broken-hearted,’* and “ to preach deliverance to the 
captives.” 

Imagine a patient possessed with the persuasion that she is a vessel 
fitted for destruction ; that she has actually seen the devil with her 
own eyes in her chamber ; imagine this bewildered female grievously 
diseased in body, and sorely distressed in mind ; imagine her sorrows 
to be aggravated by the cruel perverseness of Calvinistic advisers, 
whose horrible notions perpetually haunt her thoughts, and “ lash her 
into madness and you will have the picture of Mrs. Whiston, whose 

Religious Melancholy” forms the theme of the present chapter; 
and, seeing the difficulties attendifnt upon a case of this sort, you may 
form some adequate notion of the ability displayed in its cure. 

The tenth and last chapter, entitled “ Scepticism,** introduces 
Dr. Warton to the acquaintance of Mr. Compton, a profligate liber- 
tine, and an avowed infidel. The adroitness of the Doctor in ^rrying 
his attacks ; the imperturbable patience with which he hears vulgar 
sarcasms upon his profession ; the courteous and keen retorts by which 
he turns the scoffs of his assailants into occasions of victory; and 
the imposing dignity of manner, by which he overawes their insulting 
contumely, and yet preserves their esteem for his character, and, at 
length, secures the cordial assent of Compton to his doctrines : all 
these points are entitled to our warmest praise. This infidel, in the 
midst of his profligate career, was overtaken by sickness, and became 
affected with paralysis in his lower extremities. He reflected and 
became humble, and was attended by his sister, a Mrs. Harrison, 
and her husband, who called upon our Rector, to invite him to 
Mr. Compton’s house. During the'tirst visit, Mr. C. expressed his 
surprise that, in these liberal times, the Church retained the Atha- 
nasian Creed, especially as some of her great Prelates had acknow- 
ledged that they would have been “ glad to be rid of it.** He 
denounced its intolerance, and declared that believers in it were 
equally “ exclusive” in their notions as the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. Dr. Wartoi adopts the explanation, which Mr. ^im^on 
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proposed in a sermon before the University of Cambridge, in the 
year 1811, by which the damnatory clauses of that Creed are con- 
fined to the genejal assertion of the doctrine of the Trinity, whilst 
the intermediate part is to be considered merely as an explanation 
of the doctrine, or rather, as a proof of that doctrine, and an appeal 
to our reason that the doctrine is true. 

Taking (says our autlior) the whole process together, first comes tlw sflafement 
of tlie matter to be proved ; then tlie form of demonstration, wliich the author 
selects ; and, lastly, tlie original proposition is now stated again as proved and 
determined. What is of consequence to yon practically, is the matter finally 
settled : namely, that the three angles of a triangle, suppose, are equal to two 
right angles ; the mode of proof, if* there be different modes, is quite immaterial. 
Thus it is, then, here; we have a doctrine put simply; an^ an explanation after- 
wards at length; and then a conclusion in favour of the original doctrine. To 
Um aloNPy as being alone of importance, the penalty is annexed. — Vol. IV. p. 76. 

By limiting the damnatory clauses to the mere doctrine, as stated in the third 
and fourth verses, and resumed in the twenty-seventh, we take away all I’eason- 
able grounds for the charge of being uncharitable .... If a right faith be 
necessary to salvation as well as right practice, which scripture asserts, the people 
must be told so, and the certainty of the thing must be constantly brought before 
their eyes. To do tins, is the true charity; to act otherwise, would be downright 
imcharitablencss. — Vol. IV. p. 77. 

Our readers will easily imagine that Dr. Warton had little diffi- 
culty in coiiibatiiig the infidel cavils of Mr. Compton. They were 
stale, and liacknied, and frothy, and superficial. He shewed, indeed, 
that he had made himself master of the objections, which unbelievers 
liave uniformly urged against Christianity, from the days of Porphyry 
and Celsus, to the age of Paine and Carlile. From the storehouses 
of Hobbes and Hume he had borrowed many a weapon, wherewith 
to assault the faith of Christians telum imbelle sine ictu;” our 
dauntless defender, however, uniformly silenced his feeble batteries, 
and planted the Cross upon the ruins of the heathen superstructures, 
behind whose treacherous bidwarks he would fain have maintained 
his cause uninjured. Our space will not permit us to follow the 
Doctor through the many points which challenged his attention; 
but we assure our readers that they will find a rich repast in the 
perusal of the conferences between him and Mr. Compton. The 
Doctor’s style improves with the occasion, and he pours forth his 
admirable sentiments with more than his usual eloqueflee. 

Premising that Mr. Compton became, in every respect, a sincere 
penitent, and piously partook t/f the sacrament, and busied himself, 
during the short remainder of his days, in works of Christian charity, 
we take our leave of Dr. Warton, by quoting his own account of the 
man, whom he found a sceptic and left a Christian. 

After the last conversation I saw Mr. Compton several times, and talked with 
him as usual. His faith and repentance appeared to me to be both of them 
lively and sincere ; and I was glad to perceive no tendeniw whatever to fanaticism 
about him, either in his language or conduct .... He always discovered a 
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proper self-humiliation, and a true distrust of himself. Because he had under- 
gone an entire change of heart and sentiment; he did not, therefore, assure 
himself of lus indefeasible salvation, or arrogantly assume that he was sealed for 
heaven. He looked back upon his past life, and was abased in his own eyes ; 
and looked forward, not indeed witliout the hope of a modest diiiidence, but still 
with much of its fear and trembling .... Of this feeling 1 greatly approved. 
I am shocked, and my blood almost runs cold within me, when I hear, as I too 
often do, of tlie greatest of sinners, with no time for solid repentance, quitting 
the world vf ith all the religious assurance of the greatest of sauits ; dying, in 
short, in the worst of causes, as if they died in the very best .... It is a bad 
example for others ; it is deeply hazardous for themselves. The conviction of 
the certainty of salvation is not salvation itself; it may be a most dangerous 
dowiifal— Vol. IV. p. 231. 

No man can read those volumes without veneration for the cha- 
racter and principles of its author, nor without being convinced of 
the usefulness of the holy calling of a Parish Priest. The younger 
Clergy will see how admirably Dr. Warton contrived to adapt him- 
self to “ all sorts and conditions of men.” Contemplating the blessed 
fruits of our Rector’s assiduity, they will learn to estimate the 
importance of visiting the sick within their respective parishes, and 
know how to take advantage daily of the openings which may be 
afforded them, for promoting religion. Upon the recommendation 
of the Clergy, indeed, vre have no doubt “ that many persons may be 
tempted to peruse the book, and may find, unexpectedly, their fancy 
pleased, their knowledge increased, and their hearts touched and 
improved.” — Preface^ p. viii. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 

ReUyious Discourses, By a Layman. 

London, Colburn. 1828. 8vo. pp. 

79. 45. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott in a pulpit ! the 
author of Waverly in lawn sleeves I 
and with all the formality of a Nolo 
Epiacopari ! In sober truth, the gifted 
baronet has cordially granted” the 
request of a friend, to publish for his 
benefit two Discourses, written origi- 
nally for the sole use of that friend dur- 
ing his theological studies ; at the dame 
time that he does not “ willingly con- 
sent” to their publication, lest he 
should appear to meddle with matters 
for which he has no commission. The 
author’s object in their composition, 
was to wow that a rational and 
practical discourse was a task more 
easily performed, than his young friend 
seemed at the time disposed to believe 


and we have little doubt that they were 
written currente calamo. There is 
nothing particularly striking in them ; 
and when we have said that they arc 
two good Sermons, calculated rather 
for i)rivate perusal, than for public 
delivery, we are sure that the excellent 
author will expect and wish no other 
decision. Of the two discourses, tlie 
first is a doctrinal comparison between 
the Jewish and Chnstian Dispensa- 
tions ; in which there is no novelty, 
except a curious simile between the 
former and the moon ; which is cer- 
tainly more poetical than just. The 
latter is a running paraphrase on the 
first Psalm, descriptive of the blessed- 
ness of the righteous;” in which we 
meet with the following passage : “ A 
person, distinguished as much for his , 
excesses at one period of his life, as he 
was afterwards for his repentance, 
mentioned after bis happy change, that 
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one day when he was in the full career 
of wit and gaiety, admired by the society 
of which he appeared the life, while all 
applauded, ana m#st envied him, he 
could not forbear groaning inwardly 
and saying to himself; Oh that I were 
that doy ! looking on one that chanced 
to be in the apartment.” (p. 71.) This 
anecdote is told by Doddridge of Col. 
Gardiner, in his singular life of that 
singular character : a work, by the way, 
which is one of more dangerous ten- 
dency to the cause of rational piety and 
true religion, than any of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. With respect 
to the introduction of the incident into 
Sir Walter's discourse, we confess that 
it reminds us strongly of the pious 
ejaculation of an itinerant preacher in 
favour of himself and his hearers : Oh 
that we were all old hem ! Our readers 
have probably heard the story. 

These are the only two points with 
which wo have not been perfectly 
satisfied in this pamphlet, and we may 
be thought perhaps hypercritical and 
fiistidious. Gladly therefore would we 
make Jimcnds by producing a speci- 
men of an opj)osite description, but the 
whole is of that equable merit, which 
makes the selection of a particular pas- 
sage somewhat difficult, and of course, 
in the present instance, unnecessary, 
as the work will be in every one’s hand, 
'llie language is highly characteristic 
of the talented author ; and the pamph- 
let cannot be read without admiring the 
versatility of his genius, and the diver- 
sity of liis erudition. 

Of Confession and Absolution, and the 
Secrecy of Confession, as maintained 
by the United Church of England avid 
Ireland, and as opposed to the State- 
ments of Modern Romanists, and their 
Advocates, both in Writings, and before 
Parliamentary CommiUees. By Rev, 
H. J. Todd, M. A. F. S. A. and 
M. R. S. L. Chaplain in Ordinary t€^ 
His Majesty, and Rector of Settering- 
ton. 1828. London. Rivingtons. 

Let the Papists say what they please, 
it is nevertheless a mosf^ distinguished 
feature in their Creed, that no faith is 
to he kept tmth heretics ; and the very 
means which they have employed to 
insikeu8})elieve otherwise, are the most 
convincing evidence of the fact. The 


measures which they have ever adopted 
in order to obtain political power nave 
formed an unvaried series of invidious 
machinations against the Protestant 
Churdi ; and in nothing is this more 
manifest, than in the artifice to which 
they have, of late years more especially, 
resorted, of asserting that therj^is no 
material difference in the JPnets of the 
respective Churches of England and of 
Rome. That this declaration is a 
breach of faith of the most shame- 
less description, will abundantly appear 
from a perusal of Mr. Todd’s pamphlet, 
who, in the particular case of Absolu- 
tion, has shewn its utter falsehood, and 
exposed the design for which it has 
been fabricated. Having first set in 
an*ay against each other the unflinching 
avowals of the early Catholics and the 
qualif}'ing assertions of Mr. Butler, 
and Drs. Milner and Doyle in modern 
times ; and having produced a Popish 
document of the year 1002, in which 
this “underhand ” method of proceed- 
ing is recommended ; Mr. T. adverts 
to the finn opposition of Cranmer and 
^Balc, against the Popish doctrine of 
Absolution and auricular Confession, 
and to the formation and revision of our 
Liturgy in direct opposition to tliesc 
unauthorised tenets. After an allusion 
to the want of candour in Mr. Butler 
and Dr. Milner in their reference to 
the first publication of this Liturgj% 
the fiuthor proceeds to point out the 
discordant features in these doctrines, 
as maintained by the two Churches 
respectively, by a comparison of the 
statements respecting them as con- 
tained in the Romish Councils, and the 
writings of their most esteemed advo- 
cates, and in the Articles, Homilies, 
Canons, and other authorised docu- 
ments of the Englisli Church. The 
opinions of the most eminent Divines 
are then produced ; and the pamplilet 
concludes with the following remark. 

** Finally, our Church with sound judg- 
ment, and true piety, wholly opposes the 
noted Trentine Canon, upon which the 
doctrine of Romish Confession to this hour 
rests ; namely, “ if any shall deny sacra- 
mental confession to be instituted by divine 
right, or to be necessary to salvation ; or 
shall say, that the manner of confessing 
secretly to the priest alone is not of the 
institution and command of Christ, but a 
human invention ; let him be accursed.” 
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She denies this, we have seen ; and, with 
it, she denies sacramental absolution in any 
sense whatever. In short she asserts, in 
the words of one of her ablest sons, that 
“ the confession that is necessarj^ to the 
obtaining our pardon, must ever he under- 
stood of confession to God. Whosoever 
humbly and sorrowfully confesses his sins 
to Hiir and endeaviurs to forsake them, 
such a m'miKhall find pardon whether He 
confess to men or no. This is the Pro- 
testant doctrine; and let us all 

ADHERE TO IT, AND PRACTISE IT.’* 

While upon this subject, wc may as 
Tvell notice a small T'olume of ftis- 
courses (seven in number) upon the 
(leneral Confession in the openhii^ of 
the Liturgy; by the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlett, rector of Kingstoiie. Calvin- 
ism does not exactly suit our taste : — 
otherwise we should say they are above 
mediocrity. 


Historical and Biographical Afla,% or 
Charts ofSan'ed ami Profane Historg 
and Biograph from the Creation 
to the Birth of Christ. By John 
Bhi ce, Author of an Introduction to> 
O cograph If and uJstronomg. 1828. 

This Atlas consists of ten W’ell en- 
graved folio plates, the object of which 
is to exhibit at one view, the history, 
the biography, and the miscellaneous 
events of each period. The author 
notices the principal publications which 
have preceded his on the same subject, 
and we think he shews, successfully, 
that his work deserves the patronage of 
the public as well for the novelty of the 
plan as for its utility. “Nor is the author 
without hope that the Christian reader, 
whilst perusing the Sacred Volume, will 
find the Atlas useful, in enabling him 
to obtain a distinct and connected view 
of the history of the people of God ; and 
of seeing the various periods when the 
Old Testament Prophets lived. It will 
also give an additional interest to\race 
the connexion between sacred and pro- 
fane history.” The Atlas has, we must 
notice, an useful ‘ Companion,* — a 
summary of Ancient History. 


Christian Readiness. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at St^ Andrew's, Holborn, on 
Sunday Afternoon, March 2, 1828, 


occasioned by the Sudden Death of 
Oliver Hatch, Esq. late Treasurer 
of the City of London National 
Schools, Sfc. By the Rev. Robert 
Black, Curate and Alternate After- 
noon Lecturer of the said Parish, 
and Honorary Secretary to the City 
of London National Schools. Riving- 
tons. 

‘‘The memory of the just” is not 
only “blessed” in itself, but may well 
be rendered applicable to encourage in 
their survivors an imitation of the good 
deeds, which tliey performed during 
their earthly pilgrimage. In flirther- 
ance of this end, Funeral Sermons 
cannot fail of being eminently useful ; 
especially if delivered while the recol- 
lection of one who has departed in the 
true faith and fear of God is still fresh 
in the minds of the audience, to incite 
them to follow his good example. 
Such an opportunity was seized by Mr. 
Black, upon an occasion of all others 
most calculated to produce so desirable 
an effect. The true philanthropy of 
Mr. Hatch, his eminent services and 
unwearied zeal in promoting the in- 
terest of the Church, and more especially 
his entire devotion both of his time 
and wealth to the support of the 
National Schools ; and the pure and 
disinterested motives by which he was 
actuated throughout his good and use- 
ful life, were duly estimated by all who 
knew him : and it is no idle panegyric 
which Mr. B. has pronounced uj)on liis 
departed friend. From Luke xii. 35, 
36, the excellent preacher urges the 
necessity of being alway in a state of 
preparation for death; and proves, from 
the instance of Mr. Hatch, that such 
a state is easily rendered compatible 
with the most busy scenes of life. At 
tlie end of his discourse Mr. B. has 
subjoined a private meditation and 
prayer, composed by the lamented 
deceased, which affords the most 
^.triking evidence of his habitual piety 
and devotion. We have not hesitated 
to copy them into another part of our 
present number. — (See p. 338.) 

An Inirod'iciion. to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy 
tures. By T. H. Horne, M.A. Sitelk 
Edition. London. Cadell. 

3/. 3s. ^ 
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Mr, Horne is really indefatigable. 
Not content with having given to the 
world the most useful and complete 
body of theological information ever 
published ; every edition of his excel- 
lent work comes forward with increased 
claims to public attention. The sixth 
edition, which has just a])peared, has 
been very considerably improved ; and 
by <a new arrangement of the second 
and third volumes, a great part of 
which has been re-written, and in some 
instances condensed, the author has 
been enabled to introduce nearly two 
hundred pages of new and valuable 
matter. A great addition has also been 
made to the Bibliographical Index; 
and in short no labour has been spared 
to render the work worthy of that atten- 
tion, which it has so justly received. 
We cannot conclude without speak- 
ing in terms of the liighcst praise of 
the liberality of the publisher, who has 
ftimished the work, printed as it is on 
a larger paper, with a beautiful new 
type, at the old price of the former 
edition. In truth, Mr. Horne’s book 
is the cheapest^ as w ell as the most use- 
ful, which has ever been ottered to the 
public. 


A Momtor for Young Mhiistcrs of the 
Gospel : in a Series of Letters from 
a Father to a Son. London. Long- 
man and Co. Ib28. 12mo. 7s. 

There is so much sound sense, solid 
argument, and sober advice in this 
little volume, that we cannot be too 
earnest in recommending it to those 
for whom it is more immediately de- 
signed. Tlic light in which the writer 
has viewed the principles by wliich 
the younger clergy should be actuated 
in the performance of their duties, in 
their amusements, and in society, is 
that which every rational Christian 
must admit to be most correct an^, 
judicious. We may safely alfirm that 
if the clerical character were generally 
formed upon the model which is here 
exhibited, the cavils which arc raised 
by the thoughtless on the one hand, 
and the fanatic on the other, against 
the sacred profession, would be render- 
fax less frequent, or, to say the least, 
"■fer inore soundless. 
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The Substance of a Sermon, preached in 
If he Church of the United Parishes of 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St 
Ann, Blackfriars, London : on Sun- 
dnip March 2, 1 828, in consequence 
of the Fall of the Brunmrick Theatre. 
By John Clemlntson, Lecturer of 
the said United Parishes. Scgjey & 

. Sons. 8 VO. 1«. 

We treat our readers with the follow- 
ing morccau from this precious tirade 
against our venerable Establishment, 
winch the author has dignified with the 
appellation of in^Sermon ! 

It is true that to the doors of our Metro- 
politan Churches are annually attached a list 
of Cleigymcn, appointed to preach in Lent. 
But are they all distinguished as men of 
God, who blow the trumpet in Zion , — 
Watchmen who sound an alarm in God’s 
holy mountain, — as Sons of Thunder, who 
make the inhabitants of the land tremble, 
and mourn and turn to the Lord ? Or are 
not many of them men, who wink at the 
prevailing corruption, — Men whose minis- 
terial apathy leaves unruffled the stagnant 
pool, — Men whose indifference confirms 
•and perpetuates the formality of the Church 
of England’s fast ? 

This, gentle reader, is from the pen 
of a man, who calls himself a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and w'as 
actually delivered in one of the Parish 
Churches of this Metropolis. But how 
dares Mr. Clementson to calumniate 
from a London pulpit a set of men, who, 
whether we regard their public useful- 
ness or private virtues, rank among the 
most worthy members of the commu- 
nity? Although we wonder at the 
effrontery of the gentleman, we are 
well acquainted with the motive which 
suggested the attack ; that most Chris- 
tian of all Christian graces. Revenge ! Be 
it known that in one or more instances, 
it has been thought proper by these 
Lent Preachers to exclude Mr. C. from 
dJieiiy pulpits, in consequence of the 
knowii heterodoxy of the tenets which 
he inculcates. There is abundance of 
proof in the sermon before us, that they 
did not act unadvisedly ; but we for- 
bear to stain our pages, and nauseate 
the public, by any additional specimens. 
The thing is beneath criticism; and 
the author of course never saw the 
inside of a College. 
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Tke Holy Week. London : Rivingtons. 

1828. 12mo. 5s. 

This is really a delightful little book. 
The whole scheme of Christian Re- 
demption is familiarly explained, and 
practically improved, by means of 
Dean Stanhe^e’s excellent Commen- 
tary the Epistles and Gospels for 
Passion'' v*^k ; together with that dn 
the Easter Holy I)ays digested into 
one discourse. Inhere is ample matter 
for devotional exercise; though per- 
haps a suitable prayer at the end of 
each day’s meaitation would have 
rendered the work somewhat more 
complete. 

FINE ARTS. 

Salvator Mundi in Gold . — Every 
tasteful admirer of the Fine Arts will 
recognize this head of the Redeemer to 
he from the celebrated original in the 
possession of the Marquis of Exeter, 
which attracts so many visitors to 
Burleigh House. It is executed in a 
soft; and delicate style of engraving, 
extremely well calculated to give the, 
calm and benign character which the 
subject requires, and which this head 
so eminently possesses, assisted, as we 
think it is, by the new style in which 
it is given to the public — worked in 
gold upon enamelled paper. It is pub- 
lished at Is. ^d . ; a price so reasonable, 
that it is evident the artist (J. W. 
Cook, 37, London-Road) calculates on 
an extensive sale, which we tliink the 
beauty of this head will ensure to it. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, with Two Prelimi- 
nary Lectures on Theological Study and 
Theological Arrangement. New e^tion. 
To which are now added. Two Lectures 
on the History of Biblical Interpretation. 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 8e F.S.A. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 8vo. ^ I As. 

Horse Catechetical; or, an Exposition 
of the Duty and Advantages of Public 
Catechising in Church ; in a Letter to the 
Bishop of London. By W. S. Gilly, M. A. 
12mo. 5s. 


A Compendious View of the Proofs of 
the Authenticity and Inspiration of tlie 
Old and New Testaments. 12mo. 3s. 

An Historical Inquiry into the probable 
Causes of the Rationalist Character, lately 
predominant in the Theology of Ger- 
many. By E. B. Fusey, M. A. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. By 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 16s. 

The Harp of Judah ; a Selection of 
Poems relative to the Conversion of the 
Jews, and to Missionary and other Re- 
ligious Societies. Foolscap 8vo, in cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Self-Knowledge and Im- 
provement, comprising a familiar View of 
the Intellectual Powers and Moral Cha- 
racteristics of Human Nature. Designed as 
an Introduction to Mental Philosophy, and 
principally adapted for Young Persons en- 
tering into active Life. By Thomas Finch. 
Third edition. 12mo. Price 4s. 

The Commission and consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in April, 1826. By Hugh James 
Rose, B. D. 8vo. Ss. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop 
Laud, by John P. Lawson, M.-A. is pre- 
paring for l^ublication, in 1 volume, 8vo. 

The Rev. Richard Warner will shortly 
publish an edition of the Book of Psalms 
according to the Authorized Version, with 
practical Reflexions and Notes, in one 8vo 
volume. 

Wyckliffe’s Wycket, (a Treatise against 
Transubstantiation) reprinted verbatim 
from the Nuremberg edition of 1548, 
edited by the Rev. T. P. Paniin, M. A. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, is announced 
for early Publication. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse ; in- 
tended as a Sequel to those of Mr. Elsley on 
the Gospels, and of Mr. Prebendary Slade 
on the Epistles; and thus to complete a 
Series of Comments on the whole of the 
^New Testament, for the use of Students in 
Prophetical Scripture. By John Chappcl 
Woodhouse, D. D. Dean of Lichfield. ^ 

Speedily will be published, a Stateirieht 
relative to Serampore, supplementary to 
the “ Brief Memoir.” With an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. John Forster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

*>*^^*^*^ 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

None of our readers can be ignorant that there exists at present a 
Society under this name, one avowed object of which is Che dissgjjiitiifition 
of the doctrines and principles of the Church of England amongst the 
heathen. For this purpose clergymen are appointed and fitted out to 
labour in the uncultivated places of the spiritual vineyard, and to give 
periodical reports of their several successes. Of the excellence of such 
a principle no doubt can be entertained by any member of the Church; 
and the fitness and necessity of such jin institution long ago commended 
itself to the sense of the Church, when the celebrated Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts was constituted. But since the 
constitution of this Society, and its universal support on the part of all 
that is authoritative in the Church, it must appear extraordinary that 
another Society, professing exactly the same objects, should arise. 
The Bible Society has asserted its distinction from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, by professing to advocate a more 
Catholic principle, and to combine in one irresistible phalanx the w'hole 
host of Christian believers; but the Church Missionary Society does 
no such thing ; it professes to teach the doctrines of the Church through 
the agency of the ministers of the Church ; its objects, as avowed by 
its officers, are neither preparatory, nor collateral, nor auxiliary to those 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; but they are in 
strictness identical with them. 

We mean not here to impeach the sincerity of those who avow these 
objects and these motives ; but we cannot lend our approbation to their 
judgment. The course which they have taken is most extraordinary 
when compared with their profession. They seem to have quite for- 
gotten the oft-told tale of the bundle of sticks. Did the numbers of the 
Church Missionary Society accede to the lists of the old and authorised 
Society, their aid would be pow'crful and eftective. But acting by 
themselves, they weaken the hands of that Society by subtracting from 
its contributors, while they decline that strength which they might 
otherwise possess from the influence and authority which marshals the 
operations of the old Society. 

That this is not only the necessary tendency of such an institution, 
but that these have been its actual consequences^ facts will demonstrate. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is very inadequately 
supported, as its own reports evince ^ — reports, which, however calum- 
niated by men unfavourable to aZ^relTgion, arc yet sanctioned by such 
authority as permits not any honourable man to call their financial 
CorrWtness in question. Now it is but fair to presume that all such 
persons as were willing to contribute money to the objects of that 
Society, would have contributed it to the Society itself, had no other 
channel existed ; and, therefore, it might have been expected that all 
the money which the Church Missionary Society has collected since 
its establishment, would have passed through the hands of the original 
Society: inasmuch as it is impossible to conceive that those whose 

VOL. X. NO. VI. 3 Ij 
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objects were the spiritual interests of the Church, would have placed 
less confidence in the high official names, which give their strength to 
that Society, than the respectable, but far less ar.thoritative, con- 
ductors of the other. And that such money must, from the very 
circumstances, have achieved a greater good than it could have done 
in the hands of a less powerful and less authorised body, however 
zealcf:'^ .must be apparent to all who reflect on the subject, and whose 
object is^he dissemination of ttie pure Christianity inculcated by the 
Church of England. 

The Church Missionary Society, in proof of the sincerity of their 
views, often appeal to the scholarships founded by them in Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, and to the support which they received from the 
learned, orthodox, and zealous Bishop Heber. But their sincerity is 
not the point contested ; it is the policy of their institution which 
we impugn. That College, and the Christian world in general, will 
not be slow to acknowledge the obligation conferred by the Church 
Missionary Society, in the endowment of those scholarships. Nor will 
the patronage of the judicious Bishop Heber be any proof of the 
soundness of their policy. The situation which he held is one of such 
extraordinary difficulty and delicacy, that it can never be drawn into 
precedent to justify a similar course of action in positions essentially 
different. If Bishop Heber could have attained the object nearest his 
heart, no doubt he would have brought the whole of our Eastern 
Empire to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. But 
where all could not be obtained, the Bishop did not refuse to obtain a 
part. The great point was the conversion of the native population to 
the faith of Christ. On the attainment of this point, the missionaries 
of various sects were employed : even the Bomanists were not ^inactive. 
The Bishop, therefore, had the winds and tides of sectarianism to con- 
tend with ; and while he still kept in view the haven where he would 
be, he was obliged to make it by oblique approaches ; and by using that 
portion of existing force which would act in the direction he contem- 
plated, causes which he could not suppress he endeavoured to re- 
gulate. Nothing could be more essential to the attainment of the 
point desired, than to throw into the back-ground all the differences 
which existed among the various sects who strove to gain footing in 
India. With this view Bishop Heber countenanced all, and encouraged 
all. Had all preached the doctrines, and promoted the discipline of 
the Church, no doubt that great man would have been far better 
satisfled with the fruits of his labours. But though all did not preach 
the Church, all did preach Christ, and it was better that He should be 
preached imperfectly, or (in non-essentials) incorrectly, than that this 
vast peninsula should lie tot^ly *in Tfeathen darkness. This the Bishop 
felt, and with this view he acted. Beside whicii, any cause which had 
operated to introduce distrust of Christianity among the natives, even 
in its least perfect forms, must have had its proportionate action on 
the labours of the Indian Church. Bishop Heber found the Church 
Missionary Society at work in India, and he gave them his support, as 
he supported the sectarians ; and the Church Missionary Society en- 
joyed his patronage on the same principle which the sectarians did, and 
on no other. 
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The whole subject, however, assuvnes an entirely different com- 
plexion, when these circumstances are removed. Differences of re- 
ligious opinion ii\ this country are too notorious to be concealed, while 
their nature is such as not to bring doubts on the object of difference 
to any well-informed mind. There is no reason why our Bishops 
should give their countenance or patronage to any private or schis- 
matical views of Christianity. Believing “ the faith onoe delivered^to the 
saints*’ to have been faithfully preserved in the bosom of tnelinglish 
Church, they judge harshly of no man, but they wisely and piously 
bestow their benevolence on those institutions, in which that faith is 
preserved and communicated. In aiding the religious proficiency of their 
brethren at home, they avail themselves of the channel of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. They have a> society for the same 
purpose abroad. And why should more than one such society exist ? 
Upon what principle of advantage to religion, or to the Church, can 
the friends of another society, /or exactly the same purpose take their 
ground? Surely unity of purpose requires unity of agency, and unity 
of instruments ; any other means must necessarily impair the general 
strength, for it will look like dissent, and it certainly wdll be disunion. 
Bishop Hebcr, we know, countenanced all sects, not that he held their 
opinions alike, or indifferent, but because he had to contend with an 
evil to which all minor ones were incomparable. But no churchman, 
who does not stand in that peculiar situation, that it is his duty to 
afford assistance to the preaching of dissenters, can be bound to support 
the Church Missionary Society, wltt>, though no dissenters from the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church, yet are so far hostile to the 
interests of* the old incorporated Church Society, that they reduce its 
numbers and weaken its resources, without substituting an equivalent 
in permanency and authority with the country. 

That the Church Missionary Society is regarded by the Dissenters 
not as an auxiliary, but an impediment to the interests of the Church 
of England, may be fairly inferred from the following report of a 
speech made by the Rev. Charles Simeon, at the meeting of tile 
Cambridge Church Missionary Association. The Report is extracted 
from the local paper, the Cambridge Chronicle ; and there is no reason 
to suppose it incorrect. 

There was one consideration which the Secretary of the Parent Society had 
left unnoticed : he alluded to tlic support which the Society might now receive 
from Dissenters. This 'was callcd the Church Missionary Society : but there 
were no Test Acts here. The Test Acts were now repealed, and the co-operation 
of Dissenters would show that as we were one in faith (!!! ) so we were also 
one in heart and in love.” 

This speech we consider most ‘Important. “ The support which the 
Society might now receive from Dissenters !’* Why now, or at any 
other time ? So far as the Rev* Gentleman’s meaning may be con- 
jectured, because the Test Act is repealed. A most extraordinary 
sequitur. The Test Act imposed civil disabilities on Dissenters, but 
never restricted them from contributing to the interests of the Church, 
from which, we supposed, they were withheld by conscience alone, 
which would still continue to operate the same effects. Will the repeal 
of the Test Act produce one dissenting subscriber to the Incorporated 
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Society, reduced as its financos are? or to the Society for Building 
Churches, the last shilling of whose funds is exhausted? We are 
certain it will not. The Dissenters understand thev game too well. 
But the reason of the distinction is plain. This Society is called 
the Church Missionary Society. This the Dissenters know ; they 
know that, whatever its advocates may intend, it is, in effect, only 
calM.^o\ that ’its real tendency is to weaken the Church, and with 
this view they may conscientiously support it, without leave from the 
Test Act. Surely, however, Mr. Simeon exceeded the sanctions of 
his brethren, when he argued that they and the Dissenters were 
ONE IN FAITH. The conscientious Dissenter we respect ; but if he be 
one in faith wuth us, then is he no Dissenter at all, and the term is a 
misnomer. If the co-operation of Dissenters would show that they are 
one in faith with the Church Missionary Society, it would prove either 
that the Dissenters assume this name without understanding its 
meaning, or that the Society asserts an appellation to which it is in no 
respect entitled. 

In the provincial and auxiliary branches of this Society, much is 
said and done, which, however it might please Mr. Simeon, must, we 
suppose, be unpalatable to a Society thus constituted. We have known 
an instance where a Dissenter volunteered to move a resolution at one 
of their subordinate periodical exhibitions, and where a large majority 
of the Committee were in favour of intrusting it to his care. But we 
never heard a single instance of interference on the part of the 
dissenting interest in the affairs of the Incorporated Society ; although 
that Society is not called a Church Missionary Society, and does not 
so prominently advance the precise character of its tenets. Such facts 
are strong presumptions that the Dissenters regard the Church Mis- 
sionary Society as only called'' so, and being essentially, though 
unintentionally, a very different thing. 

We are antiquated enough to be, and bold enough to profess our- 
selves, FRIENDS OF CONSISTENCY. We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
so ill of our National Church as to suppose that we may not be 
consistent in her communion, and yet not infringe “ the bond of peace” 
with the Dissenters ; and if we cannot also embrace “ the unity of the 
spirit,” that is no fault of ours. Men are allowed to dissent from our 
doctrines and discipline, and enjoy their own, so far as is consistent 
with the political rights of all. We may live in perfect Christian 
harmony with the Dissenters ; but that we should advocate their 
doctrines, and advance the interests of dissent at the expense of the 
Church, is really too much to expect, even in this liberal age. Either 
their cause is better than ours, or it is worse. If we think it better, let 
us give up our own, and join'lt.'*' I^ve consider it worse, let us have 
the consistency to refuse the evil, and choose the good.” 

Doubtless unity of object and feeling in a religious cause is a most 
commendable thing ; and the Scriptures are earnest in the inculcation 
of it. But when we read this duty in the Scriptures, let us be careful 
to read the whole duty. If the Dissenters are so very ** liberal” as to 
encourage our missions, when they have missions of their own^ let them 
make one step more, and it will give them the credit of consistency as 
well as that of liberality ; let them return at once into the bosom of tlie 
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National Church. For surely it would«not cost their consciences more 
to attend the communion of the Church, than to provide for the exten- 
sion of that communion. If the instance of Bishop Heber be alleged, 
we have before said, it is nothing to the point. The Dissenters arc not 
obliged to encourage any opinion, save their own, as the Bishop was; 
and, to do them justice, they seldom bestow their encouragement in 
any other way. The fact that they have an understandinff^jsh the 
Church Missionary Society, is tlicreforc the strongest argilmcnt that 
the effects of that Society are considered, by them at least, not to be 
favourable to the I'.stablished Church. 

The time therefore is now arrived when all the sound members of 
the Church Missionary Society, who engaged in it wn’th the objects 
which they avowed, should be practically sensible of what they arc 
effecting; draining the resources of a much more effective and much 
more authoritative body, and opening a point whence the malice and 
worldly-mindedness of dissent may insensibly establish itself, and run 
up a battery against the Church. VVe do not mean to attribute malice 
and worldly-mindedness to the Dissenters as a body ; but that such 
qualities as these exist among themy even themselves must allow, unless 
they assert superhuman pretensions. Wherever these do exist, it is 
obvious how they will be exercised. Let those who really perceive 
the danger, and are sincerely friendly to the advancement of the doctrine 
and the discipline of the Church among heathen countries, because 
convinced that therein are contained the soundest views and the most 
effective ministrations of the Gospel* transfer their subscriptions to the 
Incorporated Society, where there is no danger from schismatical 
ambuscades ; and, if the dregs of the Church Missionary Society should 
fall into the hands of the Dissenters, we shall have the advantage of 
coping with an open adversary, instead of perpetually guarding against 
a domestic foe. 

Zeu 'rrdrfp, dxxd ird puffai vv r,€po5 vtas 
Tlo(r)(roy ^ aXBpijp' ddr S' 6<pBaKfxo7cnv ISkcBai* 

’EN AE 4>AEI Koi ^Aetro'OJ', cttc/ vv rui evaSfP ovtws. 

Hom. II. XVII. 645. 


STATE OF SLAVERY AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Vicarage, Bedfont, Middlesex, March 8, 1828. 

Mr. Editor. — In various Magazines of the day, it appears to me, 
that full justice is not done to the efforts of benevolent Englishmen in 
our colonies to alleviate the hardships of slavery ; and as that subject 
has of late employed the attenti on of P arliament and the public, this 
want of candour becomes more •fWftttfkable and offensive. In the 
New Monthly Magazine, and in a pamphlet appended to the 
Christian Observer of March, much invective is levelled against the 
local government of the Cape of Good Hope, while no allusion is 
made to any attempts to lessen the miseries of slavery in that settle- 
ment. This omission, if it arise from ignorance, impugns the knowledge 

if from design, the honour of such writers ; in either case it weakens 

the value and credibility of tlieir statements. 

It is hot my intention— nor have I the means— to vindicate generally 
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the Cape government, or its ^conduct on this point; but having 
resided at the Cape of Good Hope during the whole of Sir John 
Cradock’s (now Lord iHowden) government, I can .most confidently 
aver, that every effort was made by his Lordship to protect the rights 
and vindicate the wrongs of the slave, Hottentot, and apprentice (or 
prize negro). His Lordship found slavery at the Cape, and he had no 
powQf to annul i^; but lie had both the power and the will to lessen the 
mischi^i^nd miseries of an esdsting and legal evil. I'o prove the 
reality of his Lordship’s benevolence on this subject, I enclose to you 
copies of two Sermons,* which I preached at Cape Town ; which Sermons 
were printed at the Government Press, translated at his Lordship’s 
desire into Dutch, and officially dispersed through the colony. The 
Cape swarms with vnissionaries of different sects ; while their registers 
in England are loud and incessant in their praise. I do not quarrel 
with their zeal. I would only endeavour to excite those periodicals, 
avowedly attached to Church and State, to do common justice to the 
friends of both. A stauncher friend to the Church of England does 
not exist than Lord Howden ; a more benevolent man there cannot be. 
No Governor Could more deeply and sincerely deplore the evils of 
slavery, or more actively and uniformly kbour to lessen them. True 
to the interests of the Church to which he belonged, he was yet the 
kind patron of all missionaries. His grant to the London Missionary 
Society of a large and valuable tract of land in Albany, called, by his 
Lordship’s express desire, Theopolis ; and his unceasing and generous 
patronage of the Moravian settlements, both at Bavian’s Kloof and 
Groene Kloof, sufficiently attest this. 

With respect to the cruelties and injustice of slavery, in all right minds 
there can be but one feeling. As to the best mode of putting an end to 
these evils, it is not my present intention to hazard an opinion ; but I 
cannot permit the humane exertions of such a man as Lord Howden, 
to be slandered or passed by. I hate slavery as cordially as the most 
zealous and reckless of emancipators. I raised my voice manfully and 
fearlessly against its vices, in the midst of those w^ho justified its 
enormities, and fattened on its wrongs ; and in all my views and 
exertions I was cordially aided by his Excellency, the then Governor, 
Lord Howden. 

On one point we may rest assured, that it is not by ex-parte state- 
ments good will result, either to this or any other cause, however 
valuable the object, or even blameless the motive. Nor is it very 
encouraging to the efforts of either present or future Governors of 
colonies to find, that their predecessors, who, surrounded with local 
difficulties and conflicting interests, have honestly dared to do their 
duty, are unjustly arraigned Vt%/tfmtionally forgotten. 

Lord Howden could not abolish slavery ; but he ameliorated its 
condition to the utmost of his power, consistently with the safety of 
the white population. Prudence, is as far removed from apathy, as 
Quixotic from genuine philanthropy. It is a very easy matter, and 
popularity, is purchased at a very cheap cost by so doing, to indite 


* These Sermons we have read ; and we think that the argumentB used in them for 
the amelioration of slavery, would satisfy the mind of every just and wise abi^litionist. 
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sentimental essays, or invidious criticisms, on colonial topics, in this 
country ; but let such writers personally vi^it the scenes they so 
glowingly and fluently describe, and they will there learn the value of 
that rare and arduous virtue — the performance of duty in the midst of 
actual and pressing perils. 

I beg to remain. Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Robert Jones, D. 

Formerly Senior Chaplain at the Cape of G^oa Hope. 


ON GENESIS IV. 1. 

Mr. Editor. — The expressions used by Eve -dh the birth of her 
first-born, “ I have gotten a man from the Lord,” Gen. iv. 1, have 
given rise to long and eager disputes; and it must be allowed to be no 
easy matter to ascertain their meaning. The writers who have dis- 
cussed the subject may be divided into two classes — those who think 
that she intended nothing more by them than to acknowledge the 
peculiar favour and blessing of God in enabling her to conceive, and 
bring forth a son, —and thosb who consider them as an expression of 
her belief, either that Cain was the promised seed that should bruise 
the serpent’s head ; or that she then obtained a proof that the promise 
of the Messiah would be fulfilled. No other mode of interpreting the 
words can be reasonably adopted, than to explain them in reference 
either to Eve’s thankfulness to the iJeity in giving her progeny, or to 
her gratitude and exultation in the thought that the divine promise of 
a great Deliverer was then accomplished, or about to be accomplished. 
Names of such distinguished merit arc ranged on both sides, that it is 
impossible to say which way the balance preponderates; and if the 
question can be determined at all, it must be by the application of 
that criticism which forms the basis of all sound biblical interpretation. 

’Fhe verb used by Eve in her ejaculation is TOp kana^ respecting 
which Michaelis observes, “ adquirendi, emendi, possidendi^ notiones 
certec, videntur taraen illis et alia, pariendi, creandi, parandi^ addenda;” 
and in proof appeals to Gen. iv. 1. xiv. 19, 20, Deut. xxxii. 6. Zech. 
xiii. 5. Job xxxvi. 33.*' The first of these texts must be left out of 
consideration, as being the passage in dispute. In the second, God is 
styled “ the possessor of heaven and earth in the third he is called 
“ thy father that hath bought thee;” and so the Psalmist addresses God, 
“thou hast possessed my reins;” Ps. cxxxix. 13; in all which texts 
the verb is used, and ought to retain its usual sense of possessing or 
acquiring. The fourth, accordi ng to th e authorised version, is, “I 
am an husbandman, for man taugM me to keep cattle from my youth ;” 
which, though sanctioned by the Targum and some modern transla- 
tions, cannot be endured, the sense being clearly, as Archbishop 
Newcome renders it, “ I am a man that tilleth the ground; for another 
man (or rather, a man) hath possessed me from my youth; or, as Dr. 
Blaney’s version is, “ for a man hath had the property of me.” The 


* SuBplem. ad Lex. No. 2273. See also Lex. Cocceii ed. Schulz. & Simonis ed. 
Eichhorn. 
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meaning is the same if it be rendercdi witli Rosenmuller, ** nam emit 
me aliquis a^ pueritia^ea.”* The last text is Job xxxvi. 33. “the 
Aoise thereof sheweth concerning it, the oattle also concerning the 
vapour;” where it is sufficient for my purpose to remark, that, what- 
ever may be the meaning of the verse, the Hebrew word rendered 
cc^ttle, cannot have any signification w'hich would go to prove that the 
notiov^nariendi ever, belongs to the verb. 

From^his examination of ttfe passages where kana has been sup- 
posed to have the sense of pario^ it is obvious that not one of them has 
a reference to the process of human generation. It occurs in Prov. 
viii. which, in another publication, I have rendered, “ Jehovah 
possessed me, the beginning of his way, before his works of old,” and 
have applied it to the divine and eternal generation of the Son.f To 
the view of this chapter which 1 then took I atill adhere; but at any 
rate the verb must be allowed to be there predicated of some divine 
attribute or operation, if not of the eternal Logos ; and, consequently, 
not of any human birth. We must, therefore, conclude that, setting 
aside Gen. iv. 1. it is never applied to the production of human 
offspring. 

It is remarkable that Eve calls her (irst-born uh^ a man; though 
I believe no example can be produced when it signifies a child. It 
sometimes denotes a malcy in opposition to the female, as Gen. vii. % ; 
but, if I am not mistaken, it always, when applied to an individual of 
the human species, denotes an adult ^ one who is of mrile age. 

The, variety of renderings of nVT eth Jehovah^ considering that 

no difference of opinion can reasonably exist as to the meaning of one 
of them, is truly wonderful, J By most of the ancient, and many of the 
modern translators, the former little w^ord, which has occasioned the 
main difficulty, is taken for a preposition, and variously rendered 
“ from the Lord,” “ with the Lord,” “ by the Lord,” “ according to 
the Lord.”§ As this particle occurs above 8000 times in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, examples may doubtless be produced of each of the senses 
annexed to it in these versions. He who, without an undue bias to a 
preconceived opinion, shall examine the collections of ‘Noldius, will 
scarcely be disposed to deny the truth of this observation. For 
my part, 1 freely acknowledge that il» is often used as a preposition, 
denoting a6, c^w, per, secundum; but it by no means follows that it 


must be so taken in the place under examination, for it is also fre- 
quently used as the sign of the accusative case, and in which way it is 
to be understood here must be determined by other considerations. 
Let it first be inquired, what can be inferred from those renderings 
which take eth for a prepositi^, si^posing them to be just. 


• Michaelis, Supplem. Noa. 2273 and 2275, proposes to divide tlie text differently, 
and to read it thus ♦asp and to render it, “ ager enim fuit peculiutn a pueritia j" 

which is justly rejected by KosenmUlIer ; Scholia in Zech. xiii. 5. 

f Attempt towards an Improved Translation of the Proverbs of Solomon, 8vo. 1819. 

; } .Hewlett, in his note on the place, says, ** Some suppose tliat * Lord’ here refers to 
tier l^sband, and that she expresses her joy on being delivered of a male child, agreeably 
to'Ood’s benediction, ch. i. 28.” But surely no one can entertain such a suspicion who 
exaiiib^a,^e original; for who ever heard of the incommunicable name Jehovah being 
given woman’s husband ? ^ 

S'lliey ®ay be seen in Pfeiffer, Dub. Vex, Scr, 11.; Poli Synop. & Critici Sacri in loc. 
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Now it may be asserted that, even on this supposition, we shaU not 
be compelled to leject the explanation* which .refers the expressiorfs to 
the promised^Redeeme^. Eve may still be^tinderstdbd to declare 
her belief that she hadr at the birth of^Cain, obtained the expecti^ 
Deliverer, or the that he would at some time appear in^^lhe 

World, from the kind^ss of Jehovah, fvith his aid, through his favour, 
or according to his great mercy. If siich ah interpolation is neither 
forced nor unnatural, which surely will be readil^ranted, itiSWsSfhot be 
proved that the words are a mere expi'ession of gratitude to ^heav^ 
•for the blessing of offspring. Hence, should it be possible to estabisn 
satisfactorily any of the translations before-mentioned, the relbreince 
to the Messiah may be admitted. 

But further, the ascription id* divinity to him will iriot thereby he 
necessarily excluded. The words ish eth JehoiSah may mean “ the 
man from Jehovah,” tKe Deliverer who was expected from God, the 
anthropomorphic Word; or “ the man with Jehovah/ him wAj'iOnited 
the divine and human natures in one Christ; or “ the man” w^o was 
appointed “ hy or through Jehovah” to be thw Redeemer of the world* 

It would be ridiculous to contend that these inferences must be 
adopted; but we shall not greatly err if we denominate then} quite as 
probable as any other interpretation, if eth be taken as a preposition* 
Nay, we should be justified in declaring them more so; for if nothing 
^more had been intended than an expression of gratitude tor the 
blessing of offspring, the Hebrew would most likely have ^nen 
nirr* nirr’D ; which are employed according to the usiiy 
idiom to express ** by the divine aid or favour,” “ Deo as 

will be evident by consulting in the original, Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
xiv. 45. Ps. lx. 14. cviii. 14. Jer. iii. 23. Isa. xlv. 17* Hosea i* 7. ’ . ^ 

Th^ phrase ish eth Jehovah is, indeed, without example in the^sacVod 
writings ; a circumstance which rather confirms the idea that 8 i>methin|f 
more was meant by Eve than a mere acknowledgment of gratitUjSe ( 9 ^ 
God for the birth of her son, as that might have 'been 
without ambiguity, in phraseology usual with the Hebrewin JpboifW 
spired historian, we may rest assured, if he had taken the wor^ 
such an acknowledgment, would not have departed from the jpustoim^, 
idiom. He must nave had some motive for doing so, which, 
well be supposed any other, than his understanding Eve . to declare^ 
her belief that she had, at the event which gave oci^B^on to 
obtained the promised blessing of a Redeemer, or at least a I^oof 
the promise would in due time be ftilGlIed. At the same Xime^ tW 
evidence is not such as to remove all doubt. Room is still litft 
for hesitation ; and opinions might continue to be divided as to tile 
propriety of explaining the wordaajiSMji designatioi^f the Messiah, 
descriptive of his dtvinity; though it cannot in. reasQube denieiC tobe 
as probable, at least, as any interpretation of 4bose tenderings, whete 
eth is construed as a preposition.^ i ; 

* GttsseUus, Comment Ling. Heb. in voc. PK. £. 2., who tak^s eik as k 
in die sense of cumt offers a singular explanation, Jam possidere ait 

snus, cujtis ipsa sit dooiuia;’* as if Eve, in reference to ker ibt^SectiOtt to tier hnmiid, 
oh. Iltf 16., coilloled herself, at the birth of Cain, with the no^n that she had .then 
gotten a yuan over whom her maternal rights gave her authority.^ . But this is. too sh^ 
surdly whimsical to need refutation. 

VOL. X. NO* VI. 3 E 
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Some other translations have been proposed, which ought not to be 
overlooked. “ I have gotten a man (a man-child), from the Lord,” 
Dawson; “ I'^iavc acquired a god-like man-child,” Geddes; I have 
gotten the man, according to the word of Jehovah,” Kennicott. The 
expressions are understood *in a very different, way by Vogel in his 
Notes upon the Annotations of Grotius. Beciuse Adam is said to 
have begot a son “ in his own likeness,” Gen. v. 3. hidhmutho, 

he sup^ases that eth Jetiovah .signifies the same as 
hidhfnuth Jehovah, and that Moses meant to indicate that Cain W'as 
begotten while Adam remained in the first state in which he was created. 
But the answer is obvious. There is not a shadow of evidence of any 
analogy between these two phrases ; and so far from Cain being be- 
gotten during the pristine state of our first parents, it is expressly 
stated, that Adam, dtter the fall and expulsion from Paradise, “ knew 
Eve his wife, and she conceived, and bare Cain.” 

Some again take eth for a substantive, as Schulz, who renders the 
phrase ** dono Jehovae obtinui prolem masculam,” because uQj) 
(in Heb. letters signifies a gift : such likewise is the interpretation 
of Simon.* But the Arabic word to which appeal is made is not the 
same as the Hebrew which it cannot therefore be supposed to 
illustrate ; neither is there the least evidence that the latter is ever 
used in the Hebrew Bible in the sense of a gift, or the act of giving ; 
nor, if such an instance could be found, would the interpretation re- 
sulting from it differ from that of those translators who understand eth 
as a preposition ; for to describe offspring as the gift of God, is tanta- 
mount to saying, that it is from, with, by, or through Jehovah. 

Of the various translations which have been hitherto reviewed, there 
is not one that can satisfy the cautious philologist. Those who render 
elh as a noun, rely upon mere conjecture, unsupported by even feasible 
grounds ; and to those who construe it as a preposition, it may be 
objected that they offend against the Hebrew idiom ; for, as we have 
seen, the proper phraseology for expressing the meaning generally 
intended by these versions is very different. I say generally intended, 
because some who have adhered to this method of rendering it, explain 
the phrase in reference to the Messiah, and such interpretation has 
been show'n to be quite as probable as any other. Neither mode of 
translation, moreover, rests upon direct and positive evidence, equal 
to i^onvince a cautious inquirer. It is not enough to shew that the 
wbrds are separately used in the senses annexed to them ; it must be 
shewn that they arc so used in cases of similar construction. Is there, 
then, any example where eth, followed by Jehovah, is to be received as 
a noun ? Is there any text, where, in a similar juxta-position, eth is to 
be construed aite prepositioi^ aI: there any instance of these two 
words being used to express “ by, or through the favour of God ?” 
None : none at least have been brought forward ; and till some are 
produced, the negative may be safely taken for granted ; and what 
stronger argument need we require against any rendering, than that 
it is opposed to the general idiom and construction ? Nor even if a 
solitary instance can be found, will it- make much difi^rence in the case. 


* Schulz Scholia in Vet. Test, in loc. ; Simonis Lex. Heb. in voc, 
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as being only an exception to that general usage, to which we are 
bound by every sound principle to adhere, till some urgent reason is 
given for departing from it. But none can be alleged in the present 
instance, except upon the assumption that one or other of the trans- 
lations which have be^n reviewed must be true ; which cannot reason- 
ably be affirmed, so long as there is another primd facie equally 
probable. ^ 

Concluding, therefore, as we justly may, that the versiofSs hitherto 
considered cannot demand our assent, it remains to examine whether 
there is not another supported by more satisfactory reasons. The 
confirmation of any particular interpretation of a passage overthrows, 
by necessary implication, every other. If the version about to be 
discussed can be proved to rest upon firm and unshaken grounds, all 
those above mentioned, by inevitable consequence, crumble into dust. 
We are therefore imperiously called upon to subject it to a careful and 
serious examination, as well by reason of the great importance attached 
to it, as of the eminent names by which it has been sanctioned, amoqg 
whom maybe numbered Schindler, Forster, Cocceius, Luther, Altingius, 
Pfeiffer, Helvicus, Schmidt, Hensel, Fagius, Pellican, Buddeus, Deylin- 
gius, Gill, Stackhouse, Edwards, Parkhurst, Faber. The version in 
defence of which this host of learned critics is arrayed is, ** I have 
gotten a man (or rather the man), the Jehovah.’* But as no in^r- 
pretation ought to be received on the sole authority of great names, 
the question recurs, whether it can be substantiated by the rules of 
expository criticism. — Into this discussion I propose to enter in my 
next communication. 

I am your’s, &c, &c, 

G. H. 


nPOSKYNHSAl. 

Mr. Editor. — In the Christian Remembrancer fpr March and May, 
1828, I find some learned remarks on the use of the term irpoaKwriaai^ 
Matt. ii. 2. 1 am not disposed to interfere with the discussion on foot, 

between your two correspondents on this particular point, but am 
induced to thinly that one at least of those learned writers might be 
pleased to read what has been published by Dr. Nares, of Oxford, on 
the peculiar use of the term irpoaKWEw hy ihe Evangelists^ applied to 
our Saviour ; being the substance of Three Sermons, preached before the 
University in the year 1816 or 1817. They are to be found in the 
same volume which contains the author’s Discourses on the Three 
Creeds. To the best of my recollecy^ the ambiguity of the term is 
in no manneivdenied; but conclusions are drawn from the nature of 
the transactions and incidents recorded, so highly favourable to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, as scarcely to admit of the low sense 
put upon the term by Unitarians, in those particular passages. Dr.N. 
has, at all events, considered every passage in the Gospels, in which 
the term is applied to our Saviour, as the object of the homage ex- 
pressed by the word rrpouKvvtu^^ leaving every body to form his own 
opinion upon the cases severally adduced. ^ 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
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RUBRICAL DIFFICULTY. 

Mr. Editor.— It is a pojnt yet unsettled, and at tlie same tirne, I 
should think, of sufBcient interest to elicit the research of soine of 
your correspondents,— whether the ordinary service, or that appointed 
for the Holy day, should be read when a Sunday and Saint’s day 
happen'Va coincide. By referring to the Almanack, I find this to be 
the case several times before Christmas; and in one instance, two 
stated festivals, namely. Advent Sunday and St. Andrew’s Day, arc in 
this predicament. Bishop Mant, in a Charge delivered in 1822, after 
stating the deficiency of the Rubric on this head, gives it as his 
opinion that the seryjee for the Holy day should be used ; except when 
it happens, as in the instance of Advent Sunday in the present year, 
that one of our Lord’s festivals is so circumstanced. The arguments 
for this opinion arc subjoined by the Bishop, in a note from Wheatley; 
and they appear to be satisfactory as to the choice of the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel. The Second Lesson frequently must be that of 
the Saint’s day, as there is often a gap in the Calendar; but the First 
Lesson being generally from the Apocrypha, it is better, perhaps, to 
read the canonical chapter appointed for the Sunday, though the two 
services are thereby somewhat confused. But there is still a part of 
the Bishop’s decision, with which I am not altogether satisfied. He 
thinks it clear, from other rubrics, that whichever service is adopted, 
only one Collect is to be read. Now it is true, that the Rubric speaks 
of Collect in the singular number, and that it directs it to be followed 
by a Second and Third Collect, both morning and evening. But there 
are still occasions when two First Collects, if I may so say, are 
appointed, as during Advent and Lent; so that I do not see why the Col- 
lect for the Sunday should not be added to that for the Saint’s day, at 
Morning and Evening Prayer; the same being, of course, omitted at 
the altar, as in the cases mentioned above. 

Being a young Clergyman, anxious to do all things decently and 
in order, and in strict conformity with the positive injunctions (when 
possible), and with the implied spirit of our excellent Liturgy, I am 
induced to submit the above remarks to your readers, in hopes that 
some of them w'ill think it worth their while to inveftigate a question, 
which cannot be deemed unimportant. Yours, &c. 

Query ? 


MEDITATION AliP, EVENING PRAYER, 

By Oliver Hatch, Esq, late Treasurer of the City of London National Schools, 

Another day is closing; how has it been employed? does the 
reflection of thy thoughts, words, and works, speak peace and con- 
solation to thy mind ? or does thy conscience accuse thee of having 
made no progress in virtue ? has thy heart been lifted up to God with 
sincerity and devotion ? or hast thou forgotten the great obligations 
to Him made thee ? Think, devoutly think, that 5iy life is hasteur 
*fag to a idose ; think that the bed is an emblem of the grave ; it should 
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remind thee of* the land where all things are forgotten! before thou 
give thine eyes to sleep, and thine eye-lids to slumber, renew the 
actions of thy life, and examine with the strictest search, whatever 
thou hast thought, spoken, or done amisi^ in the course of this day ; 
and when thou hast done this with honest impartiality, approach with 
reverence the throne of mercy, and pour forth thy soul before Him 
who made thee, in the filial language of dependent Ic^ve, or the more 
exalted ardour of grateful praise, and •say — 

EVENING PRAYER. 

Almighty and everlasting God, my only support in this vale of 
misery, my supreme good, the joy of my heart ; I humbly thank thee 
for all the mercies thou hast this day, and from tijpe to time, bestowed 
upon me ; I bless thee for my creation, preservation, and all the com- 
forts and conveniences of this mortal life ; but above all, I adore thy 
Divine Majesty, for the redemption of the world, by thy Son Jesus 
Christ, for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory : I bless 
thee, that while many are suddenly snatched off in the hardness and 
impenitence of their hearts, 1 am mercifully spared in this state of 
trial, that I might repent and be saved; may these thy mercies be so 
deeply impressed on my mind, as to bring forth in me the fruit of 
righteousness, to thy honour and glory. 

Pardon, O God, the sins of my whole life, and especially those I 
have this day committed, in thought, word, or deed: these mercies I 
implore through the mediation of thy blessed Son Jesus Christ. Bless, 
I most humbly beseech thee, the whole race of man, and more espe- 
cially bless the country to which I belong, — bless our sovereign lord 
the king, and all the royal family, — bestow the abundance of thy 
grace upon the clergy, that they may continue labouring to promote 
thy religion on the earth, remembering the solemn account they must 
one day render of the flock committed to their care : bless, O Lord, 
with thy choicest comforts, my relations and friends ; give them grace 
to follow thy commandments in this life, that in the world to come they 
may have life everlasting. Have pity on all who are afflicted and 
distressed, and in due time deliver them according to thy great good- 
ness ; in particular, O Lord, I beseech thee to have mercy on all such 
as have forsaken thee ; fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy flock ; 
“ pardon and deliver them from all their sins, confirm and strengthen 
them in all goodness, and bring them to life everlasting.” 

Pour down thy blessings on all who have despitefully used me, and 
extinguish every spark of resentment in my breast ; give me grace not 
only to forgive them, and all mine enemies, but a disposition to do 
them every kind office. These ^id“^l other thy blessings, I beg 
through the mediation of thy blefesed Son. 

And now, O Lord, I commit myself to thy protection ; if it shall be 
thy will to take me hence before the dawning of another day, O take 
me to thyself ; let my soul be presented without spot unto thee, for 
the sake and through the precious blood of tjiy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
in whose prevailing name, and perfect form of prayer, I conclude these 
Iny imperfect addresses, saying — 

Our*Father, &c. 
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The acquiremept of legal knowledge 
is at best a wearisome employment, 
when compelled tq cull our information 
from r^.'^rbarbarisms of the Statute- 
Book; and no less irksome would be 
the task were our readera obliged to 
glean the institutes of ecclesiastical 
polity amid the crudity of expression 
mifused througliout the seven-and- 
thirty folios of Mr. C^eene’s Bill. It 
is, however, unnecessary to enter into 
a minute detail of the plan by which 
he purposes to carry his system into 
practice ; for, as we imagine, when the 
fundamental principles of a bill are 
defective, no circumstances ought to 
justify its enactment; consequently, it 
is enough if we can shew that the 
Honourable Member for Lancaster is 
mistaken in his premises. But whilst 
u}K}n parliamentary topics, we may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for the digression 
if we notice the great inconvenience 
accruing to the public from the pro> 
mulgation of statutes in language 
which no one can understand, and, 
therefore, no one can exphiin. The 
ponderous bill which we now review 
is, in this respect, an extraordinary 
instance of an extraordinary bad taste. 
Of this frequent examples are gi^en 
by the Editor ip the April Number 
of the Remembrancer.* We live in 
an age when men lay claim to su- 
perior sagacity and superior attain- 
ments; and there arc many who tell 
us that the present constitutiou of 
society requires a deviation from those 

• We have to remark, in reply to the 
Editor’s query, whether there can be two 
incumbents in one and the same beneiice ; 
that although the case be of rare occurrence, 
it is by no means singular. In our own 
neighbourhood the benefice of GarnliifQ..j, * 
Cambridgeshire, has two incumbents, a 
rector and a vicar. The rectory is a sine- 
cure. But at Woodford, in Northampton' 
shiroi there were, till the rectories became 
consolidated, two rectors in the same 
Church. We know not how the occasional 
duty was arr^inged, nor how the freeholds 
in die^^^ic, &c. were identified, but the 
incum^lj|l^fiiciated on the Sunday alter- 
nately/ mowng and afternoon. 


maxims, which were held by our fore- 
fathers as inviolate as the constitution 
itself. Whether this be right or wrong, 
we shall not sp>p to inquire ; neverthe- 
less, we have still to leam why the 
opinion of antiquity is to be rejected, 
where, as yet, it has never been proved 
erroneous, when at the same time we 
arc to follow its customs where they 
are evidently faulty. To dissent thus 
in that which is substantial, and to 
copy that which is immaterial, is an 
anomaly which belongs to others, and 
not ourselves to reconcile. The greatest 
object of science is simplicity, and the 
best model of legislation is perspicuity: 
and, therefore, now that we live in the 
nineteenth century, when the “ march 
of intellect” is rapidly advancing upon 
us, and when, as in the days of Ca- 
taline, men seek after novelty of senti- 
ment, as well as novelty in action, it 
were well if those gentlemen of forensic 
repute, recognised in their profession 
as parliamentary draftsmen, were to 
add one more formula to their book of 
precedents, by which their pupils might 
be saved much manual labour, and the 
public the tedium of wading through 
the tautology of a modem act of Par- 
liament.* 

We have previously expressed our 
opinion favourably to a commutation 
for tithe, where it can be obtained upon 
fair and equitable terms; and, as we 
trust, have shewn the corn-rent to be 
an inadequate return to the tithe-owner 
for jtJie alienation of his right. We 
shall now, in continuation of the sub- 
ject, endeavour to point out hoW the 
compensation may be made. 

Those commutations for tithe which 

* A curious instance of doubtful phraseo- 
logy occurs in one clause of Mr. Peel’s 
celebrated Jury Bill; on the construction 
of which the magistracy of two adjoining 
counties in the south of England are at 
issue : and hence the mode of pricking the 
jurors in one county, is directly the reverse 
of that in the other. The amendments 
and alterations to which hills are subject, 
whilst passing the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, may be the cause of that arobigiHNis 
diction which so frequently occurs. 
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have of late years been sanctioned by 
the legislature, have been in money or 
in land. Wlien in money the payment 
is either variable, and de])ending upon 
the price of grain, or it is fixed. Ihe 
principle of the variable payment has 
been already discussed ; but before we 
proceed to speak of allotments of land 
in lieu of tithe, it may bp necessary to 
offer a few remarks whero the payment 
is constant. If, then, in the case of 
modus, we contrast the trifling sum 
which is paid by the land-owner with 
tlie worth of the tithe, were it now to 
be taken ; or, if we compare the jnesent 
value of ail Easter olfering with what 
it was when first established, it may 
readily be imagined that few incum- 
bents would in this day have recourse 
to money payments. It is ver)'^ tnie 
that a modus may have originated in 
a fraudulent compact between the in- 
cumbent and the proprietor of the soil, 
by which neither the extent nor quality 
of the tithe might be duly assessed: 
but when we consider that such agree- 
ment must have been from time imme- 
morial, that is, according to legal de- 
finition, must have existed at least as 
early as the reign of Richard the First, 
we shall perceive that, however trifling 
and insignificant these sums now arc, 
they must, at that early period of our 
history, have been something consi- 
derable. Again, if we look to the 
endowments of many vicarages and 
donations, where there is but a slender 
income for the incumbent, in conse- 
quence of the provision for the ^secular 
clergy having been stipendiary, we 
shall be aware how great an evil has 


* By Statute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12, ‘it i» or- 
dained that the vicar shall be a secular 
person, not a member of any religious 
house ; that he shall be perpetual, and not 
liable to be removed at the caprice of the 
monastery ; that he shall be canonically 
instituted and inducted, and be sufficiently 
endowed at the discretion of the ordinary, 
for these three express purposes, viz. to 
perform divine service, to inform the people, 
and to exercise hospitality.' Hence, then, 
arose the distinction of the regular and the 
secular clergy. - The monks who lived 
secundtm regulas of their respective houses, 
were denominated the regular, in contra- 
distinction to the parochial clergy^ who 
performed their ministry in seculo, and 
thence wefe called secular. 


arisen to the Church from money 
payments : and when we consider the 
numerous augmentations which have 
been obtained from Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and other parliamentary 
grants, we shall be sensible how serious 
a charge ha^ thereby been incurred 
by the state. Numerous examples to 
this point might be adducediN^e shall 
content ourselves with one of com- 
paratively recent occurrence. The 
benefice which we instance is a vicar- 
age, situate within the diocese of 
Lincoln, and has three hamlets within 
the parish, two ^ which have been ex- 
onerated from tffhe, by acts of inclosure. 
The number of acres in the first is 
about 1 .‘500, and chiefly pasture ; that 
in the other 750, mostly arable. The 
larger hamjet was inclosed in 1769, 
when the vicar received a money pay- 
ment in perpetuity of 221. 12if. 5ct per 
annum. The iuclosure of the lesser 
took place in 1796, when an allotment 
of fifty acres of land wore awarded in 
lieu of vicarial tithe, now let at the 
reduced rent of about 60/. per annum. 
In order that our readers may estimate 
the case correctly, it is expedient to 
state, that the vicar’s right in each 
hamlet was precisely the same. Dis- 
proportionate as these commutations 
are, tlie money-payment is rendered 
still less considerable by thq subsequent 
division of the property ofi which it is 
chajrgcd, and consequently the trouble 
and expense of collecting it is increased. 
What then would become of a rent- 
charge, where accidental localities 
render the land from whence it issues 
still more divisible ? And is it un- 
reasonable to suppose, that where a 
dense and increasing population is 
constantly augmenting the number, 
and diminishing the extent of free- 
holds, a money-payment, subject to 
an almost endless divisibility, would 
scarcely be worth the collection? We, 
Jhfijrjfore, consider money, under any 
circumstances, an objectionable com- 
mutation for tithe, hut more especially 
where the amount is fixed. Moreover, 
we are not able to discover what pos- 
sible good would result by abolishing 
one charge, and creating another pre- 
cisely similar in its nature, as would 
evidently be the case were Easter 
offerings to be rated upon the land. 
These offerings, as was previously 
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observed, arc of trifling consideration, 
and not liable to vary : and since K: is 
entirely optional whether more than a 
few h^fpence shall be annually pre- 
sented to the minister, such payments 
never can be burthensome to the 
arishioners ; and we, tlierefore,.consi- 
er them a specie^ of church piroperty 
$carcer^'^«quiring the interference •of 
Parliament. We next proceed to 
discuss the merits of the system which 
pr^oses a commutation in land. 

When a parish is to be exonerated 
fk-om tithe by an allotment to the Rec- 
tor in lieu of his rigli^s, it is usual to 
allow him one-fifth ofTPlie arable land, 
and from one-cighth to one-ninth of 
the pasture ; the quality of the soil 
forming the basis of the award. He 
is also relieved from all . expense in 
fencing, except for his own subdivisions ; 
this charge being placed upon those 
proprietors wliose lands are adjoining 
to his allotment. Let us then suppose 
a lordship to contain 2000 acres, and 
taking the average proportion of the 
arable and grass lands in our own 
neighbourhood to be as three to one, 
the Rector would probably in sucll 
case have allotted to him somewhat 
more than . one-sixth of the whole 
arish. Nbw although it appears at 
rst sight that the Church has thus 
obtained a,. more than proportionate 
share of the land, there is no com- 
missioner of inclosure with whom we 
have ever conversed on the subject, 
but who was decidedly of opinion that 
it Jiad lost by the arrangement. But 
allowing this statement to be true — 
and we firmly believe it to be so — 
we are nevertheless favourable to this 
species of commutation. We shaD, 
however, endeavour to give an impar- 
tial review of the arguments by wliicli 
the measure has been opposed or sup- 
ported, after which it will remain with 
our readers to decide for themselves. 
One oljjection which has been 
to this system is, that where there is 
an allotment in lieu of tithe, a con- 
siderable outlay is required. This is 
usually met by llie occupier, and he 
receives as liis indemnity a lease of 
his farm for twenty-one years,* at a 

* It is usual in all acts of inclosure, 
where the parish to be exouerated from 
tithe by an sJioliiiimC of land, to introduce 


reduced rent. This is certainly a 
consideration to many incumbents; 
and unless there be youth and prospect 
of permanent possession, it is to be 
expected that few will be found to 
submit to a sacrifice of which they 
may not live to reap the advantage. 
But though this be an inconvenience to 
the individual, it does not affect the 
general interest of the Establishment ; 
and we conceive it might be obviated 
altogether were the incumbent em- 
powered to charge the living with his 
expenses at an inclosure, in a similar 
manner to which he negotiates a mort- 
gage for the repairs of his house. What 
is advanced respecting the dilapida- 
tions on farm buildings, &c. we conceive 
to be no valid objection to a commu- 
tation in land ; for were the incumbent 
to retain his tithe, and reduced to the 
necessity of drawing it in kind, the 
same farming establishment is required : 
and were he without the conveniences 
for housing his produce, might not his 
parishioners take advantage of his 
necessities to obtain an easier rate of 
composition/ 

A statute was enacted within the 
last four or five years to enable the 
incumbents of Irish preferment to 
commute their tithes for an allotment 
in land; and we perfectly recollect 
that, at the passing of this bill, the 
University of Cambridge rejected in 
their Senate a Petition to the House 
of Commons adverse to its enactment. 
It was stated in this petition, that 
were the measure in contemplation to 
pass into a law, it would have the effect 
of locking up a great portion of the 
property of the country in mortmain. 
Wdirconfess ourselves unable to com- 
prehend this statement : for if we 
rightly understand the mortmain sta- 
tutes, their object is to secure the ready 
transfer of estates by preventing their 
falling into the hands of corporations. 
Certain it is, that the glebe, save by 

a clause, enabling the Rector or Vicar, with 
consent of the Patron and Ordinary, to grant 
a lease of his farm for twenty-one years. 
We infer, from the constant practice of 
inserting this clause, that the incumbent 
would not possess the power without it; 
but as we do not recollect any of the 
restraining statutes winch divest him of it, 
we should be thankful Ibr any ipformation 
on this head. 
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exchange, cannot be severed from the 
living, but neither can the tithes — and 
if it be true, as above stated, that the 
Church relinquishes a portion of pro- 
perty by the commutation in land, it 
IS clear to us that in proportion to the 
sacrifice, there is offered a larger invest- 
ment for capital. But supposing our- 
selves mistaKen in our conclusion, and 
yet considering the Universities to be 
guardians of the Church, it would have, 
we think, an incongruous appearance 
were they to object to an exception of 
a statute where that exception was 
exclusively in favour of the body for 
wliom they are interested. 

In the discussion of this question we 
have already exceeded our intended 
limits : we hasten to offer a few remarks 
which we think favourable to the opi- 
nions we have expressed. The greatest 
recommendation of an allotment in 
land is, that it at once allays all those 
feuds and animosities which are for 
ever springing out of titlies ; whilst 
those inconvenient alternations inci- 
dental to the corn-rent no longer exist. 
The incumbent, indeed, must feel, in 
common with other landlords, the 
fluctuations in agricultural produce ; 
but he has here a j>roperty wliich ebbs 
and flows in conjunction with the 
times: and if the experience of past 
ages funiish any security for the future, 
he may rationally indulge a confidence 
that his means will ever, in the main, 
be commensurate to his wants. If 
from any sudden depression of the 
landed interest he suflers an abatement 
of income, he can avail himself of 
more favourable circunrstances to make 
good his deficiencies. The farmer no 
longer grudges to pay the rent which 
is due, nor considers it an exaction upon 
his industry, but the obligations arising 
from the relationship of landlord and 
tenant arc cheerfully acknowledged. 
The case which we contemplated, where 
a rent charge becomes valueless, from 
its being rendered minutely divisible 
by an increased population, is one 
which can never be analogous to the 
situation of an incumbent whose re- 
venues are derivative from land. On 
the contrary, landed property is en- 
hanced in value by its vicinity to 
populous towns, whilst the local ad- 
vantagqp of manufacturing districts 
may be idike contingent to his glebe as 
VOL. X. NO. VI. 


to the estates of other proprietors in 
his parish. Upon the whole, then, we 
conclude that the species of commutation 
which we have last considered possesses 
those recommendations which entitle it 
to notice; and of this we are sure, 
that it has advantages which are not 
to be Tound either ^n the corn-rent or 
a»money payment. In assignifig to it a 
preference over the corn-rent, we might 
perhaps confirm our opinion by refer- 
ring to a case, the particulars of which 
came under our notice, and with which 
we shall close our observations on this 
head. ^ 

About the year 1797, a parish in 
this county was inclosed, and the Rec- 
tor was advised by Bishop Tomline to 
acce])t a corn-rent in lieu of tithe ; his 
Uordship being then as great an advo- 
cate as he was afterwards an opponent 
for this arrangement. It was provided 
by the Act of Inclosure, that the Lord 
of the Manor should alone be biirthened 
with the rent, and that he should be 
remunerated by the lesser proprietors 
in land. The rent w'as assessed at 400^. 
er annum, but when the lord offered 
is security it was rejected, from a 
defect in his title. Tlie Rector was 
thus, fortunately for himself, placed in 
the following dilemma.. liis tithes 
wore commuted and he could obtain 
no provision for his rent;, he therefore 
made a second application to Parlia- 
ment, by which lie received a com- 
mutation in land. One thousand and 
forty-seven acres were awarded for his 
allotment, seventy of which were jjold 
for the redemption of tlie land tax. 
His farms were tlien let on a rent of 
900/. per annum, and at the expiration 
of the leases they were re-let at an 
advance of 400/. 

In concludirig this article, we sub- 
scribe our most cordial assent to the 
preamble of Mr. Greene’s Bill. Dis- 
putes respecting tithes are truly an 
uTponvenience to the community. It 
concerns us not who may be right or 
who may be wrong — whether it be the 
avarice of an individual overstraining 
his dues, or the fraudulent intention of 
another evading a payment which can 
be legally demanded ; but of this we 
are sure, that the Establishment invari- 
ably suffers where misunderstandings 
exist between the clergy and their 
parishioners. It is on this ground, and 
3 F 
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on tills alone, that we profess ourselves 
favourable to a commutation for tithe. 
For though the revenues of the incum- 
bent may be abridged by the commu- 
tation, yet regarding the spiritual 
interest of the Church, in conjunction 
with its temporal welfare, we are in- 
clined to think that the aggregate of 
good w6u?d prove more than an equi- 
poise for the aggregate of ill. We 
cannot imagine any evil to accrue to 
the clergy or the laity, if to promote 
our object a general statute were enact- 
ed, conferring the same privilege to 
our ])art of the Estabjishment, which 
has been ceded to that of the Sister 
Kingdom, and which, indeed, has been 
allowed to many individuals in our own. 
But of those political economists, who 
are so desirous for the alienation of 
tithes, we would merely inquire whether 
it be the transfer or the abolition which 


they contemplate. If they intend 
merely a transfer to the State, there 
can be no relief to the public ; but if the 
abolition, unless the Church receives 
an equivalent, we suppose that as much 
argument may be advanced in favour 
of their project as in support of any 
other species of confiscation. To such 
men we would address ourselves in the 
words of the great commentator on 
English J urisjmulence : “ Besides the 
positive precepts of the New Testament, 
natural reason will tell us, that an order 
of men, who are separated from the 
world and excluded from other lucra- 
tive professions for the sake of the rest 
of mankind, have a right to be furnished 
with the necessaries, conveniences and 
moderate enjoyments of life, at their 
expense for whose benefit they forego 
the usual means of providing them.” 

KimhoHoiii April 19, 1828. 
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ASSOCIATES OF DR. BRAY. 

The annual Report of this Society 
has just appeared. 

The Associates beg gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the pecuniary assistance they 
continue to derive from their benefactors 
in England, and from the gratuitous su- 
perintendance of their schools abroad, by 
the Reverend the Missionaries from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. They are thus enabled, 
not only to benefit the clergy with libraries 
in various places of England, and other 
parts of the world, but to extend the bless- 
ings of Christian education. They have, 
however, to lament, that in consequence 
of the limited nature of their funds, the 
gfood which they effect cannot be com- 
mensurate with the applications made for 
their assistance. 

It has been mentioned in former Re- 
ports, that, during the late war with the 
United States of America, many persons of 
colour ran away from their masters, 5nd 
settled in Nova Scotia, principally at 
Preston, about ten miles from Halifax, and 
at Hammond’s Plains, about fifteen miles 
distant, in another direction. 

In Tx>nsequence of representations re- 
ceived from Dr. Inglis, who has since been 
ooneecrated Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
of the ignorance, more deplorable than 
their poverty, of these destitute people, a 
School was established by the Associates 


at Hammond’s Plains, the schoolmaster of 
which is chiefly supported by the Asso- 
ciates, and is very usefully employed. 
“ The blacks,” according to Dr. Inglis, 
“ generally show a desire for the instruction 
of their children. Some indeed desire it 
for themselves, and the number of those 
who attend at the school-house on the 
Lord's Day, to listen to the Scriptures, 
which are read to them by the school- 
master, is increasing. 

Subsequent accounts, kindly commu- 
nicated by the Bishop and the Missionaries, 
who have visited the Establishment, con- 
vey the most pleasing assurances of the 
continued benefits arising from this pro- 
vision. 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of the Bishop, a school was also 
established, with tlie assistance of the 
New England Company at Preston, 
which was opened in January, 1827. 
The first official report has been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary, containing 
most satisfactory information, con- 
sidering the difficulties with which it 
has had to contend. 

Several letters have been addressed 
to the Association, relative to great 
benefits derived from their schools; 
and when it is stated that they are con- 
ducted at charges beyond their fixed 
revenues, and such as could not have 
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been defrayed but by occasional grants 
from The New England Company^ and 
other kind Benefactors, the good 
objects ol’ the A ssociates, it is earnestly 
hoped, need only to be stated, to be- 
come favoured with an extension of 
generosity proportionate to the increas- 
ed opportunities of usefulness. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, having 
signified to the Board, that a grant of 
books for the use of the students, educating 
for holy orders at U.sk and Cuwbridge, in 
his Lordship’s diocese, would be very use- 
ful in forwarding that knowledge, which 
it was important they should obtain ; it 
was resolved, that Lending Libraries be 
established at the above places, to be under 
(he care of the principal of each of those 
institutions. 

A Lending Library has been established 
during the present year, for the use of the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bermuda, 
within the diocese of Nova Scotia, to be 
under the superintendance of the Arch- 
deacon, or whomsoever else the Bi'>liop of 
Nova Scotia shall appoint. 

The Revel end Dr. Barnes, late Arch- 
deacon of Bombay, having signified to the 
Associates how incompletely the Clergy in 
that distant part were supplied with many 
useful and even necessary books in their 
professional studies and pursuits, and how 
much a grant of books to this purpose must 
tend to the promotion of religion and 
learning in that distant settlement, the 
board was pleased to resolve that a Lending 
Library be formed for the Clergy at Bom- 
bay, and the books be preserved according 
to the rules of the Association, and to be 
under the care of the Archdeacon and the 
Clergy of Bombay. 

It was stated in the Report of last year, 
tliat the Lord Bishop of Barbados, having 
applied for aid tow'ards the promotion of 
Clerical Libraries in the chief towns of the 
several islands within his Diocese, the 
treasurer was empowered to expend the 
sum of 50L in the purchase of books, to 


lay the foundation of libraries for the use 
the Clergy, in the several Islands of 
Tortola, Anguilla, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Antigua, Dominica, St. Lucie, Montserrat, 
Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Demerara, &c. Books have, 
accordingly, been forwarded, agreeably to 
the Bishop’s directions. 

The Bisliop, in a Jettcr dated Barbados, 
17th July, 1827, after ackncvyledging the 
receipt of the books, proceeds as fol- 
lows : — 

** After the large and liberal grant 
which the Associates have already had 
the goodness to make, I scarcely know 
how to ask for any fresh assistance ; yet, 
for the sake o&sfliers, I may be bold ; and 
there is this peculiarity in our case, that 
the several islands are so distant from each 
other, and the communication between them 
so precarious, that each island must be left 
to its own resources, and requires to be fur- 
nished with as full a Library as possible : 
and none of tbe Libraries are yet more than 
in their infancy, and some arc very small. 
My rule has been to send the largest 
Library where there is the largest number 
of resident clergy. Of this, I would assure 
the Associates, that whatever additions they 
may be pleased to make, from time to 
.time, to the Libraries thus formed, will 
be must fully and gratefully appreciated by 
the clergy of my diocese.” 

In consequence of the above letter, it 
was resolved that the Secretary be re- 
quested to select such books from the 
store-room, as he shall judge most likely 
to be desired by the Bishop, to a value 
not exceeding fifteen or twenty pounds ; 
and that tbe Secretary do make known to 
the Lord Bishop of Barbados, the pleasure 
of the Board in co-operating with his 
Lordgliip’s benevolent wishes on behalf of 
his clergy. 

Wc cannot close this account with- 
out a most cordial and earnest recom- 
mendatioh of this useful association to 
the notice of the public. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT AND 
BUILDING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


The tenth annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday at 
their rooms in Parliament-street : his 
grace the Archbishop of York in the 
chair. Amongst those present were 
the Bishops of Ely, Bath and Wells, 
Lichfield and Coventry, St. David’s, 
Carlisle, Gloucester, and Lincoln; Lord 
Kenyon^ ^le Dean of Chester, &c. 
The Rev. Mr. Rodber, the Secretary, 
read the following report. 


During the last year, one hundred 
applications for assistance have been 
received, and in seventy cases grants 
have been voted to the amount of 
9,672?. By the aid of this sum 15,946 
additional sittings will be procure^ of 
which number 13,092 are to be free 
and unappropriated. 

The subjpmed table shews, that dur- 
ing ten- years which have elapsed since 
the institution of the Society, it has 
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received 935 applications ; that in 
577 cases it has voted grants of dif- 
ferent magnitudes; and that in 88 
instances additions have been made to 
the original grants, in consequcpcc of 
proposals of increased accommodation. 
The whole sum voted at different times, 
amounts to 119,997/. It must be 
observed, however, that the actual surp 
which the Society has either paid, or 
pledged itself to pay, is only 108,627/. 
several grants having been relin- 
quished. 

There is, at j)rescnt, no balance re- 
maining in favour of the Society. If 
all the grants which ha^'\j been voted, 
and not fonnally relimpiished, shall 
be claimed, the whole of the money 
placed at its disposal will have been 
expended. 

It will be seen, that the number of 
applications received in the last year, 
has been exceeded only in two in- 
stances : in the first year it was H5, 
and ill the sixtli 1 02. There is, there- 
fore, eveiy reason to conclude, if any 
judgment may be formed from the 
experience of the last year, that the 
number of applications for assistance 
will be increased, ratlier than diminisli- 
cd ; for, it will not surely be sujiposed, 
that, in the CHiurchcs now in being, to 
which the Society chiefly direct its 
attention, all that is necessary to be 
done for the further accommodation of 
the people has been already accom- 
plished. Itis but too notorious, that the 
growing population of many parishes, 
requires a proportionate increase of 
accommodation for numbers who are 
now prevented by want of room, and 
by that alone, from attending the wor- 
ship of the Established Church. 

The Parliamentary grants have done 
much, towards the building of additional 
Churches and Chapels in pojmlous dis- 
tricts. It must, however, always be 
borne in mind, that these grants are 
applicable only to parishes where the 
opulation amounts to 4000 persons. 
11 cases excluded from the benefit of 
this provision, the Society has con- 
tributed to the procuring of a great 
increase of church-room by various 
means; hy the enlargement of the 
£|Jpric> by rebuilding with enlargement, 
by the building of galleries, and, by a 
new arrangement of pews; and, in 
some instances, by the erection of 
aa additional place of worship. In 


these different ways it has been instm* 
mental in providing accommodation 
for 154,680 persons, and, in securing, 
out of this number, 116,503 free and 
unappropriated sittings. 

It appears from the Table, that out 
of seventy grants voted during the last 
year, more than one half had for their 
object an increase of accommodation 
by internal improvement alone, with- 
out any enlargement of the building; 
and it appears also, that more accom- 
modation will thus be procured, and at 
a less expense, than in the preceding 
year. In 1827 the grants amounted 
to 9,905/. the sitting to 15,591. In 
1828 the grants amounted to 9,672/. 
and the sittings to 15,946. This shews 
how much may be advantageously 
effected by imjirovcmcnts in the in- 
ternal arrangement; and, the incon- 
venient mode in which many of our 
Churches arc pewed, and the quantity 
of space that is thus lost, render it 
highly desirable that tliese examples 
should be followed, wliercver additional 
sittings are wanted, and can he obtain- 
in this manner. 

During each year of its existence, 
the Society has been instrumental in 
providing church-room, upon an aver- 
age, for more than 16,000 persons, — a 
fact which speaks for itself, and renders 
any remarks on the usefulness of the 
Society wholly supeiHuous. 

The importance of Religion, of the 
due observance of the Lord’s Day, and 
of a regular attendance on public wor- 
ship, will not be called in question by 
any Christian. And the members of 
the Church of England must feel it to 
he, in the highest degree, desirable that 
Her places of worship should afford 
accommodation to all, who are disposed 
to join in her pure ritual, and to bene- 
fit by her sound instructions. 

Considerable approaches have been 
made towards the attainment of this 
important object, in consequence of 
the aid and encouragement which this 
Society has thus far afforded. Its 
funds arc now exhausted ; but the So- 
ciety still hopes, that new means may 
be provided to enable it to persevere 
in the work of piety and benevolence, 
in which it has been so long, and so 
successfully engaged. 

Society*a Office^ Parliament Street^ 

May 14 , 1828 . 
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1th May, 1828. — Grants. — To Dry- 
pool, Hull, conditionally, 50/., or 150/.; 
St. George's, Leicester, ditto, 50/., or 
150/.; Darlington, Durham, ^00/.; 
Alniondbury, York, 30/. 

In consequence of inquiries recently 
made hy the Coniaiittee, several out- 
standing grants were cancelled; afid 
the schools of the following places were 
received into union, viz. — Ashted, 
Warwick; St. Giles’s, Durham; Henl- 
lain, Denbigh ; Horsham, Sussex ; and 
St. George’s, Leicester. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Examination of the 
Children at the Central School of this 
Society took plac‘c on Wednesday the 
2 1st, when a number of visitors un- 
usually great attended, and took the 
most lively interest in the proceedings. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York pre- 
sided ill the absence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was prevented from 
attending by indisposition. There were 
also present the Jlisliops of London, 
Bristol, Chester, LlandafiJ Liclifield, 
Carlisle, Winchester, Gloucester, St. 
Asaph, Lincoln, the Dean of Carlisle, 
and other dignitaries of the Church. A 
number of ladies also attended, and 
added greatly to the interest of the as- 
sembly; more particularly, as to the 
exertion of the Ladies’ Committee was 
attributed the very great improvement, 
remarked in the progress of the girls 
examined, in reading and writing, and 
in different braiiches of useful industry. 
Tlie progress of tlie boys was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 


On the following day a General 
Meeting of the Society was held. The 
most iinjiortant details contained in the 
Report related to the manner in which 
the money, collected under the King’s 
Letter, in 1823-d, had been appro- 
riated. It appears that no part of it 
as been spent in support of the So- 
ciety’s concerns, but the whole re- 
turned to the public from whom it 
originally came. 473 School-rooms 
have been, or now arc being penna- 
nently established, containing about 

55.000 children. The estimated cost 
of tliese is 112,000/., in aid of which 
the Society contributes 28,800/., and 
the population among which these 
establishments are formed exceeds 

1.300.000 souls. It appeared from the 
Report, that the number of scholars 
in these schools, formerly established 
by the Society, had considerably in- 
creased; that the applications for assist- 
ance in building new School-rooms 
were also increasing, and that in the 
past year several of the new Churches 
in the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom had received grants, in order 
to erect rooms for Schools, in connexion 
with those Churches. 104 places had 
also derived assistance from the So- 
ciety’s establishment in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, cither by obtaining teachers 
already trained, or sending persons of 
their own selection for instruction. 

Tlie Archbishop of York was in the 
Chair ; and the Bishops of London and 
Chester, Dr. G. Barnes, Rev. I. Mere- 
wether, &c. &c., severally addressed the 
Meeting. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Parliament.-^TIic measures 
which have occupied the attention of 
both houses during the last month Imve 
included some of the highest national 
importance. Among these we par- 
ticularly name the new modification of 
tlie corn laws, and the motion of Sir 
Frailcis Burdett, the object of which 
is the removal of the few remaining 
dhstacles opposed to the admission of 
Papists to offices of power and in- 
fluence. 

' The former of these has been the 
subject^f long and tedious discussion 


in the committee, supported or opposed 
by numerous petitions, according as the 
petitioners were consumers or growers 
of corn. We shall not fail to report 
the alterations adopted by the com- 
mittee, when the bill has undergone its 
flnal revision. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s motion, “ That 
the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Ireland, with a view to such 
conciliatory amendments as may be to 
the generd satisfaction of all parties,” 
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caused a most animated debate for 
tlirce successive nights, in which we 
never witnessed a greatei^display of 
elocpiencc, and historical, as well as 
olitical information, than was exhi- 
ited on this important and most in- 
teresting occasion. When the House 
divided, the numbers were, 

For the Motion272 
Against it 266 

Majority in favour of the Motion 6 
This resolution has been communi- 
cated by conference to the House of 
Peers, who have appointed the ninth of 
June for its consideration. 

This circumstance a])pcars to have 
excited i'l feeling of discord in the 
cabinet, the eflects of which ajmear in 
the resignation of certain members of 
it. We can, at the moment we are 
writing, only speak from report, and 
of course vaguely ; but according to 
this authority, Messrs. Huskisson and 
C. Grant, and Lord Palmerston, have 
resigned ; the latter, it is supposed, may 
resume his official employment, but the 
retirement of the former is considered 
as certain. 

Amongst the returns of a financial na- 
ture laid before the House of Commons 
since our last, are the following state- 
ments of the expenses allow'ed to the 
Bank for the management of the dif- 
ferent branches of the national debt; 
and the advances made by the Bank to 
Government on various heads of income 
during the year ending 5 th April, 1 828. 
An account of money paid or payable at 
the Bank of England, for the manage- 
ment of the public debt, in the year 
1827, together with an account of all 
allowances made by the public to the 
Bank, or charged by the Bank against 
the public, for transacting any public 
service in the year 1827 : describing the 
nature of the service, and the amount 
charged thereon in the said year, and 
including the sum of 4,0002., under the 
denomination of house money, or house 
expenses; and also the sum of 1,8082. 
3«. 5d., under the denomination of 
charges of management on South Sea 
Stock, and stating the aggregate amount 
of the whole. 

Charge for management 8, d. 

of the unredeemed 
public debt for one 
yeur, ending the 5th 
of Apry, 1828, being 
the annual period at 
which the accounts are 
made up 251,545 15 01 


Charge for management s. d. 

/prone year ending the 
5th of April, 1828, on 
sundry annuities trans- 
ferred to the Commis- 
sioners for reduction of 
the national debt, for 
the purchase of life an- 
nuities 2,82.'> 14 111 

diarges of management, 
being part of an en- 
tire yearly fund of 
100,0002., enjoyed by 
the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of 

England • • • 4,000 0 0 

Do. do., on 4^000,0002. 

South Sea Stock, pur- 
chased by theGovemor 
and Company of the 
Bank of England of the 
South Sea Company, 
and transferred by them 
to the said Governor 
and Company ••••.. 1,898 3 5 

By another account it appears that the 
average amount of balances of public 
money in the hands of the Bank in 1827, 
was 4,223,8672. 

*An Account of the Amount of Advances 
made by the Bank of England toGovern- 
ment, on Exchequer Bills, and all other 
securities, including Exchequer Bills, 
Deficiency Bills, Navy Bills, Victualling 
Bills, &c. on 26th August, 1827, and 
26th February, 1828. 

36Aug.l827, 26Feb.l838. 
Out of sums issued 

for the payment ^ £ 

of dividends. . . . 1,095,955 1,085,908 

Exchequer Bills is- 
sued 3,727,331 3,328,628 

Exchequer Bills 

purchased .... 6,882,000 6,132,000 

Advanced towards 
tlie purchase of 
an annuity of 
585,7402. for 44 
years, per Act 4 

Geo. IV. c. 22 9,575,599 10,416,859 

Total 21,280,885 20,963,395 

Among the minor but important 
meaBures before Parliament are, a bill 
for the alteration of the game laws — 
another for the better security of credi- 
tors against fraudulent debtors — a third 
for the better regulation of county asy- 
lums for insane persons — a fourth^ for 
the abolition of briefs, and the provison 
of a new fond for the rebuilding or 
repairing dilapidated churches ; and a 
committee of inquiry into the state of 
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the wool trade, the agricultural interest 
wishing to revive the tax upon the im- 
portation of foreign wools, Merino 
wool excepted. 

The reports from the manufacturing 
districts are very gratifying, particu- 
larly from Manchester and Sheffield, 
where very extei^ive foreign orders 
have been received. r 

The Agriculture of the country pre- 
sets a very favourable prospect: the 
continuance of dry weather and mild 
temperature has very much improved 
the wheats every where, and produced 
a most beneficial effect on all tlie soils 
retentive of moisture. The spring fal- 
lows work well, and turnip seed, the 
sowing of which has commenced in 
the nortlieni counties, never went into 
the ground more favourably. The arti- 
ficial and natural grasses have very 
much improved, and if some mild rain 
should speedily fall, a very abundant 
cr^ of hay may he expected. 

France. — The attitude which this 
country continues to assume is de- 
cidedly warlike, yet without any indi- 
cation of immediate hostilities. There 
is reason to believe that the cx])edition 
against Algiers will not take place, the 
i)ey having made overtures for peace. 
The French forces in Sj)ain arc gradu- 
ally returning home, yet the army has 
been increased by a levy of sixty thou- 
sand men, a number much greater 
than is necessary to replace the dimi- 
nution occasioned by common casual- 
ties. A loan has also received the 
sanction of the Chambers for eighty 
millions of francs. In a very animated 
debate on this subject, the ministers 
supported the measure as one of pre- 
caution, from the unsettled state of 
Europe. The best understanding ap- 
pears to exist between the courts of 
London and Paris. 

Spain. — The king and queen have 
visited Saragossa, and performed their 
public devotions at the church of our 
Lady of the Pillar, with great pomp 
and ceremony. From thence they pur- 
pose travelling through the northern 
provinces; a tour which cannot be 
completed before Autumn. The inha- 
bitants of Madrid have petitj^oned their 
Majesties to return there, to which 
the king is said to he very averse. 
The Apostolical party is said to be very 
strong there, and much elated by the 
recent changes in Portugal. Ferdi- 


nand has experienced the evils of being 
in their power, and dreads falling again 
under thei# authority, especially when* 
headed by his brother Don Carlos. 

Portugal. — Don Miguel proceeds 
on the course he commenced on his 
arrival. llis intention of usurping 
the throne no longer concealed, with- 
out openly assuming it, every party 
under the influence of either the Go- 
vernment or the Church, has been ac- 
tively put in motion to make him King. 
The birth-day of the Queen Dowager 
exhibited the denouement of the mea- 
sures preparing for this purpose. Tlie 
Senate (corporation) of Lisbon pub- 
licly solicited the Regent to declare 
himself absolute King of Portugal. 
On their way to the palace, a mob, 
prepared to the purpose, insisted on 
the Petition being signed by every 
person of any distinction or respecta- 
bility whom they met on their w^ay 
there. Those who refused w^erc ex- 
posed to ill treatment of every kind, 
and received no protection from the 
police, the Intendant of which had ^ire- 
viously published a proclamation of 
that sort wdiich gave more encourage- 
ment to the turbulent than to the 
peaceful citizens of the metropolis. 
The troops, even the 11th Ca^*adores, 
'which, under other officers, had evinced 
so strong an attachment to the Consti- 
tution, were now induced to cry out 
for the absolute King. The petition, 
was graciously received, and the Ga- 
zette recorded the Regent's answer, 
couched in tefms expressive of the 
despotic temper of the court. 

At the same time letters were ad- 
dressed, by the military commanders in 
different parts of the kingdom, to the 
municipalities in their districts, urging 
them to proclaim Don Miguel abso- 
lute king, Avhilst small Guerilla par- 
ties in many cases passed through the 
country, raising contributions from, 
and destroying the property of those 
who shewed themselves hostile to the 
proposal. These measures, aided by 
the influence of the priests, prov«ji, 
sufficient to induce many of the coun- 
try towns to comply, and to prevent 
the open display of any opposite feeling. 

The only privilege left to the ancient 
Cortes by the Monarchs of Portugal 
was the right of legalizing any pro- 
posed deviation from the regular suc- 
cession to the throne. This right Don 
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Migiicl professes to respect, and ac- 
knowledges that he cannot assume the 
regal title until the three estates of 
the kingdom, assembled according to 
ancient form, have sanctioned his 
accession to the throne. He has, 
without waiting for this formula, 
dropped the style and title of Don 
Pedro, and issues all orders in his own 
name and by his own authority. 

One circumstance has cast a shade 
of gloom over all the rejoicings which 
have been artfully interwoven with 
the measures of government. The 
ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Lisbon, have unanimou&ly represented 
that they consider their functions sus- 
pended, till they receive fresh instruc- 
tions from their respective courts as to 
the line of conduct which they are to 
adopt. 

These events, as must be expected, 
have severely wounded public credit, 
and increased the de}>ression which 
previously affected the finances. Bank 
stock, which was at par when Don 
Miguel arrived there, has fallen to 
twenty-five per cent, discount, and that 
a nominal price only, as none were 
found to p\irchase. 

Turkey and her Relations. — The 
Sultan has had recourse to the most 
energetic measures to recruit his trea- 
sury. 'file strictest economy has been 
introduced into every department of tlie 
Seraglio. The late treasurer has been 
superseded, and is charged witli having 
been too lavish of the imperial revenue. 
All the black eumiclis, and these usually 
occupy the most lucrative posts, have 
been compelled to relinquish all their 
property. Similar confiscations have 
been freely exercised on all the de- 
pendants of the Sublime Porte. The 
sum of forty millions of dollars has 
been raised by these exactions. 

Constantinople has remained quiet, 
and the Greeks have been permitted 
to follow their occupations without 
any unusual oppression or interrup- 
tion. Great exertions continue to be 
made to complete the preparations for 
m ensuing campaign, which now ap- 
peaiN to be inevitable. The grand 
^rkish army continues to assemble 
In the environs of Adrianople, and 
its first active services are expected to 
be the defence of the banks of the 
Danube. « It seems tolerably certain 
that the Turks will not commence 
VOL, X. NO. VI. 


their campaign to the north of that 
river. Another army is forming in 
thebieighbourliood of Erzenum, to op- 
pose the Russian forces lately «Migaged 
against Persia, hut which, since the 
peace \fith that power, arc preparing 
to enter the eastern borders of the 
Turkish empire. A third and smaller 
army is assembling c;»i the confines of 
Bc^iiia, to act on the flank of the 
Muscovites, should tliey pass the Da-^ 
mibe. 

The Russian army is reported to 
have passed the Pnith on the fourth 
of May, and to have entered Jassy, 
without opposi^jofi, on the seventh. It 
is stated to amount to three hundred 
thousand men of all arms, of wdiich 
sixty thousand are cavalry. The em- 
peror’s Jiaggage has been sent from 
Petersburg sometime since, and it is 
probable that he has now taken upon 
himself the personal command of his 
army. 

These movements are anxiously 
A'iewed by the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin; the hittcT has added sixty-five 
thousand men to lier military establish- 
ment, and the former continues to 
march troops tow^ards the frontiers of 
'J’urkey, wIktc a force is already as- 
sembled sufficiently numerous to ex- 
cite apprehensions in, at least, one of 
the Belligerents. 

Ibrahim Pacha has not quitted 
Greece — obliged to cease from military 
operations, be has employed his fol- 
lowers in razing some of the captured 
Greek fortresses. Letters from Alex- 
andria speak very positively of the 
embarkation of fresh forces to join 
him in Greece. 

China. — The Mussulman rebellion, 
wbicli has so long harassed the in- 
terior provinces of China, may be 
considered as suppressed. Tlic rebels 
are stated to have been defeated three 
times successively, and within a very 
short space of each other. Their loss 
is said to have been above one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men. ITiirteen 
of their leaders, who had been taken 
prisoners, have been executed. 

Brazil and Buenos Ayres. — The 
armistice, wliick was lately agreed 
upon between these hostile powers, 
will, probably, terminate in a peace. 
The Banda Oriental,* 'the subject of 
contention, will be established as an. 
independent State. 

3 o 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name, Appointment, County, 

Dale, Thomas •••••••••• St. Sepulchre, liect, •••••••••••••••••••• Middlesex. 

Drake, J. Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Glasse, M St. Ann's, Limehouse, Lect, Middlesex. 

Green, W Mast, of Ledsham School Yorks. 

r 

PREfFERMENTS. 

The Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Worcester, has been 
instituted by the Lord Bishop of that Diocese, to the Vicarage of Bromsgrove, with the 
Chapel of King’s Norton annexed, in that county and diocese, on the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Name, Preferment, County, Diocese, Patron, 

Bayly, J. D. D. . . D?anery of Lismore The King. 

Bazeley, C Soulhchurch, R. Essex Cant. Pec. Abp. of Canterbury. 

C Abp. of Canterbury 

Boultbee, R. M. . • Eleham, V. Kent Cant. < nojmnates, Merton 

C. Coll, presents, 

Cos, Charles Henry Bensington. P. C. Oxford 

c Q* _ t ^ ^ I Dnnt, £s(j. 

Custance, Fred. < > Essex London? Miss Hunt, 

C anga e, . j ^ rp^ Hunt, Esq. 

Dyer, T Abbot’s Roding, R. Essex London Rev. T. Dyer. 

Fitzhugh, W.A- I }inCath.Ch.ofWeUs.{I*-’-P^f,B“‘» 

Garvey, R Yicarship in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln Dean of Lincoln. 

Jones, Henry Thos. Tackley, R. Oxford Oxford St. John’s C. Oxford. 

Lillistone, John •• Barshain, R. * Suffolk Norwich S. Lillistone, Esq. 
Merewether, John . New Radnor, R. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor. 

Miller, M. H. .. Scarborough, V. York York Lord Hotham. 

Morgan, Allen .... Deanery of Killaloe The King. 

Pugh, Charles • • • • Barton, V. Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely. 

Walker, Samuel W. St. Enodcr, V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter. 

Worsley, M Winster, P. C. Derby Lichfield The Freeholders. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Akehurst, Alex. .. Iron Acton, R. Glouces. Glouces, Christ Ch. Oxford. 

Blackburn, H. S. . . Bradley, R. Hants. Winchest. J. Blackburn, Esq. 

Dodson, Lancaster Brough, V. Westmor. Carlisle Queen’s Coll. Ozf. 

Gilpin, Joshua ... . Wrockwardine, R. Salop Lichfield Lord Chancellor 

C Preston Capes, K. Northam.Peterboro’ J. Robinson, Esq. 

Holybake, Henry ^ ^ j. Warwick Worcest. Sir G. Skipwirth.Bt. 

r Preb. of Shalford, in Cath. Ch. of Wells Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Kerrich, Thomas < Preb. of Stow Longa, in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

( and Dersiugham, V. Norfolk Norwich D. Hoste, Esq. 

Mains, WUliam {^WalHngford"stl'etcr,R.^IkB Jsalisb. { H^BfackstoneTEsq. 
MUI, Nicholas .. CAap. 

C SU Mary, V. J , . "J 

Mitchell, G. B. an^ AH Saints, V. ’ SLeicest. Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 

l^with Knighton, Chap, j 

Morewood, J . R. .. West Hallam^ R. Derby Lichfield C. Kinnersley, Esq. 

Neucatra^. Sidney Wqrdwell, R. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Bristol 

RflWiimp C n /Buckland, V. Berks Salisbury Rev.C.B«Rawbonek 

* ' \and Coughton, V. Warwick Worcest. F. Holyoake, Bsq^. 

SmiUi, Joshua •••• Holt, R. Norfolk Norwich St. John’s C. Oai^ 

4ii - ■■ 

Petcocky Mitford • • Fell, of C. C. Coll. Camb. 

Furdon, $richard • • Fell, of Trinity Coll. Dublin. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. . 


Mr. W. Webb Ellis, Scholar of Brasen- 
nose College, has been elected to an Ex- 
hibition on the Foundation of William 
Hulme, Esq. 

Mr. William Henry Walter Bigg Wither, 
has been admitted Scholar of New College. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, Commoner of Wor- 
cester College, has been elected Scholar of 
that Society on Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. 

Messrs. Blanchard and Hughes, Under- 
Graduate Commoners of Lincoln College, 
have been elected Lord Crewe’s Exhi- 
bitioners; and Messrs. Cox, Dolby, and 
Bromehead, Scholars of that Society. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster College; — Messrs. Robert 
Joseph Phillimore, Thomas Chamherlain, 
Matthew Henry Marsh,and Henry Anthony 
Jeffreys. 

Degrees Conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev, Herbert Oakeley, Oriel College, Pre- 
bendary of Worcester, grand compounder. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Bgerton Venables Vernon, Student of Christ 
Church, grand compounder. 

Rev. Arthur Turner, Exeter College, grand 
compounder. 

Edmund Roy, Pembroke College. 

Rev. Thomas Martyn, Queen’s College. 
Charles Palairet, Michel Fellow of Queen’s 
College. 

Rev. Charles Beauchamp Cooper, Univer- 
sity College. 

Rev. James Samuel Wiggett, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. E^l^ard Wix, Trinity College. 
Charle^^ampden Turner, Christ Church. 
Thomas Paley, University College. 

Rev. T. Penruddocke, Wadham College. 
Rev. Robert Shuckburgh, Trinity College. 
Edmund Hiley Bucknall Estcourt, Fellow 
of Merton College. 

Rev. Joseph Simpson, Queen’s College. 
Rev. Frederick Dobson, Merton College. 
Rev. William Fawssett, M.A. of Gonville 
and Coins College, Cambridge, incorpo- 
rated of Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Thomas E. Withington,Brasennose College, 
grand compounder. 

Thomas Child, Queen’s College. 

William Boulton, Queen’s College. 

WIlHam Mayo, Magdalen HaU. 

Robert Elljs, Jesus College. 

James Marwood Elton, Balliol College. 


Henry Whitelocke Torrens, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Edward Green, Scholcjr of University Coll. 
Eiward Blciicowe, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
Paulin Barrett, Wadham Coll. 

John Davenport, Wadham Coll. 

Hon. John Jervis Carnegie, Oriel Coll* 
Charles Portales Golightly, Oriel Coll. 

John Frederick Christie, Oriel Coll. 
Lancelott Charles Lee Brenton, Oriel Coll. 
Arthur B. Bryer, Exeter Coll. 
HenryW.Gleed Armstrong, St. John’s Coll. 
William Waldron Champneys, Scholar of 
Brasennose Coll. 

Arthur Neate, B. A. of Trinity Coll. Cam- 
bridge, incorporated of Trinity College. 
Wm. Thomas Ellis, Brasennose Coll, grand 
compounder. 

Henry Hamilton, Edmund Hall. 

Thomas Hawes, Magdalen Hall. 

Robert Stephen Hawker, Magdalen Hall. 
Jenkin Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Stephen Gaselee, Balliol Coll. 

John Gregson, University Coll, 

Wiliam Gregory, Wadham Coll. 

John Sutton, Oriel Coll. 

George Frederick Fessey, Lincoln Coll. 
John Hart, Exeter Coll. 

Richard Greenall, Brasennose Coll. 

John Kaye, Brasennose Coll. 

The Right Hon. John Viscount Encombe, 
New Coll, grand compounder. 

Thomas Spears, Pembroke Coll. 

George Harvey Goodwin, Queen’s Coll. 
Edw. Charles Harington, Worcester Coll. 
William Maxwell Du Pr4, Christ Church. 
Richard Thomas Tucker, B. A. of Queen’s 
Coll. Cambridge, ad eundem. 

The Rev. John James Cory, B.D. and 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, has been admitted ad eundem. 

The Rev, J. Ball, M. A. and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, has been admitted ad 
eundem of tlie University of Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, tbe 
Right Rev. Christopher, Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Mary Harnett, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Page, head master of 
Westminster school. 

At Hastings, the Rev. Philip Wynter, 
D. D. President of St. John's College, to 
Harriette Anne, second daughter of Henry 
Boyle Deane, Esq. late of Hurst Grove, 
Berks. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Ralph Glutton, B. A. Scholar of E^ii- 
manuel College, has been elected a Foun- 
dation Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. Sir Windsor Bayntun Sandys, 
M. A. has been presented to a Parlce Fel- 
lowship of St. Peter’s College — Patron, Sir 
Edward Bayntun Sandys, Bart. Miserditie 
Park, Gloucestcrshirvj. 

W. II. Hanson, B. A, of Clare Hall, libs 
been elected a Junior Fellow of that 
Society. 

Harry Longuevillo Jones, B. A. and Ed- 
ward Dodd, B. A. of Magdidciie College, 
have been elected Fellows of that Society. 

< 

Charles Cotton, B.A. of’Pembroke Col- 
lege, has beih elected Hebrew Scholar of 
the second class. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English poem, by a resident under- 
graduate, has been adjudged to Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, of Trinity College. — 
Subject, The Invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 

GRACES 

which have passed the Senate. 

1. To appoint Mr. Harris, of Clare Hall, 
one of the Evaininers of the Questionists, 
in the place of Mr. Ebden. 

2. Cum nonnunquarn permolestum sit 
iis quibus atnicos siios in Museum Hono- 
ratissimi Domini Vice-Comitis Fitz-Wil- 
liam, introducendi conccssa est potestas, 
ibidem totuin tempus commorari. — Placeat 
vobis, ut in posterum iisdein liceat, in has 
aedes, quos veliat introducere admissos 
autem relinquere, hoc modo spcctatum 
venientibus inierdicto, ut quae sub clavi 
aunt nequaquam vclini; proniere. 

3. To accept tlie terms offered for the 
purchase of the rights of the University in 
a parcel of common land lying in the parish 
of St. Andrew the Less, by the Justices of 
Peace empowered by Act of Parliament to 
build a Town Gaol. 

4. Cum eK aequali Bibliothecariorum 
vestrorum Potestate plurimum incoinmodi 
in administrandk Bibliotheca oriatur : 

Placeat vobis, si Magro. Lodg.', Biblio- 
thecario vestro, in oiheium Proto-Biblio- 
tbecarii, jam vacans, eligi contigerit, quod 
nulla electio Bibliothecarii ante vicesimum 
quintum diem Novembris teneatur: Qu5 
nqielius Syndic! vestri interea de mutandA 
Bibliothecoe administrationc consilium ad- 
hiheant, et ad vos veferant. 

Cum Geor^ua Prynie, A. M. CoUe^i 
SS. Trinitatis lYhpar Socius, publicas Lec- 
tioiies de prin4%»Ba Slconomise Politic^ insti- 
tuerit, et'pef itiuWs jam annos pevlegerit; 

Placeat,,^^8|\ttt idem Georgius Pryme 



Btulo Professoris Economiae Politicae vestris 
suffragiis cohoncstetur. 

6. To condrin the regulations for B. A. 
degree examination proposed in the Re- 
port of the Syndicate, dated March 27, 

1828. 

The Rev. John Lodge, M. A. Fellow of 
Magdalene C^lege, and Librarian of the 
University, has been unanimously elected 
Principal Librarian, in the room of the late 
Rev. T. Kerrich, B. D. 

Degrees conferred. 

MASTERS or ARTS. 

Rev. Horatio Walpole Bucke, Trin. Coll. 
John Heywood Hawkins, Trin. Coll. 

T. C. Sneyd Kynnersley, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. David Laing, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. Caleb Rockett, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. Henry West, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev, Arthur Hussey, C. C. C. 

'riiomas Hainshay, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Joshua Scholefield, C. C. C. 

Rev. Russell Skinner, Sidney Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Bond, ’Trin. Coll. 

Edward Holland, Trin. Coll. 

Henry Roper, St.John’s Coll. 

Samuel Daikcr, St. Peter’s Coll. 

George Robertson Barclay, Cath. Hall. 
Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s Coll. 

George Coleman, Christ Coll. 

Cliarlcs 'Ihomas Carpenter, Sidney Coll. 

John Ball, M. A. Fellow of St. John’s 
Coll. Oxford, has been admitted ad eundem. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, the following 
officers were elected : 

PRESIDENT. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, (re-elected.) 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

The very Rev.the Dean of Ely.(^ re-elecied.) 
The Rev. Professor Gumming. ( re-elected.) 
The Rev. Professor Sedgwick. 

TREASURER. 

Dr. P. Thackeray. ( re- elected.) 

SECRETARIES. 

The Rev. Professor Hensidw. (re-elected.) 
The Rev. Professor Wh^welL 
STEWARD OF THE RliAblNI} 

The Rev. J. Lodge. (Te-e^etst0*f ' 
COUNCIL. 

Rev. T. Chevallier. 

Rev. J. Power.^ 

Rev, L. Jenynsfu 
Rev. H. Parish. 

Dr. Haviland, 

Rev.H.Coddington, J New Membere^ 

W. Maddy, Esq. 3 * 


' Old Members. 


To CoRRESPONoaNTs.— We are compelled to postpone many interesting papers. 



THE* 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

JULY, 1828. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A RT. I. — Hulsean Lectures for 1 827. On the Proofs of the jfhtne Power 
and Wisdom derived from the Study of Asti'onomy : and on the Evi- 
dence, Doctrines, and Precepts of Revealed Religion, By the Rev, 
Temple Chevallieu, M., A, late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge: DeiglUons. London: Rivingtons. 1827. pp. 408. 12«. 

We natiirrdly expected something peculiarly interesting, on reading 
the title of this new volume of Hulsean Lectures, And if we have 
been disappointed, the fault does not rest with us. Such disappoint- 
ments are as old as the nativity qf Horace—** Parturiunt mantes,'^ 
See, We know not wlietlicr the singular division of subjects in this 
volume arose from want of ingenuity to discover, or want of inclination 
to employ, more connected arguments : but, assuredly, the variety of 
matters treated of seems to imply a sort of weariness in the task un- 
dertaken by the author— a weariness, by the way, especially unsatis- 
factory after the diligence of his predecessors in the office, who have 
set an example which all future lecturers will do well to follow. They 
complained, and justly, of the labour assigned them ; and our present 
author, according to the fashion in such cases, echocth their complaints : 
but, with all deference to him be it spoken, we think, with the ex- 
ception of the first four, and two subsequent ones, these lectures are 
exceedingly well paid for, and we should have no objection to write a 
much better set at a much less price than the salary of the office 
affords. Indeed, so inferior is the greater part of the volume to what 
it ought to be, that we shall pass over the miscellaneous discourses a$ 
Unwor^ig^jof further notice, them the passing compliment that the 
authot- ;b®|ght to gain through them the rank of junior optime in the 
Hulsean tripos. He has given by them a minimum of satisfaction for 
a maximum of exp^tation. Proceed \^e now with our puiq)ose. 

** The nineteeitfeh Psalm has been, adopted as the model for the 
arrangement of the first twelve lectures. The first four treat of 
some of the more obvious proofs of the vDi vine. Power and Wisdom, 
suggested by the study of Astronomy** — a subject, splendid in itself, 
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and full of jJromise to any one, who, uniting to a fervid spirit a 
full acquaintance with the magnificence of the theme, would take 
the trouble to do it justice. These lectures are, as far as they go, 
very fair; but they disappoint. They are neither one thing nor the 
other. The science displayed is sufficiently exact; but the applica- 
tion to the hearers and readers of the lectures, sadly deficient. 
Benson, not to be invidious, w'tuild have carried us up to the third 
lieavcn, whilst here we only ascend just far enough to get a peep 
at Jupiter’s belts, and Saturn’s ring. We complain also of the techni- 
calities of the subject: for they are past the comprehension of any 
but a third-year -man. The author says he would have explained, 
but this would have required a larger treatise than the time for pub- 
lication alftwed. This, however, is no excuse for mistifying the sub- 
ject to those who most needed clearness of expression — those whom 
the lecturer should have remembered made up the greatest part of 
his audience, and some part of his readers. He has consequently 
assumed, that the reader understands the facts and the consequences of 
the law of gravitation, &c. — an assumption very questionable as to its 
propriety. Who, for instance, expects to find in a book of sermons 
such unexplained terms as “ radius vector,'* “ angular velocity," 

linear velocity," “ nebulous vortex," &c. ? It may be argued, that 
they who understand Astronomy will understand the definitions used 
in the science, and that to those who do not understand it, the lectures 
are not addressed. In reply, we say, that the founder of these Lectures 
did not intend any part of the duties of the Lecturer to be engaged in 
the service of a /cw members of the University his Will ex- 

pressly declares, “ that in all the said twenty Sermons, such practical 
observations shall be made, and such useful conclusions added, as may 
best instruct and edify mankind," It is clear, then, he supposed the 
lecturers to be appointed not merely as University lecturers, but as 
defenders of Christianity for the benefit of the world, as well without, 
as within the Proctor’s jurisdiction; and, therefore, we say, if Mr. 
,Chevallier thought proper to preach about Astronomy, he ought to 
have preached in a way intelligible to such persons as study popular 
as well as academic Astronomy, many of whom will, doubtless, buy 
the work. We the more regret this, because in the Sermon “ on the 
Scriptural Estimate of Talent,” the author has taken some very proper 
views of a subject, which in the earlier lectures he has, we think, too 
much overlooked. Speaking of University teachers, he says : 

Let them not forget, however, that their labour is not to terminate in promoting 
a taste for the elegancies of literature, in imparting an accurate knowledge of 
abstract science, or in explaining the principles, by which the wonderful phsnor 
mena of the natural world are deduced from a few simple facts. — P. 278. 

We wish, therefore, he had so worded his mathematics as to have 
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rendered them intelligible, and, consequently, useful to those who may 
be most interested in the subject. He should' have put the whole of 
these hard wdrds into a glossary in the appendix, where there is 
plenty of matter for the amusement and edification of those who prefer 
explanation of scientific assertions, whatever they may care for any 
other proofs. We beg, however, to J)e distinctly understood in these 
remarks, as not desirous of defaming the author. The topic he has 
chosen is one every way deserving of especial notice, and particularly 
so from the pulpit of a University Church. I’lie object of the lecturer 
was praiseworthy — his motives excellent; and we only regret that, 
with his assumed talents and skill, he has not don^ ifiore for his subject, 
his readers, and himself. 

We shall now proceed to a concise analysis of the first four lectures, 
giving such extracts as appear noticeable. 

The subject of astronomy is thus introduced : 

In all ages, and among all nations, the contemplation of the starry heavens 
has afforded a favourite exercise for the reflecting mind. The most unlearned 
and unenlightened have gazed with wonder upon so glorious a display of brilliant 
objects placed far beyond the control of man, and moving serenely through the 
skies. Uneducated trib(*s or half cultivated natioi\s, who interpreted the phamo- 
inena according to their own gross conceptions, w^'ere still struck with the beauty 
and manifest utility of the objects of their contemplation. Tlioir rude admiration 
bore testimony to the glories of the licavehs; and was an acknowledgment that 
He who formed thorn was supreme in wisdom and in power. And even if, when 
they saw the sun travelling in his strength, and the whole host of heaven per- 
forming their courses, ..they were seduced to pay to tlie creature the honour due 
to the Creator, their homage in its origin was but the perversion of a deep feeling 
of reverence towards hidi. — Pp. 3, 4. 

This last passage savours of poetical apology rather too much for 
our liking, and is not Iralf so well done as in the numerous parallel 
passages of many living rhymsters. 

The author then proceeds with the development of the science 
and the consequences of its study; on the one hand astrology and 
scepticism, arising from a limited acquaintance with it; and, on the 
other hand, admiration of the Divine Power, together with a due esti- 
mate of the extent of creation. Without going into any long detail, 
the objections might have been answered by one line — “ An undevoui 
astronomer is mad,^' We skip all the fine writing introductory, and 
come at once to the matter in hand ; which, considering the variety of 
topics necessarily introduced, and the variety of books necessarily 
consulted, is an excellent abridgement of the outlines of the science 
of astronomy, and, without any prejudice, very well improved. 

The spherical figure of the earth — the diameter of the moon^s orbit — 
the orbits of the primary and secondary p/anete— and finally, the nume- 
rous wonders of the whole system, are made the first of the gradations 
which the study unfolds. The next point is the extensive tracts beyond 
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the holar system ; and the consequence thence arising, tliat still beyond 
these are “ successive scries of similar groups,” 

These conceptions, magnilicont fis they are, arc not the frifit of an excited 
imagination; they are tiie realities of demonstrative science, foimd<'d upon 
.accurate observation of the universe around us. Man has been endued by his 
Creator witli mental powers capable of culti\ation. He has employed them in 
the study of the wonderful works of God which the universe displays. His own 
habitation lias provided a base whicfi has served him to measure the heavens, 
lie compares his own stature with the magnitude of the earth on which he 
dwells; the earth with the system in which it is placed ; the extent of llie jsystem 
with the distance of the nearest fixed stars: and that distance again serves as an 
unit of measurement for other distances which observation ]>oints out. > Still no 
approach is made to any limit. How extended these vvonderful works of the 
Almighty may bo, no mtn can presume to say. The sphere of creation appears 
to extend around us indefinitely on all sides; “ to have its centre every where, 
its circumference no wlierc.” — J*p. 15, l(i. 

This sufficiently proves the Power of God to be displayed in the 
heavens. x 

Tlie second Lecture demonstrates the Wisdom of God. 

The proofs are, the larv of gravitation; the invariahleness of the 
mean distances of the planets; the limited variation of cccentricitij, 
and of the inclination of the orbits of the ; and the motions 

impressed upon them. Of tlie former of these points, tlie author 
says : — 

Unwearied research .and great s.agacity have led men hy degrees to measure 
and to weigh the planetary system ; and at every fresh step, some new discovery 
has been made, which affords fresh grounds for astonishment at the power 
and wisdom of the Almighty. There was a period in the history of science, 
when men of the greatest intellect, the most ardent enquirers into the works 
of nature, thought that the frame of the material system in which we are placed 
was not so accurately adjusted, but that it would, from time to lime, require 
correction by the immediate interposition of the Creator’s liand. Subsequent 
improvement in abstract science has shewn that tliis is not the case. Tlie 
gi-e.^t machine of tlie solar system is so nicely balanced within itself, that it 
will continue to perform its majestic revolutions, until it shall seem good to the 
Almighty to cause it to cease to be. The paths which tlie planets trace out in 
their appointed courses undergo slight variations in magnitude and form and 
position; their onotions are sometimes accelerated and sometimes retarded; 
but these changes are corrected by the very causes which produce them. 
Tlicre is a mean state about which the whole system oscillates. Reckoning 
from this state, all the variations extend only* to a certain limited degree. 
Having attained that point, they begin to decrc.isc and pass to the opposite 
extreme : and after a lapse of a greati^r or less time, regain their first positioi> 
Now this is far from being a mere speculative truth. It is a fact of exceeding 
importance to ourselves, as well as to the whole system in which we are placed. 
Pp.27— 29. 

He continues thus upon'**a subject which has frequently exercised 
the philosopher and the divine, and which is a subject of immense 
interest:— 

llie question with respect to the planetary globes is this. Eveiy analogy 
points them out as bodies similar to the eartfr which we inhabit They are 
warmed and enlightened by tlie same sun. TTiey have the same stars spread 
around them in the same order: they all describe orbits nearly of the sdme form: 
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tlnis all revolve about the sun, and probably all about tbeir own axes, in the 
same divection ; and tbeir axes are genei^lly inclined to the plane of tlieir 
res]>ec1ive orbits. They have, tlierefore, all similar vicissitudes of seasons, the 
same alternation of day and night. Now does not this similarity justify the 
conclusion, that their motions were studioiisl/ and purposely made what they 
are '^ Had there been no common design in the formation of the globes w'hich 
compose this system, surely tliere would have been found the greatest variety 
in tlie forms and positions of tlie orbits; some variation m fhc direction oi* so 
many motions. Neither is it imj)hiloso])lncal to conclude that the ditiusion 
of a nearly equable temperature over the surface of the jdanets, the distribution 
of periods of light and darkness, of cold and heat, of summer and winter, 
wdiicdi is so necessary in oiir globe, and is attained in all the planets so simply, 
yet so fegauti fully, was intended to be attained, when the universe was created. 
But this could only bo aceomplishecl by a very nice adjustment of the velocity 
and direction with which each of these vast globes, w?is originally impelled. 
Here, therefore, again is evidence of choice, selection, and design. — Pp. Sf), 80. 

Tl)o third lecture introduces many other proofs, derived from the 
condition of the earthy and the macliinery by which its works of 
wonder are accomplished, together with the particular invcstijVation 
of the heavenly bodies. The succession of seasons y day and nighty &:c. 
arc first treated of : and we take a beautiful passage from the opening 
of the lecture as a fair specimen of style and language. 

The very greatness, the universality of the benefit, makes us forgetful of it. 
Man goes forth to his work and to bis labour upon the earth, and expects with 
anxiety the hour wdieu eveiiliig shall have put a period to his toils. Night 
comes on, and fitlords a season of gencr*d quiet; allowing ])vecisely the degree 
of tijne necessary to recruit his strength, and to restore tli(‘ face of iiiitiirc to its 
original freshness, lie that noAv soavs, sows in the confident hope that the seed 
will spring up, and ])roduce first the blade, then the car, then the full corn in 
the car: that the rain from heaven Avill (h'seend to v/ater it, and the warmth 
of the summer sun Avill hi lug its fruit to maturity: that he Avill in the autumn 
put in the sickle, and lay up the produce in liis garner as a provision for the 
winter, whicli ho expects to ensue. But few know, and of tlioso who know, 
fewer still consider, that tins delightful chfiiigc and tliis confident expectation 
are parts of an analogy eoimecting the globe which we inhabit with the system 
in which it is ])laced. — Pp. 81), 10. 

The next passage affords a contrast most striking in the work of a 
scholar. Surely there never was a more absurd attempt at grandi-- 
loquism. 

The earth, sfelf-halanced on her axle, glides on with the other planets in her 
appointed course tlirougli tUfe regions of spaijp, with a rapidity almost incon- 
ceivable, though unobserved; like some rich vessel, originfiJly launched by the 
Creator’s hand, freighted witli all the productions of its various climes, and 
affording to them all an agreeable and necessary vicissitude of light and dark- 
ness, of heat and cold. — Pp. 40, 41. 

The temperature of the earth and ocqn^, and the density of water, 
are considered next; and the equilibrium of the ocean shewn to be 
stable. 

Now, can we be contented with ascribing the peculiar density, which tlie 
element of water possesses, to a lucky chance ? Shall we say that it was only 
discovered to possess certainlfropcrtics, of which man and -animals have availed 
themselves? Rather let us acknowledge with Solomon, that it was the Almighty 
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who ** strengthened the fountains of the deep,” who “ gave to the sea his decree 
that the waters should not pass his commandment.” — P. 45. 

The density of the earth comfctred with that of water next engages 
our notice; and here Mr. Chevailier has managed, in a few lines, 
to set all the geologists, Neptunists, and Vulcanists, afloat in the same 
fluid. To this ke adds some passages on the atmosphere, 

T 

But there is still another consequence connected with the density, and, there- 
fore, the pressure of the atmosphere. The air is necessary to keep down the 
sea. Were the atmospheric pressure removed, or greatly diminished, there 
would be but little, if any, intermediate state of the waters of the ocean between 
the solid and aeriform state. A far less degree of heat than is now frequently 
experienced would dissipate all the waters upon the face of the earth. — P. 49. 

Tlie proportion between sea and land^ and the tldes^ are adduced as 
additional proofs. And then tlie relation of the secondary planets, 
the luminousness of the central body, the ring of Saturn, and the relation 
of the motions of Jupiiter's satellites, close the argument. 

We remember to have read somewhere in Brinkley’s Astronomy 
(a book the author has confessed himself indebted to), of a most 
singular coincidence in certain calculations made with respect to the 
distances of the planets; — a coincidence, wdiich is as full a proof of 
design in the creation, as any which Mr. Chevallier has adduced. 
We take the liberty of quoting a passage or two from Dr. Brinkley, 
which, wc are sure, no one will blame. It is well known that the 
planets Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, were, for a long. time, undis- 
covered, and that when discovered, their mean distances from the 
sun, the days during which they retrograde, their arcs of retrogres- 
sion, and their velocities, were found nearly alike. “ At present,” 
says Dr, Brinkley, “ we know no secondary cause that could have 
any influence in regulating the respective distances of the planets 
from the sun; yet there appears a relation between the distances 
that cannot be considered as accidental. This w^as first observed by 
Professor Bode, of Berlin, who remarked, that a 'planet was wanting, 
at the distance at which the new planets have since been discovered, 
to complete the relation. According to him, the distance of the planets 
may be expressed nearly a% follows, the etrth’s distance from the 
sun being 10: — 


Mercury 4 = 4 

Venus 4-|-(3xl) = 7 

Earth 4-(-(3x2) 5= 10 

Mars 4 + (3x2*) = 16 

New Planets 4-J-(3 X 23) = 28 

Jupiter 4-f-(3x2^) = 52 


Saturn 4+(3x2®) == 100 

Georgium Sidus .... 4-|-(3x2®) = 196 
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Comparing these with the mean distances above given, we cannot 
but remark the near agreement, and can scarcely hesitate to pro- 
nounce that these mean distances were assigned according to a law, 
althoiigh we are entirely ignorant of the exact law, and of the reason 
for that law/'— Astronomy^ p. 90. 

The fourth lecture considers the “ objections to matural and re- 
vealed religion, which have been drawn from astronomical principles.” 

I. Buffon's theory is first disposed of, and the comet, which, he 
says, sliced off tlie planets from the sun, as if it were slicing a 
cucumber, is shewn to be too eccentric even for a comet. If the 
theory be correct, “We must recur to an origirial projectile force; 
the very difficulty which the hypothesis proposes to elude.” — P. 6^. 

II. La Place fancied all matter to have been originally nebulous 
and highly attenuated, and afterwards condensed about different 
centres by gravity. 

The very diifiision of matter endued with innate gravity, which this hypo- 
thesis supposes, itself implies the action of a Divine Power. — P. 69. 

It may supply the instruments by which it might have ]>leased the Almighty 
to execute his will, but can never accoimt for the wisdom which is apparent* — 
P. 70. 

The other strange notions of irreligious star-gazers are treated 
with deserved contempt, and left imnoticed. The author then pro- 
ceeds to refute the objections to revelation. It is impossible, one 
would think, as he properly observes, to look up to the heavens, and 
not bless the Lord. 

Some, however, ha^'e regarded the heavens with very dilTercnt feelings. 
Struck with the magnitude of the universe compared with the works and 
dwellings of man, they have urged the improbability, that a being so insigni- 
ficant in the general scale of the universe should be so favoured, as to have an 
express revelation made to him of the will of the Most High. And they have 
dwelt upon the arrogance of man who, among all the various creatures which 
we have reason to believe people innumerable worlds, conceives himself to be 
selected as the peculiar care of GikI. 

But surely to reason thus, is to reason both presumptuously and unwisely. 
Who shall say, except he should be enlightened with wisdom from above, by 
what laws of moral governmejit it may have pleased the Creator to govern the 
universe? Wlio shall say tht^t this world alone has been favoured with a divine 
communication? We presume not to draw a£de the veil which separates us 
from the dealings of the Almighty. But any reasoning must be entirely incon- 
clusive, which rests upon an assertion, itself incapable of proof. 

Besides, such reasoning controverts every analogy whicli can be drawn from 
the things which we see. The eyes of the I>ord are over all his works. The 
most minute parts are laboured with the same Atrupulous accuracy as the most 
extensive. Objects too small for the unassisted human sight are finished with 
the same care, provided for with the same wisdom, as those which to us appear 
the most important. It is plain, from mere observation, that all distinction of 
small and great respects created beings only. In the works of God, no such 
distinction exists. And when we conclude that man may be overlooked, or 
treated with less attention, because he occupies a relatively small portion of the 
visibje upiverse, we reason from the affections of our own minds to the dealings 
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of Him wlio “fainteth not, neither is weary:*’ we confound the feebleness of 
man with the uidimitcd power of (lod. — Pp. 72 — 74. 

It was precisely this notion which induced Lord Byron to prate so 
absurdly, and which that sapient Leigh Hunt so thoroughly misun- 
derstood. The objections deduced from the alleged antiquity of 
oriental astronotny are then introduced; but though not refuted, as 
we expected to find tliein, sufficicnit is said to disprove the assertions 
of the eastern writers. 

But whether the astronomical computations of the Hindus arc derived, as is 
pretended, from real observations made full three thousand years before the 
Christian era, or not, the chronological system founded upon them is evidently 
artificial. The very ihspection of them is sufficient to satisfy the enquirer, that 
tliey are the production of an ingenious but fanciful peojdc, well skilled in 
numerical computation, and undeterred by ])criods of any length. Tliat the 
ages of the world, marked by great natural catastrophes, sliould he arranged 
in periods according to a fixed numerical law — that the length of human life 
should at the end of each be diminished in a determinate ratio — to say Tiothing 
of the corresponding alteration of the moral character of mankind in every age, 
and the vjirious degrees of illumination which arc sup])oscd to Imve been jwe- 
teniaturally imparted, are suppositions so evidently imaginary that to mention 
them is to confute them. AVheii it is further considered that the Hindus .are 
beyond all others skilful in committing the most notorious forgeries to give a 
colour to their fanciful schemes, the degree of im])ortaiice, which has sometimes 
been attached to their pretensions, will be found far greatiT than they really 
deserve. 

It is, besi^e.s, very remarkable, that the same astronomical systems, which 
have been held forth as opposing the Mosaic chronology, actually confirm it. 
Tlie date ascribed to the commencement of their age, called the Kali Yuga, 
in their more modern systems of astronomy, has been shewn, wdth as much 
accuracy as the subject alhiws, to be tliat which the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures ascribes to the general deluge: and is tin* same which was used by 
the Arabians, mid also adopted in the celebrated astronomical tables constructed 
by order of Alphonsus, King of Seville. In the system of chronology also which 
existed among the Hindus two hundred years before Christ, their history was 
divided into astronomical periods, at tlic beginning of whicli they iheti placed 
the creation of the W'orld. And the first of these periods extended nearly to the 
time of the deluge; when all traditional knowledge woidd have, as it w^ere, a frcsli 
point from which it would spring. — Pp. 80 — 82. 

The Egyptian astronomy is thus summarily settled : — 

Any results, Jiowcver, which have been obtained, afford too slender a 
foundation for any certain conclusion : and it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to observe, that they who have hitherto examined these representations 
with the greatest care, deduce from them a degree of antiquity, which, however 
extraordinary as an historical fact, is by no means inconsistent with the chrono- 
logy of the sacred writings. — P. 83. 

As a contrast to the above, the author noticH the results of the 
great Newton’s study, in six lines from the Principia; and then 
relates the beautiful and affecting incident of young Horrox-^an 
incident scarcely paralleled in the history of abstract science, and 
one, we think, aptly chosen to interest the peculiar class of auditors 
at St. Mary’s. 
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One of the most simple, but striking, and even touching instances of the 
union of science witli piety, is incidently f^nnd in the life of Horrox, a youth 
of our own country, and also a member of our own body; whose sliort life 
gave promise of the greatest advancement in science. The visible transit of 
the planet Venus over the sun’s disk is a phenomenon which very rarely 
occurs. Between two successive instances more' than a century generally 
elapses: and an opportunity of observing it from a given ppint of the earth’s 
surface is^ still more rare. The observaticyi is also of such great importance in 
determining the elements of the planet’s orbit, and the dimensions of the solar 
system, that on the last two occasions, expeditions were expressly sent from 
various parts of Europe to the most distant regions of the globe, in order to 
observe the transit. 

A plueuomenon so rare, recpiiring at least an aj^proximate calculation of the 
time of its occurrence, and the assistance of sufficient inst^ments, was observed 
by no human eye, from the creation of the world to the middle of tlie seven- 
teenth century of the Christian era. Horrox, a young man but twenty-one 
years of age, residing in a remote district of this country, and almost deprived 
of the assistance (if books and instruments^ discovered that the imperfect tables 
of the planetary motions then in use gave reason to anlicipate a visible transit of 
the planet. ITis superior knowledge enabled him to compute more correctly 
the time at which it would take place; and he made his jirf^iarations with all 
the anxiety which so new and imjiortant an obscrvatioTi w’as calculated to excite 
ill an ardent mind. f)n tlie day before the transit was expected, he began to 
observe ; and he resumed his labours on the morrow. But the very hour, wlien 
his calculations led him to expect the visible appearance of the planet upon the 
sun’s disk, was also the hour appointed for tlie public worship of God on the 
sabbath day. The delay of a few minutes might deprive him of the means of 
observing the transit If its very conunencement were not noticed, clouds 
might intervene: the sun was about to set: and nearly a centiiry and half 
would elapse before another opportunity would occur. Notwithstanding all 
this, Horrox twice aiisperidcd his observations, and twice repaired to the house 
of God. When his duty was thus ])aid, and he returned to his chamber the 
second time, his love of science was gratified w'itli full success. His eyes were 
the first w'hich ever witnessed the pliaenomeiioii which his sagacity had predicted. 
Pp. 84—80. 

But we did not suppose that the splendid topic would thus be 
dismissed; much might have been said useful, as well as satisfactory, 
to those to whom Mr, Chevallier was bound to plead the importance 
of that revelation which he undertook to defend. And no argument 
could have found a surer base than that which the liiograpliy of 
Horrox could supply. Many are the students in that walk of science, 
which Horrox cultivated, yet within the walls of Alma Mater, who 
might be led, like him, to “ look through nature up to nature's 
God.” There was a field for the Christian philosopher to expatiate 
in, which Mr. Chevallier has contented himself with slightly skimming 
on a flying wing. 

llle volat, simul arva fug4, simul oequora verrens." 

Virg. Georg, III. 201. 

We wish the author had taken more pains to treat his subject 
in a more edifying and Christian manner. As it is, the first part of 
the work is neither more nor less than a series of astronomical 
mer^randa, which might have been worked up into matter for 
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practical exhortation and devotional reflection. The author’s talents 
are good, his reading creditable, and liis style generally correct and 
pure ; and in his miscellaneous discourses, though far below zero as 
to academical importance^ there is a good spirit of evangelical earnest- 
ness. We wish some of this spirit had been infused into the former, 
and some of his labour employed in the latter, part of the volume. 
It would then have been more worthy of a place beside the treatise 
on “Scripture Difficul ties,’*" and , even the Lectures for 1826. We 
fully agree with the author in the conclusion of his Preface: All 
who consider the duties of his office, will acknowledge that some change 
is necessary either 'iw, the number of lectures required, or in the time 
allowed previous to publication." 


Art. II. — Davidica; — Twelve Practical Sermons on the Life and Cha- 
racter of David, King of Israel. By Henry Thompson, M.A. of 
St, John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of St. George's, 
Camberwell. London: liivingtons, 1827. 

The character of David, more especially with reference to the 
declaration that he was “ the man after God’s own heart,” has ever 
been one (if the most pregnant sources of cavil to the unbeliever. 
However clearly the objections built upon this expression have been 
refuted, they have still been repeated again and again in the sanoc 
spirit, almost in the same words, and with the same unblushing con- 
fidence, as if they had all the charms of novelty to recommend them. 
Nor is it difficult to trace the design of this vexatious warfare, though 
the scheme is deep-laid, and artfully contrived for the furtherance of 
its darling purpose. It cannot be intended to call forth a repeated 
answer to a worn-out theme ; for the renewal of a victory, attended 
with the most unequivocal success, could only be the means of 
rendering defeat more decisive and conspicuous. The talent which 
has been exhausted in repelling the attacks which are incessantly 
made upon the citadel of faith, and the additional glory which attaches 
to the cause of revelation from every fresh incursion of infidelity, is 
sufficient proof that the enemy have nothing to expect but the most 
disheartening repulses from those, who are able to wield the weapons 
of learning and truth in defence of their religion and their God. But 
it is the cold and heartless hope of entrapping the unwary, and of 
spreading doubt and misbelief among those whd have not the means 
or the ability of sifting an argument, and searching out the fallacies of 
a sophism, which calls forth the unceasing exertions of the sceptic. 
To the poor and the uneducated the store -houses of theological 
literature are a sealed book ; and the effect of an appeal to the reason 
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of those, wlio cannot be expected to reason aright, can scarcely fail to 
flatter their vanity into an admission a doctrine, so insidiously pro- 
posed. Where is the unlettered rcasoner who would detect the non 
sequitUT of^the following syllogism ? — The* Scriptures represent David 
as the man after God’s own heart : but David was a murderer and 
an adulterer ; therefore the Scriptures sanction -th^ commission of 
murder and adultery. • 

Under these circumstances, we can conceive no object to which the 
attention of the Christian pastor ca^n be directed, with more probable 
benefit to his dock, than the occasional illustrations, in plain and popu- 
lar language, of those characters of Scripture, whicli, like David, have 
been the subject of atheistical misrepresentatiom To paint the diffe- 
rent shades of good and ill — to shew in what particular instances the 
example of a remarkable personage is to be followed, and in what to 
be avoided — to limit expressions, which have been artfully wrested 
into a general sense, to their only legitimate interpretation — and to do 
all this in terms which the most unlearned can understand and appre- 
ciate, is one of the surest means of helping the Christian to a reason 
of the hope that is in him, and of pUcing the thoughtless and 
unwary on their guard against the snares which are laid for them. 
With respect to the royal Psalmist, this has been fully done in the 
volume before us. In the first Discourse, Mr. Thompson has set 
aside the stumbling-block of the sceptic, by shewing that, in his public 
character only, was David ‘‘ the man after God’s own heart,” — in the 
jealous care with which he preserved the religion of the one true 
God, find shut out every avenue to the encroachments of idolatry. 
,He then proceeds to adapt the several passages in the monarch’s life 
to the purpose of moral instruction, setting each event in the light 
wjiich Scripture warrants, and offering them respectively either as safe- 
guards against temptation, or incitements to overcome it ; as patterns 
of duty, or as cautions against sin. Several minor points, which are 
scarcely of sufficient importance to require a separate consideration, are 
treated collectively in the last Discourse ; and the whole concludes with 
an earnest and affectionate admonition to his hearers, to make the Bible 
their study, to investigate the evidences of their belief, and not 
hastily to admit a cavil which ignorance alone pr^ents them from 
answering. 

The utility of this volume is greatly enhanced by 'the plain and 
intelligible style in which it is written. . The truths which it contains, 
and the arguments which it offers, could not be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to the most talented member of his congregation; but to the 
poor, and those who require wholesome instruction, in language suited 
to their inferior acquirements, its easy and persuasive addresses will 
be invalu!tbld. There are no dowers of rhetoric, no tropes, no 
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metaphors, no attempt at controversial disputation. The author has 
studied to be explicit, rather than argumentative : to be clear, rather 
than profound. 

The following extract from the Sermon on David’s encounter with 
I Goliah, will satisfy the reader of the justice of our remarks : 

It never can he loo often repeated that all God’s blessings to man, and spiritual 
blessings more especially, are of no avail where man refuses to use them. God 
gives the sun, the rain, the soil, and the seed, but man must sow the field, or 
there will be no harvest. God gives the increase, but Paul must plant and 
Apollos water. God gives the talents, but man must nut them out to tlie ex- 
changers, or else Christ at his coming will not receive his own with usury. Wc 
might with as mucli reason pray to God to bo gracious to our fields that they 
might bring forJ:h ab^mdantfy, while we neither tilled nor sowed, as pray for 
grace against temptation, where we made no resistance to it ourselves. God’s 
grace is to supply our deficiency, not to carry us irresistibly through the conflict ; 
if we take “ the shield of faith” we shall undoubtedly be able to “ cpiench all the 
flt*ry darts of the wicked;” but if we will nut take the trouble to raise it against 
the enemy, it will not protect us. The grace of God is an invincible weapon, 
but we must employ it, or it will no more fight our s})intiial battles, than a sword 
will defend us while we delay to draw' it; or than the stones of the brook could 
avail David, while they only lay in the sling. We must therefore, as in every 
thing else, so in resisting temptations, not oidy pray for God’s grace, but do our 
own diligent endeavour to overeome them. And, if wc do this sincerely, we may 
be quite sure that we shall be carried through; for, if wc fail, we may be certain 
that wc have not done our best endeavours. Again, the sling and the stone 
woidd have been useless, bad not the Spirit of God guided the liand of David ; 
and in like manner the Christian must feel convinced that the various means 
which are allowed him of contending with sin, arc only cfticacious because “ it is 
God that worketh in him to will and to do.” The certainty tliat all his streiigth 
is from above, and the determination actively to cmjdoy that strength, must go 
hand in hand : neither will effect any thing without the otlier ; but the 'two 

f ombined, will, by the blessing of God, finally beat down Satan under uufTeet. — 

Y 51—53. 

Tlie author tells us in his Preface, p. xv,, that the cleventli Sermon 
was written wholly for the press, and therefore composed without 
refer^ce to those rules which he makes the basis of his preaching. 
It seems, indeed, to have been written with somewhat more attention 
to the elegance of composition, and with a greater display of theo- 
logical learning ; but we are inclined withal to think it inferior to the 
rest. There is an apparent degree of labour in the style, which does 
not well suit with the easy simplicity of the remainder of the volume. 
So far are we, however, from an inclination to find fa^ult, that we most 
cordially recomi&end die entire “ Dayidica” to the notice of our 
readers. 


Art. Ill, — Parochial Sermons^ By the Rev, Renn D. Hamfbsn, 

M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo. pp. 450. ls,Qd, . 

Parochial Sermons” are, perhaps, of all compositions, the most 
diflictilt to write, and certainly the most difficult to criticise. It may 
liot be^ task of very considerable labour to compose a ^lUi^odical 
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essay on some plain topic of practical religion ; and this is what 
mjiny understand by a “ parochial stermon.” But that this is the 
perfection of such a work, appears to be a very material error. It 
is indeed the mere outline, or ground-work — an essential ingredient, 
but not the substance. A sermon, like every other production, must 
be adapted to its object ; and in tliis adaptation consists tlic great 
difficulty of this species of writing. •The object is to work religious 
good ; and not to work religious good alone, but to work it in a 
particular society. Hence, that which is a good parochial sermon 
in one place, would be wholly inefficacious in another. The habits, 
modes of thought and action, state of mental cultivation, and a 
thousand other contingencies, must be consulted in determining the 
subjects to be insisted on, and the tone and language to be employed. 
The preacher, indeed, must not scruple to declare the whole counsel 
of God ; but he must so declare it, tliat it may most effectively 
influence the hearts of his hearers. Where self-righteousness appears 
prevalent, he will be careful to insist on the doctrine of justification 
by faith ; where this great doctrine appears to have been perverted 
to licence and crime, he will press upon fiis hearers the necessity of 
holy living ; where presumptuous confidence, and consequent neg- 
ligence, liave sapped the foundations of vigilance and perseverance, 
he will be diligent in pressing his flock to “ make their calling and 
election sure,” instead of believing it already so. While be dwells 
on every part of the great fabric of the church, — while, like a good 
u-fltchman, he carefully surveys all the towers and bulwarks of Sion, — 
he Will chiefly afford liis attentions to such portions of the sacr|^ 
structure as are decayed, or inadequately fortified. This circumstance 
alone will impart a locality to his discourses, which would unfit them 
for another region. In an artificial state of society, the graces of 
rhetoric, and the subtilties of argument, are often powerfuj|^ttrac- 
tives, while the heart remains uninfluenced by the supremely 
important theme on which they are exercised. In congregations thus 
circumstanced, such external recommendations should not be neg- 
lected, as they may eventually lead to saving conviction, provided 
always the substance of religion be neither mutilated nor disguised. 
To the country congregation, the preacher can scarcely ever be too 
plain ; too simple in his sentences, or too clear in his illustrations. 
“ Milk” and “strong meat” must be administered as the spiritual 
constitution will bear. Such appears to have been the practice of 
St. Paul, the high authority of whose example, together with the 
peculiarity of his situation, as preaching to assemblies so variously 
constituted, affords a highly useful model for the Christian minister’s 
imitation. It is true that the Apostle informs us that his speech and 
his pseaching was ** not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
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(lenionstration of the spirit and of power.” But this ** demonstration” 
is one which the nature of the caase precludes at the present day ; nor 
docs the Apostle’s language, when viewed in comparison with his 
practicCj amount to more tlran this ; that he did not rest the trutk of 
the Gospel, as the philosophers did the truth of their speculations, 
on any scholai^tic refinements, or declamatory artifices. In his 
speech to the Athenians, he addresses himself directly to their 
feelings and their prejudices, in «a florid and eloquent composition : 
when he accosts the Jews, he dwells, in unstudied terms, jon those 
doctrines which were most popular among them, and especially on 
that cardinal article of Christianity, the general resurrection. His 
style of preaching was, as he himself characterizes it, “ becoming all 
things to all men, that he might by all means save some.” But even 
a higher example than St. Paul has shewn this accommodation to be 
necessary. The whole philosophy of the Saviour’s discourses is 
dependent on this principle. When he partakes the entertainment of 
the wealthy Pharisee, he instructs the guests by the parable of 
a certain man who made a great supper.” Wlien he converses with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he directs her thoughts to that 
“ living water” which he came to bestow. When ^the, disciples forget 
to take bread, he bids them beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. To the learned expositor of the law, he discourses 
on the spiritual mysteries of its signification; to the promiscuous 
multitude, he deals forth the clear parable, or the direct precept. He 
draws a broad line of demarcation between his malicious enemies, 
^{^d his obedient disciples. He makes the former pronounce their 
own condemnation in sentencing his fictitious characters ; while to the 
latter he converses unreservedly on the supreme topic of the divine 
will and policy. - » 

To compose, therefore, a good parochial sermon, or, which is the 
same Biing, a sermon on those principles of accommodation which 
come recommended to us by the practice of Christ and his Apostles, 
obviously implies the exercise of many important concurrents. Of 

t those which are merely human, a sound judgment, an extended and 
profound acquaintance with Scripture, and a clear understanding 
of the minds, habits, prejudices, and opinions of a congregation, 
seem to be the principal. So that a sermon really productive of 
material good is the result of a vigorous and energetic mind, 
although its very excellence in this particular is that which ofl^n 
Ii|ffftive8,its excellence in a literary point of view ; and the Christian 
as he sows not to himself, neither does he reap to liimself 
present world. 

^ As the difficulty of producing any composition entails proportional 
difficulties on the critic, so is this particularly exemplified in regard 
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to the parochial sermon. For ignorance of those peculiarities, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable the writer, will often conceal 
from the eye of the reviewer defects or excellencies, which nothing 
but the removal of this ignorance could display. We therefore 
approach the notice of this work with proportionate diffidence ; 
although, from its general character, it does not appear to have been 
intended for any particular congregation, but rather as an attempt at 
an universal system of parochial * discourses. We use the word 
attempt^ not with the view of disparaging the real excellence of the 
book, but as intimating that, if such be the design of the work, it is 
one which is not minutely, though it may be partly practicable. But 
if the object of the writer has been the press alone, and the distinct 
development of the different parts of practical holiness, in a form to 
meet the conceptions of ordinary readers, we think he has been 
highly successful, and that he has combined perspicuity of method, 
and energy of language, ^with sound and impressive views of Christian 
doctrine. 

The sermons are -twenty in number, and embrace the following 
important subjects^ I- The Gospel a l^avour of Life and Death. 
II. Knowledge of God through Christ. III. The Weakness and the 
Power of Man. IV, Justification by Faith. V. Faith characterized. 
VI. The Work of the Lord. Vfl. The Lord pleading with his 
People. VIII. Looking back from the Gospel. IX. The World 
resigned for Christ. X. Efficacy: of Repentance revealed by the 
Gospel. XI. ""Difficulty of delayed Repentance. XII. Constancy in 
Repentance. XIII. The present Life the Youth of Immortality. 
XIV. The Christian militant in the World. XV, The Christian 
Polity. XVI. The Christian conciliating the World. XVII. The 
Christian conversing with God in the World. XVIII. The Day of 
the Lord at Hand. XIX. Watching and Prayer the Christian 
Securities, XX. The Life in the Flesh made the Life of the 
Spirit. 

As the very essence of their design appears to be connexion, it will 
not be easy to afford our readers, through the medium of extracts, 
any very intelligible view of the execution of this plan. If they are 
disposed, however, to place any confidence in our judgment, they will 
be content to believe that it has been faithfully realized. Respecting 
the character and style of the book, the reader may receive some 
information from the following extracts, which we make somewhat 
indiscriminately, as the work presents few passages more striking 
than the rest, but is generally remarkable for an even unaffected style 
of great clearness and purity. 

In the first Sermon, “ the Gospel a Savour of Life and Death,” we 
have the following sensible and pious observations : 
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Those to whom the jpospel is offered and who reject it, are, in lact> In a much 
worse state than such as have nevc^ heard its glad tidings. The latter only want 
the blessing, but the forrifier pervert it. If God in his wisdom has not chosen to 
communicate to any nation, or any individual, the knowledge of his saving 
truth, we are not thereby to conclude, that he does not design that such persons 
should participate in the benefits of Christ’s atonement. The merits of our 
Saviour, which are our only title to eternal happiness with God, as they cannot 
be added to, or dhninished, by any exertions on the part of man, so nimj be 
equally powerful to the saving of diose who have never heard of his name, as 
well as of those who, having heard, have put their trust in him, and sought 
access to the Father through his intercession. Whether the knowledge of what 
he has done in our behalf, is in every case the means by which l^s vicarious 
sufferings are rendered effectual, it is impossible for us to decide. In the 
wisdom of his moral administration, God has appointed gi^ varieties of trial to 
different individuals living under an equal light of the 'Gospel ; and he may 
likewise have determined to call some finally to sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, without having inti mated to them, 
during their sojournment on earth, the title by whicli tlns^> are admitted to the 
holy inheritance. Means that are indispensable in certam oircumstances may 
not be so in very different circumstances. To the inquiry, — whether ignorant 
heath eufjl^strangers to the name of Christ — can possibly be saved, when it is by 
the knowledge of salvation that the Christian disciple is required to make his 
calling and election sure, — our Lord, 1 conceive, would have given a like 
answer to that which he gave to a similar irrelevant inquify, “ What is that to 
thee : fallow ihou me !” or to that which he gave to tlie^4uqjnry concerning the 
number that should he save.d, ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the ^ait gate.” It is our 
part at any rate to avail ourselves of the means set before ds-^wo are told wliat 
the consequences will be if we neglect those means — and we arc accordingly 
placed under Christian government. Christian actions must he performtftl by 
m who are so placed in tilts peculiar economy of Divine Providence, that Chris- 
tian rewards may follow, and Christian punishments may be avoided. Those 
who are not so placed are not under the same obligations. To such persons the 
rewards and punishments of Christianity may follow, not Vo say independ- 
ently of all conditions, but on conditioiis peculiar to themselves. Every man 
will receive according to what he hath, and not according to what he hath not. 
— Pp. 10—12. 

In the Sermon on “ Faith Characterized,” we have the following 
just and powerful remarks : 

But the Apostle not only says ; be ye stedfast. He strengthens the exhot- 
tation by a call to the Christian convert to be also unmoveahlc. Tlic words here 
conjoined have nearly the same meaning. As however we may more strictly 
understand by stedfastness, the adopting the fundamental principle of our reli- 
gion — the doctrine of Christ crucified — in its true Scriptural sense ; qn which 
alone, as on a firm rock, our system«of faith may rest steady and secure ,* So wc 
may interpret the precept of being “ unmoveahle,” ae aj[>piying particufarty td 
the danger of being drawn away from those religious pr^iples which we haye 
maturely adopted, by any temptation, whether of novel doctrine, or of the 
pleasures of the world. You will remember, that the Apostle Paul speaks of 
some unstable Christians, as “ not enduring sound doctrine :** as “ heaping to 
.themselves teachers, having itching ears;” — that he cautions the Ephesians, 
^t, when “ come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Sort of 
^tod, unto a perfect 'man, unto the measure of the irtature of tlie 
Christ, they be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
wind of doctrine.” If we hold fast the truth, as it is in Jesus, we sh^ shdlpiF 
countenance tp those ingenious glosses, which render Scripture only the ^multi- 
farious echo of each conflictiiig sect or party in religion. We shall nqf: suffer 
ourselves to be deluded by articles of faith, founded on partial views of the 
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diii^jfciwationB, gr on the mere words of ScriptujiPei But, “ liolcling the 
we shall also Itold all the members oi’the Faitli, in theb vital connexion 
with the head. Whilst we adopt Christ crucified, as the fundamenUil charac- 
teristic «f our religious profession, wc sliall maintain the other doctrines of 
Scripture in their full importance. Taking the Christian Redemption from its 
proper sounce — the Scripture — we shall take along with it, all those other holy 
and edifying iruths, with wMch it is there closely and inseparably entwined. 
And, thu« obtaining a comprehensive and^consistent view^ of the whole scheme 
of Divine Revelation, we shall not only defy the attacks of the ostensible infidel, 
but also be proof against the more dangerous wiles of insidious traitors to 
Christianity, bearing the sacred name of its disciples, whilst breathing war 
against it tsi their hearts and their proceedings. Our conviction will be, that 
we have placed our trust in One, in whom all the counsels of God towards man 
have their perfectiq|iyjp-«nd, that though an Angel from heaven should preach 
to us any ooctrine at' variance with the great mystery of his atonement, we 
idmuld believe it not — that all must be true, which the Scripture has joined with 
this mystery in the sclieme Of revelation, however inexplicable to us, however 
apparently to our judgment unconnected with it; — that whatever militates with 
this mystery, must be false, however speciously scriptural in its assertion, and 
however plausibly supported by ingenuity of argument. We shall check that 
propensity of the human mind, wliich prom})ts the unstable believery^ follow 
after new preachers and new doctrines — in sm\plicity and sincerity w'e shall 
inquire only for “ the old paths” — the beaten ways, tracked by the footsteps of 
our Ibrefathers in Christ, those holy professors of the Cliristian faith, who 
learned itt the foot of ’the Cross, wlmt they preached from the pulpit, or incul- 
cated in th(‘ir writaugs, or set forth to general example in their lives: nor 
pursuing our religion, — as we would a mere human science, wdiich admits of 
advancement by the labours of succesijve inquirers, — but as a knowledge, 
perf5fct in its origin — as best understood, wdien it was first tauglit, and was as 
yet uniffloyed by human inventions — as a science, like its Divine Author, “ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” — Pp. 103 — 107. 

In Sermon IX. we have the following note on the expression 
irpiOTOTOKOc TrdffTjc (Col. 1.15.) 

Tlie cavil which haa teen raised on this expression appears entirely ground- 
less, when we consider that it is an idiom of the Creek language, to speak 
of any thing, which it ia intetidcd to except as pre-eminent above a class 
of objects, as if it were included among them ; as, for instance, the Greek 
historian speaks of a particular war, as the most memorable, (in literal trans- 
lation) of those that had (Thucyd. i. 1.) an idiom which, indeed, 

MiiCttil has imitated, where he says, 


Adam, the goodliest man of men since b<n'n 
His sans, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 

Parad, Lost, B. iv. 323. 

not the Son of God then he spoken of, a#, the first-born of 
eyei^ sMture,” without being inferred that he is, therefot^ one of the 
creatures? — B^4^s, expression may have a reference to this ordinance of 

thf Mosaic Law:— ^esus being the great First-born, of Hhom all the others were 
types. See Psalm Ixxxix. 27. Rom. yiii. 29. Heb. i. 6. — If, indeed, we had at 
first misconceived the expression, the verses immediately following it are suffi- 
ciedt to set Upright. See Col. i, 16 — 19 — Pp. 191, 192. 

The criticigm of this note is unexceptionable, b)|t we do not think 
has been rigiltly applied. As it appears to ue, the language 
Aposde is much less equivocal. tlpurroTOKoc Krltrswg is 

equivahi^ |o rucropevoig wdtnfs icr^wtujj;, before all 

itpwro^ being in this senaS,,,.i|^ Ae geisWve in 

?OL. X. KOU vii. f X 
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John i. on irpu/tog pov ^v—Jor he was before me. Yet we cannot 
but highly value the conjecture of Michaelis, who transposes the 
accent, and makes TrpuroroKoc ; translating, the prime cause of existence 
of all creation. 

One feature of the work we must not omit to notice, which is, that 
a short “ skeleton” of each serpion has been given. We could wish 
this practice were more general. Sermons are necessarily more 
perspicuous and methodical from being previously reduced to heads 
and subdivisions, although there is no necessity for the mechanism 
being absolutely apparent. Fastidious hearers sometimes disrelish 
an excellent sermoYi on account of the preciseness of its distributions. 
Yet this is an excess on the right side; and, in discourses immediately 
addressed to the judgment, is no more than what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. That this method has been sometimes extended to a 
ludicrous minuteness, proves nothing against its essential excellence. 
But although something may be, and must be, conceded to popular 
feeling, where the object cannot be served without popular attention, 
there is no necessity why more than the methodical form should be 
sacrificed, and even this need not always be the case. Method of 
arrangement, founded on a decided plan, is a most important ingre- 
dient in the composition of a sermon ; nor is it less advantageous to 
the reader to have the original skeleton before him, that he may 
comprehend the scope of his author’s argument, and take a view of 
the subject under consideration, at once detailed and enlarged. It 
enables the writer to compose fluently and correctly : 


** Nec facundia dcseret hunc, nec lucidus or do 
and it enables the redder to apprehend readily and clearly. Beside 
these advantages, there is another of very considerable importance. 
A good parochial sermon is the best possible study for the parochial 
divine. It affords that luminous conception of this species of compo- 
sition which practice always obtains above theory, and representation 
above definition. The divine studies a sermon not only for its matter, 
but directly for its method ; he sets-it before him as a study whereby 
to improve his own pulpit compositions. Such abstracts as these are 
to him invaluable ; and one well digested outline of a sermon may 
produce hundreds of plain sensible discourses of ready eomprehaa^ 
sion and application. 

We select, as a specimen of this department of the work, the skeleton 
of Sermon XIX. , 


Consolatory nature of Christianity— Shewn particulofly in the securiti^iji here 
provided against our danger in the world — I. Watchmg — An habil^i^ recol- 
lection of the atonement renders us Watchful — 1. As exciting our interest for tfe 
future world— 2. By forciUy convincing us of the danger from the world and 
from outselves^. By keeping us constantly Icjoking % the second c^yent, qf 
ChristvII. Prayer — ^tne strength of man — ^This strength derived from tl^e 
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divine promise attached to it — Objection from the immutability of God answered 
by reference to the importance ot prayer tO|man — 1 . As the means of commu- 
nion with God — 2. As inculcating on him tne necessity of contributing his own 
exertions— As subduing the soul to a Christian temper — Watching and prayer 
mutually imply each other. — P. xxx. 

It may be readily seen how much and how important matter may 
be engrafted on this stock ; how many discourses differing in manner, 
yet coinciding in principle, might be raised out of these rich and 
substantial materials. The same arrangement might be useful to the 
student in assisting him to arrange for himself ; a task of greater 
diflBculty, but greater importance. 

The price of the work makes it a desirable m^ual for all whose 
parochial duties are conversant with congregations of the higher and 
middle classes. And even to the country preacher, the work will not 
be unserviceable, as the method is applicable where the style would 
be unintelligible. On the whole, we hesitate not to recommend these 
sermons to the notice of the public, as containing sound and pious 
views of religion, delivered with a simplicity well becoming the 
majesty of the subject, and with a perspicuity which, in this kind of 
composition particularly, is a grace of most essential beauty. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Evangelical Preaching {commonly so 
denominated ) : its Character^ Errors, 
and Tendency : in a Letter to the Rt, 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. By the Rev. R. Warner, 
F.A.S. &c. London: Kivingtons. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 27. 2s. 

Here is bigotry and persecution 
with a vengeance ! — such, at least, will 
be the echo of the party, against the 
errors of which Mr. Warner’s pamphlet 
is directed. But these are not the 
times in which those who are devoted 
to the sound and sober tenets of our 
Apostolical English Church, are to be 
tamed into silence by false notions of 
liberality ; and we sincerely wish that 
others would stand forward like Mr. 
W. in defence of her character and 
doctrines. The different lights and 
shades of Evangelical Preaching, the 
various gradations of heterodoxy which 
it embi^ees, the theatrical gesture and 
noisy declamation by which its thun- 
dering anathemas are enforced, aud its 
tendenej' to inflate tMfe mind of its 


disciples with the most disgusting 
pride, or to depress the more pious of 
its victims (if piety can be connected 
with such unworthy ideas of the Creator 
which it suggests), into the gloomy 
depths of despondency, are abundant 
proofs of the mischiera which it is cal- 
culated to produce. Mr. W. has di- 
vided the self-styled Gospellers into 
three principal classes; viz. high Cal- 
vinists, the more moderate of the 
Geneva school, and such as depreciate 
human nature into a mass of the most 
degraded pollution and malignity. 
Hiese, however, branch out again into 
a multiplicity of sects, infinitely diver- 
sified in their profession of faith and 
doctrinal peculiarities, but suf|[icicntly 
agreed on two points, which “ mark 
the preachers as a gems, and their 
mode of teaching as a sykem,^ The 
most prominent of these, is the almost 
exclusive praise atid recommendation, 
in their sermons, of fiaith ; and their 
direct or imnli^ disparagement of 
good works, wnich are represented as 
totally valueless in the sight of God; 
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and, * however praiseworthy in them- 
selves, wholly unnecessary as a condi- 
tion of salvation. The second pecu- 
liarity is their constant reference to 
Jesus Christ, while they seldom, if ever, 
allude to God the Father; so as, by 
uniformly exalting one, and lowering 
another of the persons in the Godhead) 
to destroy the balance of the blessed 
Trinity. Under this head Mr. Wanier 
might have noticed the disgusting and 
blasphcmbus familiarity, with which 
they too often address the lledeemer of 
the world. 

. To expose the errors, and point out 
the fatal tendency of these un scrip- 
tural tenets, is a comparatively easy 
task: — it has been frequently per- 
formed, and Mr. Warner has per- 
formed it again. He has also attempted 
what far more difficult; viz. to 
prescribe a cure for the evil ; in 
order to which he has suggested two 
remedies, which he recommends re- 
spectfully to the notice of liis Diocesan, 
and through him, to the Bishops 
generally. Tlie first is, that of a strict 
examination of candichates for holy 
orders, with a view to prevent the 
future admission of unsound pastors 
into the Church ; and the other, that 
the Bishops should continually ani- 
madvert upon the errors in question 
in their charges, with a view to coun- 
teract the baneful influence of those 
already in the priesthood. We wish 
we could put as much confidence in 
the efficiency of these proposals as we 
admire Mr. W.*s .attachment to our 
venerable establishment, and his honest 
zeal in endeavouring to purify it from 
the disease, with which it is so unhap- 
pily and so deeply infected. From 
the obstinate inveteracy with which 
the Evangelical party regard Eccle- 
siastical discipline, it is clear that the 
latter of the remedies proposed would 
only tend to increase their violence and 
rancour; and after the hue and cry 
which has been raised against the cele- 
brated Eighty-sevenQuestions, nothing 
but the united determination of all, mu- 
tually to adopt the former, which in 
the present constitution of the Bench 
is more •tp be wished than expected, 
wcmld induce any individual Bishop to 
enter the lists alone*« Still the case is 
not hojpelcss ; but we think the remedy 


is to be found with the beneftced 
Ulcrgy, rather than with the Bishoj)s'. 
Let them be careful to whom they give 
titles for ordination, and insist upon a 
clear and candid assurance that the 
persons whom they arc instrumental in 
bringing into the priesthood, are well 
attached to the discipline and doctrines 
of the Church. With respect to those 
who are already in orders, let them 
strenuously refuse the use of their 
pulpits to any of the party. In the 
Metropolis, more especially, these wor- 
thies are ever on the alert to preach 
Charity Sermons, into which they take 
most especial care to infuse a fair 
proportion of false doctrine, lieresy, 
and schism. Again we‘ say, let the 
Clergy stand to their posts ; and, 
through evil report and good report, 
maintain the truly Evangelical doc- 
trines of the Chuveh of England. 


Catechism of the Christian Rcligim ; 
bewf/ a Translation of “ Catechiimm 
Heulelbergensisy ’ ' ivith Seri, ptnrej^f oofs 
at length. By a Graduate of J, the 
. University of Oxford, Oxford: Vin- 
cent. 1828. 12mo. pp. 122. 

The Palatinate or Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was first published in 1563, and, 
after receiving the sanction of the 
national synod at Dort, in 1618, was 
very generally adopted in the Conti- 
nental Churches. It was rejected, 
however, by the English divines, who 
would not subscribe to the doctrine im- 
plied, though not directly asserted, in 
one of its articles, that Christ’s descent 
into Hell, mentioned in the Apostles’ 
Creed, signifies that he suffered the 
torments of Hell upon the cross. With 
this single exception, the Catechism 
can give offence to none; being a 
clear, concise, and comprehensive ex- 
planation of the princ^es of Christian 
faith and practice. It is inserted in 
the original Latin in the SyUoge Conr 
fessionum Fideiy published by the 
University of Oxford; and we hope 
that the present translation, which is 
well executed, will obtain fori^ a more 
extended notice than it had^therto 
enjoyed. The Scripture proq6t which 
are subjoined to the text, are for the 
most part well selected, wad satis- 
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fnciary voucliers for tlic doctrines in- 
culcated and explained. 


Vindication of the Church of England 
from the imputation of Incomhtcncy 
^ and Uncharitable ness in retaining the 
Athanasian Creed in her Liturgy. 
By the Rev. W. T. Myers, A. M. 
Curaie of Eltham^ Kent, London. 
Kivingtons. 1828. 12mo. pp. 122. 

In the last Session of Parliament a 
charge of inconsistency was brought 
against the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land for retaining the Atliaiiasian 
Creed, wliich was represented to be “as 
palpable an instance of exclusive hie- 
rarchy, as any that can be objected to 
the Roman Catholic religion.” Against 
this assertion, and the repeated objec- 
tions against the unchari tableness, 
which is supposed to reside in the dam- 
natory clauses of this Creed, this little 
work is directed. The author, by an in- 
duction of Scripture proofs, and passages 
from the Liturgy and Articles of tlie 
C’hurch, satisfactorily proves that the 
same doctrines which are contained in 
the Creed are inculcated throughout 
the Prayer Book, upon the most deci- 
sive Scripture authority, and conse- 
quently that there is no more incon- 
sistency in retaining one than the 
other. And if the Bible asserts in the 
most unequivocal terms the condem- 
nation of the unbeliever, there surely 
can be no uncharitableness in urging 
the declaration upon Christians, in a 
public profession of faith. We think 
the work wdll be a useful compendium 
to "those, who entertain conscientious 
scruples against this part of our public 
service. 


The Principles of Union in the Church 
of England, considered in a Charge 
Slivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, at a Visitation, 
held May 12, 1828. By the Vener- 
able J. H. Pott, M. A. Archdeacon 
of London, London : Rivingtons. 

1828. 8vo. pp. 31. 

In this Charge, the principles of 
union are considered as they regard, 
(1) ^6 Church, properly so called, and 
^e relation which its members have 
with Christ, as its head, and with 
<jne another : (2) the*^ongregation, or 


collective number In each district of its 
visible communion, united with the 
wliole body of Christians in doctrines, 
tliscipline, and worship, hut separated 
ill so far as all cannot assemble in one 
place ; and (3) the sacred edifices, set 
apart and consecrated for the purpose 
of divine worship.* Under each of 
these heads there is abundant matter 
for reflection ; but so condensed and 
closely argued, as to prevent the possi- 
bility of analysis. The renvirks ujion 
Churches, i. e, upon buildings raised for 
divine service, would form an excel- 
lent foundation*for a larger work, on a 
subject of considerable interest. Upon 
the whole, we consider this Charge as 
one of the most important which the 
excellent Archdeacon has delivered. 


Scripture Lessons; selected from the 
gropheiical Books of the Old I'estor 
menl, ivith exjdanatory Notes, and the 
Passages from the New Testament 
which shew the Fulfilment of the Pro- 
phecies relating to our blessed Saviour, 
For the use of Schools and FamiUes, 
By F. D. Lempriere, M. A, Rector 
of Newton St, Petrock, Devon, Lon- 
don: Cadell. 1828. 

This little work is a usefiil com- 
panion to Mrs. Trimmer's Abridgement 
of the Scriptures. It contains a judi- 
cious selection fi’om the prophetical 
books, with short notes explanatory 
of the principal difficulties, and a cita- 
tion of those passages from the New 
Testament, which declare the fulfilment 
of any particular predictidh in the 
person of our Saviour. We think that 
considerable advantage will be derived 
to the youtliflil reader from an early 
acquaintance, by means of a compen- 
dium like the one before us, of the 
principal prophecies upon which the 
evidence of our holy faith so materially 
depends. Tlie addition of dates to the 
several lessons is well advised, as 
marking distinctly the interval between 
the delivery of prophecy and its com- 
pletion. 


The Danger ofMimstericdDeUnquefwy : 
a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Usmgdle, May 12, 1828, at 
the Vmtatlon of the Venerable Wth, 
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strong^ D.D. Archdeacon of North- 
ampton, By the Rev, Henry Rolls, 
M. A. of BalUol College^ OjftM, 
Rector of Aldtv'mcle AH Saints. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1828. pp 20. 
Luke ix. 62. — ''No man having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” 

The more immediate subject oftlilb 
Discourse is introduced bv some reflec- 
tions upon the duties of the ministerial 
ofiice, as suggested by the replies of 
Christ to three new disciples, as re- 
corded in the verses preceding the text. 

In the case of the first of these candidates, 
we cannot but see how tenderly our Lord 
points out the necessity of caution and 
deliberation on entering upon an office of 
so much difficulty and responsibility as that 
of a minister of the Gospel. 

In the case of the second, we are re- 
minded of the indispensable obligations we 
are under, as ministers of Christ, of with- 
drawing our heart and affections from the 
secular affairs of life, and of yielding our- 
selves, not in part only, but wholly and 
unreservedly, to the special duties of our 
calling. 

And the remarkable answer given by 
our Lord to the proposal of the third can- 
didate, in the words of my text, is eminently 
calculated to impress upon our minds the 
guilt and danger of " looking back,” or in 
any degree departing from the full measure 
of duty Incumbent on the Christian minister. 

It is this last reply which gives rise 
to the preacher's remarks upon tlie 
danger of ministerial delinquency ; the 
various gradations of which are classed 
under the heads of apostacy, wavering 
unsteady principles, over-confidence 
and self-suflicicncy, supineness and 
irresolution. In conclusion, a salu- 
tary caution is added, arising out of 
the peculiar signs of the times.” 


The reciprocal Duties of a Christian 
Minister and Ms People. A Farewell 
Sermony preached in the Parish 
Churchy of St, Anne Limehousey on 
Sunday Momingy May 11, 1828. By 
James Rudge, D.D. F. R. S. &c. 
London: Rivingtons. 1828. 

ALTHotroH the more immediate oc- 
casiotv of this Sermon is of a local 
native the Sermon itself is of more 
local importance. From Rom. 
the respective duties of minister 


and people are set forth in a true and 
interesting light, and the particular cir- 
cumstance which led to its delivery 
is made the foundation of an impressive 
appeal, in furtherance of the object 
which the preacher wished to promote. 
Dr. Rudge has left a lasting memorial 
among his late parishioners, of the 
ardour and earnestness with which he 
discharged his duty among them ; and 
a powerful encouragement to them, in 
attending with diligence and sincerity 
to the ministerial labours of his suc- 
cessors. 


The Origin and Character of the 
Priestly Office : a Sermon preached 
at the Visitationy held at West Malr 
lingy 16M Aprily 1828, hy the Very 
Rev. Walter Kingy Archdeacon of 
Rochester. Bg the Rev. Thomas 
Bowdler, Rector of Addingtony 
Kent. London : Rivingtons. 1828. 

Those of the Clergy who are ap- 
pointed to preach at Visitations, are 
usually men of more than ordinary 
endowments, and their Sermons, though 
turning for the most part upon the 
same or similar topics, are in general 
sound and able inquiries into the na- 
ture and duties of the ministerial office. 
But whatever merit may be due to 
Visitation Sermons generally, the one 
before ns is far above the ordinary 
cast. After tracing the origin of the 
Christian Priesthood to the Son of 
God himself, who was ordained a 
priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chiscdec, and still exercises his office 
at the right of hand of God; and, 
having proved its regular descent from 
him, tlirough his Apostles and suc- 
cessors, to the ministers of the Gospel 
at the present day, the author ob- 
serves : 

Thus, then, we arrive at the proof of 
that assertion which was made at the 
opening of this discourse, that die OhrlAtian 
priesthood is the ordinance of the Most 
High in a sense pecuh'arly its own ; hot as 
an institution made for the good of man, 
and sanctioned by God ; not as a relation 
between different persons originally fixed 
and ordained by Him ; but as it derives its 
existence from the Son of God himself, attd 
executes, however feebly and unworthily, 
that office fur which He come into the 
world. Every minister in the church It 
the successor of Christ, or be is» without 
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authority. Iti himself he is nothing: a 
feeble mortal — bending under a sense of 
his unworthiness — shrinking even from the 
meanest office in the house of God. But 
acting in his Master's name, and by au- 
thority delegated from Him, he takes his 
station, whatever it be, with an humble 
confidence which the highest personal en- 
dowments can never inspire ; for he remem- 
bers the oath by which Christ was made a 
priest forever; he has continually sounding 
in his ears, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee;” and he relics upon that promise 
which cannot be too often repeated, Lo! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

Mr. Bowdler then proceeds to shew 
that as the origin of the priesthood 
is divine, so its character is spiritual ; 
and, consequently, that althougli any 
earthly distinction which the servants 
of Christ may attain, is accidental, and 
may be taken away by the state which 
confers it, “ that which the S])irit hath 
stamped upon them no human hand can 
erase.” Some important considera- 
tions are then offered in connexion 
with this view of the subject ; and the 
Discourse concludes with an energetic 
exhortation to a faithful discharge of 
the ministerial office. 


Sermons preached before a Village Con- 
gregation. By the Uev. J. d owett, 
M.A. Rector of Silk Willoffghhg, and 
domestic Chaplain to Lord Barham. 
Seeley & Sons. pp. 360. 

These Sennons are composed in ac- 
cordance with the opinion maintained 
by Bishop Horsley, and supported by 
Bishop Heber — 

That a theological argument, clearly stat- 
ed, in terms derived from the ancient 
English language exclusively, will generally 
be both intelligible and interesting to the 
lower classes. They do not want acuteness, 
or the power of attending ; it is their vo- 
cabulary only which is confined: and, if 
we address them in such words as they 
understand, we may tell them what truths 
we please, and reason with them assubtilely 
as we can . — Preface p. viii. 

The model which tlie author has 
thus chosen, he has kept in sight 
throughout; and there is much good 
wriUng in his Sermons, which raise 
them^ove ^e ordinary class of villa^ 
discourses. At the same time, we 3o 
not feel*q[uite satisfied with them in 
a doctrinal point of view. In one 


of them the doctrine of non-bap- 
tisjnal regeneration is plainly assert- 
ed ; and wc detect throughout a lean- 
ing to Calvinism, to which the 
author continually approaches, hut 
with an apparent dread of represent- 
ing its peculiar tenq^s in unequivocal 
tgrms. Tliis apparent indecision is 
excessively irksome to the reader, and 
certainly not profitable to the hearer; 
for, while there is nothing which wc 
can positively condemn, there is a de- 
gree of doubt, as to the real sentiments 
of the writer, wj^ich renders assent to 
his conclusions, to say the least, unwil- 
ling and imperfect. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles, delivered on the Wednesdays 
during Lent, in the Years 1827, 1825. To 
which is added a New Edition of Five Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of St.John, as bearing 
Testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
By C. J. Blomfield, D. D. Bishop of Chester, 
and Hector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate. 
IQs. 6d. 

The Testimony of Primitive Antiquity 
against the Peculiarities of the Latin 
Church : being a Supplement to the Diffi- 
culties of Romanism ; in Reply to an 
Answer by the Bishop of Strasbourg (late 
of Aire). By Geo. Stanley Faber, B. D. 
8vo. Os. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Salisbury at the Primary Visita- 
tion in August, 1826. With an Appendix. 
By the Lord Bishop. 8vo. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Means and Ex- 
pedience of making any Changes in the 
Canons, Articles, or Liturgy, or in the 
Laws affecting the Churcli of England. 
By W. W. Hull, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

A Literal Translation of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the late Rev. G.V. Sampson, 
M. A. Edited by his Son, the Rev. G. V. 
Sampson. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy ; or, 
a Dissertation on the Prophecies which 
treat of the grand Period of l^even Times ; 
and espedally of its second Moiety, or the 
latter Three Times and a Half. By Geo. 
Stanley Faber, B. D. 3 vols. 8vo. IJ. 16. 

The Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers. Edited by Thomas Russell, 
A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6i. 

The Danger of Resting in Inadequate 
Views of Christianity. Addressed particu- 
lariy to Christian Parents. By Patridt 
Falconer, Esq. 12mo. 6r. bds. 
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1. — Statement hj^ the Cornic'd of the Univerdty of London, explanatory of the nature 
and objects of the Institution. London : Longman and Co. 1827. — Pj). 20: 

2. — A Letter to Ihe Right Hon. Robert Peel, mi the subject of the London Uni- 
versity. Christianus. London: Murray. 1828. — Pp. 39. 

3. — ThoughU on the Loridon University. By the Rev. Henry Newland, A.M. 
Dublin : Millikcn and Son. 1828. — Pp. 40. 

4. — A Letter to John Hughes, Esq. M. A. Oriel College, Oxford, one of 
His Majesty's Justices of the Peace in the County of Berks, on the Systems of 
Education proposed by the popular Parties. By the Rev. John Philips Potter, 
M. A. Oriel Colleg*e, Oxford. London : Hatchard and Son. 1828. — Pp. G3. 

5. — A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thursday, 
May Sth, 1828, at the Festival of the Sons of the CUrgy. By the Rev. Philip 
Nicholas Shuttleworth, D. D. Warden of New College, Oxford. London : 
Rivingtons. 1828. — Pp. 48. 

In placing the above list of works at the head of this article, it is 
not our intention to enter on an elaborate criticism of the merits of 
any one of them. P'or this we have neitfier space nor inclination. 
Neither is it in our contemplation to adopt the favourite modern 
expectation of giving a dissertation under colour of a review. But we 
have headed the following observations with the above titles, because, 
from the works which bear them, we have assembled some valuable 
facts and arguments relative to a very important subject; and an 
analysis of these may be acceptable to such readers as may have 
neither leisure nor disposition to peruse the entire publications. 
Besides, it may not be useless to collect into one focus the strong 
rays of information which they severally lend, and direct their blended 
light to the examination of a very momentous topic. In order to this, 
however, we must, in the most . cursory manner possible, state the 
object of each pamphlet. 

The first is, in our judgment, by far the most important, because it 
is an authoritative document put forth deliberately by the governors 
of the new establishment, called the University of London. Whatever 
arguxnents therefore are bottomed upon this, stand not on the 
assertions of enemies, but on the confession of the parties themselves ; 
and the premises being once admitted, the conclusions in this case 
appear to us inseparable. 

The second and third of these publications, have for the most part 
a common object: to point out the defects and mischiefs of the new 
project, an^^ to call on the government to counteract them by the 
establishment of a college of sound learning, based on religiouijpi 
education, for the advantage of the metropolis. 

The last two works touch the subject incidentally only, but power* 
^wlly. I Mr. Potter’s letter is, for the most part, directed against an 
very unworthy of him : a silly, prating, anticlassical in the 
/. V^MfWister Review, who objects to Latin and (^eek, apparently fat 
best reasons ; viz. that he has, as he most classically expresses 
Hmself, been “ rvTrrwed ” in an unsuccessful struggle with conju- 
gations and de<ilensions. But towards the end of bis pamphlet Mr. P* 
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takes a wider rangt^ on the subject of the systems of popular educa- 
tion, and very convincingly, thgiigh ^briefly, indicates the dangers 
inherent in the newly-established University. 

Dr. Shuttlew'orth*s Sermon is a somewh§it original view of a subject 
in itself hackneyed, because requiring to be so, — the utility of a 
clerical establishment. lie shews that the Clergy are not, as some 
would have us imagine, less necessary in cultivated than in ignorant 
periods. On the contrary, he insists on the dangers of irreligious 
cultivation, and misdirected talent ; and from the consideration of the 
abstract subject, is naturally led to that of the dangerous form in 
which the error is embodied in the London University. 

These publications, therefore, afford tolerably available materials 
for a clear understanding of the whole question ; and we shall now, 
without further preamble, proceed to what we think will be no unac- 
ceptable duty, an abstract of what we have gleaned from them. 

Every person acquainted, .however superficially, with the facts 
connected with the Gower-strect Establishment, knows that there is 
one point in its constitution which must necessarily attract the atten- 
tion of a Christian Rcmiembrancer : the total and avowed absence of 
any provision for religious instruction. But as we have entered 
on the subject, we shall intreat the indulgence of our readers if we 
defer the consideration of this particular evil, while we take a glance 
at the system collectively. 

Had the new establishment been called “ the London United 
Lecture Rooms,” the thing might have been unobjectionable; but 
it is not easy to see that it could have been very serviceable. For 
students in the liberal profession can always be accommodated with 
professional instruction, on the very ground to which their pursuits 
lead them; and lectures on literature and science may be had in 
perfection at the British and London Institutions, Even many of the 
lectures at the medical hospitals arc on matters of pure natural philo- 
sophy, and they are of the best kind. But to call such an institution 
an University, is a misnomer calculated to produce the most injurious 
deceptions, insomuch as it bears no more resemblance to the Uni- 
versities of this land, than the “ Catechism of Astronomy” does to the 

Principia,” or the “ M6canique Celeste.” The College lectures^ 
as they are called at our Universities, are, in fact, as they ought to 
be, lessons, so termed evfiovlag possible to teach a 

language or a pure science in any other way. But the lectures of 
the London University are properly lectures', excellent means, un- 
questionxibly, of illustration and assistance, but utterly insufficient as 
foundations. A little Caesar, Virgil, and Xenophon, is all^the classical 
Jknowledge that is required for matriculation ; and this eminence once 
Attained, the proudest heights of classic literature are to be scaled by 
simple attendance on the lectures of the professors. Vulgar and 
decimal factions are the maximum of mathematical knowledge 
required from a probationer, and the rest is to be entirely effected by 
Hateuiiig to scientific essays! It is true the professors are required fo 
examine their pupils : but here two obstacles necessarily occur. In 
the fifst place, it is utterly impossible that the pupil should have 
gl^aoiEed^from a jirammetiical, geometrical, or algebrimal lecture, any 
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very definite, disposable, produceable knowledge, where he has no other 
kind of instruction. And if he is to have a private tutor, who is much 
more necessary here than even at the Universities, he must remunerate 
him ; and the impudent vaunt of a cheap education is shown to be 
baseless. But if the pupil cannot produce that knowledge which he 
cannot possess, what is to be done??— the knowledge is required, but 
there is no discipline to compel it. Discipline beyond the walls of 
the establishment the Council tfiemselves disclaim ; and though they 
inform us that it is their intention to adopt some discipline within 
them, they have not disclosed what that is to be. They have felt the 
difficulty of legislating without the power of enforcing. They have 
no degrees to withhold; that powerful and ever ready controul over 
the contumacious student of our Universities. Their , suspensions will 
be considered vacations, and their rustications — what pleasure does 
that word convey to a Cockney ear ! The subject of their anathema 
will scarcely treat them with more ceremony than Milton treated 
Cambridge; and, if he can muster Latin enough, will sympathetically 
re-echo the poet’s valediction : 

** Si sit hoc exsilium, patrios adiisse pcnates, 

Et vacuum curis olia grata sequi, 

Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemve recuso, 

Lffitus et exsilii conditione fruor." 

It may be said, they have a certificatcy which they may refuse. But 
to what is this certificate a passport ? Will its presence or absence 
ever have any weight in any profession, or in any society ? Will the 
Church, or the Bar, or Surgeon’s Hall ever inquire, or cafe, whether 
the candidate for their distinctions has been certified by the London 
University ? 

Thus an inefficient means of instruction, and an inefficient means of 
compelling the use of such instruction, lie at the very heart of this in- 
congruous institution. Its lectures may be good, as lectures, but as 
lessons (which are the things w^anted) they are nugatory, and require 
the private tutor to make them intelligible. While at our Universities, 
the private tutor is the auxiliary of the lecturer ; here the lecturer is 
the subservient party. If the youth is to learn any one of the multi- 
farious objects of his studies solidly, he must incur great additional 
expenses. But the total absence of a salutary discipline completes 
the mischief of a system of education radically perverse and defective. 
And the parent who sends his child to these lecture rooms under the 
impression that they are tantamount to an university in all but expense, 
is grossly and most lamentably imposed on. 

The great point of objection, however, is one of the gravest cha- 
racter. Religion, it is well known, is studiously and distinctly ex- 
cepted from the studies of the place. The foundation of all mental 
-vltcellence is totally rejected from an establishment expressly intended 
mental improvement. “ Wisdom unto salvation,” is the 
:iOnly wisdom banished. The one thing needful is the one thing 
|>roscribed. And the motives of this arrangement are so extraor- 
dinary, that justice can only be done them in the language which Jdiey 
have at first assumed. 

It is a fundamental principle of the University of London, that it shall be 
open to persons of all religious denominations ; and it was manifestly impossible 
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to provide a course of professional education for the ministers of religion of those 
congregations wlio do not belong to the {Established Church, It was equally 
impossible to institute any theological lectures for the instruction of lay students 
of different religious persuasions, which would not have been liable to grave 
objections ; still less was it practicable to introduce any religious observances 
that could be generally complied with. In the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the students removed from the superintendence oj their parents and 
guardians, arc placed in colleges, or new.domestic establishments, where it is 
necessary that religious instruction should be provided. In the case of the 
University of London, none of the students will reside within the walls ; they 
will live in the houses of their parents or guardians ; and those who come from 
a distance will live in houses selected by their friends, with such precautions for 
the safety of their morals and of their religious opinions as will naturally be 
adopted on the occ^ion. A plan is in contemphition (wj^ich will be more fully 
explained in a subsequent part of this Statement), by which those students who 
come from a distance may be boarded in houses where they will be under the 
guidance of persons of their own religious opinions, and where they will be sub- 
jected to rules of discipline for the protection of their morals. Th.e religious 
education of the pupils, therefore, will be left to domestic superintendence, being 
the same provision which at present exists for that important object in all cases 
except those of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge during their residence 
in College. There are many hundreds of young men constantly in London, 
wdio come from the country for the sake of professional education iii-Law and 
Medicine, who have no guide for their religious education, unless they find it in 
relatives or friends interested in their w^elfare. To all such persons the discipline 
intended to be enforced in the Ihiiversity of London within its walls, will con- 
stitute an additional check uj)on their conduct. 

The CEouncil had many long and arv^ious deliberations upon this subiect, 
which they felt to be of paramount importance ; but they found it impossible to 
unite the principle of free admission to persons of all religious denominations 
with any plan of theological instruction, or any form of religious discipline ; and 
they were thus compelled by necessity to leave this great and primary object of 
education, which they deem far too important for compromise, to the direction 
and superintendence of the natural guardians of the pupils . — Statemerdf p. 12. 

Now, as Christianus very properly remarks, p. 28, 

It is difficult to understand wdiat i.s meant in the part of the preceding extract, 
wherein it is stated, that the jirovision for the religious education of the pupils in 
the London University, by domestic superintendence, is ‘the same provision which 
exists in all cases, except those of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge, 
during their residence in College.’ Here they except the only two cases which are 
really parallel ; so that when they tell us that the same provision exists in all 
eases except these two, the upshot of their meaning is, that it exists in no 
parallel case whatever. If, however, they refer to other institutions for the 
instruction of youth, not strictly academical, their statement is completely 
erroneous. In all our public schools; for instance, in that of St. Bee's in 
Cumberland, wdiich partakes most of the academical character ; in our Military 
and Naval Colleges; in the East India College at Hayleybury; the religious 
instruction of youth is not left to the cave of parents, but forins an integral 
part of the education publicly provided. I should feel completely at a loss to 
mention any single case, parallel to this of the London University, in which 
religion forms no part of the system of ;education. 

But if the assertion be understood of students of law and medicine, 
its reasoning is evidently inconclusive. For the hospitals and inns of 
court only profess to communicate particular knowledge, and by no 
means to add “ those subjects which constitute the essential paets 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION which the London University professes to 
teach, and of which Theology assuredly is tlie very first, as regards 
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both the sublimity of the science, and the mighty consequences which 
it embraces. 

The reason, indeed, assigned for the exclusion of religion in every 
shape is as defective as the- examples are inapplicable. Without de- 
laying to canvass the wisdom of an university without a religion, we 
hesitate not to say that it might be “ open to all religious denomi- 
nations,” and yet Christian theology consistently taught in it. The 
American universities are unrestricted in this respect, and yet tliey 
have never dreamed of considering theology other than an integral 
and most essential portion of their studies. Jewish students might be 
indulged with a dispensation : but what other religious denomination 
could claim exemption we really cannot sec. The youthful sceptic, 
and his philosophid parent, of course, could make no hesitation on the 
subject, without betraying a nervousness very inconsistent with their 
professions. Their enlightened and invigorated minds could surely 
be in no danger of captivity from the most learned or eloquent advo- 
cates of anticpiated superstitions. And had the projectors of the 
London University endowed a divinity professor, they would not have 
had one student the less. Dissenters, and even Ilomanists, go to 
Cambridge for the benefit of the education, although they are ex- 
cluded from degrees ; and there is no reason to imagine that a similar 
result should not have obtained here, where there are no degrees to 
exclude from. At all events, it is strange, that, among the “ many 
long and anxious deliberations” of the Council, an experiment so well 
sanctioned should have been left untried ; especially when the alter- 
native was considered. 

But did it never occur, amid these deliberations, that the Bible was 
a book which all Christians admitted ? Could it be so very injurious 
to require a knowledge of the Greek Testament ? Is nol the Greek 
of the New Testament in itself a peculiar study, to which the classical 
Greek authors afford small introduction? When history stands on 
the list of “ essentials,” must the most ancient of histories lie totally 
neglected ? Must the sublimities of the poetical and prophetical books 
make no part of a liberal education ? Or is it because the education 
is so very liberalj that it would be the height of illiberality to mention 
them ? But the absurdity would be well worth ridicule, did not 
the impiety compel reprobation. For what is the Hebrew Pro- 
fessor to impart to his pupils ? The Talmuds, and the reveries 
of the Rabbles ? Perhaps these will be thought too theological. But 
on the Bible he can never intrench, without high treason against libe- 
rality and the Council. How enlightened would be the principle 
which would exclude the Greek professor from Homer and Demos- 
thenes, and limit him to Tzetzes and Zosimus ; or compel the Latin 
lecturer, for Virgil and Cicero, to substitute Commodian and the vener- 
able Bede ! Yet equal absurdities arise from this distorted system. 

We would not charge the Council with a desire of scoffing at the 
subject of religion ; yet, really, had they been desirous of so doing, 
we cannot conceive a more effectual method than that which they have 
adopted in their plan for lodging the students homogeneously. How 
any men of common sense, after mai^ long and anxious deliber- 
ations,” conld ac({uiesce in any measure so profoundly ridiculous, a? 
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likely to adv;mce the religious interests of the student, would be 
inconceivable, were it not undeniable. * The landlords and landladies, 
doubtless, will be very respectable people ; but, we should think, 
their names would scarcely be convertiolc terms for professors of 
divinity. The writer of this, when at Cambridge, was lodged with a 
most respectable and truly respected who f^as a very good 

churchman ; yet this man could scartely have proved a succedaneum 
for a Marsh, a Kaye, or a Calvert. And if the students of the London 
University bring with them no more theological knowledge than they 
are likely to pick up from their “ goodmen” and their “ dames,” they 
must belong to a different order of society from the generality of 
academicals. • 

But the result is obvious. The vices which are charged upon 
our universities, but which are, in reality, the effect of any large 
assemblage of young people, will have^l^ in the London University, no 
counteracting influence. In the national establishments, the youth, if 
he errs, has the light before him, and when the causes of intoxication 
have subsided, can retrace his road. Even in his strongest temp- 
tations there is the fear of a vigilant disci^jline. In the London estab- 
lishment, the light that is within him (to borrow an awful Sci-ipture 
expression) is darkness. And “ how great is that darkness !” Taught 
to regard religion as only fit for the lips of petty tradesmen and old 
women ; never hearing tlie subject from these his precious teachers, 
or hearing it only in language whicli reminds him, by its contrast, of 
the polished periods of tlie lecture room ; ho is naturally led to despise 
his first interest, and to learn, at the end of his learned course, if it 
pleases God to soften his heart so far, that “ in much wisdom is much 
grief, and be that increast^th knowledge increaseth sorrow the 
bitterly pathetic confession of one who had tried, to its fullest extent, 
the experiment of knowledge abstracted from religion. 

To retard, in some degree, the impetuosity of the torrent, three of 
the clerical professors, Messrs. Williams and Dale, and Dr. Lardner, 
have obtained leave of the Council to deliver lectures in an Episcopal 
Chapel, to be called the University Chapel, for the benefit of church 
students. We arc happy to contemplate this arrangement, and, since 
the establishment does exist, we will not reprobate those respectable 
clergymen who have lent their support to it, but rather congratulate the 
public that some of its inherent mischief is likely to be averted or 
neutralized by their active and watchful influence. Still we cannot 
perceive how the €ase can be materially improved, while the whole 
constitution of the establishment is so miserably diseased. Meeting- 
houses will, doubtless, arise around, founded by the liberality” of 
the University, and we shall have the edifying spectacle of ** the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Chapel,” “ the University New Jerusalem Chapel,” 
and all the absurdities and discordances which are but the minor griev- 
ances in so ruinous a measure. 

As the only real counteraction, which, in the present state of matters, 
can be applied, we shall submit the project which two of the pamphlets 
throw out, and which has been reduced into the ske tch of a plan by the 
zealous and exemplary Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of Lambeth, in which form 
we shalf present it to our readers. 
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The foUomny Sketeh of a Plan for the Education of the Youth of the Mctrofpolu 
is offered to Uie ConMderation of the PuhUc. 


It proceeds on this acknowledged truth, that every system of General Instruc- 
tion for a Christian community ought to be grounded on the principles of 

Christianity. * 

I. A College for General Education to be founded on an extensive scale, in the 

Metropolis ; in which, while the various branches of Literature and Science 
are made the subject of instruction, it shall be an essential part of the 
^stem pursued, to imbue the minds of youth with a knowledge of the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, as inculcated by the United Church 
of England and Ireland. To be under the patronage of His Majesty, and 
to be entitled “ The King’s College, London to be erected on a scite as 
convenient as po: sible for the attendance of Day Students from all parts of 
the Metropolis. 

II. In this College, a liberal and enlarged course of Education to be pursued, 
in the mode best adapted to ^ respective ages of the Students. Those of 
leas advanced age to be instructed in Schools, and those of maturer age in 
Lecture Rooms, under Professors. The system to com])rise Religion and 
Morals, Classical Learning, Mathematics, History, and Modern Languages ; 
and for the elder Students, the higher branches of Matlicmatics, Natural 
Philosophy, Medicine, Chemistry, lurispnidcncc, ^rc. : thus providing for 
the two great objects of communicating general knowledge, and of aflording 
specific preparation for particular professions. The benefit of attending any 
Course of Lectures, to be extended to all who may be disposed to avail 
themselves of them, under such regulations as may be prescribed. 

III. The extent to which resident Students shall be received within the walls of 
the College, to be the subject of fatiire consideration. . 

IV. The College to be placed under the superin tendance of a Principal, with a 
competent number of Professors and Tutors. 

Visitor . — His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The following persons to be Governors in virtue of their officH : — 


The Archbishop of York. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Dean of Westminster. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s. 


The Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
The Lord Mayor. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


By whom all appointments are to be approved, and all regulations respecting 
the discipline and course of education sanctioned. The Governors to be 
assisted in conducting the general affairs of the Institution by a Committee 
of Management, or Council. 

V. Tlie Buildings of the College to be erected in a style worthy of the Metro- 
polis, and on a plan which will admit of being extended in the most ample 
manner to meet the demands of the public. It is calculated that by the 
expenditure of from £100,000 to £150,000, effect may, in the first instance, 
be given to its operations. 

VI. The Funds to he raised by Subscriptions and Donations ; the whole to be 
divided into Shares of £100 each, entitled to an Annual Dividend of Profit 
not exceeding £4 per Share. Subscribers’ Shares to be payable by instal- 
ments, and transferable. Donations to be invested in Shares for the benefit 
of the Institution, and transferred to Trustees, who are to apply the Divi- 
dends thereon to a fund for Endowments, Exhibitions, Annual Prizes, &c. 
All Surplus Profits to go in aid of the Fund for Endowments, &c. 

May^lat, 1828. 


It is requested that all persons who are disposed to promote the undertaking 
will signify their intention as early as possible to the Beo. Dr. D'Oyly, 

Rectory, 
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Such an institution as this will well deserve the patronage of the 
public, and amply compensate the patrons. It will greatly diminish, if 
not entirely destroy, the injurious effects of the other. It will assemble 
within its walls the children of all those parents, who are anxious to 
unite a solid and religious education with a domestic residence. It 
will, by unfurling the standard of religious truth, dj^cover whether 
the great body of the people of London are sound Christians or lati- 
tudinarian speculalists ; and this discovery will either so materially 
reduce the ranks of the non-religionists, that their institution must 
necessarily fall, or it will compel the disaffected and irreligious to 
avow their combination against our hopes and our securities, and thus 
show us with whom w e are contending ; either of which results cannot 
fail to be productive of advantage. * 

Indeed the character of the London University may be tolerably 
collected from the uncontradicted and public affirmation of a member 
of its Council, at the commemoration dinner of the Mechanics* Insti- 
tution. Mr. Brougham did not hesitate to call the London University 
the daughter of the Mechanics* Institution. 

“ Exspectas ut non sit adultera Larffae 

Filia?” 

Can it be supposed that desultory and superficial systems of ill- 
sorted and ill-concocted knowledge can produce an establishment of 
solid and digestible information? They who look for wisdom to the 
only book excluded from the studies of the London University, have 
been taught that men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ; 
and that a fountain doth not send forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter,* 

♦ 

ON GENESIS IV. 1. 

Mr. Editor. — In my former communication, I have shewn that 
those versions of Gen. iv. 1, which require us to understand JlKi eth^ 
either as a noun, or as a preposition, are not supported by satisfactory 
evidence ; which, if not a conclusive, is clearly a strong argument 
for the only remaining alternative, namely, to construe it as a particle 
denoting the accusative case. If it be so received, the clause cannot 
otherwise be rendered than I have gotten the man, the Jehovah,*’ 
or by words to this effect. This is the fair inference ; in addition to 
which it is a rendering that necessarily results from the undoubted 
idiom of the Hebrew tongue. If this assertion can be made good, 
the proposed version must be allowed to stand on unassailable 
ground : to this point, therefore, we must direct our attention. 

According to the idiom of the Hebrew language, when two nouns, 
WITH JIK between them, IMMEDIATELY FOLLOW A VERB TRANSlTlTE, 
the latter noun is in apposition with, or relates to the same 
SUBJECT as the FORMER. An instance of this construction occurs in 
the very next verse — “ And she again bare his brother Abel,” 
Vn>^ eth ackiv eth Habel, which one might suppose 
sufficient of itself to evince the propriety of interpreting the pre- 

* Sine* the above article was written, the Council have put forth a second Statement, 
which we shall probably notice in our next Number. 
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ceditig verse in the same way. It is not likely that any sensible 
writer would annex two different meanings to the same particle in 
a precisely similar construction in two successive clauses; still less 
can it be supposed of a writer so accurate as Moses, whose judgment, 
too, was directed by inspiration, and whose style is plain, simple, 
perspicuous, as^far removed as possible from a loose and vague phra- 
seology. If eih between two npuns in Gen. iv. 2, denotes the latter 
to be in apposition with the former noun, it must surely be so inter- 
preted when holding an exactly similar situation in Gen. iv. 1. I 
call them similar constructions, because, though the former text has 
eth before each noun, this does not alter the parallelism of the 
two passages : 'tsh^ is clearly the accusative after the active verb 
in the first verse, *just as eth achiv is in the second ; and the question 
is whether the nouns precil^ed by eth which follow each of these 
accusatives relate to the same subject; and if it be undeniable in the 
one instance that nouns thus located are in apposition, it would be 
irrational to suppose them not to be so in the other. 

Many examples of this idiom have been collected by Helvicus, 
Pfeiffer, Parkhurst, and others, which I shall cite or refer to, together 
with some which have occurred to me in tlie coiirse of my own 
reading. Thus in Gen. iv. 10, it is said, “ Noah begat three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, joledh Noah shcloshah hhaniin eth Sheni, eth 
Ham^ veeth Japheih^ which is an exactly parallel instance to Gen. iv. 1. 
Again, Gen. xxvi. 34-, “ Esau took to wife Judith the daughter of 
Bperi,” jikkach ishishah eth Judith, In Exod. ii, fi, 7, the original is 
tir^hu eth hajeledhy literally, “ she saw him, even 
the child.’’ In 1 Sam. xv. 4, we are told that Saul gathered together 
** two hundred thousand footmen, and ten thousand men of Judah,” 
asereth alaphim eth ish Judah, literally, “ 200,000 footmen, and 
10,000, even the men of Judah.” We read in 1 Kings xi. 23, that 
“ God stirred him up another adversary, Rezon the son of Eliadah,” 
jakem Elohim lo sdtdn eih Rezon. Ps. Ixxxiv. 3. in Heb. v. 4, 

“ the swallow hath found a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young, even thy altars, O Lord of hosts,” Mn — eth mizbechotheca. 
Isa. viii. 2, “ I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah,” didhdh li 6dhim neemdnim eth Uriah 
kaeoh&n veeth Zechariah. Jerem. xvii, 13, “ they have forsaken the 
Lord, the fountain of living waters,” dxehhu mekor mayim chajim ^th 
Jehovah ; literally, “ they have forsaken the fountain of living waters, . 
even Jehovah;” where it is worthy of observation that eth Jehovah 
is used exactly as in Gen. iv. 1. In Ezek. iv. 1, it is commanded, 

‘‘ pourtray upon it the city, even Jerusalem,” chakkotha dledh ir eth 
Jerusalem. Again, Ezek. xxxiv. 23, “ I will set up one shepherd, 
over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David,” hakim^thi 
alfiem roeh ech&dh verddh ethhen eth abhdi David. More examples 
need not be quoted; but those who are inclined, will find dthers 
by consulting in the original, Gen. xvii, 8. xxii. 2. xlviii. 1, NumK* * 
XV- 22, 23, Josh, xxiv. 3. Judges iii. 28. 1 Sara. xv. 18. ,2 S&m. iii. |4. 

Vw 2, vii. 7; xiv* 21. xxiv. 4- 2 Kings xviii. 12. 1 Chron. xh 2. 

2 Chxoa. xiii. 9. Ps. cxlvii. 11. Jer- xXxiL 21. xliii. 5, 6 ,^ In the 

• Jcr, xli. 3. is probably not an instance in point, as the verb is not tmnsitive- 
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examples here referred to, the nouns, it is true, have eacli eth before 
them ; but this makes no differimce in^the ease, as lias been observed 
above, in the remarks on Gen. iv. 2, and will be vsliewn hereafter. 

Parkhurst, in his Lexicon, on the woKd eth, observes, “ I know 
not of any exception to the rule here given, unless in passages where 
it is impossible to make sense, as, for example, Gen^xlii. 4. 2 Sam. 
xix. 6. Isa. xxviii. 15 ; and even of suyh instances there arc, I believe, 
very few.” But this learned, indefatigable, and excellent man, seems 
to have been betrayed into this concession, from not clearly per- 
ceiving the limitations of the canon. It is not generally, as he states 
it, that where two nouns, with between them, immediately 
follow a verb, the latter noun is in apposition with, or relates to, the 
same subject as the former;” but only when Tiifiv eollow a verb 
TRANSITIVE. A sliort examination of tfee passages cited by Park- 
hurst, will suffice to show, that they are by no means to be looked 
upon as exceptions to the canon, when so limited and defined. In 
the first instance, tluj historian says, “ but Benjamin, Joseph's 
brother, Jacob sent not w^ith his brethren;” where eth echaiv is 
plural, and cannot, therefore, relate to, or agree with, “ Benjamin, 
Joseph's brother;” as both nouns, except one is a noun of multitude, 
must be of the same number to be in apposition. The second 
instance, 2 Sam. xix. 16, is, “ to conduct the king over Jordan,” 
hhaahhir €ih hammelec eth hajarden; but eth hammelec is here 
included in the Hiphil signification of the verb lehaahhir, “ to cause 
the king to pass over,” eth hajarden, the Jordan.” Though the 
two nouns, as to their local position in the sentence, are placed 
together, they are, in reality, separated by the Hiphil force of the 
verb ; and no more come under the canon, and are no more placed 
in apposition, than *the words in the Latin version of Le Clerc 
and Dathe, “ ut cum Jordanum traducerent.” A doubt, too, may 
be raised, whether the verb should be regarded as transitive, agree- 
ably to the limitations of the ride. The last instance is, Isa. xxviii. 15, 
“ We hate made a covenant with death,” edrathnu bkerith eth maveth; 
and whether the parallelism, or the context, be considered, it -must 
be acknowledged that the original cannot be properly rendered other- 
wise in our language. The scoffers are represented as treating the 
prophetic denunciations w^th mockery and ridicule, boasting that they 
had made a league with death and Ilades, and no harm could come 
to them. Similar examples are abundant; for ceroth 

bherith, is not only construed with J^^d V, but also fre<]ucntly 
with as Gen: XV. 8. Exod. xxxiv. 27. Dent. v. 3. xxviii. 69. 
Heb. xxxi. 16. et al.; but such a construction does not invalidate 
the canon. Though the verb c&rath itself is active, yet, construed 
with bherith^ which gives it the effect of a compound verb, it has a 
neuter signification, like the English words to covenant, to league, to 
confederate ; and does not, in such construction, come within the rule, 
which relates solely to active- transitive verbs. 

To the texts referred to by Parkhurst aa exceptions, though they 
are not so in reality, may be added Isa. xi. 9, “ the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of.the Lard,” ci m&ledh MAreis didh eth Jehovah, 
where the received translation seems to give the senses but if the 

VOL. X. NO. VII. 3 M 
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words were intended to be taken in construction, it would liave been 
/Ijn, dhaath, as Prov. ii. 5. IJos. iv. 1. vi. 6, not didh. This 
last forni is not in regimine, but in statu ahsoluio, and the two nouns in 
Isa. xi. 9, are joined in appasition; for in Hebrew, nouns are not unfre- 
quently thus joined, where, in other languages, the second noun would 
be a genitive.* The original text, then, may be literally rendered, “ the 
earth shall be fiiU of knowledge, even of Jehovah;” that is, “ the Lord 
shall be as well known in all the earth as in Jerusalem.” This text, 
however, though it is clearly not an exception, cannot be adduced 
as an exempliheation of the rule, since the verb mdledh^ in this 
application, is not transitive ; yet it affords an example of eth Jehovah 
being put in apposition, as the same words are taken in the proposed 
rendering of Gen. iv. 1. These remarks are applicable to Micah iii. 8, 
according to the authorised version, “ I am full of power by the 
spirit of the Lord,” mdlkhi coach eth ruacli Jehovah ; which is literally, 
“ I am full of power, even of the spirit of the Jehovah;” or, as 
Primate Newcome renders it, “ I am filled with power, with the 
spirit of Jehovah.” The Scholia of Rosonmiiller on this text deserves 
to be consulted. 

There is another passage which, if not an application of the rule* 
is not an exception from it; namely, 2 Sam. xv. 23. “ And all the 
people passed over toward the way of the wilderness,” col h&dm 
ohherim al •pend dherec eth hammidhhdr ; which may be better ren- 
dered, “ all the people passed over along (or in) the way, even along 
(or in) the wilderness.” There is some difficulty in fixing the sense 
0,1 pend; but in whatever sense this particle mjiy be used, 
it seems clear that the latter noun is explanatory of the former; 
that the people passed over al pend dherec, even al pend hammidhhdr ; 
yet as the verb is intransitive, the passage does not come within 
the operation of the canon. 

Upon the whole, then, few philological canons are more firmly esta- 
blished than this, that, when two nouns, with eM between, follow a trans- 
itive verb, they relate to the same subject. The only grammatical 
OBJECTIONS which I have met with to its application in Gen.iv. 1, are, 
that eth should have been inserted before both nouns ; that ish should 
have had the article n prefixed;- and that eth Jehovah cannot be 
in apposition with ish on account of the accent Tipheha. These, 
however, are obviously of such a nature as not to be entitled to 


* See Schroe4er, Gram. Heb. Reg. 1; Robertson, Gram. Heb. p. 295; John, Gram. 
Heb. § 100; Moses Stewart, Heb. Gram. § 161, 168; Leusden, Clavis, P.24'9. 

.f In the Christian Observer for April, 1826, Vol. XXVI. p.' 236, it is argued Uiat 
the verb I'lap is found only twelve times besides in the Old Testament, followed by 
the particle nM, viz. Gen. xlvii. 19, 23. Lev. xxv. 28, 30. Ruthiv. 9, 10. 2 Sam. xxiv. 21. 
1 Kings xvi. 24. Neh. v. 8. Isa. xi. 11. Jer. xxxii. 7, 8; and in every one of these 
instances, the substantive preceded by.nKi is the thing obtained ; which gives counte- 
nance to the idea, that the name Jehovah was applied by Eve to her iirat-born son. 
I have hesitated to use this argument, because a substanitve preceded by is 
naturally the accusative when following, not only rup, but all other transitive verbs ; 
and because <the verb in. Gen. iv. 1. is not immediately followed by the particle eth, but 
by the ish, which renders it doubtful whether the observation of- the Christian 
applies to it. e 
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much weight. Nothing less than the production of some clear and 
unequivocal examples in opposition to it, can be allowed to invalidate 
a canon established by testimonies so AumerouS and convincing. 

But not to rest the matter on this general reply, it may be observed, 
that the first objection is nugatory, since all the examples which have 
been quoted at large, have only one eth, and that, too, before the 
latter substantive, just as in the text under discussion# Those which 
were merely referred to in p. 236, •have this particle prefixed to 
each of the nouns; but this circumstance cannot, in the nature of 
things, be supposed to affect the rule, which is simply, that a noun 
with eth before it, following another noun governed by a verb trans- 
itive, is in apposition with the preceding one. Now, in all the 
instances to which this canon applies, the former noun is clearly 
the accusative after the verb, whether it have eth before it or not: 
and the question is solely, whether the second noun, if preceded 
by this particle, is, or is not, to be taken in apposition with it. 
Hence the admission or rejection of eth before the first noun, cannot 
possibly make any difference in the a})plication of the rule; and, 
accordingly, in both cases it holds good, as is demonstrated by the 
examples which have been produced in the foregoing pages. 

To the allegation, that if the phrase is a designation of the Messiah, 
would have had the article n prefixed, that is to say, “ the 
man,” of whom mention is made in the evangelical promise, it may 
he sufficient to reply, that the emphatic n is sometimes omitted 
where we should naturally look for its insertion, and sometimes 
inserted when no particular emphasis is intended. If, moreover, 
the objection have any weight, it may he retorted with as much 
justice upon the objectors themselves; for, if the words have not a 
reference to the Messiah, they must to the declaration of Almighty, 
that the woman should bring forth children, though in pain and 
.sorrow, Gen. iii. 16, in which case the article might equally be 
expected to be prefixed. Nay, more so ; inasmuch as it is properly 
omitted if uh and eth Jehovah are to be taken in apposition, the 
definitive power of the article being supplied by the latter expres- 
sion: but on the opposite system it is not so easy to account for 
its omission. I frankly confess, however, that no great stress is to 
be laid upon the circumstance of ish being anarthrous. 

The third objection is equally futile. The only grammatical use 
of the accents is this, that those called Slaves continue the construc- 
tion, or link, and combine together with the following King; so that 
tlie words thus linked together cannot be separated, and connected 
with others. The accent Tipheha may, therefore, seem to unite 
and to separate them from JIN; yet that this accent 
does not necessarily separate words, Wt tliat they are, notwith- 
standing, to be taken in apposition, is evident from the very next 
verse, and from Gen. xxvi. 34, Jonah ii. 2. Acknowledging, as I 
do most fully and distinctly, the great utility of the Masoretic 
punctuation, I must, nevertheless, as fully and distinctly deny its 
claim to a divine origin : it only determines, in a great measure, ^e 
Jewish traditionary sense, and, of course, is not absolutely decisive 
against, any interpretation to which it is opposed. Such interpre- 
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Aon may still be established by other evidence.* It is particularly 
^ecarious to build much upon the use of the accents. Some of the 
Kabbins are devotedly^ attached to every particle of the Masorah. 
Aben Ezra says, that no exposition is to be listened to, which is 
not agreeable to the accentuation ; and a modern scholar asserts that 
without the restrictions which they impose, it would be a com- 
paratively easy'<.thing to pervert any text of Scripture yet the 
generality of those who are most deeply skilled in the Hebrew 
punctuation, acknowledge that the true nature and, use of the accents 
are not thorouglily understood by any at the present day. “ Judaei 
se in accentuiim genuina vi nihil perspicere fatentur, eorumque clavim 
perditam esse deplorant. Accentuum restaiiratores Christiani, sola 
ergo ingenii sagacit'ite, tantam rem eruere conati sunt.”t 

Thus, no substantial philological ol^ection has been urged against 
the proposed version of Gen. iv. 1 ; but some of a theological nature 
have been advanced in opposition to it, the examination of which, 
as these remarks have already extended to so great a length, I must 
reserve for another letter. I am, &c. &c. 

G. IL 


ON THE CHANGE OF THE SABBATH. 

The change of tlie Cliristian. Sabbatli from the seventli to th^ 
first day of the week, is a point on which we are at issue boUi with 
Romanists and Sectarians. The former adduce it as an argument in 
favour of the Popish doctrine of independent tradition, upon which 
alone they assert that the change in question rests; and the latter have 
gone so far as to deny any scriptural authority for a Sabbatical ob- 
servance whatsoever. These last may fairly be left to reflect upon the 
positive injunction of the fourth commandment, which, as to the keep- 
ing of a day of rest, is equally as binding now as it was at the tinje of 
its delivery on Mount Sinai ; since the abolition of any one of the 
precepts of the decalogue would go a great way towards invalidating 
the obligation of the whole. With respect to the Romanists, if it can 
be proved that the change of the day is sanctioned by the Scriptures, 
as well in the types of the Old, as in thp spirit of the New Testament, 
their position is obviously unfounded. A pamphlet has lately appeared, 
by Dr. Miller of Armagh, in which the subject is treated with great 
depth of learning ; but as the question is one of the highest importance, 
it may not be nnacceptahle to repeat his arguments, as they are not 
always enforced with sufficient perspicuity. 

In the Old Testament we find two distinct commemorations of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from' die captivity of Egypt; one in 
the annual celebration of the passover, Exod. xii. 26, 27.; and the 
other in the weekly observance,, of the Sabbath, Dcut. v. 15. Now, 


* See Attcnii)t towards an Improved Version of Proverb^, PreJ. Diss. p. ii. 
f Whittaker, Hist, and Crit. Inquiry into the Interpret, of the Heb. Script, cap. 2. 
beet. 2. See Buxtorf’s Thesaurus, cap« 23. 
t Robertson. Gram. Hub. p. 48. 
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as this temporal deliverance of the Jews was a type of the spiritual 
deliverance of Christians, effected by the death of Christ, so were the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, and tWe Sabbatical rest, respectively 
typical of the atonement made by Christ upon the cross,' and the 
eternal rest of heaven, assured to us by his resurrection. ' From a 
comparison of Numb, xxviii. 16, with Levit. xxifi. 5, it appears that 
the Israelites left Egypt on the lJ5th day of the first^month,' having 
celebrated the first passover on the (fay preceding ; so that, by dying 
on the day following the passover, our Lord precisely accomplished 
the type presented by that deliverance. With respect to the day of 
the resurrection, we find a remarkable circumstance in the original 
institution of the passover. It was ordained that the sheaf of the 
first-fruits of the harvest should be offered “ on thfc morrow after the 
Sabbath” in the Paschal week, Levit. xxiii. 11. thereby presignifying 
that Christ should rise from the dead on the first day of the week, to 
“ become the first-fruits of them that slept,” 1 Cor. xv. 20. That the 
day of Pentecost should likewise have been originally determined by 
a computation, which should bring it to a Christian Sabbath, must not 
he overlooked as one of those typical predispositions by which a change 
ill the institution was signified. This feast was calculated from the 
day of the wave-offering, so as to fall on the fiftieth day, or “on, the 
morrow after the seventh Sabbath” from that event; and as on the one 
occasion there was an offering of the first-fruits of the barley harvest, 
emblematic of the resurrection, so on the other there was an offering 
of the “ first-fruits of the wheat harvest,” presignifying the first-fruits 
of the Christian Church, produced by the effusion of the Holy Ghost. 
Surely if the prospective reference in these institutions had extended 
simply to the fulfilment of the type, unconnected with circumstances 
respecting the day of the solemnity, the Jewush Sabbath, rather than 
the morrow after the Sabbath, w’ould have been the more natural time 
for the celebration of each respectively. The connexion, indeed, 
between the resurrection of Christ, and a new appointment of the 
Sabbath, is clearly intimated in Ileb. iv. 1, where the Sabbath is re- 
presented as an emblem of that rest into which the people of God are 
to enter. As the Sabbath had been to the Jew^s a symbol of their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, it had been observed on one day 
of the week ; so, to Christians, it became a symbol of the eternal rest 
of heaven, assured to them by the resurrection of Christ, and is there- 
fore celebrated on the day of the resurrection. There is also a passage 
in the Psalms applied expressly to himself, both by Christ and St. 
Peter, in connexion with which the Psalmist speaks of “ a day which 
the Lord had made,V sanctified by a great deliverance* and set apart 
for “ entering into the gates of righteousness,” in order to “ rejoice 
and be glad in it.” Ps. cxviii. 14, 99. 

But not only was the change of the Sabbath essential to" the due 
accomplishment of the types of the Old Testament, but the types them- 
selves seem to have been ordained with a prophetic reference to a 
combination of events, with which the death of Christ would necessarily 
be attended. The relation of time between the Paschal Sabbath and the 
passover would vary in each successive year ; but from the connexion 
which subsisted between them as commemorative of die same event, 
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it was fit that they should be as nearly coincident, as the circumstances 
of the case would allow. Before Christ offered himself as the great 
sacrifice for the sins of the wdrld, it was expedient that he should 
change the Paschal celebration, which typified his death, into another 
which should be better accommodated to the spiritual nature of the 
Christian covenant. It was in reference to this intended institution of 
the Eucharist, fliat he so ardently expressed his desire to eat his last 
pa^sover with his disciples; after which nothing remained but the 
completion of the work of redemption upon the cross, which the fulfil- 
ment of the type, already noticed, required to take place on the follow- 
ing day. This day, however, could not be a Sabbath, for “ that 
Sabbath day was a high day;” and, consequently, the crucifixion in- 
tervened betw’een die Passover and the Sabbath. During the Sabbath 
our Lord lay in the grave ; the rest of which corresponded to the 
outward rest of the Jewish Sabbath, as the rest of heaven, w’hich the 
latter had typified, agreed best to the spiritual Sabbath begun at the 
resurrection. Christ then rested from the humiliation and suffering, 
by which he wrought the redemption of the world; and the silent 
repose of the tomb attested that the deliverance prefigured by that 
Egypt was accomplished, as the weekly Sabbath had served to 
retain it in remembrance. By postponing the resurrection no longer 
than the day following the Sabbath, the body was subjected to no 
perceptible decomposition, which, if it had not taken place during a 
more protracted period, might have induced a doubt as to the humanity 
Christ. An inference, indeed^ may be drawn from Psalm xvi, 10, 
which is applied to Christ by Peter and Paul, Acts ii. 24. xiii. 35, that 
the body would not be left in hell a sufficient time to see corruption ; 
at the same time it was necessary that he should lie in the grave a 
sufficient time to place beyond doubt the reality of his death, which 
was fully effected by the detention of the body in the guarded tomb 
during the one entire day, which intervened between the crucifixion 
and resurrection. 

Still it may be urged that the want of Scripture authority for the 
change of the Sabbath, in the shape of an apostolic injunction, renders 
the application of these tjmes uncertain and unsatisfactory. Now it 
is manifest that while the Jewish state existed, any formal abrogation 
of their Sabbath was politically impossible, as far, at least, as Judea 
was concerned. We know, however, that from the day of the resur- 
rection the disciples met together for prayer and religious exercise, 
on the first day of each week; and though, in respect to the laws, 
they did not neglect the Jewish Sabbath, yet, as Christians, they kept 
the Lord’s day, as it is expressly called in Rev. i. 10. In confirmation 
of this practice, Jesus, who had appeared to his disciples on the day 
of his resurrection, seems to have reserved his second appearance till 
the recurrence of that day in the ensuing week ; and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost sanctified the newly appointed 
Sabbath for perpetual observance. It is to be remarked, also, that 
although there is no positive injunction of our Lord or his apostles on 
the suWeet, there is, nevertheless, a distinct declaration of St. Paid 
to the Church at Colosse, which was without the precinct of Judea, 
wherein the observance of the Jewish Sabbath is particularised, among 
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otlier ceremonial ordinances, as no longer obligatory upon Christians 
(Col. ii. 16). 

Such is the warrant which the Scriptures afford for the change of the 
Sabbath, in contradistinction to the Ron>ish doctrine of independent 
tradition, which, however valuable as a proof of the original and un- 
interrupted practice of the Church, can never be admitted as exclusive 
authority for its adoption. The force jyith which the evidence deduced 
from the Old Testament bears upon the Jewish observance of the 
seventh day, is sufficiently perspicuous. It is more than probable, 
that the patriarchal Sabbath corres})onded to our Sunday, and that it 
Tv^as thrown back to Saturday, in order to commemorate the departure 
of the Jews; so that the return to the original day of rest is no more 
unreasonable than its change in the first instance. Into the proofs of 
this position there is no need to enter; the reader, who may choose 
to pursue the subject, will find them discussed at length in Bedford's 
Scripture Chronology, and Hamilton’s Tract on the Sabbath. 



PROFANATION OF THE SABBATH. 

We observe, with considerable satisfaction, that great exertions are 
making on the part of the clergy and gentry in and about Wolverhamp- 
ton to check the shameless profanations of the Sabbath which have 
of late prevailed in that vicinity. The following resolutions, signed 
by the vicar, churchwardens, and chief of the inhabitants, have been 
issued at Sedgley. We print them in the hope of stimulating the 
same laudable endeavours in other parts of the kingdom, where 
similar practices are no less notorious. 

1. That those who employ workmen settle for their work by such time 'on 
Saturdiiy, as that every collier, miner, or other lahoiirer under their employ, 
shall have time to lay out his money at market during Saturday evening ; and 
be paid as far as practicable, at the office or w^orks, rather than at a public 
house, that they may be the more likely to send to market immediately. 

2. That butchers, hucksters, and those who keep any kind of shop whatsoever, 
do refuse to supply any customer after twelve o'clock on the Saturday night, and 
do keep their shops entirely closed during the whole of Sunday. 

3. That no victualler permit any tippling in his house on a Sunday, or on any 
account draw beer, wine, or spirituous liquors during divine service. 

4. That these rules be observed on Easter Day, being April 6th of this year, 
A. D. 1828, and from that time forth. 

5. That we do hereby call upon the parish officers to enforce the penalties of 
the law against all who shall hereafter be found to practise illegal traffic, to 
harbour tippling, or aid and abet in disorderly meetings on the Lord’s Day. 

6. Tliat copies of these our rules and resolutions be presented to the magis- 
trates acting for the district, and circulated as generally as possible in the parish. 

INDIAN SUTTEES. 

The following communication is from a gentleman in the civil 
service of India, and who fills the office of magistrate and judge in a 
very considerable district. Speaking of the often agitated question 
respecting the policy of putting an end to Suttees in that country, he 
says, — A most horrid one took place a few miles from Cuttack last 
month. The poor woman was of the Jogee tribe, and was buried 
alive wfth the corpse of her husband. Her age was seventy-three ! 
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Under the supposition that it was not altogether voluntary on her 
part, I summoned all those concerned, and among them the Kiroct of 
the family. Part of his examination was as follows : 


Q. You say that it has, from time 
immemorial, heen the custom for the 
widows of this family to be buried alive 
with the bodies of their deceased hu^'- 
bands. How comes it, then, that a case 
has not occurred for eighteen years? 
Many members of the family must 
have died during that time and left 
widows. 

Q. What do you mean when you 
say they were not Suttees? 

Q, How can you tell when it is a 
woman’s fate to be a Suttee? or, as 
you express it, that she is a Suttee? 
Can you discover, before the death of 
her husband, that it is her fate to he 
buried alive? 

Q. When did you discover, in the 
present case, that the woman was a 
Suttee, and how? 

Q. You said just now that only those 
burned whose fate it was to do so . in 
short, that some, from the time of their 
birtli, were destined to be Suttees. Can 
nothing avert that fate? 

Q, Supposing that a woman, destined 
to be a Suttee, dies before her husband ; 
how, in such a case, is her destiny 
ftilfilled? 


A. Undoubtedly many have died 
within that time leaving widows, but 
they were not Suttees. Had they been, 
they would undoubtedly have been 
buried alive also. 


A. I mean to say it was not their 
fate to become Suttees. 

A. Yes: it is sometimes discovered 
before the death of her husband, and 
sometimes afterwards. Tlie usual mode 
is the woman’s expressing her deter- 
mination to become a Suttee, should 
she outlive her husband. 

A. She told me she would burn a 
few hours after her hushaiuVs death. 

A. Nothing. If it is a w^omaii’s fate 
to be a Suttee, a Suttee she must be. 


A. That is impossible; so long as 
her husband lives nothing can harm 
her? 


“ On my asking one of her near relatives what advantage the widow, 
or her husband could derive from the sacrifice, he answered, she had 
the satisfaction of following her husband. 

Q. Where do you suppose her hus- A. To Hell, 
band is gone to? 

Q, And she has had the satisfaction A, Yes. 
of following him? 

“ The poor creature was, therefore, a voluntary sacrifice, and I had 
no authority to interfere.” 

Our correspondent further states, that by the existing regulations, 
Suttees, under certain circumstances, are declared illegal; but no 
•penalty can he ififlicted on those concerned ! And he suggests, that if 
it were declared a misdemeanour to be in any manner accessory to 
this practice, and subject to the penalty of fine and imprisonment, in 
a very short time it would probably disappear : and he further pro- 
poses, that widows should be allowed to burn if they please ; , hut 
diould be compelled to buy their own wood, raise their own pile^ and 
^jl^t it themselves. 

This proposal would of course require some modiBcation in case 
the widow should prefer being buried alive ; a process which would 
need some assistance. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

« 

By anahyous Reference to the Practices of other Naitotts. 

THE PRIMEVAL CURSE. 

Genesis iii. I 7 . — ** And unto Adam he said, Because thou ha^t hearj^ened unto the voice 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shall 
not eat of ij|;: cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shale thou eat of it all the 
days of thy Hfc.” 

ntere seems to have been a notion, which of old prevailed greatly, that the 
Antediluvian world was under a curse, and the earth very barren. Hence the 
ancient mytliologists refer the commencement of all plenty, as well as of happi- 
ness in life, to the rera of the deluge. — Bryant* s Mythology Vol. V. 279. 

The Hindoos and Chinese believe that all nature is contaminated, and the 
earth itself labours under some dreadful defilement, a sentiment which Mr. 
Maurice conceives could only spring from certain corrupted traditions relative 
to the above curse. To such an extreme point of extravagance, however, do 
they carry tlicir conceptions on this subject, that some of them, according to 
Du llalde,* impelled by tlie dread of terrestrial pollution, have embraced the 
resolution of never more touching the planet which tlicy were bom to cultiv^ate, 
and cause themselves to be suspended aloft in cages upon the boughs of trees, to 
which elevation the admiring multitude raise the scanty provision necessary to 
the support of the small portion <jf life that animates their emaciated carcases. — 
Alaurice's ludia?i ylnilquities, Vol. V. p. 69.3. 

FLAMING SWORD. 

Genesis iii. 24. — So he drove out the man;«ancl he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden, cherubims, and a fluining sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.” 

The following traditional tenet of the Hindu creed may probably be 
founded on the above passage : 

Brahme, the great one, the supreme eternal, uncreated God of the Hindus, 
aided by Veeshnu, the preserver, and Maliuxleo, the destroying power of Gwl; 
this threefold divinity, armed with the terrors of almighty power, pursue, through- 
out the extent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, headed by Mahasoor, or great 
malignant spirit, who seduced them, and dart upon their flying bands the Agnya- 
stra, or fiery shafts of divine vengeance. — Maurice's Indian Antiquities^ Vol. JL 
p. 70. 

FIRST-FRUITS. 

Genesis iv. 3. — And in process of time it came to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground an offering unto the Lord.” 

The custom of offering up the first-fruits of the harvest, expressive 
of gratitude to the Deity, was very prevalent amoiigst the Jews, and 
appears to have been sanctioned by the highest authorities from the 
most remote antiquity ; neither was it confined to the produce of the 
<mrth, but exten^d to almost every other property, vegetable or 
animal, and, we need scarcely remind our readers, evOn to the first- 
born of their families. 

The earth, says Theophrastus, produced trees and grass long before animals 
existed, whose leaves and roots the early inhabitants of the world burnt as a 
CQQcili^ry sacrifice to the Gods, thus, too, consecrating fire to the divinity. — 
Emeb, Preep- Lib. 1. c. 9. 

• * Du Halde's History of China, Vol. I. p. 59 . 

vot. X. NO. vri. S N 
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ThaUus to Pitgistus. — I delight to see the fruits all grow ripe, for the gathering 
of them is a just compensation of our labours; but 1 am particularly fond of taking 
the honey from the hives. After lifting some hives from the stores, I perceive 
1 have some new swanns. The first thing I do is to select a portion for the 
gods: I then assign a portion for my friends. At present I send you this; next 
year, you shall receive from me better and sweeter. — Alcij)hrou' s EpiUleSj B. 111. 
h 23. 

Xiuhteuctli (master of the year ai^ of the grass) was a god greatly revered 
in the Mexican empire. At their dinner they made an offering to him of the 
first morsel of their food, and the first draught of their beverage, by throwing 
both into the fire. — Cullen's History of Mexico^ Vol. I. p. 252. 

The North American Indians have a similar religious service. The women 
always throw a small piece of the fattest of the meat into the fire when they are 
eating, and fre<iucntly. before they begin to cat. Sometimes iliey view it with a 
pleasing attention, and pretend to draw omens from it. They firmly believe such 
a method to be a great means of producing temporal good things, find of aveiling 
those that are evil ; and they are so far from making this fat-offering through 
pride or hypocrisy, that they pt'rform it when they think they are not seen by 
those of contrary principles, who might ridicule them without teaching them 
better. — Adair's American Indians^ p. 115. 


LAW REPORT.— Vaults. 

BRYAN V, WHISTLER. 


We beg leave to lay before our 
readers the statement of a case, which 
has lately formed the subject of deci- 
sion by the Court of King’s Bench, 
together with the substance of the opi- 
nions delivered by the learned J udges. 
The question, which the case involves, 
is, whether a Rector has jiower to 
grant permission to a party to erect a 
family vault ? The Court has decided 
that he has not. This question presents 
itself to us as one of very great im- 
portance; the impression upon our 
minds has always been, and we believe 
it is also the general impression of the 
public at large, that a Rector does pos- 
sess such a ])owcr. It is by no means 
our intention to deny the soundness of 
this decision, or at the present time to 
enter into any discussion of the prin- 
ciples upon whi(ih it is founded; but 
we think it our duty to take the earliest 
opportunity of making our readers 
acquainted with this case, which we 
cannot but regard as of great moment, 
to the end that if it be wrong, it may 
become the subject of discussion and 
its faJlttCy exposed ; and if it be right, 
that J^' readers may be put upon their 
gtifird'^hgainst infringing a portion of 
%e.hiw. with which we believe their 


received notions have hitherto been at 
variance. 

The circumstances of the case, so 
far as it is necessary to state them for 
the object we have in view, are these : 

In tlie year 1819, a gentleman of 
the name of Bryan, residing at Hast- 
ings, of which place he was a parish- 
ioner, upon the decease of a member 
of hi.s family, applied to the Rector for 
permission to make a family vault in 
the Church. Permission was given, and 
a sum of money, agreed upon at the 
time, was paid to the Rector for his 
consent; and as soon as possible a 
vault was completed, capable of con- 
taining several bodies. In this vault 
the body of the deceased lihember of 
Mr. B.’s family was interred, and 
shortly after a monument was erected 
in the Church, with the Rector’s con- 
sent, bearing an inscription comme- 
morative of the deceased, and referring 
to the vault as the cemetery of the 
family. In the course of a few months 
Mr. Bryan left Hastings, -but without 
any intention of relinquishing his con- 
nexion with the place : it so happened, 
however, that he remained absent foUr 
or five years. In the mean time, the 
Rector, without having any^ commu- 
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iiication with Mr. B., caused the vault 
to be opened, and interred therein the 
body of another parishioner. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to an action by Mr. 
Bryan against the Hector for disturbing 
the vault. The case was tried at the 
Summer Assizes for the county of 
Sussex, in the year 1827, and a verdict 
found for Mr. Bryan, subject to the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench 
upon the case. 

The chief point insisted upon at the 
trial on tlie }>art of the Defendant 
was, tliat the interest claimed by the 
riaintift' in the vault amounted to a 
freehold m the soil, and that, there- 
fore, tlnav ought to have been- a con- 
v(‘yance of it executed by the Rector. 
Other points also were taken and re- 
served ; but it is not im])ovtant to state 
them, as they were merely of a technical 
character. And, indeed, it will be 
seen from the opinions of the Icamed 
Judges, or at least two of them. Bay ley 
and Littledale, that the judgment of 
the Court w’ould have been .against the • 
Flaintitr, if no grounds had existed for 
any such objections, upon the general 
principle, that a Rector has no power 
to make any grant of the nature of 
that claimed by the Blaiiitifl'. 

Mr. Justice Bjiy ley, after considering 
the case with reference to the rules ami 
])rinciples affecting the creation of in- 
terests in and easements upon freehold 
property in general, thus proceeded : 

“ Assuming that the right in question 
is an casement, and that the Defendant 
(the Rector) had created it in a legal 
manner, namely, by deed, I am of opi- 
nion that it would be void, by reason 
of the inability of the Rector to make 
such a grant. Jhe claim in tlic pre- 
sent case is for a vault capable of 
holding several bodies. Now it is clear 
that if a Rector has power to grant to 
an individual the exclusive use of any 
specific portion of the Church, he is at 
liDcrty to grant the whole in the same 
manner. Such a proceeding might be 
productive of inconvenience to the 

S ' li; and, at all events, would be 
y objectionable, as being a con- 
version of the property of the Church 
to the exclusive use of an individual, 
and as tending unfairly to the prejudice 
of the successor. And, moreover, to 
support isuch a grant, it is not sufficient 
to urge that the freehold of the Church 


is vested in the Rector, and that being 
absolute owner, he may dispose of 
ft at his pleasure. Such interest is 
ypstqd in him only in his character of 
incumbent, and he possesses it upon 
confidence to apply it for the purposes 
for which the law gi^es it him, namely, 
4;he discharge of the duties connected 
with his character — among which may 
be enumerated the duty of directing 
the burial of his parishioners in the 
most convenient and decorous manner. 
And, therefore, if a Rector is found to 
abuse the power or interest so confi- 
dentially vested in him, the law will 
refuse to lend its aid to the support of 
such acts of abuse. And I consider 
grants of this description abuses, be- 
cause the duty of directing the burial 
of his parishioners imposes upon a 
Rector the necessity of exercising, from 
time to time, a discretion as to the 
manner in which the burial can best 
take place, with reference to the general 
interests of his parishioners. And if 
these grants are supported, that dis- 
cretion i}> limited and rendered ineapa- 
• ble of being exercised, in case circum- 
stances should ever render it necessary, 
or for the interest of the parish, that 
the burial should take place in a man- 
ner different to that authorised by the 
grant. And observe, that this check 
^ipoii the discretion affects not only 
the present but all future incumbents. 
For these reasons it seems clear to 
me that grants of this description can- 
not be supported, unless a faculty from 
the Ordinary be procured in the first 
instance. If such a course be adopted, 
no party has afterwards a right to 
complain of any injury or inconve- 
nience arising from the gi-ant. For 
the faculty is not granted until after all 
parties have been cited, and have either 
neglected to attend or failed to sub- 
stantiate their objections. The consent 
of the Rector is given, and the Ordinary 
acts for his successors ; the interests of 
tlie }>ari8h are considered and bound by 
the decision of the same authority, 
which the law regards as competent 
for these several purposes. In the 
case of a pew, a faculty is necessary to 
support a title to exclusive ownership, 
and 1 must say that the same reasons 
appear to me to be applicable to both 

Mr- Justice Ilolroyd considered that 
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the present action could not he sup- 
ported, confining himself, hpwevei;, to 
a consideration of the cas^f Tl^fe 
learned judge did not enter into th^e 
general question of the Rector’s inabi- 
lity to make such a grant. 

Mr. Justice LittJedalc, after advert- 
ing to the particular circumstances of 
the case, proceeded thus : — “ But I am 
of opinion that if the right claimed in 
the jiresent case had been granted in 
the most formal manner, the present 
action could not he maintained, inas- 
much as the Rector Ivas no power to 
make such a grant. And this will 
appear if we consider the origin of the 
practice of burial in clmrches. Bums, 
in his Ecclesiastical Law, under the 
title ‘ Burial,’ has brought together 
the learning upon this subject. ‘ Tlie 
practice of burying within the churches 
did indeed (though more rarely) obtain 
before the use of church-yards, but was 
by authority restrained when church- 
yards were frequent and appropriated 
to that use. For among those eanons 
which appear to have been made before 
Edward tlie Confessor, the ninth bears 
this title, De non sepeliendo in EcclesiiSy 
and begins with a confession that such 
a custom had prevailed, but must now 
be refoimed and no such liberty al- 
lowed for the future, unless the person 
be a priest or some holy man, who by 
the merits of his past life might deserve 
such a peculiar favour. However, at 
the first, it was the nave or body of the 
church that was permitted to be a re- 
pository of the dead, and chiefly under 
arches by the side of the walls. Lan- 
franc. Archbishop of Canterbivry, seems 
to have been the first who brought up 
the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under the very altars, when he had 
rebuilt the church of Canterbury^, about 
the year 1073. No per6(xA may be bu- 
ried ill tho church, or in any part of it, 
without tlie Oonsent of the incumbent 
In some of the foreign canons, it is 
said, without consent of bishop and in- 
cumbent; in othei*s, without consent 
of bishop or incumbent. But our com- 
mon law hath given this privilege to 
the parson only, exclusive of the bishop, 
^in resolution in the case of Francis 


V. Ley, H. T. 12. Jac. i. (Cro. Ja. 
367), that neither the Ordinary him- 
self, nor the Churchwardetis, can grant 
licence of burying to any within the 
churchy but the parson only ; because 
the sod and freehold of the church is 
only in the parson and in none other : 
which right of giving leave will apjiear 
to belong to the parson, not as having 
the freehold (at least not in that respect 
alone), but in his general capacity of 
incumbent, and as the person whom 
the ecclesiastical law appointed the 
judge of the fitness or unfitness of this 
or that person to have the favour of 
being buried; for anciently (as was 
said) the burying, not only in temples 
and churches, but even in cities, was 
expressly prohibited. And afterwards 
when the burying in churches came to 
be allowed and ])ractised, the canon 
law directeth that none but persons of 
extraordinary merit shall be buried 
there ; of which merit (and by conse- 
quence of the reasonableness of gi-ant- 
ing or denying that indulgence) the 
inciunbent was in reason the most 
proper judge, and was accordingly 
so constituted by the laws of the 
church, without any regard to the com- 
mon law notion of the freehoUrs being 
in him, which if It proves any thing in 
the present case, proves too much : 
that neither without the like leave, 
they may bury in the church-yard, 
because the freehold of that is also de- 
clared to he in him.’ From this it 
appears clearly that no person can 
claim a right to burial in the church, 
and that the Rector is to gi-ant any 
application for that purpose only as a 
favour vouchsafed in consideration of 
the meritorious conduct of the de- 
ceased. Tl)i||»fitatement of the power 
of the Rector shews of itself the inva- 
lidity of the present grant. For to 
hold the Rector empowered to grant a 
vault, which shall serve for the buri^ 
place of several individuals, will have 
the effect of enabling him to limit that 
discretion which the interests of the 
church require should be subject to nq 
restraint, and to convert one of tihe 
sacred 'ceremonies of religion into a 
matter of bargain and sale.” 
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We arc indebted to a correspondent 
lor the following flattering testimony, 
from the Archdeacon and Clergy, &c. 
i^c. of Bombay, given to the Hon. 
IVToiintstuart Elphinstone, on his re- 
signation of the government of that 
Presidency. 

Addrexs of the ArchAeacon and Clergy 

of liomhay^ to the lion. Moimtstuart 

Elj)hinsfonc, Gooernor^ Sfc: S^c. 

Nov. 14, 1827. 

IIoN. Sir, — We, the Archdeacon 
and Clergy of the ICstablished Church 
of England and Ireland, in the Prt'- 
sidency of Bombay, beg leave to offer 
U) )oiir Excellency the testimony of 
our unfeigned respect and attachment, 
and to express the regret which wc 
feel in theantici])aLion of your intended 
return to fair ope. 

It is not because we do not cordially 
participate in those feelings which 
must naturally ])ro!#j)t the desire of 
re-visiting the land of our birth, that 
we view your approaching departure 
with regret; it is that while the emi- 
nent stations which you have succes- 
sively filled, and particularly that of 
the government of Bombay, have 
served to display a character which 
has excited our admiration and gained 
our esteem, we arc thus rendered 
more sensibly alive to the loss which 
we all sustain. 

Our more peculiar province on this 
occasion is, to offer our ^cere thanks 
for the kind attention winch you have 
uniformly shewn towards the interests 
of the f'liurch and its establishments, 
as well as to the cause of general edu- 
cation. When we compare their 
present state with what thtiy were 
when you assumed the government, 
w'e see enough to insure to you our 
lasling gratitude. 

Uniting heartily in the sentiments 
expressed by the general voice of the 
community, we offer our fervent 
prayers to Almighty God, that he 
may brii^ you in health and safety to 
your nanve land, where, wc doubt not. 


tl\p honours which you have so fully 
merited await you. 

We remain, Hon. Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

obedient Servants, 

J. Hawtayne, Archdeaem), 

H. T^avies, , A. Good, 

T. Carr, S. Wardb, 

H. .Iefi reys, C. Jackson, 

E. Main WARING, R. Y. Keays, 

S. Payne, J.E. Denham. 

F. Webber, 

The time did not admit tlic reply of 
the Rtw. J. Gray, chaplain at Ciitch. 
Mr. M organ Davies has sent his cordial 
concurrence. 

Mr. Elphimionds Reply to the Address 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy. 

Venerable Sir, and ReverendGen- 
fLEMEN, — 'file honour which you have 
just conferred on me, is rendered 
doubly valuable by the hands from 
which it came. 

The reverence which we are accus- 
tomed to pay to the Clergy in our own 
country, is due to the ministers of the 
Church in India on additional and 
peculiar grounds. The difficulties, 
privations, and obstructions with which 
they have to contend, are multiplied 
by many causes; while the importance 
of their example is increased from the 
Uiiturc ofthcEuropean Society, and from 
the effect which their demeanour must 
have in communicating an impression 
of our faith to the innumerable natives 
by whom th^y are everywhere sur- 
rounded. 

In circumstances so arduous as these, 
it must reflect honour on the Clergy of 
this Establishment, that their conduct 
commands the highest respect of the 
community; and that their influence 
has an undoubted tendency to raise 
the character of the natipn, and to 
maintain the dignity of our religion. 

From persons so justly estimable, 
the favourable terms which you have 
been pleased to apply to me, cannot 
but aflbrd the utmost gratification. 
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It would give me great satisfaction 
to think, that it had ever been in my 
power to forward the interest, or 6ici- 
litate the duties of a body so well 
entitled to the acknowledgments of 
Government, for its zeal and exertions 
in promoting moral and religious im- 
provement, and for the discretron 
with which it avoids Jill offence to the 
natives, in the eaniest discharge of 
duties, which its particular situation 
renders as delicate as they are impor- 
tant. 

I accept with respect and gratitude 
the warm and benevolent wishes which 
you have expressed in niy favour. 1 
beg you to believe, that I cordially 
and sincerely return them ; and it will 
ever afford me the greatest pleasure to 
hear of your individual happiness, and 
of the prosperity of the Establishment. 

M. Eli’hinstone. 

Extract from the Address of the British 
Inhabitants, c^c. 

In consequence, also, 

of the erection of churches, the con- 
sideration evinced for the interests of 
religion, and the successfiil measures 
adopted for the education of the chil- 
dren of Europeans, Christianity has 
been enabled to dilfuse most effica- 
ciously, through these territories, its 
benign influence. 

Extract from, the Address of the Native 
Princes, Chiefs, Gentlemen, and Jn- 
hahitanls of Bombay, its Dependencies, 
and Allied Territories, ^c. ^c. 

Grateful, however, as 

we are for the consideration which has 
been evinced for our personal interests 
and prosperity, it is the liberal and 
enlightened measures which have been 
adopted for communicating to the 

f )eople, by improved methods, a know- 
edge of literature, science, and morality, 
that particularly demand our most un- 
feigned and heartfelt acknowledge- 
ments. To you, therefore, lion. Sir, 
we find it impossible to express our 
latitude in adequate terms ; since, 
had it not been for the animating 
support with which you have so con- 
stant encouraged and protected them, 
to excite a desire and love 
jl^^ellectuul and moral improvement, 
havejBommenced so prosperously, 


and promise to be crowned with ulti- 
mate success, must have been altogether 
unavailing. But permit us to acquaint 
you, that in order to evince that we 
are ourselves fully persuaded, that no 
amelioration can lae of more incal- 
culable benefit to this country than 
the difflision, amongst our children and 
countrymen, of that extensive know- 
ledge, those noble modes of thinking, 
those wise and liberal principles of 
government,^ and those sublime views 
of moral rectitude, by which the 
British are so eminently distinguished, 
we have determined to raise a sub- 
scri]>tion among ourselves, which at 
the present moment amoimts to up- 
wards of two lacks of rupees,* for the 
piii*))ose of founding one or more Pro- 
fessorships for teaching the languages, 
literature, sciences, and moral philo- 
sophy of Euroj)e. Nor can we doubt 
that you will be pleased to comply 
with our earnest solicitation, that we 
may he allowed to honour these Pro- 
fessorvships, as a slight testimony of 
our unceasing gratitude, with that 
name which we so much revere and 
admire, and to designate them as the 
“ Elphinsto]>e ^h-ofessorships and 
that you will permit your portrait to 
be drawn by an able artist in England, 
in order that wc may jdace it in the 
rooms of the “ Nati\'e Education 
Society,” as a permanent memorial of 
the liberal and enlightened founder 
and protector of that Society. &c. &c. 

(Signed and sealed by his Highness 
the Rajah of Sattara, and others 
the Native Princes, Chiefs, and 
Gentlemen.) 

THE LATE MR. CHRISTIAN. 

A letter has been addressed to the 
S. P. G. by Mr. Principal Mill, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, dated 14th 
Jan. 1828, announcing the death of 
Mr. Christian. The following is an 
extract : — 

“My present communication must 
be a short but a melancholy oneybainig 
nearly confined to announcing to the 
Society ihe..dcep misfortune which thay^ 
and the cause of Christianity here, have 
suffered in the untimely death of Mr. 
Christian, who fell a sacrifice to the 
climate of the Hills on the 16th of last 


• 20 , 000 ?. 
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month. The sad event will be learned 
in sufficient detail from two accom- 
panying lettl<i*s ; the fonner from . 
my excellent friend himself, when he 
felt his illness such as to compel his 
return to the plains — a letter received 
and answered by me with intreaties to 
regard himself more, sent the very da}'^ 
on which he expired ; the second from 
the collector of the station, Mr. Ward, 
whose letter, tliough less ample in 
detail, than another wdiich I have re- 
ceived from the KegistriTr of the Dis- 
trict, Mr. Pringle, on the same subject, 
is abundantly sufficient to mark the 
sense entertained by the Ihiglish com- 
munity in that settlement, of his vir- 
tues, a^id of the loss they have sustaint‘d. 
To the College and its missions, the 
loss is, I fear, irreparable, lie pos- 
sessed, far beyond otliers of superior 
talents to himself, the art of winning 
and securing the regard and esteem of 
the natives of every class ; the simple 
inhabitants of the Hills considered him 
in the light of a superior being, and 
gave a proof of their attachment and 
confidence, which to all experienced in 


such intercourse will appear extraor- 
dinary and almost unparalleled, that 
of%^onfiding their children at a distance 
from themselves entirely and abso- 
lutely to his care. 

“ Of few can it be said, as of him, that 
the savage of the Hi^s, the prejudiced 
atjd blinded Hindu, and the ])olished 
and intelligent European, unite in ad- 
miring and regretting him; and 1 be- 
lieve 1 never met with one, wdio, with 
such ardent zeal for the great work of 
Christianity, bore with him at the 
same time an aversion so constant from 
every devious j)ath of fanaticism, or 
false religion ; wdio, wdth such meekness 
and charity, united such moral discem- 
meiit and resolution, and who declined 
with so much constancy to purchase 
popularity, by any compromise of his 
princijdes as a chiirelmmn. His whole 
life and manners were a ]>r()of, if any 
were rc(piired, that the principles he 
thus constantly maintained, were nei- 
ther allied to bigotry in any shape, nor 
prejudicial to Christian virtue, even 
in the highest and most self-denying 
degree.” 


WEST INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Two documents hnve come into our 
hands from the diflbront seats of Epis- 
copacy in the W est Indies, very opposite 
indeed in their character, hut which 
we feel it a duty to s\ibmit to our 
readers, as throwing light on tlie 
interesting and much-agitated affairs 
of this ill-fated portion of England’s 
domain. 'Hie one comes fi*om the 
Bishop of Barbados, the other from 
the people of Jamaica. If as much 
Christian zeal be at worl^ in the latter 
place as in the former, aifd the Bar- 
badian population be no better disposed 
than their neighbouring islanders, we 
fear that the day has scarcely as yet 
dawned, when, by the Spirit of the 
Lord, the Gospel shall be proclaimed 
to the poor, the broken heart bound 
up, deliverance preached to the captive, 
and they that are in prison (civil and 
spiritual) be set free. 

The Bishop has published what he 
calls “ Ecclesiastical Papers relative to 
the West Indies,” a folio-sized pam- 
phlet of forty-seven pages, i^ich 
contains* an extract from a sermon 


preached by himself, March 15, 1827, 
in the Church of St. John, Barbados, 
oil occasion of the consolidation of 
the parochial schools of that parish; 
an Appendix, in which are found, 
extracts from the laws of tlie island, 
and the writings of the greatest men 
of this country, upon tlie subject of 
Christian obligations in regard to 
slaves ; and the whole of certain letters 
received from the eleven parishes of 
the island, in answer to a general 
inquiry made upon the state and ex- 
pense of the education of the white 
children, the church accommodation, 
the number of marri^es between 
slaves, the uses to which the legis- 
lature’s recent and munificent grant of 
12,000/. had been put, &c. &c. This 
collection is so moderate and Christian 
in its spirit, and withal so solemn and 
convincing in its authorities and facts, 
that on reading it we have felt it must 
do material service in improving the 
temper with which the labours of the 
Clergy are regarded. We offer this 
brief account of it for the information 
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of our countrymen here ; and if these 
lines should Ml into the hands of any 
bearing the same name there, we woMd 
solemidy exhort them to give a candid 
consideration to such words of* sober- 
ness and truth, and pray God that 
BO “ soft an ansKicr" to the opposition 
recently set up against the progress 4 ii 
the Barbadian Church may be effectual 
in allaying every feeling of irritation 
and wrath. With what jii^rnent 
shall they be judged, who lift up their 
voices and hands (as we lament to say 
has just been done ii\. J amaica) against 
the improvement and blessings which 
the sense of England, and the autho- 
rity of the English government, have 
solemnly declared, and enacted that 
the planters are bound to give to those 
human beings whose unhappy lot it is 
to be their slav'es ? 

The contents of these Ecclesiastical 
Papers may be classed under three 
divisions : — 

1 . The actual necessities of the case, 
the want of that knowledge for lack 
of which, according to the text of the 
Bishop’s discourse, the peojile arr 
perishing. A single line is sufficient 
thoroughly to establish this point. 


POPULATION. 

Free 

Parishes White coloured Slave Total 

11 14,997 4,331 80,425 99,756 

Present Church Average of 
accommodation, free morning Slave marriages 
Sittings for attendants, in recent years. 

4,640 2,678 10 


It requires no more than a bare 
glance at this abstract to conclude, 
that much, nay rather almost every 
thing, of a religious nature remains to 
be done. 

2. What then has been done by way 
of alleviating this tremendous spiritual 
dearth. The Bishop is proceeding 
with unwearied zeal upon principles 
which are recognized in the Bishop of 
London’s lastCharge, and inserted in the 
Appendix to these papers, viz. (1) that 
‘‘ the basis of every temporal blessing 
which con be imparted to the negroes, 
^ f which liberty is unquestionably the 
def,) must be laid in the improve- 
ent of their religion and morals j*’ 
^hlld, (2) That the mental improvement 
the lower orders, more especially in 
^the' condition of slavery, must nece»- 
^midly depend on the disposirion eC 


those who have the power of intercepting 
or facilitating their means of instruction, 
and by whose example they will be 
generally swayed. It is vain to 
expect that the slave will be more 
religious or virtuoUs than his master. 
The amelioration of both must proceed 
by equal degrees. Accordingly, at 
present, the first attention of the Bishop 
is given to the education of the white 
children. The schools, which were small 
and scattered throughout the district, 
veryexpensi^ to the parishes, and very 
inefficient, are being consolidated. It 
was on occasion of one of these conso- 
lidations that the sermon, of which an 
excellent specimen is given in the 
leading extract, was preached. In 
these larger schools the children gene- 
rally receive a meal at least in the 
middle of the day ; by which, although 
coming from great distances, they are 
enabled to spend the whole day with 
profit; and are in like manner assembled 
on the Lord’s-day, and taken twice to 
church. For an idea of wliat tlu^sc 
schools may become, under their pre- 
sent superin tendants, we refer to an 
account of the Central School in Bar- 
bados, given in the last Report of the 
National Society. In regard to what 
ought to he, and is generally doing by 
the Clergy, we cite the Bishop’s own 
words : — 

If we are asked, to what extent religious 
instruction should be carried, we answer in 
the words of the faithful Apostls of the 
Gentiles, I have not shunnpd to dgeiare 
unto you ail the counsel of God^ If we 
are asked, when it should he given ? We 
answer still in the words of the same 
Apostle, which arc the words of God’s 
blessed Spirit, ** Parents^ bring up your 
children in the nurture and admonition <f 
the Lord."* At every season, but more 
especially in that of childhood, when the 
mind is humble, and teachable, and free 
from worldly coircnpiscence, and tbe'fiibit 
of evil example, the instructor should' be 
at his post ; the parent for his chHd ; the 
master for his servant; the n^Nistdr Ibr 
all. The minister, indeed, sIlQidil bb 
every where : on the Sabbath in the ehureb; 
during the week in the school, in the plan- 
tation, in the dwellings of his 'flock ; ever 
moving about; ever ready to teach and 
explain, to admonish and encourage ; to be 

all things to oS ^ 

save Happy is and 

blessed will be ml lahom^' w^osb time is 
thus employed! |teaf *day bf 
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account shall he appear before his Heavenly 
Master — through the merits of that Master 
— and, with u thankful and humble heart, 
exclaim, amid the thousands whom he 
has been the instrument of saving, “ Lord, 
here I am, and the souls which thou hast 
given me." 

Amidst a state of things, at present 
far removed from what we conld wish, 
there is great satisfaction in reflecting 
upon the contrast it 2)resents with what 
it was about 1680. The Appendix 
contains the extract from Godwin^s 
Negro’s Advocate, p. 136 ; “ Half the 
churches, though but cle\en in all, 
were destitute of ministers; while, in 
those that were better supplied, the 
prayers and sermons were delivered 
to little more than the hare wails only, 
notwithstanding the mnltitiule of 2)eo- 
ple belonging to each." 

Thanks be to the legislature’s recent 
arrangements, every jiarisli has its 
resident minister, whose maintenance 
is permanent and independent of the 
peoj^le ; and a Bishop) presides over the 
whole, whose zeal and piety we arc 
persuaded will liave the blessing of 
heaven, and make progress amongst 
our countrymen w'ho have been left too 
long, amidst much worldly temptation, 
to wander and stray from the fold of 
Christ, as sheep without a shepherd. 

3. But thoiigli the first attention is 
now given to the white jiopulation, the 
Bishop is by no means unmindful of 
the coloured. And we presume it was 
with an especial reference to that, that 
his Lordship drew up the Aj)i)endix. 
Tliis portion of the Pa2)ers deserves the 
most minute attention, because, while 
it gives an almost historical account of 
the feelings and sentiments of the 
West India planters, we fear that it 
furnishes but too faithful a portraiture 
of what those dispositions to this day 
remain. We find, on an attentive 
perusal, that many Barbadian practices 
of the present time stand condemned 
out of the very mouths of the planters 
themselves. While, at least up to a 
very recent period, their i)rocedure8 
as^a nation are still more solemnly 

the brightest oniaments of the 
Engliidi Church. The first of these 
positions, although not formally named, 
18 thoro^hly established in the Far 
pen, bylfnotations from Hall's Laws, 

VOL. X. NO VII. 


which jirovide, “ that all masters and 
overseers of families have prayers 
openly said every morning and even- 
ing,” &c. “ that Almighty God may 
be served and glorified, and that lie 
may give a blessing on their labours/' 
&c. ; and which rnol^^bit “ the dances ol* 
the negroes, and their public meeting'^ 
or feastings of strange negroes, more 
especialhf on Saturday nights, Sundays, 
or other holidays," &c. The second 
is established so much at length, tliat 
ir would only diminish from its force 
to make quotations. The names of 
historians, such as Southey, on the 
Brazils; Ligoii, on Barbados; Mor- 
gan God W} 11, in the Negro’s Advocate ; 
and Oldinixon, on the British Colonies ; 
and the names of divines, such as 
Humjdirey, the first Secretary of the 
Society fur llu- Propagation of the 
Gosjiel ; and Bishop Berkley, Bishop 
Gibson, Bishop I'leetW'ood, Bisho}) 
Batten, Archbishop Seeker, and Bishop 
Porteus ; with the names of Burke 
and Baxter, stand combined as a host 
of witnesses against the most unchris- 
tian conduct which the planters have 
pursued in regard to tlie sj>i ritual and 
religious improvement of their slaves. 
And it is impossible to rise from a 
perusal of the passages taken from 
these authors, without perceiving from 
what source the opposition so lately 

exhibited against Mr. originated, 

and without feeling that, unless the 
present generation be of a very dif- 
ferent mould from the preceding one, 
there is still a general and radical im- 
jirovcmeiit in the mind of the master 
absolutely necessary, before we can 
look for any extensively beneficial 
advancement in the condition of the 
slave. 

We sincerely trust that in making 
these reflections we are not biassed h> 
the Paper which is yet to come. Cer- 
tainly m all places we may expect to 
find some common feelings and analo- 
gies between slaves and slave-holders. 
And there could be nothing unfair in 
arguing from one colony on another 
where the same state of things was in 
existence. When the president sum- 
med up against Mr. Smith, at Dc- 
merara^ in 1823, and said that that 
Missionary’s instructions directed his 
attention^ he might say excktdpely to 
the plain truths of ihe Gospel, and nmr 
3 o 
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glanced at or alluded even most dis- 
tantly to the Old Testament;' and 
when he added, that “ the constitution 
of society in the colony was such that 
there existed no means so well calcu- 
lated to render the negroes dissatisfied 
as this very one,' to deprive them *of 
their Sunday (namely, by teaching 
them to give it to (roo), he afforded a 
pretty strong handle to all who had a 
mind to lay violent hands on the state 
of things, not merely in Demerara, but 
in any of tlie colonics where slavery is 
in existence. And in like manner, if 
in Jamaica we now hear a universal 
expression of feeling on the subject, 
persons in Barbados would ha\e no 
right to complain, if from thence we 
should draw an argument or two 
against them. Tliough some nmst 
perhaps think it a more legitimate 
manner of rensoning to state at once, 
that little more than a year ago (cer- 
tainly in 1826) the legislature of that 
very island (in no better spirit than that 
of Jamaica), on the score of safety and 
interest, refused to comply with the 
government’s suggestions, and to lay 
aside flogging the women and using 
the whip in the field. 

All such inferences, however, we 
would leave others to make. W e have 
a fact to announce of a serious kind as 
reganls the advancement made in 
Christian feeling towards the slaves in 
the island of J amaica. We shall give 
some extracts as a specimen of Mr. 
Huskifison's letter to that colony in 
Sept, 1827, and exhibit the state of 
feeling in the island hy quoting the 
manner in which it w^as received. The 
letter was sent down by the Lieut 
Governor of the Island, in a message 
to the Hon. House of Assembly, on 
16th Nov.; and the following proposi- 
tion of an hon. member was received 
with cheers and acclamations : 

He hoped the house would coalesce, and 
be unanimous in objecting to the whole of 
the suggestions now submitted to, them, and 
form a determination of carrying through 
the provisions of the law, which they had 
so laboriously and zealously framed last 
year, purposely to meet the views of the 
British government, as it was now evident 
nothing they could do would satisfy their 
enemies. There was not a single passage 
in' Mr. Huskisson’s letter which was not 
objectionable ; and he therefore trusted the 


liou^c would have but one view of it, that 
it should be printed, and that a call of the 
house should take place to have it fully 
discussed. 

It was agreed, that a letter which is, 
throughout, conceived in the following 
wise and benevolent spirit, had not a 
single passage which the house con- 
sidered unobjectionable.” In confir- 
mation of this glorious sentence of 
anniliiliation, witness the following 
passages ! 

The prohibition of meetings, for religious 
worship hetw'een snn-set and sun-rise will, 
in many cases, operate as a total prohibition, 
and will be felt with peculiar severity hy 
domestic slaves inhabiting large towns, 
whose ordinary engagements on Sunday 
will not afford leisuie for attendance on 
public worship behne the evening. 

The penalties denoiineed u])on persona 
collecting contributions fioin slaves, for 
purposes cither of charity or leligiou, can- 
not but he felt both by the teachers and by 
their folio wcis, as humiliating and unjust. 
Such a law would affix an unmerited stigma 
on the religious insliuctoi ; and it prevents 
the slave from obeying a positive precept of 
the Christian religion, which lie believes to 
be obligatory on him, and which is not in- 
consistent with the duties he owes to his 
master. The prohibition is, therefore, a 
grritmtous aggravation of the evils of his 
condition. 

Having thus adverted to this most im- 
portant branch of the geneial suhiect, I 
proceed to inquire how far the suggestions 
contained in Lord Bathurst’s dispatch of 
the 11th of May, 1826, have been followed 
in the act under consideration. 

Tire Council of Protection, established 
under the thirty- third clause of this act, 
cannot be considered as an effectual substi- 
tute for the office of a distinct and inde- 
pendent protector. The council in each 
parish will consist of those individuals over 
whom the protector was to exercise his 
superintendence. Their duties are limited 
to the simple case of extreme frodily injury, 
and are to be discharged only *Mf ihey 
think proper.” The periodical returns re- 
quired from the Protector, upon oath, are 
not to be made by the Council of Protec- 
tion, nor are they even bound to keep a 
journal of their proceedings. No provision 
is made for executing the duties of the office 
in different parts of the colony upon fixed 
and uniform principles, and the number of 
persons to be united in this trust is such as 
enlirely to destroy the sense of personal 
and individual responsibility. 

In the provisions for the due dbservanoe 
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of Sunday, 1 remuik that the continuance 
of the markets on that day, till the hour of 
eleven, is contemplated as a permanent re- 
gulation. It is, however, impossible to 
sanction this systematic violation of the 
law prevailing in eveiy other Chiistian 
country. In the proposals transmitted by 
Lord Bathurst to his Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, a temporary departure from 
this rule was pei milted, but only as a 
relaxation required by peculiai and trans- 
itory circumstances. 

The clauses denouncing penalties on 
persons employing their slaves to labour on 
Sunday, are expressed w ilb some ambiguity, 
so as to leave it doubtful wbetlicr tbe penalty 
will be incurred at any other time than 
during crop, or for any work, excepting (hat 
required about the mills. Neither is it clear 
that an owner, procuring his slaves to work 
on Sunday by persuasion, or by any other 
means than those of direct compulsion, 
would violate the law. I do not perceive 
that provision is made tor those cases of 
unavoidable necessity which would create 
an excejition to the gencial rule. 

Punishments inflicted by the domestic 
authority of the owner are not required to 
he made the subject of a report to any 
public officer, nor does the law require that 
any interval should elapse between the 
commission of the crime and the infliction 
of the punishment. The presence of free 
witnesses at the infliction of punishments is 
not declared necessary, nor would the law 
be broken, whatever might be the severity 
of the punishment, if it were inflicted by 
any other method than that of whipping or 
imprisonment. The use of the whip in the 
field is not forbidden. Women are not ex- 
empted from punishment by flogging, nor 
is any presumption of guilt to arise, if the 
slave shall make a “ probable, particular, 
and consistent” charge against his owner, 
confirmed by the exhibition of his pcison, 
bearing the marks of recent and illegal 
punishment. 

In rejecting the proposal for establishing 
a record of the names of all slaves, suffi- 
ciently instructed to be competent wit- 
nesses, the colonial legislature appear to 
have neglected the means of providing a 
cheap and etfectual encouragement to good 
conduct, and of investing the religious 
teachers of the slaves with a powerful and 
legitimate influence over them. 

,The owner of a slave condemned to 
death or transportation is in all cases to be 
indemnified at the public expense for the 
less of his property. His majesty’s govern- 
ment have repeatedly expressed their dis- 
approbation of this rule of law. Tt weakens 
the motives for maintaining good domestic 
discipline, and for preventing the commis- 


sion of crimes by the authority of the owner. 
It is unjust to indemnify any man at the 
public expense for a loss, in which his own 
culpable neglect of duty may have involved 
him. 'To the slave it is unjust to deprive 
his owner of all pecuniary intorc.sis in the 
preservation of his life: and, when the 
crime of the slave is, it often may be, 
the direct consequence of the owner’s 
positive n>isconduct, it is in the highest 
degree impolitic to relieve the owner from 
the loss. 

Tile following passage does indeed 
bespeak a better spirit : 

llis Majesty hhs observed with gieat 
satisfaction various provisions in this act for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves, which originated exclusively with 
the colonial legislature. Among them I 
have particularly to advert to the clause 
requiring the gratuitous baptism of slaves, 
and to the legulation by which slaves are 
allowed one day in c.ich fortnight to culti- 
vate tluir provision-giounds, exclusive of 
Sundays, except during the time of crop, 
the smallest number of days to be allowed 
in one year being twenty-six. It may, 
however, be necessary that some more 
cft’ectual means should be devised for en- 
iforcing obedience to this law. 

So completely, however, do we dis- 
trust the enactments of the slave-owners, 
that v!Q read and announce with the 
most unfeigned pleasure the following 
passage in the letter : 

I cannot too distinctly impress upon you, 
that it is the settled purpose of his Majesty’s 
government to sanction no colonial law, 
which needlessly infringes on the religious 
liberty of any class of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and you will understand that you are not 
to assent to any bill imposing any restraint 
of that nature, unless a clause he inserted 
for suspending its operation until his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

The facts of this case create strong 
suspicions in our minds as to others, 
and we should deserve pardon if hence- 
forth we viewed with some little jea- 
lousy whatever measures were taken 
by such casuists for the improvement, 
moral, civil and religious, of the West 
India slaves. We desire, however, not 
to cherish any such feelings ; for rather 
would we have to announce tidings 
which savour of a spirit that deviseth 
liberal things, and seeketh by liberal 
tilings to stand. Again we add, if it 
shomd be the lot of these few lines to 
fkU into the hands of any concerned 
with slaves, we would earnestly a^iire 
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them to re-consider the case candidly, 
without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy, and especially in such a spirit th 
lay w'cll to heart the following words : 

If these men ever read the Scriptures, 
and meet with such a question as this, 
“ Loid, are there few that be saved?” 
what a strange puzzle they must be at tq 
make an answer? T, for my own particular 
part, hinder as much as possibly I can, 
some fifty or an hundred, it may be n^any 
mure, from being saved. I can be certain 
only of the salvation of Christians, and 
therefore am myself a Christian. I know 
it is impossible for any^onc to become a 
Christian^ without being instructed in the 
knowledge of Christy and being afterwards 
hapUzvd with water, in the manner and 
form prescribed by Christ himself: and 1 
know I hinder all these people that are 


under me, from being instructed and bap- 
tized; go on — therefore I know I hinder' 
them, as much as in me lies, from being 
saved. I dare not for all the world renounce 
to my own baptism : I would not venture 
my own salvation on God’s unpromised, 
unrevealed mercy, without the being made 
a ChristiaUf as 1 should; but yet I have 
nothing to depend upon but that unpro- 
mised mercy for these poor creatures ; and 
now it is in my power to seal that mercy 
to them certainly, by means and instru- 
ments of God’s own appointment, and yet 
I refuse to do it. The Scriptures will read 
strangely with such practices as these ; and 
a C/imfian hindering others from becoming 
Christians, must needs be a strange crea- 
ture, even to himself, when he considers. — 
Bp. Fleetwood, quoted in Eccles. Papers, 
p. 19. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Pari.mment. — The House of 
Lords has thought proper to refuse 
concurrence with the vote passed by 
the House of Commons on tnc subject 
of C’atholic Emancipation ; the bill 
being llirown out by a m.ajority of 
forty-five. Notwithstanding their pre- 
sent defeat, the supporters of the mea- 
fture profess great satisfaction at what 
they term the concessions made by the 
constitutional speakers; what these 
concessions are, it would be difficult to 
determine : there is certainly no ap- 
pearance of them in the speeches of 
cither tlie Lord Chancellor or the Duke 
of Wellington. The former, whilst he 
readily acknowledges that great evils 
exist in the present state of Ireland, 
asserts his firm conviction that passing 
the measure before the House would 
tend to increase the difficulties and 
evils in that country, not to diminish 
them ; wliilst the speech of the latter 
clearly expresses the only conditions 
on which the demands of the Roman 
Catholics can even he listened to. 
P’irst, that ample security be provided 
for the support of the Established 
Church ; secondly, that they shall fully 
and without reservation be acquiesc^ 
in and adopted by the Roman Catho- 
lics; thirdly, that they shall be per- 
mitted to operate for such a length of 
time as shall afford to the state the 
most undeniable proof of their suffi- 
ciency, and until the evil effects of the 
present system shall have passed away ; 


after wliirh time it being fully ascer- 
tained that the Roman Catholics can 
adhere to such securities given for 
such a purpose without forsaking their 
system, they may be safely admitted 
to a full participation of political ])ow'er. 
Conditions liowever of any kind, the 
Catholic Association, who may he con- 
sidered as the organ of the Popish 
party in Ireland, positively declare 
their fellow-religionists will not even 
treat of till they can do so from their 
seats in Parliament, and then give such 
only as the priests shall approve; thus 
offering us a remarkable proof of what 
might be expected from them should 
they attain the accomplishment of their 
wishes. Compliance with their de- 
mands being on such terms irrecon- 
cileable with the safety of the consti- 
tution, we trust our legislators iWI 
never surrender it to them. 

F RANGE. — The decrease of commerce, 
connected with the colonial produce of 
this country, has been very great during 
the last few years. A great number of 
representations have been made by the 
commercial members of the community 
to the government, shewing the causes 
which have led to this decrease, and 
praying for a change in the colonial 
system, from which they have arisen, 
and also a reform in the existing regu- 
laticms relative to the transit trade. 
Hitherto little attention has been paid 
to these petitions, apwently^from the 
subject being considered as one of 
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trifling importance; but in consequence 
of the inconveniencies resulting from 
the decrease of business, now beginning 
to be generally felt throughout the 
country, the necessity of some altera- 
tion is too evident, to be longer over- 
looked, and the minister of commerce, 
whose administration has been, in many 
instances, of great service to the French 
trade, has undertaken to devise some 
means which shall prove adequate to 
remove the evil. 

The sailing of the fleet from Toulon 
destined against Algiers, has been coun- 
termanded, and it will more probably 
be sent into the Levant. 

Spain. — No occurrence of particular 
interest has been reported from this 
quarter. The King and Queen con- 
tinue in the eastern provinces, and 
their retnni to the capital is quite 
undetermined. 

Portugal. — The events which have 
taken place in this kingdom have 
excited great interest. 'Phe attachment 
of the inhabitants of Oporto to the con- 
stitutional government has alwiiys been 
strong, and of course the acts of Don 
Miguel’s administration are extremely 
mipopular in that city. The aversion 
to the new government was very openly 
expressed, and the latter were not 
backward in endeavours to repress it, 
but proceeded with more violence than 
judgment, and consequently wdth no 
success. On the 30th of April, the 
government openly displayed, from the 
windows of the council-cliamber, the 
municipal standard, amidst the loud 
shouts of a hired mob, for Don Miguel, 
the absolute King. This produced a 
rervulsion so strong, that on the evening 
of the same day six thousand well 
dressed persons assembled in the 
Campo de St. Ovidio, and proclaimed 
Don Pedro the Fourth the constitu- 
tional King ; the government not dar- 
ing to employ the troops in the garrison 
to disperse them, the commander, by a 
singular want of foresight, ordered a 
regiment raised in Oporto to enter the 
town on the 8th of June ; these imme- 
diately felt the cause of the citizens 
their own, and on the 16th openly 


declared for the constitution, being 
joined by the other troops there. The 
got^ernor retired, and the senior officer 
of the garrison assumed tlic direction 
of affairs, and the following evening 
the city was illuminated amidst generm 
rejoicings. , 

•As soon as the necessary regulations 
could be made, the army marched 
towards Lisbon; and when the last 
advices were dispatched, had reached 
Coimbra without interruption. The 
Brazilian minister at our Court has 
acknowledged tl^e new as the legal 
regency. General Stubbs, the Mar- 
quess de Pahnella, and Siddanha, with 
other siipi>orters of the constitutional 
government, have proceeded to Oporto 
in a steam-vessel engaged for the pur- 
pose. 

The report of these proceedings has 
only increased the violence of Don 
Miguel’s party. The an*ests are so 
numerous, that the prisons of Lisbon 
will not hold the suspected persons, but 
they have been put on board ships in 
the harbour. The police even at- 
tempted to examine the Britisli packet, 
but were prevented by the spirited and 
judicious conduct of Captain Sai-torius 
cf the Pyramus. 

The force which the Absolutists have 
hitherto been able to march against 
the Constitutionalists, is said not to 
exceed 2500 men. Their advanced 
guards are said to have engaged, but 
this wants conflimation. 

Don Miguel has declared Oporto,^ 
a state of blockade, and placed two 
ships of war at the entrance of the 
Douro to effect it ; this has been dis- 
regarded by the Britomart, which has 
sailed from thence for lasbon, without 
the blockading squa^dron daring to 
interrupt her. The French government 
have refused to receive or hold any 
intercourse with the ambassador ap- 
pointed by Don Miguel. The Brazilian 
plenipotentiaries resident in London 
nave published a letter to the respec- 
tive Brazilian legations in Europe, 
and have likewise authorised the go- 
vernment at Oporto to draw upon 
them for supplies to the amoimt of 
30,0Q(^ 
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NEW Churches. 

Oxford. — The New Chinch in the Parish of Si. Clement, Oxford, has been conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. A Sermon was preached upon the occasion by 
the Reverend the Provost of Oriel College. 

Bishopsgatl. — The first stone of a new Church in the Parish of St. Botolpli, 
Bishopsgatc, has been laid by the Lord Bfshop of London. 


ORDINATIONS.— 1828. 


Bangor 

Bath Wells 

FAy 

Hereford . . • • 


S Feb. 17, 
i March 23, 
. . April 6, 

. .June 1? 

. .May 25, 


Lick. & Cov. March 23, 

, . , r March 2, 

I. 

, J , O' S March 23, 
JJandaff • • •[ 


r T f March 2, 

tJ-nel. 


Norwich June 8, 

Oxford June 1, 

Peterborough June I , 


DEACONS. 


Name. 

Degree. 

College. Vnirersity. 

Diocese. 

Aldrich, Pelham Stanhope 

B.C.L. 

Trin. Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Angell, William John Brown • • . 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Applevard, Ernest Silvanus 

B. A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Askew, Joseph 

M. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Atcheson, Hem y 

M. B. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Baines, Haygaiih 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Norw'ich 

Baker, David Bristow 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Llandaff 

Bamfoi d, Henry Law 

B. A. 

Tiinity 

Dublin 

Hereford 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Baxter, John Alexander 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Carnb. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Beatson, Benjamin W 

B. A. 

Fell. Pembroke Camb. 

Lincoln 

Boebee, Mayrick 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Belcher, Andrew 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bennett, Nicholas 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

London 

Bennett, William James Earley 

B. A. 

Christ Church Oxf. 

London 

Birch, Charles 

B.C.L. 

Tiin. Hall 

Camb. 

Ljch. & Cov. 

Boissier, George Richard 

B. A. 

Magdalene 

Camb, 

London 

Brackenbui y, Robert Carr 

B. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

London 

Bridge, Robert Lee 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Carnb. 

London 

Brown, John 

B. A. 

Fixetcr 

Oxf. 

London 

Brown, Walter Lucas 

B. A. 

Stud. Clir. Cli. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Browne, Henry Albert 

Bhll, William 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

London 


S.C.L. 

Trin. Hall 

Camb. 

Bath &Wells 

Cartwright, Robert David 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Chapman, Benjamin 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb, 

Ely 

B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Ely 

Charnock, John 

B. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Bath& Wells 

Chell, John 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Chevallier, Thomas Charles 

Chilton, Ralph 

B. A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Norwich 

B. A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Ely 

Christie, Richard Cooper. 

LL.B. 

Trin. Hall 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Clarke, Thomas 

B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

London 

Coldham, Jonathan Blenman 

M. A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Corbett, Andrew 

Cordeaux, John 

Corfe, Joseph 

B. A; 

Trinity 

Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

B. A. 

Magdalene 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Couch, Benjamin Franklin 

B, A. 

St. Peter's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Cutler, Charles Newman 

s.aL. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Daniel, John Edge 

B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Davis, Henry 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Ely 

Dayman, John 

M. A. 

Fell.Corp.Ch. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Dealtry, Thomas ; 

S.C.L. 

Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Ely 

DennisSy Edwin Proctor • . . . 

S.C.L. 

Trin. Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 
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- Name. 

Dickson, George Stephens .... 


Degree. 

.. B. A. 

College. 1 

University 

niueisUu. 

Oxf. 

Diocese, 

Lineoin 

Dix, Thomas 


• • B. A| 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Dolphin, John 


. . B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Downes, John Watkin 


.. B. A. 

J^sus 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Drake, George Asheton 


.. B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Eade, John Davie 


.. B.A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

London 

Evans, David 

Fardell, Thomas 


. Lit. 

.. S.O.I. 

Queen's 

• 

Camb. 

London 

Ely 

Field, Frederick 


.. M.A. 

Fell. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Foster, Joseph 


.. B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Ely 

Freeland, William Coyte 


.. B.A. 

Sidiiry 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Freeman, Henry 


.. B.A. 

WadhaiN 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Frost, William Bird • . . 


.. B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Fryer, Henry Edmund 


.. B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Ely 

Furlong, Chailes Joseph 


.. B.A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Gibbs, Joseph 


.. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Petei Loro* 

Gilby, Francis Duncan 


.. B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Carnb. ■ 

Lincoln 

Gore, John 


.. B.A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Groatrix, John 


.. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Licli. & Cov. 

Green, Charles Henry * 


.. B.A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

London 

Grenside, Ralph 


.. B.A. 

University 

St. Pctci’s 

Oxf. 

London 

Grover, Henry Montague 


.. S.C.L. 

Camb. 

London 

Hale, James 


.. B.A. 

Sidney 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Hall, William Ciadock 


.. B.A. 

Oxf. 

London 

Hallifax, John Saville 


B.A. 

'1 rinity 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Hamilton, George Burton . . . . 


.. ILA. 

Corpus Chr. 

Oxf. 

London 

Hanham, Philips • . . • 


.. B.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Hanson, Wilhain Henry 


.. B.A. 

Claie Hall 

Camb. 

Ely 

Haiding, John 


.. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Ely 

Harding, Thomas 


.. B.*A. 

W orcester 

Oxf. 

London 

Harrison, John Garland 

Haymes, John 


.. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb, 

Bath&Wells 


.. B.A. 

(Mare Hall 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Heath'^otP, Robert Bootliby..., 


.. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Heron, Ge«rge 


.. B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Hesilrige, Charles Maynard .. 


.. B.A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Higgins, Edward 


.. M.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Hill, John 

Hopkins, George Adolphus. . . • 



.. M.A. 

Bra-sen nose 

Oxf. 

Hereford 


. . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Houghton, John 


.. B.A, 

Corpus Chr. 

Camfb. 

London 

Hiiysche, 


.. M.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Bath &We||6 

Jackson, Robert 


.. B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

James, Josiah 


.. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Jenkinson, John Simon 


.. B.A. 

Magd. Hall 

Oxf. 

Bath&Wells 

Jones, Calvert Richard 
Kempthorne, Richard 


.. B.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Llandaff 


.. B.A. 

St. John's 

Camb. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Kensite, George Robert 


.. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Bath&Wells 

Kerrison, Edmund 


.. B.A. 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Langdon, Charles 


. . Stud. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Langley, Daniel Baxter 


.. S.C.L. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Peterboro* 

Lawrence, Lewis 


.. B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Leach, William James John . , 
Leapingwell, Arthur 


.. B.A. 

Jesus 

Canhb. 

Lincoln 


.. B.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

London 

Lee, Phili|^ Henry 


.. B.A. 

Fell. Brasenn. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Le Mann, Francis Gregory . . . . 
Manning, Alexander 


.. B.A. 

King’s 

Camb. 

Ely 


.. B.A. 

Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Mason, George 


.. BrA. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Peterboro* 

Mathias, Octavius 

..••a*** B* A. 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Maude, Thomas 


.. B.A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Maynard, Forster* 


.. B.A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Norwich 

M'Alpinei William Henry .... 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

M*GM«|, John Powlett 

Mo8acl|l; Jdllin 


B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Bath&Wells 


B.A. 

St. John's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 
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Name. 

Murrell, John 

Ncate, Arthur 

Newmarch, Henry 

Nicoll, Charles 

Otter, William Bruere 

Owen, 1 homas Csesar 

Falairet, Charles ^ 

Parry, John 

Ferry, William Parker 

Philpot, Joseph Charles 

Finder, Humphrey Senhouse . . . . 

Poore, Philip 

Povah, John Vidgen • . . • 

Prideaux, Walter Thomas 

Prosser, Evan , • 

Pusey, Edward Bojflirie ...... 

Hamsdeii, Thomas Lagden. . . • • • 

Riggs, George 

Rose, George 

Saunders, John 

Saunders, John 

Seawell, Henry Walter 

Sharp, Frauds Willjain 

Shaw, Robert \V illiam ........ 

Sikes, Thomas 

Simpsovi, George Philip ........ 

Sketchley, Alexander EveringUam 

Smyth, Wllliatii Watson 

Southwell, Marcus Richard 

Sparke, Edward Bo wyer 
Spencer, Thomas William ...••• 

Stammers, Robert 

Steward, George William ...... 

Stone, James Henry 

Stopfoi'd , Charles 

Thomas, William 

Thompson, Francis Edward . . . . . 

Thompson, Henry 

Thorpe, Thomas Dykes 

Tomkins, William 

Venn, John 

Vernon, William Hardy 

Waite, John Deane 

Whitbread, Edmund Salter. ...... 

Whittington, Thomas Joyce 

Wilberforce, Robert Isaac 

Willoughby, Henry 

Williams, Jackson Muspratt 

Woodruff) John 

Wordsworth, John 

Worsley, John Carill 

Wrangham, George Walter ..... 


Degree. College, University, Diocese. 

I Lit. LoAdon 

B. A. Trinity Catnb. Oxford 

. . I . . B. A. St. Mary Hall Oxf. Bath & Wells 

B. A. Exeter Oxf. Norwich 

B. A. St. Peter’s Camb. Feterboro’ 

B. A. Jesus Oxf. Bangor 

M. A. Fell. Queen's Oxf. Oxford 

• . . M. A. Fell. Brascnn. Oxf. Oxford 

B. A. Wadham Oxf. Lincoln 

M. A. Fell. Worccst. Oxf. Oxford 


B. A. Caius 

B. A. Queen’s 

B. A. Trinity 

B. A. Trinity 

Lit. 

M.A. Fell. Oriel 

B. A. St. John’s 

. .... M.A. Queen’s 
. • • • • B. A. Lincoln 

B. A. Queen's 

B. A. St. John’s 

B. A. Lincoln 

B. A. Emmanuel 

B. A. Christ Ch. 

B. A. Queen’s 

B. A. Corpus Chr. 

B. A. Magd. Hall 

B.A. TrimHall 

B. A. Exeter 

.•••< B.A. St. John’s 
...•• B.A. St.John’s 
• . . • . B. A. St. John’s 

• • • • • B. A. Corpus Chr. 
B. A. Trinity 

• • • • • B. A. Trinity 
Lit. 

B. A. Trinity 

• • • . • M. A. St. J ohn's 
• . . • • B. A. Pembroke 
B.A. Jesus 

• • • • • B. A. Queen’s 

. • • • • B. A. Magd. Hall 

B. A. Clare Hall 

• • • ■ B. A. Tiin. Hall 
.... B. A. Queen’s 
■ •••• M.A. Fell. Oriel 

B. A. Lincoln 

B. A. Queen’s 

B. A. Merton 

► • • • • B. A. New 

• • * • • M.A. Pembroke 
B.A. Magdalene 

PRIESTS. 


Camb. Ely 

Oxf. Salisbury 

Camb. London 

Camb. Bath & Wells 

Llandaff 
Oxf. Oxford 

Oxf. London 

Oxf. Oxford 

Oxf. Bath & Wells 

Oxf. Lincoln 

Camb. London 

Oxf. Peterboro’ 

Camb. Lich. & Cov. 

Oxf. London 

Camb. Lincoln 

Camb. Bath&Wells 

Oxf. London 

Camb. Norwich 

Oxf. Bath&WeUs 

Camb. Ely 

Camb. London 

Camb. Lich. & Cov. 

Camb. Lich. & Cov. 

Camb. Peterboro* 

Camb. f etcrboi o’ 

Llandaff 
Camb. London 

Camb. Norwich 

Camb. Lincoln 

Oxf. Hereford 

Camb. London 

Oxf. Lincoln 

Camb. Lincoln 

Camb. Norwich 

Camb. Lincoln 

Oxf. Lich. & Cov, 

Oxf. Ely 

Camb. Ely 

Oxf. London 

Oxf. Lincoln 

Camb. Licb. & Cov. 

Camb. Llandaff 


Alt, Just Henry 

Andrews, George A. 

Atilram, Richard M.A. 

Apthorp, George Frederic B.A. 

Arnold, Thomas 

Ashley, John B.A, 

Barker, John B, A. 

Battiscombe, William M.A, 


Pembroke 

Trinity 

Queen’s 

Emmanuel 

Oriel 

Trinity 

Downing 

Pembroke 


Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Dublin 

Camb. 

Oxf. 


London 

London 

Ely 

Lincoln 
London 
Bath dp W. 
Llandaff 
Lohdoa 
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* Name, 

Bicker, Joliti 

Blencowe, William Multon 

Blibsard, John 

Boone, James Shergokl , . 

Booth, Philip 

Boys, Edward Cje()tp:e 

Brown, Alfred Neshit 

Buckle, Robert Bentley .... 

Bull, Edward 

Buinahy, Fredeiic George .. 

Butterfield, William 

Crdvcrt, Nicholbon Robert . . 

Glaik, Thomas 

Claik, Thomas Foreman . . . . 

Cobbold, Francis 

Coldhani, George 

Collycr, Robert 

Cooke, James Young . 

Cooper, James 

Cremer, John Ruckle . 
Crewe, Henry Robert . 
Crowdy, Anthony , . . 
Darby, Martin Bay he . 

Daubuz, John 

Da^', Richard 

Dear, William Smith 


De la Cour, Chailes 

Dewdney, Edmund 

Dickens, James Chailes O’Hara . 

Dunningham, John 

Dyke, llenry Tlimnas. . . , 

Earle, Fredeiic Cuthbcit Beresford.. . 

Eden, Robert 

Edgell, Edge]] 

Ellis, William May 
Fearon, Daniel Rose • • • « 

Fisher, John Hutton • . • . 
Fitzherbert, Thomas . . • • 

Franklin, John Fail fax, . • • 

Gilbee, Charles 

Goodwin, William 

Grey, George Francis • • • ■ 

Grice, William 

Hall, Thomas Grainger . • 

Hamilton, George 

Hanbury, Arthur 

Haslewood, Frederick Fitzherbert 

Hensley, Charles 

Henslowe, William Henry 
Hesse, James Legrew .... 

Hine, George Henry .... 

Hooper, John 

Hooper, Wflliam Nixon .. 

Hoyle, James 

Husband, Thomas 

Hutchins, George 

Hutchinson, Cyril George 

Ingram, Rowland 

Jacob, Philip 

Jarrett, IVHiWd Lawson . . 

Kent, Davies • . • • 

Kerr, 

VOL. X. 1 ( 0 * VII. 


Degree. 

. • • Lit. 
... M * 1 
... B.A. 
... M.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 

. . • Lit. 
... 

... Lit. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... M.A. 

• • • B A. 
... B.A. 
... B. A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... M.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... B.A. 
... BA. 
... B.?V. 
... B.A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B.A. 

, B.A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
M.A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
B,A. 
B.A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B.Ai 

3 I 


Oriel 

Oxf. 

London 

St. John’s 

Cttinb. 

Lincoln 

Clwist Ch. 

Oxf. 

lioudon 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb. 

London 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

London 


• 

London 

Fell. Sidney 

Camb. 

Ely 

Norwich 

Caius 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

St. Edmund H.Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

London 

Q.U ecu’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Queen’s 


Lich. 8r Cov. 

Cains 

»1t). 

Norwich 

Caius 


Norwich 

Timity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Claif Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Queen’s 

(lamb. 

Lincoln 

S:. Jolin’s 

Camb. 

Norv^ ich 

Trinity 

(\imb. 

Licli. & Cov. 

Bi.i^ eniMve 

Oxf. 

Stdisbury 

St. .lolnrs 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Exe.cr 

Oxf. 

Bath iSf Wells 

Cams 

Camb. 

Norwich 

\\ ad ham 

Oxf. 

Ely 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Oxlord 

Jesus 

Camb. 

London 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

London 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

London 

Corpus Chr. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

.St. John's 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Tiinity 

Camb. 

Ely 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Queen't) 

Oxf. 

Peter boro’ 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Fell.UiiiversityOxf. 

Oxford 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Magdalene 

Camb. 

Ely 

King’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Trinity 

St.John's 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Camb. 

London 

f’ath. Hall 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Jesus 

Camb. 

London 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Ely 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Norwich 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Magdalene 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Stud. Chr. Cb. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Corpus Chr. 

Oxf. 

LlandaflT 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

London 

Fell. Corn. Ch,Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Norwich 
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Name. 

Device. 

Coffeje. U niversity. 

Dioceav. 

King, Isaac 

. , 

B.A. 

Clnist Ch. 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Lambert, Buigess 

, , 

B. A. 

St John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Lane, Thomas Leveson 


B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Li(1i.& Cov. 

Leach, William James John 

, . 

B. A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Leman, Thomas Orgill 

, , 

B. A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Lewis, John Hcarlcy 

, . 

B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Cam!). 

London 

Ley, Jacob 

, . 

B.A. 

Stud. Clir. Ch. Oxf. 

Oxford 

Livesey, John 


B.A. 

St.John’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Lloyd, John Griffiths 


B. A. 

Clnist 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Lucas, Charles 

. , 

B. A. 

Tiin. Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Magan, Charles Henry 


B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Norv\icb 

Mai CHS, Lewis 

, , 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Mar^dcn, John Buxton 


B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Marsham, Jacob Joseph 


B. A. 

Chiist Ch. 

Oxf. 

London 

Massingberd, Hompij^ 

, , 

B.A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

McAlpine, William 

, , 

B. A. 

Tiinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Mcakin, John Alexander Deverell . . . 

, , 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Meech, William John 


B.A. 

Nevv 

Oxf. 

Ilercfoid 

Miller, John Dore 

. , 

M. A. 

St John’s 

Camb. 

London 

Miller, Francis Uiilurd 


M.A. 

Woiceotei 

0x1. 

London 

Milne, John Gautier 


B.A. 

St. Pelei's 

Camb. 

London 

Morewood, James Baker 


Lit. 



London 

Myall, Williaui 


B.A. 

Caih. H.ill 

Camb. 

Noi wicb 

Nares, Edwaid Robert 


B. A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

London 

Nesficld, Charles 

. , 

B. A. 

Jesus 

(!amb. 

London 

Newberv, Thomas 

, , 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

London 

Nixon, Francis Russell 

, , 

B.A. 

Fell. St.John’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Oakes, Ilervey Ashton Adamson 

, . 

B.A. 

Jesns 

C.m)b. 

Norwich 

Owen, P'rancis 


B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Licli, & Cov. 

Owen, Henry 

, , 

B. A. 

M.igdalciic 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Parsons, Chailes Joseph • 


B.A. 

Magd. Hall 

Oxf. 

Pcti rboro’ 

Penruddockc, Thomas 


B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Pitman, Thomas 

, . 

M. A. 

Wadliam 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Pollard, Edward 

, . 

B.A. 

St.Edm. Hall 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Pooley, John Henry 

. • 

M. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Ray, W. C. R. . 


B.C.L 

St. Alban Hal 

Oxf. 

London 

Rees, Samuel 

. , 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Ridsdale, George William Hughes ••• 


B. A. 

St. Petei’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Robinson, William Woodhoiise 

, , 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

London 

Roe, Samuel 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Roger.!, Aaron 

• • 

B. A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Llandaff 

Rowlandson, Edward 


M. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Rowsell, Evan Edward 

• . 

B. A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

London 

Russell, Alexander Benn ........... 

. « 

S.C.L. 

Emmanuel 

Caish. 

London 

Russell, Edmund 


B. A. 

Cath. Hall 

Caiinlh. 

Lincoln 

Sams, Barwick John 


B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Sankey, Richard 


M. A. 

Fell.Corp. Ch. Oxf. 

Oxford 

Sayer, Andrew 


S.C.L. 

St. Mary Hall Oxf. 

Peterboro’ 

Shackleton, Henry John 

, , 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Shuckleburgh, Charles Verney 

• • 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

London 

Simpson, Malty ward 

. , 

B. A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Singleton, Joseph 

, , 

B. A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Smith, Samuel 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

TiOndon 



M.A. 

Stud. Chr. Ch. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

South, Robert 


B. A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

London 

Speer, Wilfred 

• • 

M. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Spencer, Wolley 


B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Staunton, William Job Charlton . • , • . 

, , 

B. A. 

Magdalen 

Oxf. 

London 

Stonehouse, Henry ^ 

• • 

LL.B. 

^ew 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Taboiirdin, William 

• ■ 

B. A. 

New 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Thirlwall, Connop • • • 


M. A. 

Fell. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Thorpe, Henry 

• • 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf, 

Liimoln 
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Name. 

Degree. College. 

Vtiivet .City. 

Diocese. 

Trenchard, John T. C. Ashfordby 

B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Trevelyan, George 


Bath & Wells 

Tyrcll, Charles Tyssen 

B. A. Oriel 

Oxf. 

London 

Vinall, Edward 

B.A. 'Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Wallace, James Lloyd 

..... B.A. Trinity 

Caml). 

London 

Warner, George Henry Lee. ...... 

..... Lit. 


Norwich 

Warner, Henry Jameb Lee ....... 

..... Lit. 

• 

Norwich 

Warren, William 

R A. Jesus 

Camb. 

Bangor 

Waud, Samuel Wilkct. 

M. A. Magdalene 

Camb. 

Ely 

West, John 

• • • • • B. A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Llandaff 

Wilkinson, John Ferdinand, . . . . , , 

B. A. Clare Hall 

(Jamb. 

Lincoln 

Williamson, William 

B. A. Queen’s 

Camb, 

Lincoln 

W’ilson, Henry Currer 

B. A. Lincoln 

Oxf. 

London 

Wintlc, Henry 

..... B. A. Worcester , 

. Oxf. 

Oxford 

Woodcock, Elborongh 

M. A. Oriel 

^xf. 

Llandaff 

W ools, Charles 

B. A. Pembroke 

^Oxf. 

Ely 

Wrangham, George Walter 

B. A. Magdalene 

Camb. 

London 

AVymer, Edward 

B.A. St.John’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 


Dcaeons. I’licsts. Total. 


Number ordained. . . 

l.-iS 1.^0 

308. 



PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. 

Bissland, Thomas . Wmclimore Hill, Chap. 
Cardwell, Edward . Stoke Briitru, R. 
Carter, Joseph ... St. Giles, Oxford, V. 


Coiniiij. Diocese. Patron. 

MiddlesexLondon V. of Edmonton 
Norlhiiin. Peterboio’ Brasennose C. Oxf. 
Oxfoid Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 

, f Lord Gwvdir, and 
Lincoln Lincoln | Baroness de Eresby 

Lichfield Sir G. Crewe, Bart. 


^ Derby 

Devon 

Cornw 


\ Exeter 

, j-Lxeter Exeter 


Chapman, W. E. . . Skendleby, V. 

ir i» 1 .. fStanton-by-Bridge, R- 

Crewe, H. Robert < , i * i> 

’ \ / Swcirkestone, R. 

Fletcher, J. R. . .S Lidford, R. 

io hold by disp. i with Quethiock, V. 

Grah'im, John . . . Stanley Fellowship at Jesus Coll. Ciimb. Bp. of Ely 
^ ^ T. , ^ f Bradfoid Abbas, V. ) p, . « • . i ^ Earl of Uxbridge 

Grant, Robert . . ^ Maybank, K. / \ E. Walter. Esq 

Grylls, William . . (howan, V. Cornwall Exeter Sii J. St. Aubyn, Bt. 

Hanbiiry, Arthur I } Suffolk Norwich O. Hanbury, Esq. 

Lampen, Robert . . St. Probii?, V. (’ornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter. 

Lingard, J St. George, llulme, P. C. Lancaster Chester Manchester Coll. 

Macdonald, Wni. | f^ArdiXtowy “f Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 


x/r 1 ji-i f P. C. of North Hinksey 

Marsh, Edward G. I 


Berks Salisbury Earl Harcourt 

Herts Lincoln Dean of St. Paul’s 

Palmer, E Deritcnd LVirtjr?. Birmingham Warwick Lichfield The Inhabitants 

Spencer, G. T. . . Roding Phimbca, R. Essex London Lord Chancellor 

Shirley, W. August. Shirley, V. Derby 

ih... . {S'f,“L£ir3.'5,R,}“- 

Whitefoord, George Burgate, R. Suffolk 

Wymer, ^Edward . WestwicU, R. Norfolk 


Lichfield Earl Ferrers 
Norwich Earl of Orford 

Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Norwich J. Petre, Esq. 


Barker, William 
Booth, Edward . 

Co|te^ WUliaim . 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

. . Lyndon, R. Rutland Peterboro*T. Barker, Esq. 

£ Frisby, R. ) C Joseph Walls, Esq. 

.< with Friskney, V. SLincoln Line. < W. H. Booth, Esq. 

C Wainflt‘ell^t.Mary,P,C. j C. Bethlehem Hospital 

C Can. llesid. ajid > - rn r c? r u f The King 

\ Archd. of Wilts. ( *" | Bp. of Salisbury 

.-I Fuggleston St. Peter, R. "J 

i Bemerton, V. S Wilts. Salisbury Earl of Femliroke 

Fovant, R. 3 
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County, 

Lincoln 


Fifzroy, Lord Hen. J Barnharn St. Gregory, R. ^ 
£ Witlcy, It. 

Foley, W ^ nnd Claverdon, V. 

Fowell, J.l). 


Diocese* 

Lincoln 

London 


Patron. 

C. Heneage, Esq, 

D. & C. of Westin. 


Suffolk 

Wore. 


Norwich Duke of Grafton 


Name. Preferment, 

Curtois, G. H. . . . East Barkwith, R. 

f Preb. of W'esnni luster 
' Barnharn St. G re, 

V and Eiiston, K> 

Wore. C Lord Foley 

> '• I Warn, ) Archd.ofWorc. 

r/;//^NortoriLmsey, C/itf;?. J j C 

. Toibrjan, R. *■ Devon. Exeter J. Wolston, Esq. 

^ „ . ( Withington, R. 1 , r^i f Hon.MissCornwallii. 

Grisdale, Benjannn j chedworth, V. / douccst. Glouc. 

^ Norfolk Norw. 


. JRu^ball, V. 

Hainson, Joscidi Thurston, P.C. 


t Suffidd, R. 

. . / and G unton, R. f 

* ' i with Ilanworth, V. / 

(. and St. Mich. Norw P.C. ) 


( Qu. Coll. Oxford 
( S. Cooper, D.D. 
Sir. T. B. Proctor 


Hep worth. 


Jackson, Jeremiah . Offbrd Darcy, R 

Parker, John . . . . St. John, Bedford, R. 

flliisband’s Bo.sworth, R. 
\and Norton, V. 


} 


I’innock, James 


Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield 

Hunts. Lincoln G. Thornhill, Esq. 
Somers. | J" Mi. Pulteney 

Bedford Lincoln Corp“. of Bedford 
Leicester Lincoln 11. Pierce, E.sq. 
Norlham. Peterb(/ro’Trust ofW. Breton. 


Name. Reitidence. County. 

Churchill, Lord G. II. S Tunhridge Wells Kent 

Rundcll, J.K Chaddleworlh Berks, 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIjGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


In Convocation, the names of Mr. Veysic, 
of Christ Church, as a Public Pixaminer in 
Literis Ilumaniorihiis, and of Mr. Grenfell, 
of University College, as Examiner in Dis- 
ciyUms Mathemalicts ci Physieis, have been 
respectively submitted to and approved by 
the House. 

Mr. James Sayer Ogle has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New College. 

Mr. Henry Birkctt, Mr. William Monk- 
house, and Mr. George Chester, have been 
elected Taberdars of Queen’s College. 
Mr. Christopher Benson, and Mr. John 
Hogarth Swale, have been elected {-k-ho- 
lars on the Old Foundation ; Mr. John 
Rowlandson, an Exhibitioner on Sir 
Francis Bridgman’s Foundation, and Mr. 
Alfred Caesar Bishop and Mr. John Fendcn 
Smith Phabayn, Exhibitioners on the 
Foundation of Frederick Tylney, E.sq. 

The Examiners appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Dean of Christ Church 
have signified their intention of recom- 
mending George Coates, Scholar of Trinity 
College, for the Writership offered by the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkin.s Williams 
Wynn, as a Prize for competition among 
the junior members of the University. 

Messrs. Jasper Nichoils Harrison and 
Robert Cox Clifton, Commoners of Wor- 


cester College, have been elected Scholars 
of that Society, on Mrs. Eaton’s Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. George Robert Michael Ward, M.A, 
of Trinity College, has been admiited an 
arluril Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. J. Bramston, M A. P'ellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, has been 
nominated one of the Masters of the 
Schools, in the room of the Rev. A. San- 
key, M, A. 

PRIZES. 

The Prizes for the year 1828 have been 
adjudged to the following gentlemen : 
chancellor’s prizes. 

Latin Verse — “ Machinae vi vapOris im- 
pulsae.” Thomas Legh Claughton, Scho- 
lar of Trinity College. 

Latin Essay — “Unde eveuit ut in 
artium liberal) um studiis prsestantissimus 
qiiisque apud singulas civitates eodem fere 
sseculo floruerit?” George Anthony Den- 
ison, B. A. Fellow of Oriel College. 

English Essay — “ The domestic virtues 
and habits of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, compared with those of the more 
reftned nations of modern Europe.” Wil- 
liam Sewell, B.A. Fellow of Exefer Col- 
lege. ' 
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siK uoGLR NLWinciATL’s riiizi:. 

English I'crse — “ Richard Cojiir de 
Lion." Joseph Ansticc, Student of Christ 
Chinch. 

The following subject is pioposed as the 
Theological Prize for the year 1821). — 

“ What were the causes of the persecu- 
tion to which the Clnistians were subject 
in the first centuries of Chiistianity ?” 

The above subject, for an English Essay 
appointed by the judges, is pioposed to 
Members of the University on the follow- 
ing conditions ; viz. 

I. The candidaLC must have passed liis 
examination for the degree ot B. A. or 
B. C. L. 

II. He must not on this day (June 17) 
h<ive exceeded his twenty-eighth term. 

III. lie must have commenced his si\- 
tccnlh term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in his essay to 
the Uegistiar ol the University. 

In every case the teiius aie to be coin- 
putcil Iroiii the matriculation inclusivi ly. 

The essays are to be sent under a sealed 
cover to the Registrar ol the University on 
or before the Wednesday in Easter week 
iie.\t ensuing. wiil be received afler 

that daij. 

The Candiilate is desired to conceal his 
name, and to di.siinguish his composition 
by what motto he pleases ; sending at the 
.same time his name sealed up under another 
coicr, with the motto inscribed upon it. 

The essay to which the prize shall have 
been adjudged will he read before the 
University in the Divinity School on some 
day in the week next helore the comme- 
moration. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, lor the ensuing 
year: viz. 

For Latin J'eiscs — “ M. T. Cicero cum 
familianbus suis apud Tuhculum.” 

For an English Essay — “ The power 
and stability of federative governments.” 

For a Latin Essay — “ Quibus potissi- 
mum rationibus gentes a Romagis debel- 
latBB ila afficerentur, ut cum victoribus in 
unius imperii corpus coalucrint?” 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen, who, on the 
day appoint^ for sending the exeiciscs to 
the Registrar of the Uiiivcrsity^ shall not 
have, exceeded four years, and the other 
two for such as shall have exceeded four, 
but not completed seven years, from the 
time of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize; fot; the 
best com[?osition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty /infij, by any Undergra- 
duate who, on the day above spccifed, 
shall not liave exceeded four years from 
the time of his smtriculation. 


“ Voyages of discovery to the Polar 
Regions.” 

In every case the time is to be com- 
pufed by calendar ^ not academictd years, 
and stnictly from the day of matricula- 
tion to tire day on which the exercises 
are to be delivered to the Registrar of the 
University, without leforcnce to any inlcr- 
vtming circumstances whatever. 

No person who has aheady obtained 
a prize will be deemed entitled to a second 
prize .of the same description. 

The exercises are all to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
IJniveihity on or before the first day of 
May next. None will be received after 
that time. The author is required to 
conceal his name, and to distinguish his 
composition by wliat motto he pleases; 
sending at the same time his name, and 
the date of his matricnhUion^ sealed up 
under another cover, with the moUo iii- 
sciibed upon it. 

EXAM1^^AT10^S. 

The names of those caudulatcs, who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Pub- 
lic Examineis into the three classes of 
Litctec Uumaniorcs and DisciplitKC Mathe- 
maiicee et Physicec respectively, according 
to tlic alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follow ; — 

In the First Class of Literce Hvmaniores, 
Blencowe, Edward, Wadham Coll. 

Giles, John Allen, Corp. Chr. (hill. 

Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Church. 
Newton, Benjamin Wills, Exeter Coll. 
Pearson, John, Balliol Cull. 

In the Second Class of Liters I fumatiiores. 
Bateman, John Buckley, Balliol Coll. 
Champneys, W. Weldon, Brasennose Coll. 
Christie, John, Oriel Coll. 

Fisher, Janies, Exeter Coll. 

Gaselee, Stephen, Balliol Coll. 

Hamniick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter Coll. 
Littlcdalc, Charles Richard, Christ Church 
Richardson, Joseph John, Oriel Coll. 

Scott, Robert, Balliol Coll. 

Sharpe, Lancelot Arthur, St. John’s Coll. 
Townsend, T. Lawrence, Worcester Coll. 
Tufnell, Henry, Christ Church 
Vivian, Edward, Exeter Coll. 

In the Third Class of Litera Hunianiores, 
Birchall, Joseph, Brasennose Coll. 

Birkett^ Henry, Queen’s Coll. 

Boulton, William, Queen’s Coll. 

Brenton, Lancelot C. Lee, Oriel Coll. 

Emra, John, Balliol Coll. 

Golightly, Charles Portales, Oriel Coll. 
Greenall, Richard, Brasennose Coll. 
Hughes, James Henry, Magdalen Coll. 
Hughes, Jenkin, Jesus Coll. 
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Hutton, Rufus, Exeter Coll. 

Lawson, James, St. Alban Hall. 
Monkhousc, William, Queen’s Coll. 
Nettleship, William, Merton Coll. 
Plunkett, Hon. Randal Edw. ChinstCh. 
Powell, W. Posthuraus, Worfiftster Coll. 
Turner, John Fisher, Worcester Coll. 
Ward, William Robert, Balliol Coll. 
Wartcr, John Wood, Christ Church. 
Charles Miller, 

Joseph Dornfoud, 

John Siiuldiiam, 

Thomas T. Chorton, 

Wm. Beach Thoma.s, 

H. Arthur Wooiphate, 

In the First Class of Discip, Math, et Ph ys. 
Giles, John Allen, Corp. Chr. Coll. 

Tufnell, Edward, Balliol Coll. 

In the Second Class oj Discip. Math, et Phys. 
Bateman, John Buckley, Balliol Coll. 
Boulton, William, Queen’s Coll. 

Chester, George, (Queen’s Coll. 

Christie, John, Oriel College 
Hammick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter Coll. 
Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Church 
Skipsey, Richard, Queen's Coll. 

Ward, William Robert, Balliol Coll. 

In the Third Class of Discip. Math, et Phys. 
Lewis, Robert George, Wadham Coil. , 
Plunkett, Hon. Randal Edw. Christ Ch. 
Baden Powell, 1 

Roreht Walker, ^Examiners. 

Augustus Page Saunders, j 

The number of the Fourth Class, 
namely, of those who were deemed worthy 
of their Degiee, but not deserving of any 
honourable distinction, was 107 . 

Degrees conferred. 
bachelor in divinity. 

The Rev. John Jones, Fell, of Jesus Coll. 

bachelor in civil law. 

Rev. Thomas Vere Bayne, M. A. Scholar of 
Jesus Coll, and Head Master of U ar- 
rington School. 

bachelor in medicine, 

( With Licence to practise.) 

John Mitclunson Calvert, Oriel Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

W. Andrew Rew, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
MASTERS OP ARTS. 

John Evelyn Denison, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder 

Rev. Samuel Smith, Student of Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder 
Rev. Thomas Twysden, Merton Coll. 

Grand Compounder 
Rev. John Horsford, Queen’s Coll. 

William Robert Bigg, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. James Wsikefteld, St. Edmund Hall 
Rev. John Pugbe, Jesus Coll. 


Rev. Howcl Hughes, Jesus Cull. 

Thomas Bevan, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Hugh Vaughan, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. William Millner, Worcester Coll. 
Granville John Penn, Christ Church 
Henry Labouchere, Christ Clmrch 
John Parry, Fellow of Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Charles Floyer, Trinity Coll. 

George Dacre Tyler, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Henry Robert Harrison, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. Stephen Cragg, Magdalen Coll. 

Rev. John Harding, Christ Church 
Rev. William Thornes, Christ ('hiirch 
Frederick Russell, St. Mary Hall 
Rev. Richard Hewitt, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Middleton, St. Edmund Hull 
Rev. 7 ’hoinas Riddell, St. Edmund Ilall 
Rev. Philip Jacobs, Corp. Chr. Coll. 

Rev. George Moberly, Fell, of Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Dennis Iloblyn, Balliol Coll. 

Bev. George Edward Eyie, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. Wm. J. Copleston, Fell, of Oriel Coll. 
Thomas Sale, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
W'm. Robertson, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Mm. Jennings Hamilton, Peinbioke Coll. 
Rev. E. W. Forty Lutiinei, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. H. K. Cornish, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev, W. Heberden, Fell, of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. William Gardiner, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. John Colborne, Wadham Coll. Grand 
Comptmnder 

Rev. Mourant Brock, St. Mary Hall 
George Morris, Scholar of Corp. Chr. Coll. 
Rev. Will. Parsons llopton, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Frederick Leicester, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Hewlett M^atson, W^adham Coll. 
Rev. R. Broome Pinneger, Pembroke Coll. 
James Des Sausiiiarc/,, Schol. of Peinb. Coll. 
Thomas Davidson, Worcester Coll. 

Wm. Palmer, St. Mary Hall, Grand Comp. 
Hon. and Rev. Everard Robert Bruce 
Feildiiig, Oriel Ckdl. Grand Comp. 

Rev. Summerton Tudor, St. Edmund HaU 
Rev. W. Maddock Williams, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. J. Burton Birtwhistle, Lincoln Coll. 
Cyrus Morrall, Flulme Exhibitioner of 
Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Samuel Lane, Exeter Coll. 

William Douglas Dick, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Robert John Wm. Wright, Trim Coll. 
Rev. James Walter Cary, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. George Price, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Hayman Dod, Worceilter Coll. 

Rev. T. Agar Holland, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Fogg, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

C. T. Gaskell, Trinity Coll. Grand Comp. 
Power Turner, Pembroke Coll. 

Robert Rolland, St. Mary Hall 
Henry Hele, Queen’s Cull. 

W m. Jacob Thomas Dodgson, ^u^eu’a Coll. 
Horace Moule, Queen’s CoU. ^ 

Thomas Sutton^ St. Edmund Hall 


1 


> Examiners. 
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John Robert Redhead, St. Kdiinind 
Thomas Curriie, Wovcestei Coll. 

Richard Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 

Henry Curtis Smith, Balliol Coll. 

Charles S. Twisleto i, Schol. of Balliol Coll. 
Robert Scott, Ralhol Coll. 

J. (Jeorge Philliniore, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Matthew White Ridley, Christ Church 
Thomas (Jhailton Whitmore, Christ Ch. 
Henry Ralph Beaumont, Christ Church. 

R. French Laurence, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Kirby Tiimmer, St. Alban Hall 
James Slade, St. Alban Hall 
Horatio Nelson Goldncy, St. Alban Hall 
Janies Lawson, St. Alban Hall 
William Hat ding, University Coll. 

John Hamilton, Brascnno^e Coll. 

John Higgon, Brasennose Coll. 

T. Willingham Bootli, Brasennose Coll 
Joseph John Richardson, Oriel Ca)ll. 

John Allen Giles, Scholai of Corp. Ch. Coll. 
William Pilkington, Demy of Magd. Coll, 
J. Henry Hughes, Demy of Maj>d. Coll. 
Hcriiy Doyle Sewell, Trinity (%dl. 

Walter Ashfordby 'I’lciuhaid, Trinity Coll. 
John Pnrton, Tiinity Coll. 

Francis Thomas New, St. John’s Coll. 
James Campbell Crowley, Wadham Coll. 
Robert George Lewis, Wadham Coll. 
Thomas Bush Saundeis, Wadham Coll. 
George Sweet Eseott, Lincoln (’oil. 

James Maiiisty, Lord (’rewe’s Exhibitioner, 
Lincoln (hill. 

E. Erne.st Villicrs, Po^tm. of Merton Coll. 
William Neltleship, Merton (adl. 

Edward Anriol, C'hi.C’li. Grand Comp. 
Ambrose Hussey, Balliol Coll, (jraiid ('omp. 
J. C. Eggington, Exeter Coll. Grand Comp. 
John Emra, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 

Robert Holden, (’hrist (Clinch 
John W. Warter, Christ (!hurch 
James Wood, Christ Churclt 
Richard Skipsey, (iueen’s Coll. 

Jervis John Jervis, (iueen’s Coll. 

John Martyn Longmire, St. Edmund Hall 
Henry Ware, Magdalen Hall 
William Hockin Braund, Magdalen Hall 
William Fullarton Walker, Magdalen Hall 
John Blackwell, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Bayley Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Joseph Birchall, Brasennose Coll. 

Thomas William Lynne, Worcester Coll. 
William Young, Oriel Coll. 

Charles Et^vard Henry. Oriel Coll. 

John Kay, Lincoln Coll. 

William Hellington, Pembroke Coll. 
William Dallas Bernard, Pembroke Coll. 
Beriah Botficld, Chr. Ch. Grand Comp. 
H. Barton, Brasennose Coll. Grand Comp. 
William Henry FelIowe$, Christ Church 
George Forester, Brasennose Coll. 

Caleb Whitefoord, Queen’s Coll. 

Ridkard Crabopton Fell» Queen's Coll. 
Octadttsllwi^ Harriton, Queen’s Coll. 


I nlt^lh^cui i . ‘Ifi? 

J. Oliver Willyams Ilawcis, (iueen’s Coll. 
John Tetley Smith, (iueen’s Coll. 

Archibald Duboulay, St. Alban Hall 
Christopher Reed, Exeter Coll. 

Fiancis John Hext Kendall, Exeter (^11. 

St. ViiicentCove Ilammick, Exeter Coll. 
William Thornber, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Birkctt, Scholar *f (iueen’s Coll, 

W» Monkhouse, Schol. of Queen’s Coll. 
George Chester, Scholar of Qiu cn’s Coll. 
Frederick Robert Neve, Oriel Coll. 

Edward Vivian, Exeter Coll. 

Edward Fanshawe Glanville, Exeter Coll. 
Richard Martin, New Coll. 

Hon. Edward Phip|j)s, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Syer Tiimmer, Merton C’oll. 

E. C. Tufnell, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
Bolton Simpson, Scholar of Queen's Coll. 
Robert Pain, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry Sniith, Queen’s Coll. 

J. F. E. W’arburton, Brasennose Coll. 
Montigne, James Taylor, Brasennose Coll. 
Alexander E. Sketrhley, Magdalen Hall. 
Rkhard Pritchard, Magdalen Hall. 

Walter Posthninus Powell, W'^orccster Coll. 
Julian (diaries Young, Worcester Coll. 

John Pearson, Balliol Coll. 

W’ilham Robert W’ard, Balliol Coll. 

John Bateman 1>. Bateman, Balliol Coll, 
Rt. Hon. A. Viscount Acheson, Chilst Ch. 
Thomas Pym Bridges, Christ Church. 

Isaac Heathcote Pring, Christ Church. 
Evan Eugeniiis Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

John Vaughan Lloyd, Je^us Coll. 

Hugh Robert Thomas, Jesus Coll. 

Jamcb Layton Brown, University Coll. 
Theodore John Cartwright, University Coll. 
Edward James Phipps, Exeter Coll. 
Edward Benbnw, Pembroke Coll. 

L. A Sharpe, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Other Philpott, St.John’s Coll. 

DOrrOR IN MLDICINE, 

( By incorporation from Dublin.) 
Daniel Chambers Macright, Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. Wm. Thomas Parr Brymer, 

M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been admitted eundem. 

On the first day of Act Term, the 
following gentlemen were nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, to be 
Masters of the Schools for the ensuing 
year : — 

The Rev. G. F. Thomas, M. A. Wore. Coll. 
John V\ illams, M. A. Student of Chr. Ch. 
The Rev. R. Sankey, M.A. Fell. Corp. Coll. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, M.A. 
Fell. Oriel Coll, second son of the late Hon. 
Philip Pusey, to Maria Caiherina, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Barker, Esq. of 
Fairford Park, Gloucestershire. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A. 1. E. Cockburn, and T. P. L. Hallett, 
S.C. L. have been elected Fellows of 
Trinity Hall. • 


PRIZES. 

The Person Priie (for the best trans- 
lation of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse) has been adjudged lo C. 
Wordsworth, of Trinity College. 

Subject — Troiliis and Cn ssidn. Act III. 
Scene .3. Beginning, 

Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his 
back,” &c. 

And ending, 

” And drave great Mars to faction.” 

Sir William Browne’s three Medals are 
for this year thus awarded : — 

For the best Greek Ode, to F. Tennyson, 
Trinity. Subject, /Lg///y/M.s. 

For the best Latiri Ode, to C. Words- 
worth, Trinity. — .Subject, Ilnuvibal. 

For the best Greek and Latin Epi- 
grams, to C. Wordsworth, Tiiiiity. 


Trinity College Eocamination. — Alpha- 
betical list of the first classes : 

SENIOR SOPHS. 

Mr. Cavendish Phillips 

lloare White. 

Pashlcy 


JUNIOR SOPH.S. 


Birkbeck 
Harvey 
J.M. Heath 
Hebert 
Ramsay 


Steel 

Sweeting 

Tate 

I'ravis 

Walker. 




FRI.SIIMEN. 


Chatfield 

Colvile 

Dashw'ood 

Dodson 

Lord A. lieiTcy 
Kennedy 


feuih 

Shtepliferd 


Spedding 

Tennant 

Wallace 

Walsh 

Warren 

West 

Whiston 

Worlledge. 


The following' gentlemen have been 
appointed Bainaby Lecturers for the year 
ensuing : — 

Mathematical — Rev.Wm. Joseph Bayne, 
M. A. Trim Coll. 

Philosophical — Rev. John Hind, M. A. 
Sidney Coll. 

Rhetorical — Rev. Joshua King, M. A. 
(iuceii’s Coll. 

Logical — Rev. Richard Newton Adams, 
B. D. Sidney Coll. 

A Grace has passsed the Senate, to 
appoint Mr. Hind, of Sidney Coll. Deputy 
Pioctor in the absence of Mr. Turnbull. 

Degrees conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Samuel Birch, St.John’s Coll. Preb. 
of St. l^aul’s, (Compounder). 

RACIIELOKS I\ DIVINITY. 

Rev. John 'r. Austen, Fell. St. John’s Coll, 
Bev.'l’cniplc (nicvalhL‘r,(’ath.nall,(Conip.) 
Rev. N.Fiott, Fell. St.John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. II. Venn, Fell. Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev.J.lIindle, Fell. St.John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. John Holiart Caunter, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. William Burgess, Queen’s Coll. 

M ASTER. S OF ARTS. 

Rev. Samuel Oowther, Clare Hall. 
Richard Hcathfield, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Benj. Weaver, Sidney Sussex Coll, 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Stephen Davies, Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Robert Shaw King, Sidney Sursex Coll. 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 

Henry Burton, Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 

James Parish, B. A. Trin. Coll. 

William Penricc Borrett, B. A. Caius Coll, 
Edw. Augustus Domeier, B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Charles Brooke, St. John’s Coll. 

John Bramslon Wihnot, Caius Coll. 

John Burnett Stuart, Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Elinhirst, Caius Coll. 

Charles Morgan Le Mann, Trin. Coll. 
Henry Trowbridge Moor, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

William Henry Gorton, Trin. Coll. 

Edward Hall, St. John’s Coll. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Theyat^estion of “ Amicus” would be nearly as expedient as i unRm between 
the, yt^yj^rsity in Gower Street, and King’s College, London. Of the comWnlcations to 
ty^Oh'he alludes, one Is now inadmissible ; the other may probably appear. 

** Mentor” is under consideration. 

We thank a country correspondent, who will understand us, .for hijs ’ 
we shall be happy in receiving any information from the Clergy generally) , 
our Ecclesiastical Intelligence tnay be rendered as complete and as 
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AUGUST,* 1828. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, 
with two Preliminary Lectures on Theological Study and Theological 
Arrangement : to which are now added, Two Lectures on the History 
of Bihiical Interpretation, By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and Bishop of Peterborough, London: Rivingtons. 
8vo. 1828. Us. 

The work that forms the subject of our present article, contains 
the four first parts of Bishop Marsh’s admirable course of Lectures, 
three of which had passed throug]ji two editions, and were out of 
print more than six years ago. To satisfy the demand of the public, 
the learned author determined to prepare an enlarged edition of this 
portion of his Lectures, as soon as the completion of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh parts of his course, and his numerous diocesan duties, 
should permit him. The fruit of that determination w^e possess in 
the volume before us, the appearance of which we hail with no com- 
mon satisfection. It is equally creditable to the sound judgment of 
the students, who have called for it, and to the learning of the Pro- 
fessor, who, in answering such call, has proved himself to be no idle 
eater of the bread of that Church, upon whose altar he may lay this 
“ KTnfjia dg del,” as an imperishable monument of his earnest contention 
the faith, and of the unwearied assiduity with which Ike has dis- 
charged the duties of his dignified situation. 

The learned Prelate has modestly styled his Lectures a ** Book of ^ 
Directions.” They arc literally such. They point out the 
connexion in which theology should be studied; and they con<|iiet!i3^ 
ficholar to an accurate knowledge of the authors, who have best ex- 
plained the several subjects. 

The travellevj who would arrive with ease and safety at his jdurney's 
end, must prbvide himself with a map, from which he may “ the 
road which he must take, the stages which he must go, and the placet! 
whfii^he must stop/' Descriptions of this kind are equally useful to 
would explore the paths of knowMge, as to tho 
voL.i. NO/vni. 3 Q 
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Bishop Marsh's Lectures, 

tourist, who would visit distant lands. And it is precisely a descrip- 
tion of this sort, which Bishop Marsh has accomplished in his valuable 
Lectures. ‘ 

To enter upon the study of divinity without knowing what are the 
objects of inquiry, and in neglect of the proper arrangement of the 
branches of theology, in an order at once luminous and consistent, is 
to commit our vessel to the perils of the sea, without chart or compass 
to steer us to the haven where we would be ; and, even without any 
haven or purpose at all in view, fruitlessly to encounter the wide- 
wasting storm. Many a student has made shipwreck of his labours, 
because his reseat ches were directed to no specific end. Many a 
scholar has uselessly perplexed himself in the investigation of truth, be- 
cause his inquiries have begun from a wrong point, or have been guided 
by no fixed principles. Many an anxious seeker after knowledge has 
spent his midnight oil in vain, because he knew not where he might 
obtain information on the manifold subjects, which solicited his 
examination. Armed with the Lectures of our learned Professor, the 
student in divinity may now escape these disappointments. They 
will teach him what^ and in what order he may learn, and from what 
authors: and he will thence obtain (and we know not where else he 
can obtain) an insiglit into the advancement or decline of theological 
learning, in the different ages of Christianity, together with a know- 
ledge of the persons, whose labours w^ere instrumental to the further- 
ance of theology, “ of the times in which they lived, and of the 
situations in which they were placed.” 

He who would arrive at the ultimate object of all theological study, 
the establishment of the truth of Christianity, must have “ a reason 
for the hope that is in him.” And, however necessary it may be for 
men, whose daily labours confine their attention to the procuring of 
the necessaries of life, to depend upon the authority of their teachers 
for the truth of their creed ; that a minister of the Gospel should thus 
take things upon trust, when he has both time and talent to investigate 
the pretensions of Christianity for himself, is a position repugnant to 
every feeling of common decency, and abhorrent from every maxim 
of common sensQ. “For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge ;” 
and however it mty suit the mischievous purposes of some illiterate 
zealots to decry theological learning, it cannot be denied that the 
devotion which issues from ignorance is superstition^ rather than 
religion ; and he who believes he knows not why, so far from being 
a fit guide of others, is liable to be tossed to and fro by the capricious 
fluctuation of public opinion; to he driven at one time into sheer 
madness by violent enthusiasm, or robbed of his best hopes at another 
by the assaults of infidelity. Knowledge is the only sure rock of 
faith : — a learned priesthood is, under Providence, 
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of sound religion. The abominations of popery grew up in the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and were at length corrected by the learning 
of our reformers. And if, in tlic present times, new dangers threaten 
the existence of our Church, and the sister cause of truth ; if “ the 
march of intellect” would teach us that all forms of religion are 
equally acceptable to God, and that “modes of faitV' are themes 
to be banished from national universities to the cloister of the pugna- 
cious monks; if each fever-stricken enthusiast be his own infallible 
pope; a learned priesthood, under Providence, should seem to be the 
safest barrier against these multitudinous evils ! Truth can never lose 
by inquiry : and if we be doomed to perish, “ a lack of knowledge” 
is the surest road to destruction. 

Wc have every reason, therefore (says our learned Prelate), to persevere in 
the study of divinity; there is none whatever to dissuade us from it. We have 
every reason to applaud the 'wisdom of our illustrious founders, who were, not of 
opinion, that it is easier to become a good divine than a good mechanic; who 
were not of opinion, that the head requires less exercise than the hands; or that, 
if a seven years’ apprenticeship is necessary to learn the manual operations of a 
common trade, a less time is sufficient for the intellectual attainments of a 
Christian teacher. They required a twofold apprenticeship to divinity ; a seven 
years’ study of the liberal arts, as preparatortf to the study of divinity, and 
another seven years’ study of divinity itself, before the student was admitted to 
a degree in that profession. — Prelim, Lec%. I. p. 15. 

The absolute necessity of theological learning having been esta- 
blished in the first Preliminary Lecture, the student is conducted, in 
the second, to the several branches of that science, and to the order in 
which they should engage his attention. That he should commence 
his theological studies from the fountain, whence all our divinity 
issues, is a proposition to which all men have assented. Here, there- 
fore, the student is to begin his researches. Yet there are so many 
ways of studying the Bible, that it is difficult to determine which to 
select. And the accuracy of our conclusions depends so intimately 
upon the order in which our surveys are made, that it is worth the 
most painful inquiry to determine with what branch we shall commence 
our biblical investigations. Shall the student begin with establishing 
the authenticity, the credibility, the divine authority, the inspiration, 
or the doctrines of the Bible? The inspiration of Holy Writ is neces- 
sarily subsequent in our biblical researches to the authenticity of it ; 
so, again, the doctrines of the Bible must be postponed to the proof of 
its divine authority, which alone gives the force of obligation to the 
doctrines: and the authenticity of the Bible must precede the con- 
sideration of the evidences for the divine origin of Christianity. But 
to prove the authenticity of the Bible, we must thoroughly 
it; and to understand, we must be able to interpret it. To interpret 
is the important question, and the answer is obvious : to« 
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interpret the Bible, It becomes evident, then, that the very first 
branch in theology is the ascertaining what the Bible is, or, in the 
words of our admirable PrelateJ “ the criticism of the Bible," 

When we attempt to expound a work of high antiquity, which has passed 
through a variety of copies, both ancient and modern, both written and printed; 
copies which differ from eacli other in very numerous instances, we should have 
some reason to believe, that the co|)y, or edition, which we undertake to in- 
teri)ret, approaches as nearty to the original as it can be brought by liiunan 
industry, or human judgment; or, to speak in the technical language of criticism, 
before we expound an author, we should procure the 7nost correct text of that 
author. But in a work of such importance as the Bible, we should confide in 
the bare assertion of no man, with respect to the question, in what copy, or 

edition, either the GiHjek or the Hebrew text is contained most correctly 

To sacred criticism, then, the foremost rank is due.” — Prelim, Led, II. p. 23. 

When the student has thus by the criticism of Holy Writ prepared 
himself for its further investigation, he may next proceed to its 
exposition. To understand the meaning of the sacred volume, he 
must be well versed in the science of Jewish antiquities — be familiar 
with the civil and religious establishments of other nations recorded 
in the Bible — with their literature and their arts. Biblical chronology, 
and biblical geography will be accurately investigated by him. These 
are some of the qualities necessary for a good interpreter of the Bible. 
It is equally requisite for him to possess “ fixed rule or principle 
by which to direct his judgment, amid the discordant interpretations 
of biblical commentators.” This rule our author recognises in the 
principle that the literal meaning of a jmssage is its real meaning, and 
that as the writer himself intended to apply it, so, and no otherwise, 
the reader must take it.” (Prelim. Lect. II. p. 28.) 

The judicious Hooker has laid down the same admirable rule in 
his immortal work : 

I hold it for a most infallible rule, in expositions of sacred Scripture, that 
where a literal construction will standi, the farthest from the letter is commonly 
the worst. There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding 
art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or would do, the 
substance of metals, maketh of anything what it listetli, and bringeth in the end 
all tnith to nothing.” — Eccles, Pol. p. 275. fol. edit. 

Whether the several portions of Scripture be authentic (the third 
topic of inquiry), is merely an historical question, to be determined by 
the same principles which we apply to the examination of profane 
authors, and to be decided by the same sort of evidence. • Having 
ascertained the fact that the Sacred Writings were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, the student will proceed, in order, 
to weigh the credit due to their narratives, precisely as he would 
balanbe the credibility of any other writers. 

And here (says our learned Professor, with his wonted acumen), we must be 
^ carcfiil to guard against a petitio imnciim, to ^hich very many writers o*l this 
Subject have exposed themselves. If wc assert that the narratives^ fdrllllsttiulce, 
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ill the Now Testament, arc therefore entitled to credit, because the writers were 
prevented by divine assistance from falling into material error, we assert indeed 
what is true ; but it is a truth, which we caij no more apply in the j)resent stage 
of our inquiry, than we can apply the last proposition of a book of Kuclid to the 
demonstration of the first. For what other iirguments can we produce, to sliow 
that those writers had such assistance, than arguments deduced from the writings 
themselves? And does not tliis argumentation imply, that the truth of those 
writings is already estahlished? It must be established, tlierefore, without an 
appeal to inspiration, or it cannot be established at all. For as long as this 
truth remains imestablished, so long must ins])iration remain uiqiroved. The 
credibility, therefore, of the sacred writers must bo estimated, in the first instance, 
as we \\ ould estimate the credibility of other writers. We must build on their 
testimony as human evidence, before we can obtain the privilege of appealing to 
them as dunned — Prelim. Led. 11. p. 32. • 

The authenticity and the credibility of the Scriptures, thus pre- 
viously establislied, naturally conduct the student to the emdence for 
the divine origin of Christianity, and teach him, by the miraculous 
and prophetic energies therein claimed and exercised, to treat them 
as the fountain of religious truth. The Bible thus proved to be 
true, to demonstrate its inspiration by an appeal to its contents, is 
the fifth branch of theological inquiry. The next investigation 
will embrace the doctrines of our holy faith, as held by our owm 
Church, and by Christians of different denominations. To trace the 
progress of religious opinion through the various epochas of the 
world, and to ascertain the causes, ecclesiastical and civil, which 
oj)erated to the promotion of the various creeds, which have been 
successively adopted by Christian professors, may well form the 
last, though not the least entertaining branch of theology. 

Such are the divisions which our learned Prelate has laid down in 
bis admirable Lectures. He thus recapitulates them, at the close of 
his second Preliminary Lecture : 

1. The first branch relates to the Criticism of the Bible. 

2. 'fhe second to tlie Interpretation of the Bible. 

3. The third to the Authenticity and Credibility of the Bible. 

4. The fourth to the Evidences for the divine origin of the religions recorded 
in it. 

5. The fifth branch relates to the Inspiration of the Bible. 

C. The sixth to the Doctrines of the Bible; which branch is subdivided into 
(<7) Doctrines deduced by the Church of England. 
lb) Doctrines deduced by other Churches. 

7. The seventh and last branch relates to Ecclcsiastitol History. — Prelim, 
Led. II. p. 37. 

Our readers will understand that the volume now submitted to their 
notice, contains the four first parts of his Lordship’s course of Lectures, 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh parts, relating to* the authenticity and 
credibility of the Bible, and containing the third branch of divinity, 
according to the foregoing arrangement, have not been reprinted, but 
may be purchased separately^ Wc earnestly hope that his Lordship 
will die public with a new edition of them. 
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In treating upon the criticism of the Bible, our learned author has 
divided his subject into ten Lectures. In other hands we can well 
imagine the dry and painful details, which so difficult a subject would 
have inflicted upon its w^earied readers. In the hands of our admirable 
Professor, much as he disdains the tricks of the rhetorician, and 
studiously as he shuns the pomp of declamation — sparing as he is of 
ornament, and simply logical as he is in his argumentation — the 
criticism of the Bible equally delights and instructs us. “ Omne tullt 
punctum^' &c. 

The first Lecture is a store-house of information relative to those 
useful works, wdiith are known by the name of Introductions to the 
Bible, whether they treat specially of its languages^ or be explanatory 
of its contents. Nothing but want of space prevents us from quoting 
at large our Prelate’s interesting history of Origen’s gigantic work, 
which has been variously called “ Biblia Hcxapla” (or Bible in six 
columns), “ Biblia Octapla,” “Biblia Enneapla,” and “ Biblia Tetrapla.” 
These are but different names of the same work ; though it has been 
erroneously supposed, from the difference in the names, that they 
denoted different works. EighUand-irventy years are said to have 
been employed in making preparations for this great undertaking, 
independently of the time employed in the writing of it.” The work 
in its entire state has ceased to exist : indeed, the original perished in 
the flames which destroyed the library of Caesarea. Only that column 
of the Hcxapla, which contained the corrected text of the Septuagint, 
and has been transcribed by Eusebius and Pamphilus, is accessible to 
us in Montfaucon’s Parisian edition of 1714. 

The progress made by sacred criticism during the early and the 
middle ages, and an interesting history of the works from which 
a more ample knowledge of those critical labours may be derived, 
form the subject of the eleventh admirable Lecture oij the Criticism 
of the Bible. The history of the Talmud, the Masora, the Vulgate, 
the Philoxenian version, will more than repay the student in his 
nicest examination of the Lecture just mentioned. 

The history of saefed criticism, with regard to the New Testament, 
embracing the principles by which it is governed, and describing the 
critical editions of the New Testament, “ which were printed either 
wholly from Greek MSS., or with emendations from Greek ,MSS., or 
with a critical apparatus, for the purpose of emendation;” — an in- 
vestigation, in short, of the progress of the Greek text throughout its 
several stages,— is the theme of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Lectures under review. The Bishop has divided his description into 
tw:o periods ; but he shall speak for himself. 

Ihc description must be divided into two periods. The one comijacnedi with 
Ahc tot edition of the Greek Testament, and ends with the eitftion of 
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1G24: the other includes the critical editions, which have appeared from that 
time to the present. The first period is limited by the Klzevir edition of 1G24, 
because this edition forms an epocha in the history of the (Ircek text. After 
havin^^ fluctuated during more than a cenitury in the preceding editions, the 
Greek text acquired in thin edition a consistency, which it has retained to the 
present day. In thh edition was established the Greek text, whieli is^now in 
daily use, and is known by the name of the Textiis Recepttis. ,The description, 
therefore, of the first period will record tl\e gradual formation of this text, and 
will furnish an estimate of its excellencies and defects. Nor will the description 
of the second period be less important; for it will contain the rise and progress 
of that critical aj)paratus, which now enables us to form a more accurate text, 
than it was possible to form at an earlier period." — Led, 111. p. 93. 

For the details of this curious history wo refer our readers to the 
Lectures themselves, where they wull see how the eefltions of the Greek 
Testament, since 1C2 I, have been copied verbatim from the Elzevir 
edition of that year (whence the text of that edition is called “ textus 
receptus”), and how, again, that edition was gradually formed out of 
the primary editions of Erasmus and the Complutcnsian editors, 
neither of whom printed from ancient Greek MSS. 

llie celebrated London Polyglot, and Bishop Fell’s edition of the 
Greek Testament, and the noble edition of Dr. Mill, which was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1707, of course receive due notice from Bishop 
Marsh, as well as the edition of John James Wetstein, w'hich was 
printed in two volumes folio, in 1751 and 1752; and the emendations 
of which were adopted by Bowycr, whose edition appeared in 1763. 

We are particularly jdeased with our author’s very interesting 
narrative relative to the important labours of Griesbach, who availed 
himself of an immense mass of materials, collected for the purpose of 
obtaining a correct edition of the New Testament ; 

For w'hicli (says our autlior) all the known libraries in Europe had ]>ecn searched, 
and wdiich it had employed nearly three centuries to obtain. Griesbacli spent 
his whole life in the business of sacred criticism. His learning was immense; 
his integritij unimpeachable, and his patience indefatigable: and though it would 
be an-ogance in his admirers to pronounce his decisions alwmja coiTect, or that 
his edition of the Greek Testament is altogether exempt from the imperfections, 
“quas incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura;" 

Yet it is well said, that “ his edition is the most important, which has been 
hitherto published,” It is little likely to be superseded : for whence 
are we to look for the accession of new materials ? Whither shall we 
look for another such editor to arrange and digest them ? The prin- 
ciples o^ sacred criticism, as adopted by Griesbach, are placed in a 
luminous point of view, stript of all technical difficulties, in the 
very masterly account, which begins at the 151st page of our author’s 
learned volume. 

Ignorant Sciolists, reviling what they do not understand, have 
often attempted to decry the importance of that knowledge, which 
enai>les us to ascertain the genuineness of a disputed text ; and have 
laughed in .^eir folly at what they thought the misplaced labour of 
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editors, who have spent their lives in prosecuting the task of biblical 
criticism. When some men hear of various readings in the Bible, they 
arc alarmed, forsooth, for the vc/y being of the Scriptures ; whilst others 
would raise upon tlieir foundation the superstructure of infidelity. To 
quiet such childish fears, and to silence such infidel doubts, we beg 
leave to refer to an excellent pc^ssage at page 166 of the work under 
review. It is impossible, we think, to give a neater, or a more con- 
vincing illustration of the importance and utility of sacred criticism, than 
what is there afforded by the Bishop of Peterborough. The remain- 
ing portion of the seventh Lecture is confined to a copious description 
of the authors, svich as Gerard, Le Long, Mascli, Harwood, Mill, 
Wetstein, Matthaei, Birch, Woide, Michaelis, Griesbach, Walch, Cave, 
Schernemann, Daill^, Pfaff, Semler, Bengelius, who have illustrated 
the Greek Testament, according to its several departments. And the 
three siibsecpient Lectures, whicli conclude the subject of biblical 
criticism, lead the student over a similar road, and by the same stages, 
to tlie knovvdedge of the Hebrew text, detailing tlie several causes 
winch have produced the variations in the Hebrew manuscripts, and 
pointing out the remedies which have been employed to correct them. 
We pass by these causes, which were sometimes casual, and sometimes 
designed, but never fraudulently, he we have not room to insert 
the interesting particulars. For the same reason wc omit our author’s 
learned and descriptive catalogue of the editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
commencing with the first, which was printed in the neighbourhood of 
Cremona, in the year 1488, and ending with that which was published 
at Leipzig, by Doederlein and Mcisner, in the year 1793. The 
origin of the Masoretic readings in the superstitious caution of the 
learned Jews of Tiberias; the extraordinary sensation created by the 
discovery of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, w'hen Pietro Della Valle saw, and obtained not only a 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch itself, but also a translation of it into 
the Samaritan language ; the arguments by which it was contended (we 
think justly) that the original alphabet of the Scriptures was not the 
Chaldee, but the Samaritan, and that the Hebrew points were the 
invention of an age long posterior to the Babylonish Captivity ; all 
these, and divers other topics connected with Hebrew learning, are 
handled admirably in this part of the volume before us. The con-- 
troversy touching the “ integrity of the Hebrew text," and the list t>f 
such authors as have best explained the several departments of 
Hebrew criticism, he, who is fortunate enough to read the ninth and 
tei^i Lectures of Bishop Marsh, on the Criticism of the Bible, will 
ful^ understand. At least his failure in comprehending these sub- 
jects must attributed to any cause, rather than to defect, in the 
maimer, oi; the matter, of the laborious and acute Pr^te,. hae 
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written so profoundly, and yet so popularly^ on these important topics. 
Miicli as we could quote with unmixed satisfaction from this portion 
of our Professor’s work, our space c<?mpels us to hasten at once to a 
brief examination of his Lectures on the Intcr'pr election of tho» Bible, 
which forms our second branch of theology ; for having obtained the 
most accurate text, the student will naturally, in the next place, assay 
the interpretation of it. This is confessedly a difficult task. Witness tlie 
host of commentators, Greek, Latin, Jewish, and English, ‘‘ who have 
indulged in such a variety of interpretations, as would appear almost 
impossible to be extracted from the same text.” 272.) But the 
difficulty of interpreting the Bible must not discourage us : nor should 
the danger of error in the execution of our task betray us to the 
adoption of the Regula Fidei set up by the Church of Rome, which 
was wisely discarded by our reformers, “ who contended for the right 
of biblical interpretntion unfettered hijthe shackles (f tradition” (p. 274.) 
We must interpret the Bible precisely as wo interpret any other work, 
by the aid of reason and learning. It is sheer nonsense to say “ that 
the Bible is its own interpreter,” in the mejining which some men, 
“ whose philosophy is confined to the awl and the anvil,” (p. 278) 
would give to that ])hrase; nor is the perspicuity of the Sacred 
Writings such as to warrant us ii\ discarding the aid of learning 
in its explanation. And though it be true that the Bible alone con- 
tains all things necessary for salvation, without the aid of tradition; 
yt^t, 

In fact, the leanicd, as well as the unlearned, are in need of continual help to 
understand the Bible: men already provided wdtli a store of biblical erudition, 
are perpetually feeling the necessity of further information ; the more w^e 
advance, the more sensible do we become of what we want to know; and only 
superficial readers will imagine that a knowledge of the Bible is a matter of easy 
attainment. — Led. I. p. 280. 

The great principle on which our admirable Prelate places the 
interpretation of Holy Writ, is that to which Melancthon uniformly 
Sc ripturam non posse intelligi theologicc, nisi antea in- 
tellecta sit grammatice.” In establishing this sound maxim, the 
Bishop shows that the first office of an interpreter is the investigation 
of words, the meaning of which is purely conventional; and as “ their 
connexion with the notions which they convey, is founded in the 
practice or the usage of those who speak the language to which the 
words belong,” we must learn the usage by conversation, or by reading. 
And since the Old Testament is written in a language which has long 
ceased to be spoken, it is of great importance To know the sources 
from which we derive our knowledge of the Hebrew language. Our 
author, therefore, has considered the primary sources from which the 
knoi^dge of Hebrew was drawn, as well as those which chiefly 
influfebeod ou^ modern translations. The Chaldee, the Syriac, the 
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Arabic, and, above all, the Septuagint, versions, are pointed out as 
the chief sources of interpretation: and the memorable influence of 
the Latin vulgate on our modhrn translations is ably demonstrated 
in our^ author’s second Lecture, on the Interpretation of the Bible. 
The Bishop of Peterborough is an advocate, with Seeker, Newcome, 
Lowth, Drs. Waterland, Kennicott, and White, for revising our 
authorised version. (Lect. II. p. 303.) 

The third Lecture explains the rules to be observed in the inter- 
pretation of an author’s words; the first of which consists in the 
application of the fact, that authors generally use their words in the 
sense in which they are generally understood. What that sense is, may 
involve very extensive inquiries ; and to interpret a word in any dead 
language, we must ask, “ Wliat notion was affixed to that word by the 
persons in general w'ho spoke the language ?” If such word have 
various senses, and any doubt be entertained of its meaning, that 
doubt may be removed by the application of a second rule of inter- 
pretation, — that the meaning of a word used by any writer, is the 
meaning which was affixed to it by those for whom he immediately wrote. 
And as their circumstances and situation frequently afford a clue to a 
writer’s meaning, so jin author’s own situation and circumstances are 
equally to be regarded by an expositor. 

We may lay it down, therefore, (says our Pmfessor) as a third rule of inter- 
pretation, that the words of an author must be so explained as not to make them 
inconsiatent with his known situation, and the known circumstances of the subjeet 
on which he wrote. — Lect. III. p. 310. 

And these rules are applicable to the interpretation of inspired as 
well as of uninspired writings. Reason and learning are the only 
guides to the comprehension of an author’s meaning, whatever may 
be the arrogance of that Church, which resolves the interpretation of 
Scripture into the decrees of a council, and whatever be the audacity 
of the enthusiasts, who reject the aid of human learning, and rely with 
overweening confidence on the infallibility of their own heaven-sent 
decisions. The advantages attendant upon the practice of interpreting 
the Sacred Writings by reason and learning are thus beautifully un- 
folded by our author : 

Ihe man who interprets Scripture by the aid of reason and learning, without 
being elated by the supposition of a supernatural interference on his account, 
will apply, no less modestly than industriously, the means which Providence has 
placea within his reach. WhUe he uses his honest endeavours to discover the 
truth, he will pray to God for a blessing on those endeavours : he will pray for 
that ordinary assistance of the Holy Spirit, witliout which all our endeavours 
must he fruitless; but he will not expect that extraordinary assistance, which was 
granted of old, and for higher purposes. He may vary, indeed, from the inter- 
pretations of others, and sometimes, perhaps, from those which he himself had 
adopted at an earlier period, when his knowledge of the subject waa^, more 
confined. If the final results of his interpretation should be such aa, in joints 
of doctrine, to agree with the deductions which he had learnt Of faith, 
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he will rejoice at the coincidence, and be thankful that his labours are thus 
rewarded. But he will feel no enmity to those whose deductions are different. 

He will believe, indeed, like other men, that his own opinions arc right y 

and, consequently, that what opposes theifi is urryng. But the principle^ on 
wliich he argues, that his opinions are right, is ^ery different from the principle 
on which either a general council, or an individual cntfiimaM, would rest as a 
basis of the trutli. He will not pretend that he cannot err; h^j will not pretend 
even that the Church, of which he is a nuember, cannot err. And though, in 
point of fact, he believes that it does not err, yet, as he admits the possibilily, he 
ieels no enmity to those who contend that it docs eiT. 'riiough he believes that 
he himself has rightly interpreted the Bible, and thereon founds his conviction 
that his ofum articles of faith arc legitimate deductions from the Bible, he is no 
less desirous of granting to others, than of obtaining for himself, the privilege of 

acting from private conviction And he submits with humility to that 

Almighty Being who alone cannot err, to determine whether he, or they, he 
really in possession of what each possesses in his own belief. — Lect, III. pp. 
315—317. 

The picture of the interpreter, who aspires to the possession of 
higher means than reason and learning, assisted by the ordinary 
succours of the Spirit, though drawn with a master’s hand, we must 
forbear to quote. The importance of a due distinction between the 
literal and the figurative use of words forms the thesis of the 
Bishop’s fourth Lecture. And though his philological speculations 
be well puty with regard to the origin and nature of figurative language, 
yet on a topic so hacknied as the probable formation of languages, 
from the simplest elements of speech to its most complex mechanism, 
it was hardly possible to produce any thing new. But we claim for 
our author the merit of having stated his argument perspicuously, and 
forcibly shown its bearing upon the interpretation of the Bible, 
“ Utrum nomina rerum sint natur^, an impositione,” (^xfoei ?} fieVt; is a 
question which has long ceased to be agitated amongst sober inquirers 
after truth. As grievous mistakes, however, have been made in the 
interpretation of the Bible in its figurative passages, it became 
necessary for our learned Lecturer to explain the distinction between 
the tropical and the literal meaning of words. 

We particularly recommend our readers to peruse what the Bishop 
has written upon the error of the papists, in construing what our 
Saviour spake figuratively of his body, at the celebration of his last 
supper, in a literal sense, at page 332 of his fourth Lecture. The 
coincidence between our Professor’s explanation and illustration of 
metaphor, with the explanation and illustration of Blair on the same 
subject, IS singularly remarkable. Aristotle, in his noble Treatise on 
Rhetoric, has said, ectl ri eIkujv (Book III, chap. X. sect. 2.) 

So both the Bishop, p. 340, and Dr. Blair {Lecture on Rhetoric, XV. 
quarto edition, p. 295.) 

The learned Bishop of Peterborough, and the elegant Professor of 
Rhe;toric in the University of Edinburgh, have again agreed in producing 
the teig^tietl^salm as a beautiful example of the figure of allegory; 
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but the rules which the Bishop has laid down for the interpretation of 
allegory, * and the critical distinctions which he has made between 
metaphorical and allegorical interpretation, are original and profound ; 
and when he clearly shows us that allegorical interpretation, which 
comprehends tw^o distinct operations, the first relating to the Immediate, 
the second to the ultimate repregentation, is the interpretation of the 
things signified by the rvords, not of the words themselves ; lie gives 
the biblical student a clue by which he may safely guide himself 
through the difficulties which usually encumber the subject. The 
adversaries of Christianity will no longer be allowed to undermine 
the truth of Scripture history by converting \t^ facts into fable; nor 
will their mischievous perversions of the statement of St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, pass without their antidote, in the admirable 
volume before us. Ascribing the character of allegory to historic 
narrative, with Philo of Alexandria, the Thera]>eutac, and the Essenes, 
and the Christian Fathers, ‘‘ we defeat the purpose for which the facts 
contained in it were recorded;” we consult our imagination, when we 
ought to consult our reason; and w^e riot in the orgies of a licentious 
mysticism, which shock all common sense, and transform the “ words 
of truth and soberness” into the most contemptible absurdities, not to 
say, damnable heresies," 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the admirable sentiments of 
our learned author relative to the interpretation of types; and we 
recommend this portion of his labours, which our limits forbid us to 
quote, to the special notice of the biblical student, who w^ould not be 
deceived by the fond vagaries of men, who in every resemblance think 
they see a type, and in every fanciful similitude a symbol! As a type 
must have been designed from the beginning to prefigure its anti-type 
(the connexion between them hemg pre-ordained and inherent), the reality 
of such previous design must depend upon the authority of Christ and 
his Apostles, When they have shown us the existence of the type, we 
may consider its prophetic character; for when two distant events are 
designedly connected, the one being by ordination indicative of the 
other, “ the one is no less prophetic of the other, than a verbal 
declaration that the thing, which forms the anti-type, w^ould in due 
season be accomplished.” (Lect. VII. p. S8£.) Having beautifully 
applied his principles to the interpretation of types, the Bishop 
illustrates them by the examples of baptism and the Lord’s supper — 
this prefigured by the Paschal lamb— i/iai by the passage through the 
lied Sea. After a • short digression, — relating to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, which we think quite conclusive on the con- 
troversy — the Bishop proceeds to the consideration of prophecies 
delivered in words, with the same wise cautions, that characterised his 
steps in the interpretation of prophecies delivered \yy jhmg^; that 
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“ the sure word of prophecy” may not be exposed to suspicion by the 
discordant and various constructions of unlearned commentators, who 
would expound authors without a kno|vledge of their language^ with- 
out regard to their situation and circumstances — without weighing the 
different ceras in which they lived. The ambiguity of prophecy is not 
in the text of the prophets, but in the ignorance of rccsh interpreters. 
Our author applies his general principles of exposition to the prO’- 
phetic, as well as to the other parts of the sacred volume : 

For whether we interpret prophecy, on the supposition that the words were 
chosen hy the jjrojjhet, or interpret prophecy on the supposition that the words 
were chosen by the Ilohj Spirit^ we must on either suppogitioii apjdy the same 
rules of interpretation.^ — I^ect. Vlll.p. 405. 

Having laid down liis general remarks on the exposition of propliccy, 
tlic llishop introduces the particular consideration of the predictions 
which relate to tlie Messiah, as being, not merely by way of accom- 
7nodation — not merely by fortuitous parity of circumstances,— but 
literally, strictly, and directly, prophetic of his foreseen appearance, 
manifestly giving witness to him. In the selection of his examples, 
tlic learned Professor follows Bishop Chandler, upon whom he passes 
a merited eulogiiim. For these examjdes we? refer our readers to 
Bishop Marsh’s ninth Lecture. 

An inquiry into the foundation of secondary senses, ascribed to 
Hebrew prophecy, forms the subject of the tenth Lecture. And the 
grand difficulty is to ascertain w^hat the secondary meaning really is : — 
and the very existence of such prophecy must be established. 

Before we can begin to argue about its accomplishment. Nor is there any 
analogy, as some eminent wTiters have maintained, between the interpretation 
of an allegory and the interpretation of a proj)hccy with a double sense, llie 
ingenious system of Warbnrton, wuth regard to prophecies of this description, is 
surrounded with insurmountable difhculties, and is totally irreconcileahle with 
the notion of predictions, which foretell the coming of Christ in a primary sense. 
— Lect. X. p. 450. 

The two concluding Lectures embrace the history of biblical inter- 
pretation to' the present century, and are replete with most interesting 
details. 

Having made a rapid survey of this portion of the Lectures of the 
learned Bishop of Peterborough, so as to afford our readers a pretty 
accurate notion of their contents, and of the author’s style, we take 
our Icav# of the venerable Prelate. And though he “ has passed the 
age of threescore years and ten,” (Preface, p. 10.) and would fain 
retire from the prosecution of literary labours, exclaiming in the 
language of the poet, 

“ tardA vires minuente senect&, 

Me quoque donari jam rude, tempus erat;” 

Ovid. Trist. 4. § 24. 

we ar^unwilling to despair of seeing the three remaining branches 
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of divinity completed by the same masterly hand, to which we are 
indebted% for the admirable work, which we have thus attempted 
to analyse. “ Ita enim SenecUis honesta est, si se ipsa dcfcndit, si 
jus suum retinct, si ncmini emancipata est, si usque ad extremum 
spiritum vindicct jus suum: ut enim adolescentcm, in quo senile 
aliquid, sic senem, in quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo; quod si 
sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, animo nunquam erit '^ — Cic, de 
Senect, § XL 

♦— 

Art. II,— The Nullity of the Roman Faith, By the Rev, John 
Garbett, M. a. London: Murray, 1828. 9«. 6d. 

We hail with joy the appearance of this work. We regard it as a 
sign that the educated part of the community will now take some 
little interest in examining the tenets of the Church of Rome, and the 
grounds of reason and Scripture on which we have separated from 
her communion. The controversy has of late been confined to cheap 
tracts circulated by the Romish priests, and replied to in many 
instances by methodist preachers ; and we have before us publications 
of this kind, where from the artifices of one party, and the ignorance 
of the other, the Protestant cause, as in some late public injudicious 
discussions, has profited little, if any thing, by the exertion of its 
advocates. The truth is that the fallacy of the Romish system had 
been so thoroughly exposed in all its branches by our earlier divines, 
and the attempts to refute their positions so utterly abortive, that 
there seemed to be no room for any new treatise on the subject. 
The poisonous tree, having been felled to the ground, was considered 
to be no longer an object of watchful attention ; whilst its noxious 
roots, still struggling for life, have secredy sprung up and ensnared 
the ignorant and unwary. 

The case, however, is now somewhat altered. The Romish clergy, 
in our own country at least, have taken up a new line of proceeding, 
and have endeavoured to accommodate their most obnoxious tenets to 
that spirit of active though not always sound enquiry which is the 
characteristic of our own times. A plausible writer on their side 
seems to have conceived that by this means he might put an end to 
religious controversy, and by a liberalized view of the infallibility of 
his church, persuade us to refer ^11 our religious differences to this 
tender and maternal guidance. Hence has arisen a necessity for 
renewed defences of '‘bur faith, and fresh elucidation of the grounds 
on which we hold the Church of Rome to be unscriptural in her 
doctrine, and unfit to be entrusted with the care of human ||Ouls. 
And we trust that the occasion will call forth some of the dimnant 
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strength of those various able divines amongst us, who are well versed 
in the whole history of Romish corruption. * 

The work before us is written in a forcible style. The reasoning is 
jiist, the illustrations good, and there pervades the work a spirit of 
candour untainted with any affectation of groundless concessions. It 
is constructed in the form of a dialogue between Orthodox and Phi- 
lodox, and is designed to overthrow the pretended infallibility of the 
Church of Rome, as well by combating the fallacious arguments on 
which it is founded, as by the exposition of various particulars in 
which that church has grossly erred. On the first head we have 
fairly stated a plea for infallibility which has satisfied many a convert 
to the Church of Rome, 

Would it not have been better that all men should have been secured from 
error; that neither heresy should obtain, nor sin exist? So to our finite reason 
it appears. Yet we may not doubt, that all will ultimately redound far more to 
the glory of Him “ of whom and to whom are all things,” than if such oblicpiities 
had never corrupted a universe of light and beauty. Resignation, patience, and 
holy confidence ; mercy, loving-kindness, and self-denial, are virtues peculiar to 
li fallen state; yet these arc they which “work out a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; ” a reward, more excellent than man, unfallen, should 
have attained. Cod is glorified, above all, in the stupendousness of his mercy. 
That mercy hath fallen sinners for its olgect. Hence we are told that over the 
mysteries of redemption even angels arc suspended in astonishment of praise. 
Wc know not the depth cither of the wi-tdom or goodness of God. It is his to 
give as his all- wise pleasure dictates; it is ours to receive and adore; to be 
thankful and obey : not presumptuously to arraign what /a*, by empty supposition 
oiwhat might to he. 

But I forbear with one suggestion. If we are to proceed indulging vague 
imaginations, may wc not ask whether schisms and divisions, disgraceful as they 
are, are more injurious to the Church than the prevalence of vice and wicked- 
ness m its members? Lamentable as are the consequences of error in faith, is 
it more hateful than licentiousness in the sight of him who “is of purer eyes than 
to beliold iniquity” without abhorring it? Would that the Roman Church had 
always shewed as much zeal ugamst heresy of conduct as she has towards 
obliquity of opinion. — P. 30. 

Herein, indeed, lies the most serious objection to the Romish 
system, that it has an inherent tendency to encourage ungodliness of 
life, by offering so many substitutes for true holiness as means of 
pleasing God through Christ. Such are those unscriptural ordinances 
and inventions which our author proceeds to expose, as the mass, 
penance, indulgences, purgatory, and invocation of saints and angels. 
This mischievous result is ably traced home by Mr. G. to the sacri- 
fice of the mass,— that ceremony which Dr. Milner pronounces to be 
“ the most sublime and excellent act of religion which man can offer 
up to his Creator.” 

Be the offerer who he may, therefore, the most welcome of all sacred duties is 
performed to God. A man procures a mass to be said ; and by so doing, be he 
ever so vile, he performs a service, “the most acceptable to his Creator.” And 
be it, that whilst he lives, his immorality may put some obstacle to the effect of 
this/ftirlucb it is not clear how he can possib^ do), yet wheh he is dead, and his 
legac^^^f^Cures constant masses to be said mr his soul, his immorality can no 
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longer cast a stumbling-block in the way ; lie is beyond the power of sinning 
more. There is daily offered up for him, and through him, the most accepter 
ble offering ” that the Creator can receive ; — an offering in itself of all-sufficient 
merit, expiatory and propitiatory fot the sins and offences of the person for whom 
it is offered; for the removing of jdl penalties, satisfactions, &c. as the Council of 
Trent teaches : and very consistently, — for it cannot be that infinite satisfaction 
should not be infinitely satisfactory, where there is no disqualification in the way. 

Is it possible that such a doctrine should be other than a fruitful source of 
impiety and vice ? derogating from the infinite and alone sacrifice of the cross ; 
turning man from the Creator, to the creature ; from the Intercessor in heaven 
to the intercessor on earth; from practical holiness of life, from “ working out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling," to a,depcndancc on the work of 
others; leddiifg him to live in the lust of his ii^linations here, with the hope, 
and in fact the positi ve assurance of an all-sufficient sacrifice being daily a])plicd 
for him after death, provided he hath wherewith to purchase it. — P. 183. 

One other extract wc are tempted to make on the subject of com- 
munion in one kind. 

Philodox. 

But was i(^not fronr respect to the sacrament that the abstraction of the cup 
took place, "to preserve it from the danger of irrevereiico as the multitude of 
communicants increased? 

Orthodox. 

How came it that this irreverence was never once remedied for twelve 
centuries, until transUbstantiation came up ? Are the abuses of men to anmd the 
ordinances of God ; and the faithful to be deprived of s])u*itual food because the 
unfaithful tramj)le it under foot ? Cctuld any abuses be move gross than those in 
the (church at Corinth ? Yet St. Pauljdid not attempt to deprive them of their 
portion of the holy table. Has the number of communicants ever equalled that 
in the primitive days; when at each assembling of Christians it was administered, 
and by all received ? Moreover, co\dd not our Lord provide against profanation 
as well as the fathers of Constance and Trent ? What right has man, under any 
pretence, to set aside the institution of Christ, and to defraud his neighbour of 
that spiritual nourishment which the Bcdeemer hath fuiTiished to sustain the 
souls of his people m their weary pilgrimage through a vale of danger and 
temptation? It were a waste of words to dwell longer upon this. Discussion 
may obscure but cannot elucidate that which is light as day to all who have 
“their senses exercised to discern both good and evil." You have admitted 
that if the Roman Church is proved to err in any one point of faith, her pretence 
to infallible direction falls to the ground. 

PllILODOX. 

The consequence seems unavoidable; because if she ^an err in a single 
matter of faith, the basis of assured dependance is destroyed. 

Orthodox. 

On this point then, to use the forcible language of Bishop J cwel, “ her heresy 
may be seen, felt, handled with the hands and fingers." If she had never erred 
in any thing else, in this she hath erred ; foully and essentially erre(L If no 
other violation of God’s law was proved against her, yet in this she is convicted 
by her own lips. Here slie stands alone in solitary defiance of the ordinance of 
her Lord, and of Catholic tradition. It becomes a solemn duty with^very "one 
who entrusts his salvation to what Chiist hath done and appointed, and whose 
eyes are open to behold the truth, to quit a church, living in barefaced viola- 
tion of the divine deerpe. For it is not simply that she herself intermits 
obedience, which would be bad enough, but that all who “assert" and maintain 
the duty of obeying, and the imLawfidness of disobeying what Christ hath com- 
manded, are heretics “ driven out" from her fold. It is not a topic on which 
God is silent, and Rome hath spoken. But He hath decreed, and idie hath 
forbidden. What ^CAhaiffi ordained, she hath denounced. “ WhodUf^tab it 
be right to hearken unto her more than unto God, judge ye." — 
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Art. III . — A VisH to the Seven Churches of Asia; with an Excursion 
into Pisidia ; containing Remarks on the Geography and Antiquities 
of those Countries^ a Map of the Author's Route, and numerous 
Inscriptions. By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, British Chaplain 
at Smyrna, London: Rodwell, 1^8. pp. 340. 

A VISIT to the Seven Churches has been, as Mr, Arundell observes, 
a common recreation with the Smyrna Chaplains ; accordingly, in 
1826 he followed the example of his predecessors, and set out in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr. Hartley. The objects which particularly 
engaged his attention were, the satisfaction of the anxiety which 
he felt to visit “ places so endeared to the heart of every Christian 
“ the discovery of the actual site of Colosse the determination 
of the course of the Lycus, mentioned in Herodotus ; tlie existence of 
the salt lake of Anava ; and the sites of Sagalassus and Apameia ; 
points which had previously engaged the attention of Col. Leake, and 
some of which had been left untouched hy Chandler, Smith, Tournc- 
fort, &c. Wc have read the journals of his first and second journey 
with attention in the leisure of a con^nental seclusion, and can con- 
scientiously assert that its title-page has held out no pledge which is 
not redeemed in the body of the work. 

Of late we have had many treatises in illustration of the prophetical 
denunciations of Scripture ; yet few of them have shed more light upon 
those records of accomplished wrath — the ruins of ancient glory, — 
than shines forth from the pages of those indefatigable travellers who 
first braved the dangers of the desert, and set the example which, 
during the last two centuries, has been so often followed. It may be 
that there is a double woe in the oblivion which has shrouded the 
annals of those mighty cities, once so famous, and now so wretched ; and 
that the moral and religious lesson to be read amongst the crumbling 
relics of fallen greatness is of deeper consequence, from the impossi- 
bility of piercing that eternal darkness which surrounds their history. 
The fearful judgment which has been accomplished against Babylon 
and Tyre, appears more awful when it is discovered how unable even 
the most learned of their visitors has been to discover more of them 
than what conjecture leads imagination to determine as the site of 
their existence. With Egypt and Jerusalem the case is somewhat 
different, since prophecy is yet held over them in unaccomplished 
wrath. But with regard to the churches mentioned by St. John, 
there is a greater interest excited, and a ten-fold sympathy elicited, 
when it is remembered that however we may marvel at God’s dealings 
with thei cities of the heathen, our hearts are called upon to tremble 
at the hlg W OPs in the book of Revelations—** He that hath an ear, let 
voii*X^ov*vni. S s 
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him hear what the Spirit sailh unto the Churches,*^ — when we consider 
haw those Churches heard and were rewarded. 

It was with feelings of this ^nature that we opened Mr. Arundell’s 
work^ and when we came 'to the following splendid exordium of his 
remarks on Ephesus, we were induced to think that we had fallen on 
a book of abundant value. 

What would have been the astonishment and grief of the beloved Apostle 
and Timothy, if they could have foreseen that a time would come when there 
would be in Ephesus neither angel, nor church, nor city ; when the great city 
would become “ heaps, a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness; a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of m.an pass thereby !” Once 
it had an idolatrous temple, celebrated for its magnificence as one of the wonders 
of the world; and the mountains of Corissus and Prion re-echoed the shouts 
of ten thousand tongues, “ Great is Diana of the hjphesians!” Once it had 
Christian temples almost rivalling the pagan in splendour, wherein the image 
that fell from J upiter lay prostrate before the cross, and as many tongues, moved 
by the Holy Ghost; made public avowal that “ Great is the Lord Jesus!’* 
Oficc it had a bishop, the angel of the church, 'fimothy, the beloved disciple of 
St. John; and tradition reports that it was honoured with the last days of both 
these great men, and of the mother of our Lord. Some centuries passed on, 
and the altars of J esus were again thrown down to make way for the delusions 
of Mahomet; the cross is removed from the dome of the church, and the 
crescent glitters in its stead ; while within, the keble is substituted for the altar. 
A few years more, and all may be silence in the mosejue and in the church ! 
A few unintelligible heaps of stones, with some mud cottages untenanted, are 
all the remains of the great city of tlio Ephesians! Tlie busy hum of a mighty 
population is silent in death! “Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandize, 
thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
dize, and all thy men of war, are fidlcii.” Even the sea has retired from the 
scene of desolation, and a pestilential morass, covered with mud and rushes, 
has succeeded to the waters which brought up the ships laden with merchandize 
from every country. — Pp. 26, 27. 

The account given of the present state of Ephesus, taken from 
Chandler, and Smith, and Chishull, and Lake, &c., is too long for 
insertion : but it may be summed up in this passage. 

I was at Ephesus in January, 1821; the desolation was then complete: a 
Turk, whose shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and a single Greek, composed 
the entire population; some Turcomans excepted, whose black tents were 
pitched among the ruins. The Greek revolution, and the predatory excursions 
of the Samiotes, in great measure accounted for this total desertion. There is 
still, however, a village near, probably the same which Chishull and Van 
Egmont mention, having four Wlindred Greek houses.— Pp. 56, 57. 

Of the state of Laooicea we give these extracts. 

“ Laodicea,” says Dr. Smith, “ (called by the Turks Eski-hissar, or the Old 
Castle,) a city of Lydia, according to the geography of the ancients, is situated 
upon six or seven hills, taking up a vast compass of ground. To the north and 
north-east of it runs the river Lycus, at about a mile and a half distance, but 
more nearly watered by two little rivers, Asopus and Caper; whereef the one 
18 to the west, the other to the south-east; both which pass into the Lycus, and 
that into the Maeander. It is now utterly desolated, and without any inhabi- 
tant, except wolves, and jackals, and foxes; but the ruins show What 
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it has been formerly, the three tlieatrea and the circus adding much to the 
sti'iteliness of it, and arguing its greatness.” — Pj). 85, 86. 

“ It is an old observation, that the country^ about the Mseander, the soil being 
light and friable, and full of salts generating inflammable matter, was under- 
mined by fire and water, Hence it abounded in hot springs, whicl;, after 
passing under gi-ound from the reservoirs, appeared on tlie mountain, or were 
found bubbling up in the plain or in the mud of the river; and hence it was 
subject to frequent earthquakes; the nitroufi vapour compressed in the cavities, 
and sublimed by heat or fennentation, bursting its prison with loud explosions, 
iigitating the atmosphere, and shaking the earth and waters with a violence as 
extensive as destructive; and hence, moreover, the pestilential grottoes, which 
had subterraneous communications with each other, derived their noisome 
effluvia ; and serving as smaller vents to these furnaces or hollows, were re- 
garded as apertures of hell, as passages for deadly fumes* rising up from the 
realms of Pluto. One or more of these mountains, perhaps, has burned ; and it 
may be suspected, that the surface of the country, Laodicea in particular, has, in 
some places, been formed from its own bowels.” To a country such as this, 
how awfully appropriate is the messiige of the Apocalypse : “ I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot; 1 would thou wert cpld or hot. So then, 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 1 will spue thfe out of iny 
mouth.” — Pp. 8Q, 60. 

Of PlIILADELriIIA : 

Wc arrived at Allah Sher, the ancient Philadelphia, at a quarter before eleven, 
entering the town through chasms in the old wall, but which, being built of 
small stones, did not appear to be much older, if so ancient, than the days of 
the lower empire; the passage through the streets was filthy in the extreme, 
though the view of the place, as we approached it, was extremely beautiful, and 
well entitled to the appellation of the “fair city.” — Pp. 167, 168. 

We walked through the town, and up to the hill on which formerly stood the 
Acropolis; the houses were mean in the extreme, and we saw nothing on the 
hill but some walls, evidently of much more modem date than either the times 
of the Roman, or even the lower empire. On an adjoining hill, separated from 
the first by a deep fosse or a narrow ravine, were similar fragments of walls, but 
we observed a few rows of large square stones just appearing above the surface 
of the ground. The view from these elevated situations was magnificent in the 
extreme; highly cultivated gardens and vineyards lay at the back and sides of 
the town, and before it, one of the most extensive and richest plains in Asia. 
Tlie Turkish name, Allah Slier, “ the city of God,” reminded me of the 
Psalmist — “ Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion,” &c. There is an aflecting 
resemblance in the present condition of both these once highly-favoured “ cities 
of God;” the glory of the temple is departed from both; and though the candle- 
stick has never been removed from Philadelphia, yet it emits but a glimmering 
light, for it has long ceased to be trimmed with the pure oil of the sanctuary. 
We returned through a different part of the town, and though objects of much 
curiosity, were treated witli civility, confirmi|}g Chandler's observations, that 
the Philadelphians are a “ civil people.” It was extremely pleasing to see a 
number of turtle-doves on the roofs of the houses; they were well associated 
with the n§me of Philadelphia. The storks retain possession still of the walls 
of the city, as well as the roofs of many of the houses. 

We called upon the Bishop at three o’clock, who received us with much kind 
attention. He had given us an invitation at our first meeting in Sairikeuy, 
and the request of the aga was almost unnecessary. At five o’clock we accom- 
panied hipi to his church. It Was Palm-Sunday, and the service extremely 
long. I could not hclj) shedding tears, at contrastmg this unmeaning mummery 
with ,the pure worship of primitive times, which, probably, had been offered 
on site of the present church. A single pillar, evidently belondng to 

^ structure, reminded me of Uie reward of victory promised to the 
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faithful member of the cliurch of Philadelphia. “ Him that ovcrcometh will 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall no more go out: and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God,” 
&;c.— Pp. 168—170. 

The* Christian population is on the increase, the Turkish on the 
decrease at Philadelphia. The account ends with the following 
passage from Gibbon, in illustrsltion of Rev. iii. 10. 

“ At a distance from the soa, forgotten by the emperor, encompassed on all 
sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom 
above fourscore years, and, at length, capitulated with the proudest of the 
Ottomans, in ,1390. Among the Greek colonics and clmrchcs of Asia, Phila- 
delpliia is still erect— a column in a scene of ruins.” — P. 175. 

The author writes thus of Sardis : 

Sardis, the capital of Lydia, identified with the names of Croesus, and Cyrus, 
and Alexander, and covering the plain with her tlmusands of inhabitants, and 
tens of thousands of men of war; — ^great even in the days of Augustus; — ^ruined 
by earthquakes, and restored to its importance by the munificence of Tiberius; — 
Christian Sardis, ofiferiug her hymns of thanksgiving for deliverance from pagan 
persecution, in the magnificent temples of the Virgin and Apostle; — Sardis, 
again fallen under the yoke of a false religion, but still retaining her numerous 
population, and powerful defence, only five hundred years ago : — what is Sardis 
now? “Her foundations are fallen; her walls arc thrown down.” “She sits 
silent in darkness, and is no loTiger called the lady of kingdoms.” “ How doth 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people!” A few mud huts, inhabited by 
Turkish herdsmen, and a mill or two, contain all the present population of 
Sardis. The only members of the church of Sardis are two Greek servants to 
the Turkish miller; and how little operative the spirit of primitive Christianity 
is on one at least of these men, will be subsequently shewn. — Pp. 177, 178. 

Previous to quitting Sardis, 1 was deeply afiected by an instiuicc of bad 
principle in one of the two Christians at Sardis. 1 was anxious to send a letter 
to Smyrna, and requested this man simply to forw^ard it by one of the numerous 
caravans, which arc almost hourly passing before the mill door, and, as an 
inducement, offered to give him a Greek Testament. 1 had made the same 
man a present last December. He flatly and surlily refused to do it; wliile a 
Turk, who accidentally came in at the moment, voluntarily offered to convey it„ 
and he was as good as his word. — P. 184. 

The appearance of Thyatira (says our author) as we approached k, was 
that of a very long line of cypresses, poplars, and other trees, amidst which 
appeared the.|^narets of severm mosques, and the roofs of a few houses at the 
right. On 'the left, a view of distant hills, the line of whii^i continued over the 
town; and at the right, adjoining the town, was a low hill, with two ruined 
windmills. 

Thyatira is a large place, arid abounds with shojis of every description. The 
population is estimated at three hundred Greek houses (the papas told us five 
hundred), thirty Armenian, and one thousand Turkish; nine mosques, one 
Armenian, and one Greek church. We visited the latter; it was a wretchedly 
poor place, and so much under the level of the church-yard, as to require five 
steps to descend into it. The priest told us that the Bishop of Ephesus is the 
Apxieptvs of Thyatira. We intended to give him a Testament, but he seemed 
so insensible of its worth, tliat we reserved it, as it was our only remaining 
copy, and bestowed it ^erwards much better. — Pp. 188, 189. 

As a paraBel to this instance, we take another passage ^rom the 
second journey, apeaking of Adala or in the road to 'jpiyatira 

from Koolah.' 

In the comer of the khan is a small clRirch, resorted toTcm the 
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Greeks of the iieigliboiirhood (for there are none in Adtila), and who arc single 
men, principally employed as gardeners. A priest from Salickly, and other 
places nearer Smyrna, occasionally officiates. I went into the church, and 
found a single Greek, who had just before Arrived on horseback, earnest at his 
devotions, if devotion consists in making numerous prostrations, crosses, &c., 
before each of the pictures on the screen. I invited him to my room, and 
otfered him a 'restament; but he was quite indifferent »to the offer, and, in effect, 
actually refused it, though lie knew it to be the Gospel, and understood me 
wlicn I read to him the fourth chapter of St. John. I then requested him to 
give it to the priest for the use of the church. He declined to do so, and 1 was 
obliged to leave it myself in the fchurch. So near Sardis, only five hours 
distant, and little more from Philadelphia, in so little estimation is the word of 
God held! The Greeks here, with few exceptions, know not their own lan- 
guage, but speak Turkish. — Pp. 209, 270. • 

Of Pergamus there is not so full an account as we anticipated : but it 
contains some interesting particulars resjjecting the ruins of the church 
of Agios 7"^eoZo^o5,‘suppposed to be older than the Apocalypse. 

The internal division into aisles was made by two rows of granite columns, 
the spoils of former temples, fragments of which abound^ Upon them rested 
tlie galleries for tlie women level with the windows. The tribune, or altar, is 
embowed, and on cither side, at ten yards distance, is a cupola, finishing a room 
of forty feet diameter, and more than a hundred feet high, both which, retaining 
their domes, exceed the other walls about five yards. Ihe whole length is two 
hundred and twenty-five feet. It is constructed with brick, and pieces of 
marble for ornament, and is, excej)ting St. Sophia at Constantinople, what 
conveys the best idea of the Christian churclies on the Greek model. The 
doors, as Smith says, are very high ; cljjposite to which is a great nicchio or 
cavity in the wall; and a vault underneath sustained by a great pillar. "I’liis 
vault is at present a workshop for coarse pottery. Tradition says, that upon 
the capture of Constantinople, this church was converted to a mosque, a 
minaret being built at its north-east end; and a ridiculous story is told of its 
being as quickly disused in consequence of a miraculous change of position in 
the door of this minaret, which, fronting as it ought to do in the evening, was 
found the following morning to have turned completely round. One of the 
circular rooms appeared to have been used as a church much after this period; 
the recess for the altar, which Smith calls a nicchio, and the marble steps still 
remain ; and it seems the Turks still permit the Greeks to enter it, for I saw a 
dirty lamp hanging before some wretched paper saints. There is another 
ancient church in the town, that of St. Sophia, now a mosque. From the size 
of the stones, it appears to-be of very remote antiquity; I f^ould be almost 
inclined to believe earlier than the time of St. John. My conductor, a Greek, 
assured me tliat its prostitution to a mosque occurred as recently as fifteen 
years ago, before which the service of the Greek church was regularly per- 
formed m it; but this is altogether at variance with Smith’s account, who says 
that it was a mosque in his time. Outside the south door stands an octagonal 
base or pediment, of which I could not understand the use, unless it supported a 
fountain or a baptistery. — Pp. 287 — 289. 

The pbpulation seems to increase, amounting to upwards of 15,000, 
“ of which, fifteen hundred are Greeks, two hundred Armenians, who 
• have a church, and about a hundred Jews, with ^ synagogue.*^ (p. 290.) 
TheCamous vase at Pergamus did not much interest our Author : 
we have seen a more particular account in the jottrnal of a recent 
traveller, which we would willingly transfer, did the space allotted 
permit. 

pa account of Smyrna; perhaps the author thought it 
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sufficiently well known to require no further history ; or, perchance, 
the idea of its being liis home rendered him less inclined to describe 
it. But the work, we are told »in the Preface, was not intended for 
publication exactly in its present form. 

Our limits have altogether prevented our taking any notice of the 
many interesting circumstances * alluded io in the progress of the 
journey. We must take leave however to add a few memoranda by 
way of appendix. The following account of the present Bishop of 
Asia is very interesting : 

Wc were surprised to see a number of Greeks about the klian (of Sainkeuy) ; 
it proved tliat they were in attendance upon tlie Bishop of Pliiladelidiia, who is 
also Bishop of Laodicca, llierapolis, Khonas, &:c., find wjis here on a general 
visitation of his diocese. He sent one of his priests with a polite request that 
we would call upon him, which we did after dinner, remaining with him an 
hour. We were much better pleased with him than the Bishop of Heliopolis; 
lie was extremely intelligent, and gave us mucli information. His jiriests 
waited on him w'ith respect, but without servility. We entered his apartment 
during the performance of the evening service, which there seemed a great 
anxiety to despatch as speedily as possible: the prayers were unintelligible, from 
the rapidity with which they were uttered, and in the repetition of Kvpie, Kupte, 
Kvpi€ cXcf^o-oi/, gabbled fifty times in less than a minute, it was difficult to 
recognize the awful and affecting supplication, “ Lord, have mercy upon us." 

His apartment resembled rather that of a Pasha on his march, than of the 
peaceful messenger of the gospel of ))eace. Handsomely mounted guns, pistols 
and sabres, with splendid horse furnibire, were hung round the walls of the 
room — it reminded me of the early times of Europe ; and of a print which 1 
have seen of the armour of the Bishop of Beauvais, presented to the Pope 
by order of Richard I. — Pp. 74, 75. 

The following passage is interesting on other accounts : but 
especially after the perusal of the splendid volume of poor Clapperton 
and Denham : — 

I saw a few medals; they were all of Selge and Perga; while examining them, 

I was suqirised to bo addressed by a Turk in bad English and good Italian. 
He afterwards paid us a visit at the khan, when 1 found he was a slave- 
})i*oprietor, conducting about a dozen males and females, then in 41 adjoining 
apartment, to Constantinople for sale. He told us he came from Egypt, but 
that these unhap])y victims were from Barbary ; their colour^ however, bespoke 
them natives of the interior of Africa; and the man admitted, that not unfre- 
quently he had slaves from even beyond Timbuctoo. The price in Egypt was 
from sixty to seventy dollars; while at Constantinople, it varied from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand piastres ; that is, at the present exchange, from one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and seventy dollars. They had been 
landed at Kakava, to the westward of Satulia; and bad been ten diws in per- 
forming the journey to Bourdour, part of the road lying over immense moun- 
tains covered witli snow. We learnt that Memet Ali had a regular and constant 
communication with Constantinople by the same route; liis despatches being 
first conveyed by packet vessels to Kakava. A traffic in human flesh Jf, in anr^ 
shape, so revolting to the feelings of an Englishman, that he can scarce]^ think 
of it without strun^imtation ; and yet, afi^r all, the slave of a Turk ha« xnai^ 
advantages pi" ^e^ation above that of a Cliristian. I must be underiatpqMO 
mean slaves those we saw at Bourdour, professing the same fhitti. 

the year of jubilee amdng the Jews, the seventh year releases the 
the purchase is always made upon tfiat express condition^a colllfPii WO 
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enforced by tlic Koran. A Christian is not pennitted to purchase a Mahome- 
tan slave, at least not at Constantinople or Smyrna, though it is a frequent 

])ractice at Alexandria and Cairo. — Pp. 148, 149. 

* 

At p. 76, the author relates an incident which proves that the 
character of tlie Turcomauns has been misunderstood, as being defi- 
cient in affection: and at p. 106 there is mention of the courage of a 
4'nrk in descending a deep well to satisfy his thirst. At Isbarta the 
author found Armenians •printing cottons in the galleries of the khan: 
and at the same place a curious incident occurred : 

We retired to rest at an early hour, and in no long time I was awoke out of a 
sound sleep, by a voice exclaiming, “ What is this? what-ss it? — I have hold of 
a man’s hand, a man’s hand, really a man’s hand!” I was alarmed, for our 
apartment having no fastening to the door, it was not an impossible thing that, 
among the multitude of characters in the khan, some thief had crept in. 4’he 
alarm W'as quickly given, but it was almost as quickly discovered that it was 
the alarmist’s own hand, which he had grasped so firmly in tJie other as to 
occasion a stoppage of the circulation. Some Armenians, who slept in an 
adjoining apartment, se})arated only by a very thin partition, were sadly 
alarmed, and we heard one of tliem saying his prayers for a full hour afterwards 
with uncommon earnestness. — Pp. 120, 121. 

One successful result of the expedition of Mr. Arundell has been 
the discovery of the actual sites of Colosse, and of Apameia: — desi- 
derata in the geography of Asia Minor. The former of these places 
has now been determined to be at *Khonas, and the salt lake which 
Herodotus mentions fjera^v^Airafidac Kal Aao^Keiat^ hitherto unvisited, 
has been also explored. 

The volume contains many facts of great importance which we 
would gladly have mentioned : and in the notes there is a fund of 
geographical information, partly derived from that experienced tra- 
veller Col. Leake, and partly from the observations of Mr. Arundell. 
The inscriptions, which are numerous, have been copied with great 
care : but by some accident or other the numberings of them, and 
consequen^y their references also, are deficient. On the whole, the 
book is a valuable one ; and we doubt not the general reader will find 
as much amusement, as the classical student m\\ find instruction. 
The strong religious feeling of the author has tinged his nervous style 
with a delightful hue: and it is not the least of its recommendations 
that the account is given in language not only correct but graceful, 
and, at times, extremely eloquent. It was impossible for a mind so 
elegant al that of Mr. ArundelPs not to have been excited by the 
incidents which might befal him on a journey through a country so 
^tereflUting to the scholar and the Christian : and i £ occasionally we meet 
with t^'etitions of a favourite quotation from the Scriptures, (such as 
that from Isaiah xxxii. 2,) whiob as critics we maythfek too often 
— as well acquainted firith the feelings of a t]::|wel&^, we can for- 
recurrence of a thought, which, in a like that of 
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Asia, had much more consolation in it than most^men may think it 
capable of affording. 

The only fault we have to fiml, — and, with our peculiar views, it is a 
great one, — is that many va'gue and contradictory notions are put forth 
about the nature of the rocks and soils of the districts which the 
author traversed. It is a pity fhat so many opportunities have been 
lost of adding to tlie facts which geology has already accumulated on 
some of the most interesting points of scriptural enquiry. And 
although it may expose us to a charge of romantic enthusiasm, we 
believe it will be found that the great agents in the natural phenomena 
of the earth are vtry intimately connected with the penal lot of cities 
and empires recorded in the pages of scripture history.* Leaving 
this, however, as a matter of speculation, we regret Mr. Arundell had 
not a fuller acquaintance with the character of rocks, as he might then 
have satisfactorily determined the real nature of the incrustations of 
Pambouk, the chalk of DeenArc, and the volcanic rocks and mountains 
in the vicinity of Koolah. 

We now take leave of Mr. Arundell, hoping that we have done 
sufficient to recommend him in the eyes of our readers, whom we 
refer at once to his work for information in an interesting, and amuse- 
ment in a novel, field of inquiry : satisfied that they will receive as 
much pleasure in the perusal of the work as it has aflbrded us, the 
extent of which we leave them to decide. 
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The Book of Joh, in (he Words of the 
Authorised Versmi, arranged and 
pointed in general Corformifg with 
the Masorefical Text, Dublin : Curry 
and Co. 1828. 8vo. pp. 109. 

Tub principal feature in this work 
is, the adoption of what the Editor calls 
a hatf-pame in each line of every verse, 
which he has marked by a dot, placed 
like the Greek colon, at jthe top of the 
last letter of the word to which it is 
affixed. In the determination of this 
pause, he has been directed by the 
Masoretical punctuation, which not 
only divides the respective verses in 
couplets or triplets, but eveiy line into 
two distinct parts. Wh^t may be the 
precise nature of this pause, it is not 
easy to determi n^j but its utility is 


sufficiently obvious in pointing out the 
distinction, where the part of a line 
forms a parallel with part or the whole 
of another lino in tlie same or the pre- 
ceding verse; as, for instance, through- 
out the 114tli Psalm: 

1. When Israel went • out of Egypt; 
the house of Jacob * from a people of strange 
language ; 

2. Judah was ' his sanctuary; Israel * 
his dominion. 

3. The sea saw it ' and fled ; Jordan ’ 
was driven back. — P. xxii. 

So also in the first verse cf the 111th 
Psalm : 

I will praise the Lord * with my whole 
heart; In the assembly of the upri^t * aiV 
the congregation. That is, — I prill prsdse 
the Lord • with my whole heart; J mil 


* This ren;iark gaih^ 'confirmation by the nature of the facts stated by BucAiIhglllHn, 
in the account of hJs gallop through Mesopotamia, respecting the occurrei^ 
rocks : but Mr. B. is ftiHy as ignorant of geology as Mr. A. " ' " 
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praise the Lord in the Iflscmbly of the up- 
right * and 1 will praise the Lord in the 
congregation. — P. xxxii. 

The Editor has not followed Bishop 
Lowth and others in prinliiig each line 
separately; but has retained the usual 
form of the verse, as in the authorised 
version, and as establislied by the Ma- 
sorels. The words also of the English 
translation have been retained through- 
out, except where a slight alteration 
was rendered necessary by the change 
in their collocation, in which the order 
ol the Hehrew is followed as closely as 
the difierence of language will permit. 
By this means the majestic simplicity 
of the original is materially preserv’^ed; 
and, in many instances, the sense of a 
passage more accurately developed. 


/I Charge, delivered 1o Ihe Clergg of the 
Diovese of Salishurg, at the Primary 
I'isifathm of the Diocese, in August, 
1 S2G. With an Appendix. Tty Tho- 
mas Buiiguss, D. 1). Itishop of 
Salisbury. London : Rivingtons. 
1828. 8vo. pp. IGl. 

During the interval which has 
elapsed between the delivery and the 
])uhlication of this Charge, the h'anied 
and excellent Author has been em- 
ployed in more closely investigating 
the important subject of J ustifixation 
by faith only, upon which he had brief- 
ly treiited therein. The result of this 
investigation is an able Tract, conside- 
rably longer than the Charge itself, to 
which it is subjoined, in which the 
doctrine in question, as stated by Bp. 
Ihill in his Jlarrnonta Apostolica, is 
maintained and confirmed by an appeal 
to the Scriptures, to the works of Cran- 
mer and Hooker, and to the Homilies, 
Articles, and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. Besides this Tract, the 
Charge is accompanied by a Preface, 
in which the Strictures" of the Arch- 
deacon of Ely upon Dr. Daubeny's 
Vindication# of Bisliop liull are ex- 
amined and refuted; together with an 
Episcopal Letter to the Diocese of 
ill^isbi:^, in which the sources of 
error redp^^ting the doctrine of Jus- 
tification,^ pointed out in the Charge, 
are re^^tated and exemplified. Th® 
Chaise itself is one of the most tu- 
rning comprehensive wliich has 
lately h«;i||^^iyered at an Episcopal 
VIIT. . 


visitation ; embracing a variety erf 
points, both of doctrine and discipline, 
and, among the rest, a most able and 
in «omc degi’ee novel refutation of the 
Popish' claims of supremacy and infal- 
libility, founded upon Matt, xvi* 18, 19. 
To the whole is appended a collection 
of ecclesiastical pajiers, which will he 
found of considerable interest and value, 
more especially, however, to the can- 
didates for orders, and the clergy be- 
iieficed in his Lordship’s diocese. 

We had intended to enter somcAvhat 
at large into the sijbject of Juslification, 
as treated by th(‘ Reverend Prelate; 
but we have rather chosen, on after 
consideration, to refer our readers to 
the Bishop himself. Hiey will, we 
feel assured, be limply repaid by an 
attentive perusal of his pamphlet. 


The Churchman reminded concerning 
some inqiortant Doctrines and Duties 
of his J*rofesdon ; heiny a Diseourse 
and Reflections, tvith Notes and Illus^ 
trations. Jty ihe Rev. William A. 
, Holmcs, B. .a., Rector of Moyne and 
Kiklonagh, in the Diocese of Cashel, 
8(c. Sfc. Dublin : Curry dr Co. 1828, 
1^ 118. 

Tut: Discourse alluded to in this 
title, w'as delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Casliel, at the Visitation of 
the Archbishop, in August, 1827. ^J'hc 
preacher took his text from 1 'fini. iv. 
IG. “Take heed to thyself and unto 
thy doctrine; eontimie in them; form 
so doing thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” It is writ- 
ten throughout in a calm, manly, and 
di^ified style; and as an able expo- 
sition of the blessings of Protestantism, 
and of the claims of the Church of 
England and Ireland, is every way 
worthy of the attention and the praise 
of his brethren in the ministry, to 
whom its arguments and admonitions 
are addressed. 

The notes appended to the historical 
passages, are very useful in their infor- 
mation on pomts most interesting to 
those who are anxiously watching tlie 
progress of the Re^mation at home 
and abroad; and thJIrmniier in which 
the Apostle’s js ap])lied, 

may be learnt ftrdfti Ac following quo- 
tations: ■ 
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For how is it possible, I will ask, for a 
formalist, a man who knows nothing of the 
Church but its exterior, whose heart is not 
penetrated with the excellency of its spirit, 
and who rests in the mere letter und ex- 
ternal otdinance; how is it possible, I say, 
for him to perform its various offices with 
efficacy? How can he exhort the sinner 
to turn from iniquity, who is himself un> 
convinced of the heinous nature of sin ? 
How can he reclaim and bring in the re- 
lapsed, who is himself a viandcrcr, and 
excluded from the enclosure of the spiritual 
fold? Can he. confirm the weak and sup- 
port the declining Clvistian, who is him- 
self infected with deep debility ? Can he 
awaken the dormant and stir up the list- 
less, who himself sleejis upon his watch 
tower, and has his spiritual senses steeped 
in forgetfulness ? Can he. cheer the pros- 
pect, and give consolation to the dying or 
desponding, w'hose own horizon is dark 
and gloomy, or wliosc feet go down to the 
chambers of death — and must not such a 
man too fearfully realize the parable of the 
blind conductor of the blind? 

The very first step then required of us, 
as the foundation of fidelity, (for it is a 
duty which we owe to ourselves, our peo- 
ple, and our (Jod,) is, that we maintain our 
own spiritual life — that our lamps be 
trimmed and our lights burning, as be- 
coineth men who wait for their Lord, 
If we do not, believe it, my brethren, we 
are, at best, but pretenders. Our shallow 
mockery in the handling of holy things, 
will be seen through, more or less, even in 
this present world. By the avowed liber- 
tine and the unbeliever, who aim to de- 
stroy all true religion, on account of the 
abuses and deceptions of the times, we 
shall be arraigned of hypocrisy, and not 
unjustly too, for our Lord himself hath 
declared of all such, that in the life to 
come they shall have their portion with the 
hyjtoaites and unbelievers. — Pp. 45, 46. 

Nor let it be supposed that they can re- 
main long ill this state uninjured, even as 
to temporal interest; for when they fail to 
answer the proper ends of their institution, 
they are uniformly treated, even by the 
men of the world, as a burden upon the 
community: And when that is the case, 
how tremendous is the array of enemies 
which rises up to oppose them? Infi- 
delity, which makes use of their inconsis- 
tencies as her best vantage ground, in her 
attacks, upon all religion — sectarism, which 
triumphs in so imposing and seductive 
van aigument against the Church — envy, 
which scowls with baleful look upon the 
rank and estimation to which they arc 
exalted in the state ^detraction, which 


walks hand in hand with her, and lends 
her powerful aid to darken and depress — 
hut above all — avarice, avarice, the master 
passion, and principal enemy, by which, 
as he looks with covetous eye upon the 
patrimony of the clergy, all the rest are 
secretly supported, abetted, and set on. 
And such, my brethren, are the causes — 
these are precisely the agents which his- 
tory declares in former days, to have 
wrought the downfall of Churches, when 
it has pleased God to give sentence against 
them, on account of their liikew^armness 
or their crimes — agents which are awa- 
kened to tenfold activity by our irreligious 
supineness, but which become inert and 
powerless, whilst we are endowed with 
spiritual grace and strength — so true it is, 
that wilhoiiL continued piety and virtue, 
the clergy cannot long maintain their 
ground: deserted by the providence of 
God, their only sure support, they must 
fall. According lo the words of our Sa- 
viour Christ — “ they arc the salt of the 
earth deprived of savour, and are thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be trodden 
down under foot of men.” — Pp. 50, 51. 

The* “ Reflections ” are upon the 
cloetriiies of Predestination and Elec- 
tion, alluded to in the above Sermon; 
where the author speaks of the con- 
duct of the Cliurcli of Geneva, and the 
influence of Calvinistic principles ge- 
nerally, to do away with tlic comforts 
of the (iospel. They tire too long to 
notice here in full; but it may be rigid 
to say, that the great questions, and 
their subordinale ones, are treated in 
a scholar-like and siinjile manner, — 
that the reasoning is, on tlie whole, 
clear and forcible, — and that concise- 
ness lias been a great object with the 
learned writer. We know not how 
far his conclusions will convince, — ^but 
on one or two points, such as the Onyhi 
of Evily and the Trinityy we think he 
has spoken too imperatively. The 
origin of evil he makes to he the per- 
version of the free-will, and that Satan 
fell into rebellion by pride; but the 
question how the free-wTl was thus 
pen’'erted, and how pride arose, is, 
though at the bottom of the whole, 
untouched. After all, it is a question 
never likely to be settled oii tliis side 
eternity; and all the.divitie can do, is 
to defend the justice, thqu^ he can- 
not explain the of 

the Almighty. We mtli# leave 
to add the concluding of the 
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work; and in so doing, to recommend 
the volume to the student who desires 
a refutation of Popisli wickedness and 
Protestant errors, and generally to all 
who seek arguments in favour of our 
own united and almost perfect Church. 

Tlie period is not far distant, when, 
under Divine Providence, the united Church 
shall appear the most effective instrument 
for spreading pure Christianity, not only 
in these realms, but throughout the world. 
In this character she lias already begun to 
develop herself; and if this be the case, is 
it not of the utmost importance that she 
should be preserved pure in doctrine, as she 
is energetic in zeal ; and that all her mem- 
bers should appear, in this imporlant m.it- 
ter, without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing? Should this end be promoted by 
any exertion of mine, — and I here declare 
it to be, if not the first, yet certainly a 
principal motive for making my sentiments 
public, — then shall 1 feel amply lepaid for 
my efforts, even though I should undeserv- 
edly encounter rcmonstiance or hostility. 

It is my humble hope, iujwever, that 
those anticipations may yet prove un- 
founded ; for when it is considered, that 
my shafts have been levelled at errors in 
opinion only, and that 1 have endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to consider them sepa- 
lately from the persons that have been 
brought up in them: when I declare, that 
I have lived in habits of cordial intimacy 
with men of all the religious persuasions 
common in this country, even of those 
which I have felt it my duty in the fore- 
going discourse, to represent as necessary 
for us to guard against: and that whilst 1 
have admired them for their manners, I 
have also esteemed them for their virtues, 
as having given examples of the strictest 
honour and highest integrity in their con- 
duct in life: when this is the case, I do 
trust that I shall obtain credit with them, 
if not for the soundness of my judgment, 
at least for the purity of my motives, so 
that if overtaken in a fault, 1 may meet 
witH a candid and a righteous judgment, 
and if I shall have effected a good, I may 
not be envied the meed of approbation. — 
Pp. 147, 148. 


The Doctrine of General Redemption 
comidered^ with regard to the influ- 
ence vjhich the Belief or Denial of it 
has on the Profession and Practice of 
Christkmty. — A Sermon, preached 
oit Chichester Cathedral, De^, \Qth, 
1B2^ wiUi Notes, By the Rev. 

Prebendary 


oj Chichester, and. Rector of Wist on, 

Svsscx'. London: Kivingtons, 1828. 
Pp. 10. 

Tins Discourse is nn able and com- 
prehensive digest of Dr. Barrow’s four 
sermons on Universal Kedwnjition. 
After some introductory remai’ks on 
nyiiris accoimtablcncss as a free and 
rational being, the author observes : 

The doctrine of the blessed Gospel then 
.affirms that our Lord is the Saviour of all, 
by rendering all men capable of salvation ; 
and he entreats them by his ambassadors 
to be reconciled to ^od. He bath released 
the prisoner from Ids bonds, and hath 
opened the gates of life to all who will 
enter in. “ The holy Scriptures accord- 
ingly include those among the saved, who 
are in the way of salvation ; and the means 
of salvation .are said to save, though their 
due effects may be defeated. Thus faith 
is declared to save, though many have be- 
lieved in vain. And Christians are col- 
lectively termed the saved, though many 
renounce the covetuint into which they 
have been baptized, and reject the promise 
of eternal life*”— Pp. 8, 9. 

Mr. Wells then ])roceeds to point 
put the lamentable but natural results 
of limiting salvation to a chosen few, 
elected by God anteeedently to tlieir 
existence, without any regard to their 
moral fitness or disjiositions, — as de- 
tracting from the glory of the Creator, 
by diminishing the value of bis gift; 
and destructive of piety in the crea- 
ture, by removing the most powerful 
incentive to lioliness. On tlie contrary, 
the conviction of God’s all-cornprchcn- 
sive goodness must be productive of 
the most salutary effects, by preventing 
despair, and enlivening hope. It calls 
forth the spint of Christian charity and 
social love among beings who - feel 
themselves to be equally the objects of 
their Maker’s care. Still there arc 
mysteries in which the doctrine of Re- 
demption is involved, into which it is 
eqiuuly vain and presumptuous to in- 
quire. Suificient for us is the know- 
ledge vouchsafed to us that “ God is 
the Saviour of all, and specially of 
those who believe;” and that degrees of 
happiness ar« apportioned to different 
degrees of holiness in the mansions of 
eternity. 

Hence (says IkJr.W.) while we are care- 
ful not to condemn othejs, its outcasts from 

• Vide BarroW's Serm. Vol, II. p. 40, 
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heaven, and excluded fVom the possibility 
of salvation, and made incapable of attain- 
ing it, by the irreversible decrees of God, 
wc should endeavour, with all diligci^e, 
to make our own calling and election sure, 
by holding fast the true faith, which is 
the title to our covenanted redemption 
through Jesus Christ. — P. 24. 

The Notes appended to the Sermon 
are highly important. 

Sermons adapt>ed for Family and Pa- 
rochial Use. By the Rev. F. G. Ciioss- 
MAN, Asshtant Minister of the Peni- 
tentiary Chapel^ Bath, and Chaplain 
to the Riyht Honourable the Lord 
Rihblesdale. London: Hamilton 
and Co. 1828. pp. 338. 

Whatever may he oviv opinion of the 
doctrines which form the distinguish- 
ing feature of the evangelical Clergy, 
we readily admit that they are sin- 
cerely and honestly helieved by their 
advocates, who think themselves jus- 
tified accordingly in maintaining and 
enforcing them. We quarrel not with 
the men, hut with their principles; 
and we, therefore, cordially congratu- 
late Mr. Crossman upon tin* conviction 
which wo feel, that his Sermons will 
fail of the dangerous eficcts which 
they are otherwise calculated to pro- 
duce, from the limited circulation to 
which their literary merits will entitle 
them. From beginning to end, they 
are one continued tale of woe anent 
the desperate depravity of human 
nature, the impossibility of moral ex- 
ertion, et id genus omne mahruni. As 
a specimen, we give the first extract 
which presents itself, on opening the 
volume at random. 

1 trust you latow, my bearers, that you 
are undone creatures ; that ** all like sheep 
have gone astray,” and that you cannot 
find the way home of yourselves; there 
was never an instance of one such straying 
sinner returning of his own accord ; ** the 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass h}s 
master's crib, the stork in the heavens 
kiK)wcth her appointed times, and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow 
observe the time of their •coming;” but 
lost, man' never did, and' never can do 
this — be was his own destroyer, but he 
wants all ,the qualifications •^^f a Saviour ; 
when he forsook God, he parted with his 
will, his fireedom, his happiness, and all 
desire to reclaim himself. Alas! how 


Justly, and yet how feelingly, does Christ 
address the unbelieving world on this 
point — “ Ye will not come unto me, that 
yc might have life.” — Pp. 100, 101. 

Now, if man has so entirely lost 
the freedom of his will, it appears to 
us tlifit the words of our Saviour, which 
are here cited, are sheer nonsense. 
Instead of saying, Ytm will not come, 
he should have said. Yon cannot come ; 
and wliat fault, we would ask, can 
attach to the non-pcrformance of an 
impossibility? 

The Ayency of Human Means in the 
Propagation of the Gospel: a Sermon, 
preached in St. John's FpiscojjaL 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
March 13, 1828,- in Presence of the 
District Commiflee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Bg the Rev. Michael Russi:ll, 
LL. D. Episcopal Minister, Leith. 
I'd which are annexed, a short A ecoiint 
of the Society, and a List of some of 
its Boohs and 'Tracts. Edinburgh: 
Bell and Eradfute. 1828. pp. 52. 

The subject of this discourse is well 
conceived, and applied writh conside- 
rable force to the occasion upon which 
it was delivered. From the words of 
onr Lord, Jolinxvi. 5 — 7, intimating to 
his disciples the inexpediency of his per- 
sonal presence among them any longer 
than he had laid the foundation for their 
future exertions, the author deduces 
the following proposition; namely, 
That, after the great work of redemption 
was completed by the death and resur- 
rection of our blessed Lord, the ^tension 
of Christian knowledge was most suitably 
and effectually promoted by the instru- 
mentality of hmuan means ; that is, in other 
words, by an ordinary rather than by an 
ertraordmary providenoe. — I’p. 8, 9. 

The argument upon which this^ po- 
sition depends is discussed under the 
three following heads : — 

First, That the method actqally adopted 
by Divine Wisdom was more expedient 
than any other, because, being strictly 
analpgous to the general proa*dure of 
Providence towards mankind, it did not 
derange those principles on which society 
is founded, and from whence spring at 
once the improvement and the ^sjionsi- 
bility of the human being. 

In the second place, that a 
of the personal presence 
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administration of the liedeemcr) until his 
Gospel should have bc(Mi firmly established 
in Judea, would not have produced upon 
the belief of mankind, in subsequent ages, 
tlie effects which a hasty reasoner might 
he inclined to expect from so striking an 
event; and, 

Thirdly, That the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by the ministjy of the Apostles, 
their original character and circumstances 
being duly considered, is, at this distant 
day, a more convincing proof of the divine 
oiigin of our holy religion than any other 
that could have been supplied; because 
the fact and the evidence still remain com- 
pletely entire, are level to the comprehen- 
sion of every mature undci standing, and 
can, consequently, be examined according 
to those ordinary lules by whicli the value 
of all human testimony must be finally 
determined. — Pp. 1), 10. 

These points being establislied, tlie 
conclusion drawn from them is illus- 
trated in the active energies and ojie- 
rations of the Society for I'romoting 
Christian Knowledge, more especiall}', 
in reference to tlve oeeasion of the dis- 
course, among the poor c‘j)iseopaliaijs of 
the Scottish communion, 'fhe preaclier 
concludes with an eloquent culogium 
upon the enlarged and jiatriotic views 
upon whicli tlio Society was founded, 
and lias always continued to dispense 
its benefits. 

Parodual Sermonsy preached in the 
West Indies. To which arc added. 
Three Occasional Sermons. By 
Thomas Parry, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Anliyua, and late lellow of Balliol 
College, Qjtford. Oxford: Baxter. 
1828. pp. xvi. 352. 

We have much by which to measure 
tlie effects of episcopacy in the East ; 
but saving an occasional discourse or 
two, we have little in the way of pub- 
lioation to attest its benefits in the 
West Indies. This volume is a kind 
of first-fruits offered to the Church, by 
one of its dignitaries in the new insular 
dioceses :*and we are delighted to wit- 
ness, that, notwithstanding the effects 
of climate, and the distance from home 
and home-superintendence, the labours 
of our brethren in those far comers of 
the Church are undertaken in the spirit 
of loye and of a sound mind. 

Mirl Parry, well known as a-Tespcct- 
aHc flcQiolBr and orthodox divine, has 
yoluine a proof of the 
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xeal with which he undertook and 
carried on the duties of the office to 
which he was appointed — wc sfiy was, 
because we fear, that througli the ill- 
healdi of a very dear friend, the scene 
of his late ministry will pass “away into 
other hands; and tlys we sliould regret 
Jess from the suspicion of inability or 
unwillingness in liis successor than from 
the assurance we have of his own talent 
and devotion to his work. 

The sermons in this volume are 
twenty-one in number; their sub- 
jects tliese : — Psejiaration for Christian 
Truth — Cliristian Rejoicing — I’lic 
Blessedness of a Christian Death — 
The Resurrection of Clirist — Tlie Ex- 
ample of Christ (two Sermons) — Faith 
ill CJod, or the Doctrine of the Trinity 
practically considi-red — The Hope of 
the Cxospel — The Love of CJod — The 
liOve of our Neighbour — C’hristian 
Purity — Contentment and Fidelity in 
oiir ('ailing — (.'hristiaii RighteousncNS 
— Personal Religion — Good Angds — 
Our Present Being — The End of all 
Things — 77ie Religions nse of Slorjns 
and Tempests — Imitation of Good Ex- 
ample — A Barbadoes Ordination Ser- 
mon, on 1 Cor. xii. 12 — and a Sermon 
on Gal. vi. 7, 8, in Behalf of the So- 
ciety for Promoting C’hristian Know- 
ledge. Of these, the last hnt two was 
preached at Oxford, in 1822: and the 
one marked in italics, was delivered at 
Antigua, on occasion of the violent 
hurricane of August 17, 1827. As it 
is the only one which, on the vvhole, 
may he considered local, we give an 
analysis of its contents. The text is 
Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. The Preacher 
first alludes to the wonders of the ma- 
terial world, and their proofs of a de- 
signing Creator, whose greatness is 
acknowledged in proportion to our ac- 
quaintance with nis attributes. The 
idolater and the Atheist are without 
excuse. 

But (he asks) is there no species of 
unbelief short of atheism or idolatry I 
Is there no practical forgetfulness and 
ignorance of our Creator? We live. as 
it were In «he midst of the temple of 
God. His hand is palpably present in 
every thing we see. His name is written 
on every part of the universe ; it shines 
forth in the firmament, and is traced on 
the insect's wingp The whole world is but 
the tabernacle of the Most High ; like its 
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type la Jeirieh j^hurcli, it 'Consists 
of two part^, myUtd fropi each other by 
the veil of <ttit,mbrtal natui^. In heaven, 

** the hols^'oCt lloUes/’ beyond that veil, 
God is inVuibl}r present, and the bright- 
ness of Ws ^ overpbwering. llere 
belnvtr,^ |C»ik 'tms side t^e veil, in the outer 
part oC.;(^ef tabernai(iiM>, the divine presence 
is red, though visibly *only‘ in its 

and not an unmediate efhil- 
geqce of the gloWpf th^ Godhead. — Pp.‘ 
570,271. . ^ 

^10 n^urd lead to faith : 

when we forget this^ God sometimes 
awatois us by intenp^fitious of Judg- 
ment ' ^ 

IthHS b^SO saklj that no man was 
ever an d(k^s^ in a thunder storm. And 
the is pibbably true. Scenes of 

terrOt awakbn'VUibih ns tliat latent prln- 
dpid Of pitftyr ^hich in the hour of ease 
ab4 seourity iS so easily laid asleep. In 
me^ fh^efore is it,^and not only in 
jud^nent, that the tent of the Lord is 
pildied in the temp^t cloud, that he 
looheth on the earth and it trembleth, or 
touaheth the hills and they smoke; in 
met^y, that his ann is made baie in the 
It^tntng*, or his voice heaid in the 
thixiiider, or bis winged step in the^raging 
hUfricane* God invites us daily to the^ 
contemplation of himself, in the still har- 
menioua voice which all his works send 
forth to the throne of their Creator. If 
We are deaf to this continual hymn of 
uni^^al natm^e,, the elements assume a 
louder tonei and the name of the. Al- 
niighity resounds with awful clearness above 
and ^ound us ; so that; the most thougbt- 
fosB cannot but hear, and even the rao»t 
hardened are Compelled to foeLt^^b 272, 
270., ' ^ * 

^ence the eulyoct is introduced 
and %i^ed io the ense bofuj^e likn, in 
a verfiwpTfugmve and feelidg manner^ 
OiiA the i»e uf template ihewib 
d0ir£} 'OQuviuckig'of ^ 
«olfotevQ} points notioe, they 
twac)^ Uti'to present 

^^culties, to hw cyin^ }n^seut triala, 
and to imprd^b -tffl events to mtt 
tual advantage'. ^ Jhe'wbtde eoncKudes 
>vitli thia $e(htction i 
*Te,a tnam thos ej^abUsbed in a de^fend- 
*€pc»>, through Christ, 'Hp^n the divine fa- 
.ypur^ no scsnealjvlil be o^rwhelmip^y 
tewiftCi poiossenilldieritb^AfOr the Lord 
hlinselfps'his ahieh|, pnsilou of 

his Inheritance. < Ile^comfolt&'mni'self to 
tha sopieme King and^ Govewior of the ‘ 
to Savituir and Judge of men^ 
lybl t\o evil. Oh 1 that we couM 
g&dn Caudj ^npised he God, by his grace 


Yw may attain) to diis degree of pious 
confiddacejn Him, with whom is ever- 
lasting strength, afid who will *‘kecp those 
whose minds are stayi^d upon Him in per- 
fect peace,” not only hi the awful visitations 
of this^ife, but amidst tlie infinitely more 
awful terrors of the day of judgment. — 
Pp. 284, 235. 


Evidence of the Truth of the CJmsiian 
Religion^ drived from the literal 
^Rulfilme^d of Prophecy ; particularly 
* 0 $ illustrated by the Jlufory of the 
JewSf and the IXiscovcrics of Modern 
- Travellers, By the Rev,. A, Klith, 
Minister of the Parish of St. Cyms. 
Third Edition. Kdinburgh: Waugh 
andlnnes. 1828. 12mo. Qs. 

The merits of this little work, and the 
puq)osc for wliich it is designed, are 
ulrendy well known and appreciated 
by the public. Our object in this no- 
tice is simply to call attention to a 
third edition. It is considerably en- 
larged and improved; and enriched 
with a variety of additional illustra- 
tions from the works of travellers, to 
some of* which, though not yet pub- 
lished, the author has had access, 
throu^ private friends. 


The Catholic Question: a Warning to 
the liiilish Nation. London : Baker 
* and Fletcher. 1828. Price G^/. and 
for gratuitous distribution, 3s. per 
dozen. 

Our notice has been attracted to 
this pamphlet by the excellent feeling 
and true nationm sjurit which dictated 
its publication, dt is an appeal w'hich 
the simplest can appreciate; illus- 
trating by facts^ such as the massacre 
of Nismes in 1815, the unchanged and 
unchangeable character of Papistry, 
We have little doubt that the horror 
which tiljese enormities cainrot fail of 
ekx^iting m the honest hearts of tha 
British peasantry, will bgrinstrumentd^' 
in raising their voices against the ad- 
mi^pion qf the claims, as they 
oalled, the ^enthusiastic r^ligioit^ 
who pqijctrate or sanction fheim . 

It wUJ gratify our readers 
that a Society has been 
Ac highest 
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Philadelphia; and the Columbus, that huge pile, which ^ a f&rr ymtB 
ago visited this country with a cargo of timber from Quebec, ’ ’ 

Length. Width. Height. Toiiingc. 

The Ark * 500 , 3!i 50 

Ptolemy’s Ship .... 420 54r 79 

, Polumbus . .*iOl 51 ' 3700 » 

Pennsylvania « . , . . 220 59 65 3000 

With respect to the height of the above, no accurate conclusion can 
be drawn, as it is impossible to know by what or with reference 
to what circumstances the numbers are given, . We have put sixty-five 
feet as the probable length of 5. perpendicular line dropped^ from the 
taffi’ail (or extreme projecting point of elevation on the -stern) to the 
ground. Supposing such a vessel as the Pennsylvania <Jb be resting on 
her keel on a level surface, — if our rea^clers will take the trouble to 


make diagrams of eacli according" to the above dimensions, they will 
at once be struck with the inaptitude of the two first for any other 
tlian calm unruffled seas : in fact, it is quite clear that if tJie ArJk^ 
without sail to steady or men to w'ork her unwieldy hull, had once 
taken to rolling or pitching, she must have inevitably strained Uveiy 
timber, and broken her back in an hour. How fhr she was mim^ 
culously preserved is not now the question; but there is curiou^ 
internal evidence that she was never endangered by tempests or high 
swells, arising from the supposed point from w'hence she first floated, 
to that on which, according to tradition, she finally took the g];ound. 
According to the scriptural account she kept the sea 150 days, and 
during that time only drifted at the rate of about eight milCs a /lay, in 
nearly a western course. 

Snellius, who has furnished us with the above dimen^ons of 
Ptolemy’s"^ ship, gives also an account of a large ship, built by order 
of Archimedes, for Iliero, king of Syracuse : his description is taken 
from Athenaeus, wlio extracted it from Moschion. ^ 

This vast mountain of wood required 300 workmen to build her, ^ and hadJier, 
hold, or room witliiii board, bo divided into partitions, thait hero were good 
lodging rooms, parlours, places for study and learning, walks, gardens, fish ponds, 
batlis, stables for horses, a temple of Venus, &c. ^lis ship was encompassed 
round with an iron vallus : whether this means a hoop to streugtheu the ship, 
or a kind of rail, by way of omament, is not easy to determine. She had also 
eight towers, two in tlie forecastle, two in the ^ei*n,%nd two on each side^ On 
her U^ck'was a wall with forts, and upon this wall, in the towers, and the tops 
of her masts, were engines of battery and for.nther warlike uses placed ; one of 
which would throw a stone of SOOlbs, weight, and a dart of 18 feet m length) tb 
a distance of 600 feet; and yet wonderful ship^ Snellius thinks, ww 
exceeded in some measure by those with Which the Roratos used to transport 
the obelisks from Alexandria to Ostia. See also Pliny^ lib. xxxvi. cap. 9. 


THE DATE-TllEE. 


In a note to Captain Beecbey’s lately published in th^ 

Cji^^ica, the following^ extract is given frpln a ^portiodi of the 

ship of Ptolemy Pbilojuaips had forty batiks of oars. (Pkiti Dematrio Ackenaeos. 
]ih^,j|^l|^ntained 4000 rowers, 400 sailors employed in other ^utposes, and o^y 
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Arabian naturalist Kazwini’s account of the date-tree, as translated 
in De Sacy’s Cwestomathie Arabe, Tome III. On referring to the 
latter work, we find it said, that “ the same method is employed on 
other trees with equal success.*’" And as we know that the customs 
of the ^'astern nations are very often such as have prevailed amongst 
kindred people, and been handed down from remote ages, it may not 
be deemed exceedingly improbal^le, that a similar device, for warning 
their fruit-trees of the danger of continuing unproductive, may have 
prevailed in Palestine; and that the Baptist, in speaking of the axe, 
as already laid unto the root of the trees ; and our Lord, in the parable 
of the fig-tree (Luke xiii.), may have intended to make their hearers 
apply to themselves a lesson deducible from their own usages. 

When a date-tree is found to produce no fruit, tlic owner goes up to it, with 
an axe in liis liand, accompanied by a friend, to Avliom lie says, “ 1 mean to cut 
down this barren tree.” — “ Do not So,” says the other, “for it will bear fruit 
this year abundantly.” — “No,” replies the first, “it will produce nothing;” 
and straightway be gives the tree two or three blows. “ IVay hold,” says the 
other, catching him by the arm; “ look, it is a handsome tree. Have jiatience 
with it yet this year, and, if it satisfy you not then, do as you will with it.” 
After this, adds my author (for Kazwiiii is quoting another writer’s treatise on 
agriculture), the date-tree fails not to produce an ahundant crop of fruit. The 
same method is employed on other tn'cs, with equal success. 

Captain Beochey has made Um resemblance between this passage 
and the parable more close, by using the w'ord Mediator, which, 
however, does not occur in the original. 


LAW REVIEW. 


An Essay on the Poorer of Rectors and 
Vicars to grant Leases^ with the co?/- 
0 ent of Patron and Ordinary, of 
Houses^ Glebe Lands, and Tithes, so 
as to hind their Successors. By VI. 
Clayton Waltlrs, Esq. "JVT.A. of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, and 
Eellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons. 

It lias been the fate of our legal 
polity to remain, as to many of its 
important parts, a sealed volume to 
those who are most interested in pre- 
serving it sound in principle and pure 
in administration. But we venture to 
^^'dnticipate a time when this general 
ignorance of law will have ceased to 
exist, or at least when the principles 
of those rules by which our civil con- 
duct is directed, shall have been drawn 
from that cloud of obs< 3 ^ity which at 
present envelopes them, and the rules 
themselves made accessible at least to 
all who desire to become acquainted 
with them. There has sprung up of 
lf4^ among men of education a spirit 


of inquiry, which is directed to the 
origin and present utility of several 
branches of our legal system ; and we 
do not expect to see this laudable spirit 
(lie away without having effected some 
permanent good, either by restoring 
the provisions of our ancestors to their 
original purity, and vindicating their 
wisdom from the aspersions of posterity, 
or by boldly removing those institu- 
tions that are found unsuited to the 
present frame and temper of society, 
and replacing them by others more 
congenial and better adapted to its 
wants and wishes. For although we 
are the sworn opposers of that ruthless 
band of modern experimei^alists, who 
would rashly demolish the venerable 
fabric which time has approved to be 
founded in wisdom, we nevertheless 
feel a firm assurance tliat under jthe 
directing influence of wise and good 
men — of those who possess the know- 
ledge and the will to serve and benefit 
their country — alterations Ix^llfe'Daade 
in different Ranches of 
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will be productive of great arid lasting 
benefits to society. 

The laws wliicli relate to the pro- 
perty of the Cliiirch, will, we think, 
derive some benefit from discussion, 
for they appear to us to be unsatis- 
factory in several respects. There arc 
obscurities in some parts which occa- 
sionally give rise to cases of individual 
inconvenience, as may be exemplified 
by the case of Bryan i\ Whistler, 
stated in our last Number; and in 
other parts provisions in themselves 
useful and perspicuous, arc so fettered 
with technicalities that they are seldom 
called into operation. 

But to proceed to matters more im- 
mediately conneetod wdth the subject 
of our author's Kssay. Among the 
several questions of interest which 
have lately occupied the attention of 
the public, the commutation of Church 
jiropcrty holds a conspicuous place, 
and is one of peculiar imjiortancc to 
our readers. Ujxm the nature of the 
question itself, and the measures pro- 
posed for carrying it into effect, our 
opinion has been already gi\en.* The 
above pamphlet ajipears to have been 
published with a view to show, that, 
under the present law, Iteotors and 
^'icars have powers to lease their pro- 
perty, amply sufficient to enable them 
to effect every legitimate object con- 
nected with its permanent improve- 
ment and beneficial en joyment. “ For,” 
says the author, in his preface, since 
the question of commuting tithes is 
now before the public, it may be sug- 
gested, that it seems doubtful whether 
this property of the Church should be 
further dealt with than by leases for 
twenty-one years, or three lives, which 
Rectors and Vicars, as the law now 
stands, have the power to make.” 
With a view to establish this position, 
the learned author traces the power, 
as he himself states, “in a general 
manner by a review of the statutes 
affectingit;” (p. 13) and the following 
mles, collected from the provisions of 
the several ijkjts of Parliament referred 
to, and the cases which have been 
decided upon them, are stated as con- 
taining all the requisites of a peifect 
and ytdid lease of Church property : 

* %|jr tlie Christian Remembrancer for 
tbe May and June. 


1. The lease must be by deed indented. 

2. It must be made to begin fi-om the 
making thereof. 

3. A lease, if concurrent, must be for 
y^ars, as must also the existing lease, 
which must be absolutely detenuined with- 
in three years from the makitig of the 
concurrent lease. Fot^he statute only 
allows one kmd of lease to be existing at 
the same time: and if there be an existing 
lease for lives, a concurrent lease for lives 
cannot of course be made ; for a freehold 
cannot be made to commence in futuro. 

4. A lease rnusf not exceed three lives, 

or twenty-one years; it may be fojr a less 
tel in. * 

5. It must be of tenements for which a 
rent may be reserved, which may be re- 
covered by the successor, as well as the 
lessor. This rule is so stated by Sir 
Edward Toke, as to exclude tithes; but 
it has long been clear law, that a lease for 
years of tithes is valid. 

G. The tenements must have been most 
commonly letten to farm, or occupied by 
the farmers thereof, by the space of 
twenty years next befoie the lease be 
made. 

7. Upon every such lease there must be 
reserved yearly to the lessor and his suc- 

icessor, so much rent, or more, as hath 
been most accustomably yielden or paid 
for the tenements so to be letten witbia 
twenty years next before such lease; and 
so that the successors may have the like 
remedies for the rent as the lessor. 

8. The lessee must be punishable for 
committing waste. 

9. The patron and ordinary inust.4i9sent 
to the lease by deed ; this is required by 
the common law, and has never been en* 
forced or altered by any statute. — Pp. 16, 
17. - 

Upon the sixth, seventh, and' ninth 
rules, soihe remarks are subjoined, 
which, though extremely judicious and 
relevant, prove, in our humble opinion, 
a point different from that which the 
learned gentleman would wish to esta- 
blish, namely, that the law is sufficient 
as it is. We sliall subjoin the material 
parts of these remarks, that our readSaH^ 
may exercise their own good judgment, 
whether, .taking the learned gei;itle- 
man’s own statement, our position or 
his be most defensible. 

Rule 6,^^Tie tenements demised must 
have been “ most commonly ” let tent or in 
the hands of tenantSf for twenty years pre- 
viously, ■ 

Any species of tenancy will satisfy this 
rule, at will, from year to year, or ftp: 
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years or lives, and whether granted by parol 
or by deed, by copy of court roll, covenant 
to stand seised, or any other instrument. 

** Most commonly ” requires that the 
subject demised should have been in the 
hands of tenants at least eleven years, at 
one or several times,” during the twenty 
years immediately priecediug. The inten- 
tion of this provision was obviously to 
prevent bishops and other ecclesiastical 
persons from injuring or annoying their 
successors, by leasing their houses of re- 
sidence, and gardens and lands, convenient 
for the occupation thereof. — P. 18. 

This being the objact of the legisla- 
ture, and being so plainly and directly 
intimated, it would appear almost 
needless to say, that the restrictions 
contained in the rule we are now con- 
sidering, should be so construed as to 
effectuate that intention, and no more. 
And that end being gained, the courts 
of law might rest content with a con- 
struction of the act which, giving full 
effect to the spirit and intent of the 
legislature, would still ])rcvcnt the oc- 
currence of an inconvenience to which 
the observance of the strict lethT of 
the restriction would seem naturally to^ 
lead, h'or it is very ])lain that there 
may be in many instances portions of 
the glebe lands of a Rectory or Vicar- 
age, other than the gardens and land.s 
usually occupied with the house of 
residence, which have never formed 
the subject of demise, and upon which, 
therefore, the “ accustomed rent,” one 
of the requisites of the statute, cannot 
be reserved. These lands, it may now 
he desirable should be leased out, but 
if the restriction be required to bo 
kept to the letter, the Rector could 
not complete such an arrangement; 
the lands, possibly inconvenient for 
personal occupation, would, if there 
were no other means of letting them 
than those directed by the act, remain 
a useless and unproductive portion of 
the revenues of the Church, Yet the 
courts have decided that no land can 
be let save that which has been com- 
monly demised; and leases of waste 
land, which was of no value until it 
came into the hands of a tenant, have 
been declared void for this unsatisfac- 
tory reason,* To prove that, in calling 

,• See Doe dem. Tennyson v. Lord Yar- 
borough, 7 Moore, 258.; also Bishop of 
Hereford w, Scory, Cro. Eliz. (517. 


these reasons unsatisfactory, we do not 
lift up our voices against authority 
without just grounds, would require a 
discussion too long to be cither con- 
venient to ourselves, or agreeable to 
our readers. Suflice it to say, that it 
appears to us that if the courts of law 
had extended to the statute of Eliza- 
beth, that equitable coustructioii, which 
the rules they lay down, as influencing 
their decisions, would certainly have 
warranted, the inconvenience wc are 
now complaining of would not have 
arisen. If they had considered that the 
adequacy of the rent, to be determined 
by reference to the hon6, fide value of 
the land, had been the point which 
it was most for the interest of the suc- 
cessor should he strictly insisted upon, 
instead of the immaterial question, 
whether or not the land had ever be- 
fore been demised, leases in themselves 
fair and honest in every point of view 
would not have been declared void to 
the prejiuliceof parties, who had given a 
valuable consideration for the interests 
intended to be assured to them; and 
a system of demising at nominal or 
nearly nominal rents — a system which 
has the cHeet of turning v.diat was 
wisely intended to have been a regular 
and ascertained yearly income into 
a sort of life insurance s])ccidation — 
would have never grown up into a 
practice too prevalent and too strongly 
sanctioned to he now called in question. 
The learned author himself seems to 
feel the inconvenience of this rule, 
though lie afterwards proceeds to 
justify it; for he says, liaving put the 
case of a proposal being made to inclose 
and iinprovS a piece of waste land in 
consideration of a lease for three lives 
being granted, “The above rule, if 
taken according to the letter, would 
certainly render such a lease invalid 
against the successor; but might it not 
be contended, that it clearly was not 
the meaning of the statute to prevent 
such a piece of ground bemg leased, 
and that the sucJCessor, /or whose benefit 
the statute was especially made, would 
he thereby l^nelited?” 

In cases of newly enclosed land, tb» 
legislature has interposed to prevent 
the operation of this rule; ana by the 
General* Inclosure Act, 41 Hi; 
c. 109. § 38, Rectors and bire 

empowered to lease their i^k^enta, 
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with coiiisent of Patron and Ordinary, 
for any term not exceeding twenty-one 
years, reserving tliereon the best and 
most improved rents that can he reason^ 
ably gotten for the land, without taking 
any fine, premium, sum of money, or other 
consideration, for the making or granting 
any such lease or demise. These pro- 
visions it will be seen arc sufficient for, 
and well suited to the object tliey have 
in view. 

Rule 7. — 77/e accustomed rent or more 
must be reserved. 

The statute of 32 Henry VIII. requires 
that tlicre he reserved so much yeaily rent 
or more as hatli been mo^t accustoinably 
yiclden or paid for the tenements demised 
within twenty years next before the lease 
thereof be made. The 13 Eliz. e. 10, 
declares that no lease shall be valid unless 
the accustomed yearly rent or more be 
reserved. The latter statute is more pene- 
ral than the former, but the courts have 
always held they are pari mate} id and 
must be construed together; therefore we 
may conclude that the acctistomcd lent,” 
wdiich will satisfy the statute of Elizabah, 
is tliat which ha;? been most accustomably 
paid within the twenty years preceding 
the lease.— r.i2. 

Tlie words “ accustomed rent,” have 
been fated to be the passive instru- 
ments of much inconvenience. They 
were not only a stiunbljiig block in the 
v/ay of the intention of the legislature, 
and made the means of defeat ing a 
positive good, in order to prevent a 
possible evil, but they have retained a 
character, \vhich makes tiiem the cause 
of still greater iiicoiivenieiicc — a cha- 
racter which, though it may be said 
to savour of the sublime, cannot be 
allowed to possess much of the use- 
ful — their meaning has never yet been 
ascertained — it has never yet been 
decided what is an “ accustomed rent.” 
1'he cases that have occurred upon this 
point would present a most unpleasing 
proof of the manner in which great 
minds are compelled 'to lay aside their 
greatness, i|^ order to apply themselves 
to a solemn consideration of frivolous 
and absiu’d distinctions. It will be 
sufficient for our readers to state the 
case advanced by our authoF as a grave 
authority. 

A lease was made by the Minor 
Canons of St. Paul’s, 13 Car. II. to a 
man^^^hia wife, for twenty-one years, 
of th«; of St. Gregory, render- 


ing 40/. per annum, with a covetmU 
from the husband, to })ay a couple of 
capons yearly, or Gs. 8//. in money. It 
apj^eared from old leases, that “ divers 
years ago” the rent had been 25/. then 
37/. afterwards 38/. ; and in t^ie lease 
immediately preceding the otie in 
question, 40/. and a houple of capons 
were reserved — and the exceptions out 
of the other leases w’ere more large 
than out of the lease in being. And it 
was licld by Chief Baron Male, ‘ That 
‘ the Stat. of 32 Hen. Vi II. c. 28. is a 
‘ pattern for expounding of that of 13 
‘ Eliz. c. 1 0. Buf that the accustomed 
‘ rent mentioned in the statute ought 
‘ to be understood of the rent reserved 
‘ uj)oii the last lease, and not ujioii the 
‘ first; for that the rent lia\ing been 

* altered since, cannot be called the^ic- 
‘ custoined rent. He held, likewise, tliat 
^ the variances betwixt the former 
‘ leases and this in being, both with 
^ respeet to the e\ee])tionft of tithes and 
‘ in the reservation itself are material 
‘ and snjficienf to make void the lease. 

* For in the former lease before this the 
‘ capons were reserved, and so part of 

rent ; here the lessee only covenants 
‘ to pay them, which covenant of his will 

* not bind his wife if she survive him, 

‘ and, therefore, liis covenant will not 

* amount to a reservation. Otherwise 
‘ if both had covenanted; or if the lease 

* had been made to the liusband alone 
‘ with such a covenant.’* 

Certainty in a iiile of law is a 
positive good, and may be set olT 
against otlior cpialities of a contrary 
nature. Tlierefore if the rule as laid 
down by Hale had been permitted to 
remain unquestioned, the inconveni- 
ences arising from its too apparent 
unsoundness might have been, to a 
certain extent at least, avoided by pro- 
per precautions. Wlicreas, in a case 
which occuiTed not many years after, 
Lord Chancellor Cowper refused to , 
admit the rule ; t and thus for a less 
evil he introiluced a greater. And to 
the present day we have continued 
“ with no judicial decision to guide us 
in this matter.” 

Rule 9. — Qn the Confirmation by 
Patron and Ordinary. 

Tills confirmation must be evidenced 


• Morrice v. Antrobus, Hard. 325. 
t Orly V. Mohun, Gilb. Ca. Eq. 58, 
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by deeds; but as neither Patron nor 
Ordinary liave any estate or interest 
in the ])roperty leased, and as the estate 
or term passes to the lessee solely, by 
the demise of the Rector or Yicar, it 
is immaterial whether such lease be so 
assented to, or approved of before, or 
at the time of ’or after the making 
thereof. Jt is only necessary that it 
be confirmed during the incumbency 
of the lessor; it is not material that 
the same persons be Patron and Or- 
dinary at the time of the making of the 
lease, and of the confirmation tliereof. 

The assent of the patron is required in 
respect of his estate in tlic advowson ; and 
the assent of the person or persons having 
the whole estate is necessary. The assent 
of tcMianl for life or tenant in tail, will, 
indeed, render a lease valid against any 
incumbent whom he may himself present; 
but the presentee of the remainder man or 
heir in tad might avoid such lease. So if 
husband and wife, seised in right of the 
wife, assent to a lease, the presentee of 
the wife, if she survive the hu band, or of 
her heirs, may ire^it the lease as void. 
Hence if a pation, seised in lee, giants 
the next turn, the grantee sliould join ifi 
assenting to a lease made by the presentee 
of the patron, otlieiwise the successoi (/. e. 
the piesentee of the grantee) might also 
avoid it. Since also an advowson of which 
a bishop is seised, is part of the possessions 
of his church, and as those possessions 
(except by leases by 32 Hen. VIII.) can- 
not, so as to bind his successors, be afietted 
without the assent of the dean and ihapter, 
their assent should be obtained to a lease 
made by an incumbent collated by the 
bishop as patron. But the dean and chap- 
ter cannot intermeddle with what the 
bishop does as ordinary. If there be two 
palrons of a benefice, they should both 
assent There is no spiritual jurisdic- 

tion over donatives, therefore the lease of 
an incumbent of a donative is valid if con- 
firmed by the patron only. — Pp, 30, 31. 

These retjuisites throw material im- 
pediments 111 the way of a general 
exercise of the power. The assent of 
tlie Patron is an act which assumes 
more of a miiiisierial character than any 
other, and to render its validity de- 
pendent upon his estates; imposes an 
additional restraint ujion the general 
exercise of the power, without any 
adequate advantage to counterbalance 
it For it must very frequently happen 
that the patronage is in settlement, and 


the confirmation in consequence fre- 
quently impossible to be procured. 
And ill truth we feel some difficulty 
in discovering the grounds upon which 
a tenant for life or in tail, is thus deemed 
incompetent to cflectuatc a fair and 
proper arrangement, whicli does not, 
and cannot aftcct iliose coming after 
him, while it may hajipen that the 
very next day he may exercise, as 
Patron, the right of presentation to the 
Church, and all its revenues. But there 
is one jirejiidicial circumstance in par- 
ticular attendant upon the compliance 
with the requisites we are noxv con- 
sidering, which is very liable to be 
overlooked— and that is the expense 
to which the jiartics are uiiavoiduhly 
put, in procuring the required assent. 
The Patron and Ordinary have each 
their vespt'ctive legal advisers. To 
each must the drafts be sent for ap- 
proval — if either is dissatisfied with 
tlie amount of the rent, surveyors 
must be a])])ointed to determine the 
value. The deeds wdien jirejiared for 
execution must be transmitted to the 
same jiarties again for their appro- 
bation, previous to signature by their 
rcsjiective clients. And w^e speak from 
experience wdien we assert, that the 
ex])ense of all this machinery, and the 
corrcspond(‘ncp it necessarily leads to, 
is as much as the additional rent, wliich 
tlie incumbent gets by resorting to the 
power, will for several years amount to- 
ll! cases where tliere arc veins of 
stone, coal, or other valuable minerals, 
under the glebe lands, the law appears 
to be that an incumbent can neither 
demise them to a tenant, nor work 
them himself for the purposes of gain, 
lie has only the power of getting such 
and so mucli of the minerals as ax*c 
applicable and necessary for the pur- 
poses of repair. Incumbents, how- 
ever, have been indulged in selling 
stone where the money has been ap- 
plied in repairs.* 

Upon the subject of com^ositiom for 
UlJie, the law will be found to be cor- 
rectly and clearly stated by our author. 
The result^ppears to be, that in cases 
where the incumbent dies upon any 


• Knight V. Moseley, Amb. 176. Wi- 
ther V. Dean, &c. of Winchester, S. Meriv. 
427. 
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other clay than that a])poiiitecl for pay- 
ment of tlie eoinpositioii; no propor- 
tional)le })art is recoverable from the 
tenant, unless it is expressly ]>rovided 
for by the lease. IJiit that as between 
the representatives of the deceased in- 
cumbent and the successor, if the 
composition is paid for the whole time*, 
the former incundjent is considered as 
a common tenant for life, and entitled 
to receive a proportionable ]){irt from 
the successor.* 

As to notices to cpiit, the law is, that 
wlu'ie an incumbent ^oants a lease 
for years out of his own inteiest, 
whether of his glehe or tithes, such 
lease determines upon his death, and 
is absolutely raid against his successor, 
who may take ])ossession without 
giv'ing any notice to cpiit to the lessee. 
Ihit if the suceessor recc'ives the rent, 
although he does not thereby establish 
the lease, yet he creates a tenancy 
from year to year, to deterinirie winch 
a notice is recpiired.f I5ut if an in- 
cumbent grants a lease for lires out of 
his interest, it is eoulable oidy by the 
successor; for an estate of freehold 
can only be a\'oided by entry : and if 
the successor "waives his right to enter 
by accepting the rc'iit reserved u])on 
the lease, or otherwise allirms the 
lease, he cannot afterwards avoid it. I 

Such are the contents of our author’s 
Essay, and many thanks are due to 
him for bringing into the com]>ass of 
a few pages, and arranging in a clear 
and concise manner, a branch of our 
law of much general importance, and 
one wliich, until his publication, was 
only to be found by wading tli rough 

* See Hawkins v. Kelly, 8. Ves. 308. 
Aynsley v. Wordsworth, 2. Ves, & Bea, 
331. 

i Co. Litt. 341. b. Doe v. Watts, 7. 
T. R. S3. 

X Bacon’s Ab. * Leases’ (H.) p. 121. 
Doe V, Somerville, G. B. & C. 132. 


a greater number of text-books, abridg- 
ments, and reports, than, we venture 
to asserb the generality of our readers 
w'oplcl have the opportunity or patiimce 
to examine. \Vc, however, differ from 
the learned gentleman in the.eonclu- 
clusion at which he has arrived from 
his investigation of the subject, lie 
asserts that the law, as it is at present, 
is well suited to accomjdish the object 
which it purports to have in view; and 
that it needs only to be known to be 
brongbi into general operation. Our 
opinion is, that, ^admitting the prin- 
ei])Ie of the law to be good, its inode 
of operation is open to serious objec- 
tions. ’J'hat, in short, it is so com- 
})licated a piece of machinery, that 
what with uncertainties in some of its 
jiarts, inconsistencies in others, and in 
others unnecessary cheeks and restric- 
tions, the ad^•antagt^s to be derived 
from resorting to it are more than 
counterbalanced by the attendant ex- 
pense and ditlicully. 

We are by no means ambitious of 
standing forward in the very question- 
able chai’aeter of cavillers against an 
Established system ; nor should we 
liave expressed our present opinions, 
ill tlie manner wc have done, unless 
they had been directly ajiplicable to 
the subject in hand. The mode by 
which these objections may he reme- 
died, w^c do not presume to point out. 
Other and abler heads are already 
engaged ujion the subject. The Com- 
mittee appointed to take into consi- 
deration the state of our law of real 
property, and what improvements can 
be made therein, will find this branch 
of the Jaw included within the range 
of their inquiries; and we shall look 
forward wdth interest to their report, 
confiding in their well-known zeal and 
ability, that all improvements will be 
suggested which are necessary or ex- 
pedient to be made. 
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The "Bishop of Barbados has just 
transmitted some furtlier EccJesiastical 
Papers^ in continuation of those, 6f 
which an analysis was given in our 
last Number. Thejr consist of fourteen 
folio pages, containing an abstract of 
a sermon lately preached by the Bishop, 
and six appendices ; and the accounts 
which they give of the progress of 
religious education are higlily satis- 
factory. It appears that by tlie intro- 
duction of tlic Nhitional System, and the 
provision of one or more daily meals, 
the day schools in the several ])arishes 
have lately been much improved. 
In jiroof of this W’e subjoin the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Gittens, Rector of St. J ohn’s, which 
forms the substance of Ap])ondix B. 
It is a reply to ciutain queries pro- 
posed by his Lordship, and .‘ilfords a 
detail of the mode in which the school 
of that parish is conducted, together 
with the particulars and amount of 
expenditure : 

“ Rectory House f St. John^Sy 
December 2(Sy 1827. 

** My Lord. — I have the honour to 
Bcknow'ledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 22d iiistanl; and, in 
obedience to your wishes, reply to it with 
as little delay as possible. 

“ Uuccre 1. — What number of children 
attend the parochial day-school ? 

“ Answer. — The numbers fluctuate from 
45 to 57 — 1 take the average number at 
50. 

** Quare2. — At what hour are they ex- 
pected to come to school in the mornirig, 
and to leave in the evening ? 

“ Answer. — The school is opened at nine 
in the .morning, and continued until 
twelve — is re-opened at two, and doses 
at four : dinner at one. — N. B. Since the 
addition of a breakfast, the list is called 
at half-past eight, so that breakfast may 
be over by nine ; and all who do not an- 
swer the list, lose the breakfast. 

“ Quwre 3. — What is th'e greatest dis- 
tance at whidi they attend ? 

** Answer. — At least three miles; and 
many who come from that distance, have 
tp struggle against great inequality of sur- 
face ; but these are commonly most punc- 


tual in their attendance, so that I set no 
value on the excuse of distance. 

“ Queered . — How many meals aie pio- 
vided, and at what expense? 

“ Answer. — I'vvo meals, breakfast and 
dinner. The breakfast consists of four 
biscuits, and half a pint of tea. The din- 
ner, of 2 ll)s. of roots, if there be no 
soup; and, if soup, lb. of roots; and, 
ill all ca'^es, a jiortion of fish or pork. 
Occasionally, Indian corn is used; and, 
then, I allow half a .pint of sifted flour 
to each scholar, and one pound of butter, 
which they prefer to pork or rice. Our 
daily expense for hreakfas.t and dinner, 
eveiy thing ineliuled, ha^ never exceeded 
two dollaij), lieipirntly not one and a-half. 
I calculate our average expenditure of 
roots at 100 lbs. per diem — 50 scholars, 
at 2 lbs. each. 

“ Qnwk‘5 . — What useful work are both 
boys and girls rcNpiircd to do? 

“ Jnswei. — The gills are employed in 
needle-work every aliernoon, and, when 
necessary, wash and non the clothes, &c. 
of the whole school. The boys have 
hitherto had no occupation, but it is in- 
tended to have them instructed in Jut- 
making, basket-making, and needle-work, 
the only occupations our limited resources 
enable us to engage in at present. 

“ Quaere 6. — What clothing from the 
parish ? 

“ Answer. — Hitherto only a Sunday 
suit, but it is hoped we shall be enabled 
to give at least two suits per annum here- 
after. 

“ Quaere 7. — In what instructed? 

“ Answer. — On the National System. 

“ Qu(ere%. — At what expense for books, 
slates, paper, &c. ? 

“ Answer. — To this question 1 answer 
generally by a reference to the accounts 
of the school. The items are not accu- 
rately separated ; but the expense of forty 
slates, two dozen ink bottles, and slate 
pencils, are included in ‘ Robert Toppin's 
account of sundries’ for the first quarter. 
The expense of books will be found in the 
second quarter. Our means being smalf^ 
we have been niggardly, in confining 
writing, &c. to the slate ; but as our funds 
promise to be adequate to our tvmU at 
least, we hope to pursue a more liberal 
system the ensuing year, one .more con- 
formable to that of the Central.BfShooL. 

“ I send your Lordship 
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of our expenses, divided into quarters. 
It will give me pleasiiie to explain what I 
have wriltcn ha&tily, and amidst many 
interruptions; or to add any other infor- 
mation your Lordship may think me 
capable of furnishing. 

“ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship's very faithful and respect- 
ful servant, “ J. II. Gittens.” 


Parochial Schools ( Saint Johri's )t June 25, 
1827. 

£. s. d, 

June 25 : 

Ily balance for erecting the 
school house, and furnish- 
ing various necessaries on the 
opening of the school .... 35 8 9 

By Robert Toppin’s ac count of 


sundries for the scholars ..11 0 0|- 

By ditto for provisions 7 0 6^ 

By amount of provisions fui- 

nished fiom Kendal’s .... 9 2 

By amount advanced by Mis. 

Gittcns, viz. 2 lbs. starcli, 

Lv. Sc?. — tliiead, 11 0 2 

By one quarter due school- 

]ni.^lress 18 15 0 

Ditto ditto servant • 0 5 0 

By J. S. Fleming’s account . . 4 1C 2^ 


92 10 Si 

Sept. 25 : 

By Robert Toppin’s account .18 G Cj 


By Kendal’s ditto 2 3 9 

By Mrs. Gittens’ account of 

sundries 1 11 3 

By eighteen Bibles, at 6^. 3c/. 

each 5 12 6 

By eighteen Prayer-Books, at 

Is. lOfc/. each 1 13 9 


By one quarter due for tuition 18 15 0 

Ditto ditto for a servant .... 6 5 0 


7 9i 


“ P. S. — The last quarter will be set- 
tled on Monday next; and, as far as 1 am 
enabled to judge, from the accounts already 
sent in, the total amount will not exceed 
62/. and in this quarter the breakfast has 
been added.^’ 

Another interesting document, con- 
^ned in A^endix F., is a letter from 
the Rev. J. H. Finder, detailing at the 
Bishop’s request, the plai^ which he has 
pursued I4 the formation of a Sunday 
schoot^at St. Mary’s Chapel, Jn the 
part»||.*^StMi(diael, and the process, 
blessings which has 

been 

VOt. k. NO. VIII. 


“ January 19//2, 1828. 

M\ Lord,— I n rqdy to yonr Lord- 
ship’s letter re<iuiring itifonnulion relative 
to ^ic Sunday school attending Saint Mary’s 
chapel, J beg to transmit the following par- 
ticulars. Soon after my appointment to 
the curacy, it occurred to me* that, in 
addition to the children receiving education 
at the Central Coloured Schools, there must 
be many young domestics, apprentices to 
tradespeople, and others, who, not having 
the opportunity of daily instruction, might 
derive great benefit from a Sunday school ; 
and that adults, who hkd not yet been 
baptized, might become qualified hereby 
for admission. Some notice having been 
given of my intention, the school opened 
on Sunday morning (28th October, 1827), 
with permission fiom the Rector, under 
the snpeiintendence of Mr. Joseph Thorne, 
one of the Catechists of the parish. , In 
(he afternoon of the same day, a sermon 
was preached, declaiiiig the nature and 
objects of the Sunday school, and earnestly 
inviting the co-operation of all possessed 
of any influence and authority. The 
smallest number of scholars present (ai&dj, 
that on the first day), has been 30 ; and 
the fullest attendance that I have remarked, 
158 ; but' there is reason to expect a further 
Increase. The proprietor of a neighbouring 
plantation has promised to send the young 
negroes from his estate ; and their absence 
is prevented merely by their uniform Sun- 
day suit not been quite finished. The 
school is held at the National Coloured 
School-house, and opens at nine o'clock in 
the morning — the master reading the se- 
cond and third collects for the morning 
service, the Lord’s Prayer, and Grace. The 
classes are then foimed into eleven or 
twelve, regard being paid to age and sex 
in the arrangement — men, women, girls, 
and boys, are thus formed into their re- 
spective classes. Four teachers from the 
day-school have been employed under the 
master, and several persons of respectability 
have come forward and offered their 
services as superintendents of the classes. 
The master occasionally takes a class him- 
self; but I have directed him principally 
to employ himself in going from class tb 
class, and striving to preserve as strict an 
adherence as possible to the National Sys- 
tem. Learning to read occujnes the time 
in the morning, until the hour of divine 
service — tliatjs, from 9 to half-past 10— 
when they proceed iir an orderly manner, 
old as well as young, to their seats in the 
north gallery of Saint Mary’s chapel. The 
number of names given in, is 226 — but 
120 to 150 is the actual average attend- 
ance, in the afternoon no less regulariy 
than the morning. The school is re-opened 
3 Y 
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at 3, and the interval of lime till half-past 
4 is devoted to instruction in the Church 
Catechism, under the sa>nc teachers and 
system as in the morning; after whi(|h, 
they attend the afternoon service a/. Saint 
Mary’s. ,In the liands of the Sunday 
school-master, as well as the Treasurer of 
the Central Coloured School, I have placed 
a certain number of rclijyioiis books froiA 
the Dcpositoiy, for sale — if necessary, at 
reduced puces; and it gives me great 
satisfaction to state, tliat the amount so 
disposed of has already amounted to ^15 
currency. Having been, with one or two 
exceptions, always prerent myself, I am 
able thankfully to bear testimony to the 
success of the attempt thus far ; and, from 
the zeal and perseverance hitherto mani- 
fested, to indulge lively expectations of the 
most beneficial results. 

“ I am, my Lord, 

“Your faithful Chaplain, 

"J. 11. PlNDKR.” 

We have now to subjoin the extract 
fronTtlu; Bishop’s sermon, as prescrib- 
ing a lucid detail of his Lordsbijfs 
views and proceedings, and the bene- 
ficial results which he anticipates from 
the means which arc taken for pro- 
moting the religious instruction of the? 
slaves. 

E.rtrart from a Sermon preached hy the 
Bishop in behalf of the Saint Ceorge\s 
Parochial Boys' School^ 9lh December^ 
1827, from St. Mai hew \i. 33 — “ 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness^ and all these things 
shall he added unto you." 

“ There is scarcely any thing in which 
believers are more guilty of practical in- 
fidelity than in the matter of education. 
By every Christian, when seriously (jucs- 
tioned, religion must be acknowledged to 
be the * one thing needful ;* and yet how 
often is religion, I had almost said, the 
only thing neglected ! In the higher ranks, 
we find our youth instructed in languages 
and accomplishments ; in the lower, in 
reading, writing, and the use of numbers. 
Do I object to these acquirements ? Far 
otherwise. I would only remind you, that 
these are not all that should be taught: 
they may be highly useful as adjuncts, but 
can never form the ground- work of a Chris- 
tian education. A Gentile might thus have 
educated his child. To such an education 
we may apply our Lord’s words, * .differ 
all these things do the Gentiles seek' The 
children, whom we are called on to edu- 
cate, are Christians ; for them Christ died ; 
they have been baptized into the name of 
Christ ; and at the solemn moment of their 
baptism, a promise was given before God, 


that they should * he virtuously brought up 
to lead a godly and a Christian life they 
have souls wliich are to he accountable for 
the things done in the body^ whether they 
he goodf or whether they he evil; they are 
heirs of heaven, and not of earth only — 
born indeed in time, but to live in happi- 
ness or misery to all eternity. Give them 
whatever useful knowledge you can, and 
their station of life may recpiire; teach them 
to read, — to write, — to keep accounts ; ac- 
custom them to habits of industry, clean- 
liness, and order ; bring them up, if I may 
be allowed so familiar an expression, to 
turn their hands to any thing., by which 
they may serve themselves honestly, and 
their fellow-creatures usefully. But, forget 
not, that they aie members of Christ — 
children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven : forget not, that death 
can never he far distant from them, nor 
from oui selves; that after death cometh the 
judgment, and that the greatest worldly 
success will he but a poor recompense to 
them for an eternity of misery. I speak 
as to Christians ; judge ye what I say : 
and I speak the more gladly, because 1 
am not ignorant of the weekly care paid 
by the master, at the express injunction 
of the vestry of this parish, to the religious 
instiuction of the young; but I speak freely 
and strongly, for it is a point of the ut- 
most impoi rimciT. 

“ To the neglect of religion, as the 
ground-work and pervading principle in 
the education of our youth, has been justly 
aftributed the failure of those many insti- 
tutions which appear from time to time in 
the records of the several parishes. ‘ I 
believe,’ remarks a native writer, when 
speaking of the melancholy state of the 
lower orders of the white population, 
‘ that few persons will be disposed to con- 
tradict me when I assert, that their reli- 
gious education, if it may be called such, 
generally ends where it begins — at their 
baptism. * • # Some few charity 

schools have been instituted ; but they 
have been productive of so little benefit to 
society, as to discourage any additional 
attempts of this kind, and even to justify 
the subversion of some schools already es- 
tablished. The causes of their failure is a 
subject well worthy of enquii^. As far,* 
he proceeds, * as I have bad an opportu- 
nity of forming an opinion, they appear ^ 
be such as these — That the persons ap^ 
pointed to the superiiitendency of the 
schools, have been in general incompetent 
to the task ; that in all of themf too little 
time ar\d attention are given to reUgious 
instruction! that the Bible U the only 
book made use of for this ^^arnp^ j that 
children are sometimes admit£o«r%il an age 
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wlicn they have contrtacted vicious habits 
and principles, and thus corrupt the rest ; 
and wliat is a greater obslatle than all to 
the success of these institutions, is, that 
they are, with a solitary exception, day- 
schools — so that the children spend as 
great portion of their time at home as at 
school, and the teacher’s lesson is lost in 
the parent’s example, 'fhere are others, 
no doubt, w’liich a little curiosity and at- 
tention to the subject would enable us to 
discover. It is much to be desired,’ he 
continues, ‘ that we could establish a cha- 
rity school on an improved plan in every 
parish so situated with regard to the church, 
as to afford the children the benefit of a 
regular attendance on public worship, and 
under the tuition of the cleik, that by 
combining the two appointments of parish 
clerk and schoolmaster, (he pecuniary ad- 
vantages arising from them may he suffi- 
cient to engage persons better qualified for 
the duties of both. Thus, too, it would 
he more immediately under the eye of the 
rector, who would feel pleasure in observ- 
ing the progress of an institution, so essen- 
tially subservient to the suecobs of his own 
sacred labours.’ I should not have done 
justice to the writer, if I had not given the 
whole of the passage as it stands in his 
work ; nnd though during the intervfil of 
eleven years, which has passed since its 
publication, we may reasonably hope that 
some favourable change has been wrought 
in the feelings and habits of tlie class of 
whom be speaks, which must lessen (he 
danger then apprehended from the evil 
habits of the parents, and dispose the pa- 
rents at the same time to avail themselves 
eagerly for their children of that better 
system of discipline and instruction which 
in this Island, as in the mother country, 
has been gradually finding its way into our 
schools; yet is there much remaining which 
is still worthy of the serious attention of 
every person, who, either by the duty of 
office or affection, is bound to provide for 
the education of our youth. 

“ In every child of fallen Adam there 
is a tendency to evil. The seeds of what 
is wrong are already sown in our corrupt 
flesh ; they are brought with us into the 
world: bad example only quickens and 
draws fortl^what is already planted. The 
child has no natural disposition to be 
sober, honest, and industrious. Sobriety, 
honesty, and industry, must be inculcated 
on him. His reason approves what is 
good, but his will naturally inclines to the 
contrary. That will must be brought under 
a moral subjection ; or you can have no 
hold on Iiis conduct — no security*that he 
will either or not abuse, the very ac- 
quirem^^iinth which, at so much expense, 


and time, and labour, you have been filling 
his head and his hands, llis heart will be 
still untouched . his passions undisciplined ; 
his affections sensual ; he will have no 
lUDtivc beyond this world ; — and can you 
wonddlr, that, under such circumstances, 
the most promising talents should so often 
he lost to society ; and he, whose head 
(ould devise, and whose hand could exe- 
cute so much find so well, should be found 
in the lowest haunts of vice — a burthen to 
others, and a curse to himself. My bre- 
thren, it is religion that is wanting : he was 
educated for the world without a thought 
of heaven — whereas, liad religion been 
pressed on bis htart, as it should have 
been, in its doctrines and in its precepts : 
had it been made to enter from his earliest 
years, into all his habits, and to influence 
his ways of thinking and acting, his mind 
would have been no less stored with useful 
knowledge — his hand no less able to exe- 
cute every useful work ; but over and above 
his w'orldly acquirements, he would have 
had within himself a motive to action, 
which the world knows not — which the 
natural man wills not — and which, in the 
hour of indolence, would have excited him 
to exertion, and, in that of temptation, 
have proved, under God, a safeguard to 
,his soul. 

“ That which I would plead for so 
strongly, is the precrdcuccf if I may so 
speak, of religion in the education of youth. 
Other acquirements may be useful ; but 
they must not hold the first place. ‘ Seek 
first the Idngdoin of Ood and his righteous 
ness.* Remember neither nations nor in- 
dividuals can long prosper without religion. 
‘ Jt is righteousness f* saith the wise man, 
that exdlleth a nation.* Let not tlic child 
gather from tlic attention which we pay 
to the different branches of learning, that 
it is of more consequence for him to read, 
and write, and calculate well, than to live 
well. Let moral merit always have the 
chief place in our esteem and commenda- 
tion, and other merit will not be far be- 
hind. A good child will endeavour to 
improve himself in every thing else. There 
is something to act upon in such a child ; 
you can influence him by higher motives : 
by love, rather than by fear : by reproof, 
rather than by chastisement : by persuasion, 
rather than by coercion : by shame, rather 
than by pain : by the hope of reward, 
rather than by the dread of punishment. 
Moderate acq«irements, with piety and ho- 
liness, are more serviceable to society than 
the utmost skilfulness without integrity. 
What, after all, is the great question put — 
or which ought to he put — by every pru- 
dent employer previously to the reception 
of a person into his service ? — has it not 
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respect to the hnoral qualifications of the 
applicant? The knowledge of this is often 
of itself sufficient to keep men, tu a certain 
points sober, honest, and industrious . they 
arc sensible that their only prospect of esfia- 
hlishirig themselves in tlie world, ‘ is by 
keeping up a character ‘for these good qua- 
lities — that notljing can compensate to 
themselves for its loss, or be accepted ip 
its stead by others ; and that this once for- 
feited, all is over with them, unless they 
have the uisdom and resolution, under 
God, to reform themselves, and thus gra- 
dually recover their lost name. Shall we, 
then, in educating our youth, take little 
account of that, which, in after-life, is 
found of so great account '{ Whilst reli- 
gion, by motives far more powerful and 
enduring than what the world can offer, 
calls upon all its followers to prwide Dungs 
honest in the sight of all men ; to study to 
he quiet, and to mind their own business ; 
to walk honestly as in the day — not in 
rioting and druidcenness, not in chambering 
and Vf'antonness, not in strife or envying , — 
shall the communication of these whole- 
some precepts of religion to the child form 
the least part of our care ? Either we are 
believers, or we are not : if we are, as God 
in his mercy grant, let us not act as if we 
were not — let not our practice contradict 
our profession. ‘ Whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny be- 
fore my Father, which is in heaven.* 

** Consider the situations of trust and 
responsibility, in which, if it please God to 
prolong their lives, these very children, 
whose cause I am now advocating, v*ill 
hereafter be placed ; think on the tempta- 
tions to which, from the peculiar state of 
our society, they will be exposed : on the 
facility, and even impunity, as far as 
human laws are concerned, with which 
they may sin ; on the comparative weak- 
ness, in every small community, of public 
opinion to brand and restrain the infa- 
mous ; and then judge how important it is 
for the preservaiion of all which you your- 
selves hold dear on earth, that they should 
be taught, in the language of the Apostle, 
to ‘ set their affections on things above, 
not on things on earth ;* and be fully and 
practically convinced, that God is about 
their path and about their bed ; that there 
is nothing secret which shall not he made 
known ; that the hour is coming in the which 
all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and come forth : 
they that have done good unto the re- 
surrecHon of life, and they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation : 
that a throne shall be set in heaven, and 
they that feared neither God nor man on 
earth, shall, in the presence of men and 


angels, tremble at the awful sentence, 
‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire.* 

“ You cannot, my brethren, desiie more 
earnestly than I do, tliat the children of 
the poorer Whites should^be brought up to 
useful employments : the good would not 
be confined to themselves ; their habits of 
industry and order would have a widcly- 
moral effect on all classes of the commu- 
nity. 1 will not dwell on the painful 
sights that now so often present them- 
selves. It is humiliating to behold our 
common nature so sunk in vice and imbe- 
cility ; it is distressing beyond the power 
of words to think on the disgrace which is 
thus brought on the Christian name, and 
of the hundreds that are perishing from off 
the face of the earth, without any reason- 
able hope, if with a thought, of the king- 
dom of heaven. But, thanks be to God, 
whose eye is yet over this land, for good, 
we would humbly trust, and not for evil, 
a brighter prospect is opening. Education, 
grounded on religion, and embracing e\ery 
other needful acquirement, is engaging 
more and more the public care. Of the 
exertions made in this parish to impart to 
all classes the benefits of a religious and 
suitable instruction, T cannot speak too 
strongly. — Every estate is open to the 
catechist. On most, his labours arc more 
than seconded — 1 had almost said, super- 
seded — by the frequency of domestic in- 
struction. Recently, a school-house has 
been erected at the parochial expense, for 
the board, clothing, and education of twelve 
white boys ; whilst on Saturday, every 
child receiving parochial relief is required 
to attend at the school for the purpose of 
being catechised in the rudiments of liis 
religion, and thus prepared for the more 
edifying observance of the sabbath- day — 
that type and foretaste of the everlasting 
sabbath of heaven, when high and low, 
rich and poor, bond and free, are sum- 
moned to meet together to worsliip, with 
one heart and one voice, the common Maker, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of us all. It is 
consolatory to dwell on scenes such as 
these I Yet, let us not be forgetful of the 
past j let us not be ungrateful to the me- 
mories of those former benefactors, whose 
names, imprinted within thesf walls, live 
still more in the institutions to which their 
beneficence has given birth. To the bp#, 
quest of a Bulkcley, the parish owes ^ 
girls’ school : to that of a Butcher, the 
foundation of its boys’: to the contribu- 
tions of other charitable individuals, these 
institutions have been from time to time 
indebted. Let not the good wotltt for- 
mer benefactors fail for wantof jpifolent 
support. Much has been •, 
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miicli has been already done by yourselves; 
— but there is much still to be effected. From 
the expeiiise inclined in the erection and 
ri'pair of the school-house, twelve boys 
only can at present be admitted on the 
establishment: there arc even now appli- 
cations for more than twenty, and of these 
man If arc above eleven years of age ! 

“ Stay not, then, your bands, I beseech 
you, until you can lie down on your beds 
with the comfortable reflection, that not 
one child in the parish lemains uneducated 
through inability of obtaining instruction. 
All have an equal claim — ail have equal 
need: their very salvaiiou may depend on 
their admission into these srhnols ! 1 1 ovv ran 
you better employ a portion of the wealth 
with which it has pleased Ood to bless 
you, than in thus training up children de- 
voted to his service — dutiful to their pa- 
rents — obedient to their superiors — honest, 
sober, and industrious in their habits — holy 
in their lives — and full of hope through 
Christ in the liour of their deaths ? Weigh 
all these consequences, under God, of a 
religious and suitable education — cast your 
eyes on these children who are enjoying 
it; think of the number of children who 
are still without it; and then say, shall 
t^se still suffer need ? — need, not of the 
body cnly, but of every thing that can 
make them valuable in this life, and ensure 
their everlasting happiness, through Christ, 
in the next. Let the abundance of your 
alms give the answer ; and may that God, 
whose kingdom and righteousness you are 
thus seeking for yourselves, and for the 
children of your poorer brethren, return 
ypiir alms tenfold into your bosom : and 
so increase and multiply upon you liL 
mercy, that He being your Ruler and 
Guide, you may, with them, so pass 
through things temporal, that you finally 
lose not the things eternal, which God 
hath of his goodness promised to his faith- 
ful servants, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
our Lord !” 

As an interesting accompaniment 
to these papers from the Bishop, wc 
cannot refrain from gratifying onr 
readers with the subjoined extract from 
a private letter, dated Barbados, April 
3 , 1828 . « 

On Saturday, we had a very great treat 
At the Central School, it being the anni- 
versary of that Institution. The numbers 
are increased, and onr children improved 
in every respect. They had a very ex- 
cellent dinner provided for them, and 
passed. A jgood examination ; ai^d I hear 
tliftiffl ^ an excellent Report about to be 
specimens of book- 


binding done by the boys, and several 
articles of common usehil cheap clothing 
made by the girls, were cAhiluted. In- 
deed, it was a iiioit gratiljing meeting, 
and we had many viaitoi-,; although, I 
regret fo say, not one member of Council 
or Assembly, or otiier iiiflueiilMil person, 
was present. Ilowexer, the establishment 
goes on, and, thank God! prospers to 
our utnjost wishes. Our schools for the 
coloured and slave population in Bridge 
Town are also thriving well. At Christ- 
mas we succeeded in getting a new school- 
mistress, a very nice white young woman, 
of a most respectable family. . She has 
good sense ami gftod principles; and, to 
the astonishment of many, has actually 
placed herself under the direction of u 
committee of coloured ladies^ who super- 
intend their own school, and they go on 
famously together. Mrs. Coleridge, Mrs. 
Eliot, and Mrs. Finder, are constant visitors 
there, and every thing is precisely what 
any good member of our Church could 
wish. You who live in England can h:ive 
little idea of the difficulties thus overcome 
in this arrangement, nor of the grc'c/< merit 
which our new school -mistress has in thus 
submitting, with so much propriety, to 
those who, although many of them her 
tsuperiors in acquirements (for some of 
them have been very well educated), are 
still considered in tdiis country as decidedly 
her inferiors, and to whom common civility 
is not supposed to be due. Of other mat- 
ters I will say nothing, having nothing 
very satisfactory to report, except that we 
cannot get books fast enough from England, 
from the Society for I’romoting Christian 
Knowledge, to answer the quick demand 
for them here.” 

We look upon these papers as ex- 
tremely valuiihle and important; af- 
fording, as they do, the most convincing 
proof of the steadiness with whieli his 
Lordship proceeds in ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and doing in 
good earnest what sectarists and anti- 
slavery societies only talk about, for 
the purpose of producing n feverisb, or 
rather factious, excitement It is a 
curious fact that the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, who publish periodical details 
from the West Indies, have passed 
over in almost utter silence the case 
of Mr. Harte, the early circumstances 
of which we gave at full in a fonner 
Number — a case, which places the 
conduct of the Bishop and Mr. Harte 
in the highest point of view, and shows 
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the effectual measures which they have 
taken to prevent the confusion, which 
it is the palpable object of these pre- 
tended philanthroj)i.sts to promote. We 
have the defence wliicli Mr. Ilivte fias 


NOVA 

AVr. are sorry to observe that tl*e 
s])iiit of mislakeii liberality and false 
refinement, is abroad in our colonics, 
as well as at home. W^e print the 
following Act of the House of As- 
sembly, in Nova Scotia, and leave it 
to speak for itself. Another Bill is 
also in progress, relative to the grant- 
ing of marriage licences, wliich will 
pfiir well with the precious Unitarian 
Marriage Bill, which, we trust, will 
never be ])asscd into a law. As a set 
off to these, liowever, wc subjoin a 
document of a different character, 
which abundantly proves that attach- 
ment to the establishment Church is 
not only greatly predominant in the 
Bcttlemeiit, but considerably in the 
increase, 'fins document is an extract 
from the late (’eiistis, showing the 
relative ])ro})ortion of sects in Novrf 
Scotia ; and it wdll afhwd an unanswer- 
able refutation <jf a late assertion of 
Mr. Hume from his scat in Parliament, 
relative to the waste of money in pro- 
viding new Churches in our colonial 
establishments. 

An Act conccriimg Religious Congregations 
and Societies. 

Whereas, for the promotion of religion 
and piety in this province, and for reme- 
dying the inconveniences under which 
divers congregations and societies of Chris- 
tians now labour, in regard to the tenure, 
management, and disposition of the lands, 
monies, and chattels, to them for religious 
purposes belonging; and in regard to the 
management of their affairs, respectively, 
it is expedient to confer upon them, the 
powers and privileges in this Act con- 
tained. 

Be it therefore enacted^ That when and 
so often, as any number of persons in this 
province, not less than twenty, who are 
capable of legally contracting, shall intend 
to farm themselves under tjje authority 
of this Act, into a society or congregation 
of Christians for religious public worship, 
and the performance of their peculiar rites 
and ceremonies, and to avail themselves 
ofthe benefits of this Act, it shall and may 
be lawful for such persons, by deed or 


lately published in our hands, and wc 
shall shame these worthies by its in- 
sertion next month. Our limits will 
not admit of so long a document in the 
present Number. 

SCOTIA. 

writing, under their respective hands and 
.seals, duly executed in the presence of 
two or more witnesses, and to be entered 
in a proper book, for this purpose to be pro- 
vided, to declare and constitute themselves, 
and each ai^d every of them, members of a 
congregation of Cliristians for public wor- 
.ship, and other religious pin poses, and in 
such deed or willing, to adopt a suitable 
name or designation for such congregation, 
and to declare the place where the same is 
established, and the particular sect, deno- 
mination or persuasion, of Christians, with 
whose doctrines, rites, ceiemonies, belief, 
and religious observances, such eongre^^ 
gallon is connected, or which the persons 
constituting the same principally observe 
or adopt — and further, to name and desig- 
nate any two or more persons, being 
members of the said congregation, to be 
the trustees thereof, and to give to such 
trustees a name of office, and likewise, 
to describe and set forth in such deed or 
w'riting, by metes and bounds, the par- 
ticular situation and description of all 
lands and tenements conveyed to the said 
congregation, or any person or persons in 
trust for the same, or there held and en- 
joyed by such congregation, either for 
the scite of their church, chapel, or place 
of meeting for public worship, or %r 
places of interment, or for the house, 
manse, or residence of the pastor, minister, 
or clergyman, of such congregation, or for 
and as a glebe, or for the support and 
maintenance of the said congregation and 
the ministers, officers, and members there- 
of, or in aid or support of other lawful 
objects connected with such religious esta- 
blishments, and moreover to declare and 
set forth in such deed or writing so much 
and such parts of the constitution of the 
said congregation or society, as the parties 
to such deed or writing shall think proper; 
but particularly the mode by which future 
members can or may be adAiitted into 
such congregations, and by whom th^^, 
right of voting at its meeting shall be 
enjoyed, and how the votes of the mem- 
bers shall be ascertained and given, and 
the manner in which all vacancies in the 
trust shall be from time to time supplied. 

II. Arvi be it further enacted^ Thait the 
deed or writing so to be executedi Shall 
be registered on the oath 
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scribing witnesses, in the office of the 
Registrar of Deeds, of the county or dis- 
trict wiiere the congregation is established, 
and in like manner as other deeds, and 
the registry thereot shall be certified by 
the registrar upon the said deed or writing. 

III. And be it further enacted ^ That 
after the legistry of such deed or writing, 
all the lands and tenements therein de- 
scribed, with their respective appurte- 
nances, and all other lands and re^il estate 
granted or conveyed to the said congre- 
gation, or any persons in truat thereof, 
or for all or any of the aforesaid objects 
and purposes thereof, saving ftevertheless, 
the estate, right, and inteiest, whatsoever, 
therein, of any person not claiming as or 
under any trustees of any sucli congre- 
gation, and also all monies, goods, chattels, 
and effects whatsoever, and all securities 
for money, or other obligatory instru- 
ments, evidences, muniments, and all other 
etfects whatsoever, and all rights, or 
claims, belonging to, or had by, such 
congregation or its trustees, shall be and 
become absolutely the property of such 
congregation, and be and become vested 
in the trustees named in such deed or 
writing for the time being, for the use 
and benefit of such congregation; and, 
after tlie death or lemoval of any trustee 
or trustees, shall vest in the succeeding 
trustee or trustees, for the same estate and 
interest as the former tiustee or trustees 
had therein, and subject to the same trust, 
without any assignment or conveyance 
whatsoever, except the transfer of stock 
or securities in the public funds. — And 
alio shall, for all the purposes of action 
or suit, as well criminal as civil, at law or 
in equity, in anywise touching or con- 
cerning tlie same, be deemed and taken 
to be, and shall in every such proceeding, 
when necessary, be stated to be, the pro- 
perty of the persons appointed to the 
office of trustees of such congregation for 
the time being, by their name of office, 
designated in such deed or writing as 
aforesaid. 

IV. And he it further enacted. That 
such trustees shall, and they are hereby 
resjiectively authorised in their name of 
office, to bring or defend, or cause to be 
brought or^defended, any action, suit, or 
prosecution, criminal as well as civil, in 
law or equity, touching or concerning the 
lands, re^ or personal estate, debts, claims, 
rights and property of the said congre- 
gation; and such trustees, by their said 
name of office, shall and may, in all cases 
concerning the respective lands, real or 
persomi^ estate, debts, claims, rights, and 
prop0rt£j^^:^^ch congregation, sue and be 
sued, imfww and be impleaded, as trustees 
under tlieir designation of office, and no 


such suit, action, or prosecution, shall be 
disconlmiied or abate, by the death of 
such trustees, or any of them, oi by their 
re^ective removal fiom ofiicc; but the 
same sjiall and may be proceeded in by 
the succeeding trustees respectively, any 
law, usage, or custom, to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and the trustees for the 
ttme being shall pay or receive the like 
monies, costs, and expenses, as if the action 
or suit had been prosecuted in the names 
of those who shall be trustees at the time 
of the awatd thereof, and for the benefit 
of, or to be reimbursed from, the funds of 
such congregation., 

V. jitid he it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for every congre- 
gation established under this Act, to have, 
hold, receive, take, and enjoy, in the 
names of the trustees thcicof, lands, tene- 
ments, and real estate whatsoevci, to any 
amount not exceeding the yearly value of 
two thousand pounds; and also, alimonies, 
securities for monies, goods, chattels, and 
effects, legacies and bequests, to any 
amount, not exceeding in the whole, at 
any one time, ten thousand pounds', and 
such real and personal estate to use, apply, 
sell, lease, or dispose of, as to the said 
congregation shall appear expedient. 

• VI. And he it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for the members 
of every such congregation to meet to- 
gether at any time or times when they 
shall think proper, and at such meetings, 
by the votes of the majority of members 
present, to make, establish, and put in 
execution, all such rules and regulations 
as to the majority of the members shall 
appear necessary for declaring and esta- 
blishing the constitution and government 
of the congregation, and such rules and 
regulations to change, alter, and amend, 
as they shall lliink proper; and als’o to 
choose trustees to supply any vacancy in 
the trust, and to remove from office any 
of their trustees for the titne being; and 
generally to conduct, manage, and super- 
intend, the affairs and business of the con- 
gregation. Provided always. That the time 
and place of meeting shall be duly notified 
as shall be prescribed by their rules in that 
behalf, and that some fit person shall be 
chosen moderator or chairman at every 
meeting; and that all the proceedings 
thereat shall be duly entered in the books 
of the congre^gation for that purpose to be 
provided ; ana the entries respectively shall 
be signed by the person presiding and by 
the clerk of the meeting, and proof of 
such entry so signed shall be deemed suf- 
ficient evidence of such proceedings, and of 
the regularity of the meetings respectively. 

VII. And he it further enacted. That 
every person admitted a member of the 
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congregation after the registry of the deed 
or writing aforesaid, shall execute the 
same in the presence of two witnesses, 
before he shall be deemed a member 
thereof. , 

Vll. And be it further enacted^ That 
all lands, ti’iiemcnts, and real estate, 
which, at the toimation of any congre- 
gation under this Act, shall be held ih 
trust for tUfi' same society, church, or con- 
gregation, by any persons whomsoever, 
shall and may, by sucli trustees, or by the 
survivors of them, or by such trustees as 
then remain in this proviii-‘e, be for the 
like estate and interest, whereof such 
trustees are seized, granted, conveyed, and 
traiisferied unto, and to the use of, the 
trustees iiuined in such deed or writing, 
by their names of oflice, or to their suc- 
cessors; and upon such conveyance being 
made and r(‘gistered, all the estate, right, 
title, and inteiest, of the original trustees, 
or the survivors of them and their heirs, 
shall absolutely vest in and become the 
estate and property of the said congrega- 
tion, and as fully and effectually as if all 
the original trustees had joined in the said 
conveyance. 

IX. And be it further enacted, That by 
the vote and direction of the majority of 
the subscribing members of any congre- 
gation present at any lawful meeting, the 
trustees for the time being shall, and they 
are hereby required and empowered to, 
grant, sell, mortgage, lease, or convey, to 
such purchaser or purchasers, or other 
persons, and for such price, sums, rents, 
or terms, as by the meeting shall be 
agreed on, any lands or real estate of the 
congregation which its members shall 
think proper to sell, mortgage, lease, or 
dispose of; dnd every such deed, mort- 
gage, lease, or conveyance thereof, exe- 
cuted by the trustees for the time being 
in their names of office, and signed by the 
chainnan or moderator Oi' the meeting 
which shall order the sale, mortgage, or 
other disposition, shall be <i|uiiicient and 
valid in law, to convey to the grantee, 
mortgagee, lessee, or purchasers respec- 
tively, either in perpetuity or by way of 
mortgage or of lease for years, or other- 
wise, as the case may be, all such estate, 
title, and interest therein, as the said con- 
gregatiqp or the trustees thereof had, held, 
or was entitled to, in, to, or out of such 
real estate, with the appurtenances so 
granted, mortgaged, demiseil, or disposed 
of, or as the said congregation designed 
by such deed, mortgage, lease, or con- 
veyance, to vest in the grantee, mortgagee, 
or letoee named therein. 

X. And he it further enacted^ That 
under the order and' direction of any 
meeting of the congregation, 0e trustees 


shall, and they are hereby empowered to, 
enter into contra(.ts and agreements in 
writing, with any clergyman, minister, or 
pastor, whom the congregation shall think 
proper to select for, and appoint to, the 
spiritual charge of the said congr legation, 
and for such periods < and times, and at 
such salary and stipend, as shall be agreed 
on in these particulars. 

XI. And be it further enacted, That the 
moderator and trustees of any such con- 
gregation, w'ho sliall have agreed with and 
settled any iiniiistcr, pastor, or clergyman, 
shall, without delay, cause the execution 
of eveiy such contiact or agreement to 
be duly proved, by the oath of one of 
the subscribing witnesses, and to be re- 
gisteicd in the registry of deeds for the 
county or district where such congrega- 
tion is established, and thereupon such per- 
son shall be deemed the settled minister of 
such congregation for the time being. 

XIT. And be it finthcr enacted, That 
the trustees for the time being, by the 
vote and direction of the majority of the 
subscribing members of "any congregation, 
and not otberwise, shall, and they are 
hereby authorised, in all cases where the 
funds of the congregation in their hands, 
or at their disposal, shall be inadequate to 
the discharge of the claims paid or payable 
by the said trustees, to sue for and re- 
cover a rateable share and proportion from 
such subscribing members, to be fixed 
according to the rules of the congrega- 
tion in this behalf established of such 
amount or deficiency; and also of all or 
any other the legal claims of the trustees 
against the congregation, by the distinct 
and separate suit for their respectable rate- 
able proportion or contribution of the 
whole amount claimed, to be prosecuted 
against the several and respective sur- 
viving and solvent subscribing members 
of the said congregation, or the repre- 
sentatives of deceased members, compe- 
tent and liable to such payment; and 
every such suj|;,' against such individual 
member, or representatives of a member, 
shall and may be prosecuted before such 
justice of the peace or court, as, under 
the laws from time to time in force, shall 
have jurisdiction over suits for the re« 
covery of simple contract debts of the 
like sum and amount as the defendant 
shall be liable to pay and contribute fd I 
such trustees. 

XIII. Arid he it further enacted, Tliat 
nothing in this Act contained, shall ex- 
tend, or be Construed to extend, to change, 
diminis);), impair, or affect the piitehes, 
rights, privileges, and immunitiiljf 0 the 
clergymen, ministers, 
rishioners, of the Chujtffk as 
by law established, in ' 
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Parliament. — The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his speech on opt- 
ing the Budget, states an expected in- 
crease of, income on the present year 
of 800,000/. over the past, arising prin- 
cipally from the custom-house and 
excise duties, in the latter of which 
there was a considerable defalcation 
last year ; whilst he calculates also on 
a diniiniahed expenditure of three 
millions. This sum he purjioses de- 
voting to the Sinkipg Fund of the 
present year, instead of issuing Ex- 
chequer Bills for that ynirpoae; a plan 
he deems it advisable to discontinue, 
as productive of more injui^ than 
benefit to the real interests of the 
nation. The Sinking Fund will there- 
fore in future be conlined to the surplus 
revenue j a change in our financial 
measures, whicli is certainly dictated 
by the soundest policy. 

The election for the county of Clare 
has concluded in the return of Mr. 
()'(/onnell, and it only remains for 
him to take the prescribed oaths; 
without doing whieli he cannot exercise* 
any of the functions of a member 
Muthin the House ; he himself has de- 
clared publicly, that he considers him- 
self entitled to sit, speak, and vote, 
without incurring any penalty what- 
ever, inasmuch as the Act excluding 
Catholics was passed before the Union, 
and cannot, therefore, operate on a 
united Parliament. Whether this argu- 
ment will be received as a good one, 
when the subject is brought before the 
House, we cannot now venture to 
determine; if it is, the question of 
Catholic emancipation has been so 
long Rotated to no purpose, since all 
disabihties must liave been equally 
removed at the union of the two 
kingdoms. 

Agriculture. — We regret to state, 
that in consequence of the heavy and 
repeated rains wliich have fallen 
througliout the country during the past 
k month, the hay harvest has suffered 
very severely, especially in, the northern 
counties, where the grass is necessarily 
cut much later than in th^ neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. The different 
species of com are at present at a very 
critical peiiod of tlieir growth, and 
cannot fail to be much affected by 


the continued heavy rains, wdiich, ac- 
companied as they were by boisterous 
winds, have beaten perfectly flat almost 
every field of wheat that was thickly 
planted, and renders it but too probable 
that they must suffer very extensive 
injury; whilst in many parts of Lanca- 
shire the crops of potatoes liave sus- 
tained considerable damage. 

The Peninsula. — The King and 
Queen of Spain arc still in the northern 
provinces. I'hey are expected to re- 
turn to Madrid about the middle of 
August. 

In Portugal, we have to announce the' 
termination of that movement which 
we reported in our last, from which we 
had anticipated very beneficial results. 
The body of Constitutionalists which 
had advanced from Oporto, for the 
purpose of restoring ilie authority of 
Don Pedro in Lisbon, had reached 
Coimbra, where, for some reasons 
which have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, they halted; the delay that 
followed gave Don Miguel time to 
employ his agents (and almost every 
priest in Portugal was of tliat descrijy- 
tioii) to excite a contrary spirit among 
the pco])le in tlieir rear, and by creating 
opposition to surround them with difti- 
culties. Whilst he was thus proceeding 
with the army by land, he blockaded 
the harbour of Oporto with some ships 
of war; a circumstance which was sure 
to create divisions among the inhabi- 
tants. His troops in tlie mean time 
pressed hard upon those of Don Pedro, 
who, finding tlieir strength daily di- 
mitiisliing, their retreat northward in- 
tercepted, and the force opposed to 
them in every direction, too powerful 
to encounter, retired towards Spain, 
which they were permitted to enter to 
the number of nearly five thousand 
men, having previously laid down their 
arms. Don Miguel’s troops thus re- 
leased from the presence of the Cqn*!*’ 
stitiitionalists, moved upon Opoi^p,', 
which they entered on tlie 3d of July,' 
and were received by the inhabitaiitq,, 
with great apparent rejoicings. 

During these transactions in the 
provinces, a number of Don Miguel’s 
creatuics have been as8emb|e|^ Lis- 
bon, as the three 

of Portugal, and to wre been 
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submitted resolutions, the general tenor 
of which was, that Don Pedro had for- 
feited tlie throne of Portugal by be- 
coming Emperor of the Brazils, and 
that Don Migue] was, by hereditary 
light. King of Portugal. Those mea- 
sures were passed by acclamation, 
agreed to by the iisui’per, and his 
acceptance notified to the mock estates, 
who then addressed liim, supplicating 
tliis unworthy scion of royalty to take 
steps for an early marriage, that his 
loyal people may not sutler from the 
want of heirs to succeed him on the 
throne. At the termination of this 
farce, all the foreign ministers withdrew 
from Lisbon. 

Russia and Turkf.y. — The Russian 
army has crossed the Danube on three 
jioints. Brailow has capitulated after 
a vei 7 sanguinary assault, in which the 
Turks defended themselves with great 
bravery, and repulsed their assailants 
w^ith considerable loss. They were, 
however, compelled to send envoys to 
ask an annistice of ten days; pro- 
mising, that the place should be surren- 


dered, if not relieved by the expiration 
of that time. The (irand Duke refused 
to allow them a longer truce than 
twenty-four hours, wdiich they accepted ; 
anct at, the close of which period, the 
fortress was delivered up. Tag fortress 
of Malchin has also been taken by the 
Russians. 

Meantime the Sultan contiiiucs bu- 
sily engaged in organizing iiis troops 
and making every preparation for war ; 
he has not yet left Constantinople, 
w'hich city remains perfectly trampiil. 
It is calculated ^lat he can lead an 
army of betw^ecn 70 and 80,000 men 
to the banks of the Danube, after 
leaving efficient garrisons in liis capital 
and the frontier fortresses, and keej)- 
ing the (i reeks in check. The Reis 
Edendi has delivered to the Minister 
for the Netherlands leMcrs inviting the 
return of the Pronch and English Am- 
bassadors to the Porte. What motive 
can have prompted tliis request it ap- 
pears difficult to determine, unless it 
is to pa\o the way for negociations on 
the (Ireek (picstion. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCH. 

Holloway. — The new Church of St. John, Holloway, in the Parish of Islington, has 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London, and opened for Divine Service. 

WEST INDIES. 

Abstract of a Report of the state of the Parishes and Churches in the West Tndbi 
Islands, with the number of Schools, and the Scholars who receive religious instruction 
in eacli: — 




DIOCESE OF JAMAICA. 



County, 

Parishes. 

Clergy- 

men. 

Churches & 
Chapels. 

Containing, 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Middlesex . . 

. 9 — 

IG 

— 15 — 

0,000 — 

35 — 

2,500 

Surrey .... 

, 7 — 

17 

— 13 — 

0,000 — 

18 — 

4,000 

Cornwall . . . 

. 5 — 

12 

— 17 — 

0,000 

30 — 

2,500 



DIOCESE OF BARBADOS. 



Island, 

Parishes, 

Clergy- 

men. 

Churches & 
Chapels. 

Containing. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Barbados . . . 

. 11 — 

17 

— 14 — 

.5,500 — 

108 — 

3,000 

Antigua . . . 

. 6 — 

9 

— 11 — 

4,000 — 

16 — 

1,000 

Montserrat 

. 2 — 

2 

— 2 — 

1,500 — - 

3 — 

300 

Sf. Christopher 

. 7 — 

8 

— 5 — 

2,000 — 

9 — 

V, 1,000 

Novis 

. 5 — 

3 

_ 5 — 

1,000 — . 

8 — 

300 


Dominica. 

St. Vincent , 
Grenada . 
Tobago, . 
Trini^,. 
Demeti^and 


1 

3 

4* 

1 

2 

8t 


— 1 — 


6 — 11 — 


3oq. 

2,000 

80& 

500 

1,000 

5,000 


8 

15 

4 

8 


1,500 

1,500 

300 

450 


parish vacant. 


t Two parishes vacant. 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. Patron. 

Adcock, James. . •« > . Mast, of Lincoln Gram. School . . Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 

Carter, Joseph »•.... St. Giles, Oxfoiyl, Lect. . CniveiVity of Oxford. 

Crosby, J. Litton • • . • Dorn. Chap, to II. R. II. the Duke of Cumberland. 

Cutbush, jG Mast, of Northampton Gram. Sch. Corporation of Northampton. 

Glynn, John Carr . . Chap, to H.R.H The Duke of Clarence. 

Gordon, James C. .. Praicentorship of Down Cathedral, Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Hodgson, C.H Chap, of Wilts County Gaol. 


Shcepslianks, Thomas Rectorship of Edinburgh School. 
Webber, G. H Dom. Chap, to Lord Braybrooke. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

^ Westm. MiddlesexLondon The Kiiiff. 


Bathurst, Robert 
Bower, E 


C V. of Docking, 

< and R. of To])croft, 
to Heigham, R. 


I Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich. 


Bower, E Closwoitb, R. 

f V. of Bremhill, 

Bowles, W. Lisle < au 

i «MrfPreb. ofMaj.Pars Alt. 

V to Can. Rcsid. 

Bush, James South Luffenham, R. 

(’layton, Aug. Philip Garvestone, R. 

Corser, Thomas . , Norton, V. 

Davies, Edward L. Kenderchurch, P. C. 
East, John •••«•• Croscombe, R. 

Egremont, E Wroxeter, V. , 

Fancourt, W. L. . . Sf. Mary, Leicester, V. 

Foster, Aaron .. nr 

' I to Mudford, V. 

Gottwaltz, Francis • Coughton, V. 

Greenwood, William Thrapston, R. 

Grove, Charles . . | . , 

\ to Preb. of Mm. Pars Alt. 

Haughton, John . . Cockey, Par. Ch. 

Head, H. E Feniton, R. 


Somerset Bath&W. E. B. Portman, F.sq. 

I Wilts Salisl). ') 

4 ^Bishop of Salisbury. 

>inCath.C.ofSalis. 1 


^Bishop of Salisbury. 


Rutland Peterboro’J. Bush, Esq. 
Norfolk Norwich Sir W. Clayton, Bt. 
Northam.Petcrboro’B. Botlield, Esq. 
Hereford Hereford Earl of Oxford. 
Somerset Bath&W. Elizabeth Wylie. 
Salop Lichfield Marq. of Cleveland. 
Leicester Lincoln The King. 


L & f H. Dawes, Esq. 

rO'norB.lwells tDn. & Ch! of Wells. 
WarwickWorcest. { SirCJhrockmorton, 

Northam. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor, 


Heath, Charles 


Hoskins, Henry . . Preb. of Shalford in C. C 

Hubbard, Thoa.. { vV^orXen,’ R. 

C R. of Moresby, and \ ^ 
Huddleston, And. < C. of St.Nich. Whitehaven J ' 

^ to Bowncss, R. Cumb. 

Jowett, J. Forbes. , Kingston, R. Berks 

Lcgge, Henry • . • • East Lavant, V. Sussex 

Loekhart, S. J. I. j Ch. 

Maul, John, Preb. in Caih. Ch. of 

Monk, Ed. Gould Newport, V. Essex 

Morley, T. W Birkby, R. York,l 


f R. of Odstock, Wilts \ , / Earl of Radnor, 

* \ fo Preb. of Min. Pars Alt. in C. C. of J ^ Bishop of Salisbury. 

.. Cockey, Par. Ch. Lancaster Chester R. of Middleton. 

. Feniton, R. I^evon Exeter J. Haverfield, Esq. 

f Suffield, R. "J 

. J Gunton, R. > Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield. 

C. and Hanworth, V. 3 


in C.C. of Wells 


; Bp. of Bath & Wells 

{ R. B. de Beauvoir, 
Esq. 


Morley, T. W Birkby, R. 

M unden, J. M. ... .Nortllbveir, V. 
Richards, Henry, . . Horfield, P. C. 

Scott, Benjamin 

Silver, T- D. C.L. . Charlbury, V. 
SLJohn^ M. All Saints’, Leic 


{ o^'sal’Jd Priors, V. | WarwickWorcester Dame 
. Charlbury, V. Oxford Oxford St.J61 

. All Saints’, Leicester, V. Leicester Lixii^In Loi;4 1 


Cumb. Chester f « i r t i i 
>£arl of Lonsdale. 

Cumb. Carlisle 3 

Berks Salisbury St. John’s CoH. Oxf. 
Sussex Canterb. Lord W. de Broke. 

Hants. Winch. 

\as V. Alton. 
Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln. . 
Essex London Lord Chancellor* 
York,Pec.&Exempt.Bp. of Durham, 
Somerset Bath&W. J.H. Chichester, Esq. 
Dorset Bristol Bishop of Bristol. 

WarwickWoTcester Dame S. Skipwith. 
Oxford Oxford St. John'd OoH* Oxf. 


Thynne, Lord J.. . Subdeanery in Calh, Ch. of 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese Patron, 

Turner, Hamilton j- Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 

Vane, John • • • • ^e"r,ngfjn Ch. ^.Somerset BathSt Wells Marq.ofClcveland 

Watts, John .... Tarrant Gun ville, R. DoAet Bristol Univers. Coll. Oxf. 

Wliiti', John Neville, Uusliall, V. Norfolk Norwich Joseph Sewell, Esq. 

WilrOii, II. Cuner, Tunstall, V. Lancaster Chester MatthcwWilbOn,Ekq. 

Wylde, (^jj ^ Warwick WorcesterArchd. of Worcester 

AVyntcr, I’liilip, D>D. Handboroug*!, R. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

• 

At Lambeth Palace, on the 21st of July, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, the 
Right Honourable and Most Reverend fJiiAKLES Manners Sutton, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. His 
Grace was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He took the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the year 1777 ; and in 1T91 he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Petcrhoiough. In the following year he was consecrated to the See of Norwich, 
with which he held the Deanery of Windsor ; and on the death of Dr. Moore, in 1805, 
he was placed over the Province of Canterbury. 


Name. 

Brodic, Alexander 
Dixon, J 


Francis, John. • • • 


Hall, Joseph, • • • • 
Hemming, Samuel 
Lloyd, Thomas. . • 


Partridge, William 
Pembroke, Charles 

Shinglar, John .. 


Preferment. 

. East Bourne, V. 
r Preston, V. 

\and Hedon, P. C. 

C All Saints, R. 
v with St. Mary, R. 

C ff»^St.Mildred,R. j 

• Bartlow, R. 

. East Lavant, R. 

• Weedon Lois, V. 
f Stourton, R. 

\ and Caundle Marsh, 
. Wey bridge, R. 

^ Swayton, V. 

< with Spanby, Ch. 

^ and Walcot, V, 


County. Diocese* Patron. 

Sussex Chichest. Treas. of Chichester 

York I gj*c*QfYk*^ 

Canterb. Kent ^Canterb. Lord Chancellor 


Camb. 
Sussex 
Northam. 
Wilts. 1 
Dorset J 
Surrey 


Ely 

Canterb, 

Peterboro’ 

Salisbury 


Tyrrell) James • • • • Beedon, V. 


Liincoin^ 

Salisbury 


W. Hall, Esq. 

Lord W. de Broke 
>’ King’s Coll. Camb. 

Sir R.C.Hoare, Bart. 
Lord Chancellor 
J. W. Knapp, Esq. 

Sir G. Heathcote, Bt. 
Sir J. Read 


Name. Residence. County, 

Fleury, J. •••••• Walton Hall Surrey 

Lloyd, William Margate Kent 

Loxham, Robert . • • • Stickford Lincoln 

Martin, Joseph Ham Court Worcester 

Norris, John Martin Rainham . Essex 

Ogle, George Purley Park Berks. 

Williams, *W Pantycollyn Carmarthen. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

Xhe; nomination of the Rev^ Stephen the room of the Rev. C. H« Cox, M.A. 
Eoa|f^ |iLJl* of St. Alban Hall, to be one Student ofChristCbtircb, resigned, has been 
of. l^^iiibrarian^ of the Bodleian, in unanimously agreed to in Convocation. 
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University Intelligence, 


On the last day of Act Term, the nomi- 
nation of the Rev. J. L. Richards, Fellow of 
Exeter College, to be a Public Examiner 
in Literis HumcmioribuSy was unanimously 
agreed to. t 

Mr. Edward Arthur Dayman,* Com- 
moner of Bxeter College, has been elected 
Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. Francis Forster, B. A. (Founder’s 
kin) and the Rev. William Harding, M. A. 
have been admitted Actual Fellows, and 
Mr, Thomas William Allies, (of the county 
of Somerset,) Scholar, of Wadham College. 

Mr. Francis Povah and Mr. Charles 
Edward Birch have been admitted Actual 
Fellows and Mr. William Wellwood 
Stoddart, Mr. Richard Wood, and Mr. 
Edward Alston, of Merchant Tailors’ 
School, Scholars, of St. John’s College. 

Mr. John Estridge, Post-Master of Mer- 
ton College, and Mr. Borrett, have been 
elected Demies of Magdalen College ; the 
Rev. H. Jenkins, B. D. Richard Dunford, 
M. A. and R. Price Morrell, B. A. Actual 
Fellows ; and the Rev. Roger Bird, M. A. 
a Probationary Fellow, of the same Society. 


Degrees conferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. 'William Fawssett, Magdalen Hall, 
grand compounder. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. George Proctor, Worcester College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

James Edward Winterbottom, St. John’s, 
grand compounder. 

John Sirfalman Masters, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Robert Sherson, St. Mary Hall. 

Rev. Charles John Gooch, Christ Church. 
Rev. James W. Birch, Magdalen Hall. 

MARRIED. 

At St. Pancras (Vnurch, the Rev. John 
Watts, Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, and Rector of Tarrant Gunville, 
Dorsetshire, to Annf, eldest daughter of 
the late Germain Lavie, Esq. of Hampstead. 

At Northaw, Herts, the Rev. John 
Egerton, M. A. Fellow of New College, to 
Ellen, daughter of Thomas Gould, Esq. of 
Northaw Place, Herts. 




CAMBRIDGE. 


Philip Bocket Barlow, Esq. B. A. of St. * 
Peter’s College, has been elected a Foun- 
dation Fellow, and the Rev. Fredcripk 
Smith, B. A. a Bye Fellow of that Society. 

The Vice-Chancellor and other trustees 
under the will of the late Mr. Hulse, have 
given notice, that they shall proceed to the 
election of Christian Advocate and H ulscan 
Lecturer at Christmas next. 

Prizes. 

The Members' Prizes of fifieen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the 
encoivagement of Latin prose composition, 
have been adjudged to B. H. Kennedy, of 
St. John’s Cpllege, and V. F. Hovenden, 
of Trinity College. — Subject, De Origine, 
Srriptura AlpUahetko ". — U n dergraduates, 
no prize adjudged. 


Degrees conferred 

At the Commencement y July 1, 182S. 

DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

The Rev. John Bird Sumner, of King’s 
Coll. Prebendary of Durham. 

The Rev. S. Birch, St. John’s Coll. 

The Rev. J. Castleton Miller, Queen’s Coll. 
DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 

Stephen Luke, Jesus Coll, 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY’. 

Rev. Henry Banfather, Jesus Coll. 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 

John Barthrop Roberts, Corp. Chr. (’oil. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Edward Romilly, Trinity Hall. 

BVCIIELOR IN MUSIC. 

Samuel Matthews, Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS or ARTS. 


king’s coll. 

G. J. Pennington 
John Wilder 
Henry Battiscombe 
James Pack 
Peter StUl 
George Hume 

8T,JP«tVIl’8 COLL. 

Edward Ventris 
WitKam ti. Wayne 
Joiiii Dunniifjghtm 


James Lee 
Edw. Wm. Peshall 
John Motley 
W. Fred. Hamilton 
Henry Edw. Beville 
P. Bockott^^arlow 
Henry T. Wilkinson 
Pred^riek Smith 

CLAkk-lIALL. 
Samuel Growther 
Charles Randolph 


Wm. Ord Rugpini 
G. Alexander Paske 
John NevilleCalcraft 
Denny Ashbiirnham 
Robert Davies 
William Williamson 
R. Clerke Burton 

PEMBROKE HALL. 

Christ. Je^ffreson 
B. W. Beatson 
Charles Perring 


Charles Mathews 
Henry l^’trgreaves.v 
John Evans % 
John Peacock Byd 

^ CAIUS COLL. 

Charles Borton 
Wm. C. Twist 
Henry Cape 
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George Coldham 
J. BaruToft Reade 
Daniel Maude 

CO nr. ciiu. coll. 
Arthur Hussey 
Joshua Scholefield 
T. James Dallin 
Alien Fielding 
Philip Alpe 
Robert Cock 
Henry Calthrop 
John Everitt Everitt 
J. Houghton Ward 

TRINITY COLL. 

Joseph Sturges 
R. Piioleau Roupcll 
Robert Thompson 
James Challis 
Thomas Riddell 
Edward Johnstone 
William Goode 
Chas. Wm. Bollaerts 
John Gisliton 
Tied. Solly Flood 
Henry Davis Ward 
Winthrop M. Pracd 
J. II. Hawkins 
11. Walpole Biicke 
John Yong 
Henry Bateman 
Edward Davie.s 
Wni. James Piiiwell 
William Barry 
Josiah Pratt 
Chari e.s M. Macleod 
Edw. Hatch Cropley 
Fiancis C. Knowles* 
John Hey Puget 
W. Henry Marriott 
Richard Andrews 
Edmund St. Aubyn 
Loftus H. Bland 
T. Williams Helps 
W. H. Colquhoun 
W. H. Torriano 
Frederick Hildyard 
Arthur Hanbury 
Arthur T. Malkin 
Richard Williamson 
G.WtfeonSicklemore 
John Hepworth Hill 
Edward Coohson 
Thomas FraweisHall 


VVm. Henry Ord 
James Parker 
Edwin Pearson 
Henry Grant Trail 
Henry Lewin 
Graham Willmore 
John Warne 
C. Bridges Knight 
Loftus T. Wigram 
Henry Claridge 
Lucius O^Britn 
Thomas S. Godfrey 
Edmund Beales 
James Calshan Parr 
W. Charles Lambert 
Edward Ombler 
Edward Pearce 
Laurence Gwynne 
R. Kerrison Harvey 
James Ciocker 
Adam Lodge 

ST. John’s coll. 
Tlioinas Ferris 
Wm. Henry Greene 
John Henry Bright 
George Hepper 
Thomas Nayler 
Francis John Spitta 
John Henry Pooley 

F. Cuthbort B. Eaile 
Henry Cleveland 
Charles Cut bush 
C. Hen. Hartbhorne 
Join I F. Isaacson 
T. C. S. Kynnerslcy 
Richard Procter 
T. Taylor Lewis 
Thomas Newton 
Edward Wilson 
Robert Ousby 
William Lonsdale 
Thomas Hanison 
James Metcalfe 
Stephen Donne 
Thomas Coates Cane 
Christopher Neville 
Robert Turner 
H. J. Lee Warner 
J. Mort Wakefield 
William Falcon 
Philip J^ines Chabot 
W. Lloyd Gibbon 
Ferdinando Casson 


Salisbury Dunn 
Abraham Youlden 
Henry Moule 

G. Roclifoit Clarke 
Martin Baylie Darby 
Leonard Pickering , 
R. Lambton Hopper 
William Wilson 
Ritdiard Willan 
W. Robert Skilton 
Randel 11. Fielden 
C. Orchard Dayman 
William Shaw Bond 
C.Theophilus Clarke 
T. Leveson Lane 
Edward Dix Pitman 
George Lister 
W. li. Wilkinson 
Herbert Langham 
Thomas Marshall 
John Hooper 
George Osborne 

EMMANUEL COLL. 
John Penny 
Rob. Thom. Adnutt 
Gustav us A.Barnaby 
Hugh Speke 
Chailes Tomblin 

queen’s coll. 
J(flm Graham 
Thomas Rami>hay 
Robert Barrick 
Robert Hustwick 
Thomas Grifhth 
Edw. Carus Wilson 

G. Horatio Webster 
John Longhurst 
Benjamin Donne 
Matthew II. Jones 
Nicholas Pad wick 
Charles Blathwayt 
William Hammond 
Bernard Gilpin 
William Godfrey 

CHRIST COLL. 

H. ‘ Wedgwood 
Martin Mayson 
Peter Veel 
Richard Johnson 
John Ward 
James T. Dorington 
Henry Stuart 


James Forbea 
Hugh Williams 
John Phillips 
Miles J. Berkeley 
Edward John Edison 
Woolley Spencer 
John Henay Arthy 

JLSVS COLL. 
Richard HcathBeld 
Archibald Campbell 
W. Brown James 
Edward Bower 
Walter Chenery 
C. C. Bartholomew 
John Holdship ^ 
Hervey A. A. Oakes 
Philip Hall Palmer 

TRINITY HALL.' 

F. Liiard Wollaston 
Gilbert Elliott 
Thomas White 

SIDNEY COLL. 

George Henry Hinc 
Russell Skinner 
Benjamin Weaver 
Cliarles Mark Barnc 
Thomas Nunn 
James Saunders 

CATHARINE HALL. 
Edw. Hyde Cosens 
H umphry T. Walford 
ITordtio Montagu 
J. N. O’Brien Hall 
Ralph Bhikelock 
Charles Luck 
John Croft Brooke 
Edward Serjeantson 
James King 

MAGDALENE COLL. 
John Hardy Raven 
S. Wilkes Waud 
John P. Simpson 
W. Kew Fletclier 
John Evans 
Gilbert Black burne 

DOWNING COLL. 

James Grundy Cross 
H. Bfowne Longe 

G. A. F. Chichester 
J. Osmond Deakin 
Wm. John St. Aubyn 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

William Ogilby, TiilSli Coll. 

Charles Dunkin Wake, Trin. Coll. 
Henry John Davis, Trin. Hall. 
Thonuis ErskSne Perry, Trin. Coll^ 
Trin. Coll. 
Trin. Coll. 
John Rcmt Crse, Trin. Coll. 


The following gentlemen of Oxford have 
been admitted aSeundem of thisUni versify: 
— John Sleatti, D. D. Wadham Coll. ; Win. 
Mills, B. D. and Nassau Wm. Senior, 
M. A. Mngd, Coll. ; and John James, 
M. A. St. John's Coll. * • 

James Lee, B. A. of Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
has been incorporated ad eundem of this 
University. 
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To Correspondents, 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1828. 

PRIOR COMB. 

Aug. 3. Coll. Job. 

10. Mr. Lane, Magd. 

17. Mr. Sandys, llegin. 

24. Mr. Harris, Ciar. 

31^ Mr. Green, Jes. 

Sept. 7. Coll. Regal. 

14. Coll. Trill. 

21. Coll. Job. 

28. Mr. Melvill, Pet. 

Oct. 5. Mr. Blake, Pemb. 

12. Mr. Ward, Clar. 

19. Mr. Clarke, Jes. 

26. Coll. Regal, 

Nov. 2. COMMEM. Eenefact. 

9. Coll. Trin. 

16. Coll. Job. 

23. Mr. A. Veasey, Pet. 

30. Mr. Clowes, Regin. 

Dec. 7. Mr. T. C. Thornton, Clar. 

14. Mr. Englcbeart, Cai. 

21. Coll. Regal. 

28. Coll. Trin. 

POSTER. COMB. 

Aug. 3. Mr, Wildig, Cai. 

10. Mr. H. Sinitb, Trin. 

17. Mr. H. S. Foystcr, Regin. 

24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. A. B. 

Brereton, Regin. 

31. Mr. Rawson, Magd. 

Sept. 7. Mr. Mills, Job. 

14. Mr. Browning, Regal. 

21. Fest. S. Matt. Mr. Moore, Job. 

28. Mr. Jenkin, Pet. 

29. Fest. S. Mioii. Mr. Cunning- 

barn, Regin ; Mr. Grove, Jes. 
Oct. 5. Mr. Carnac, Job. 

12. Mr. Lucy, Trin. 

18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Dunn, Job. 

19. Mr. Stevenson, Trin. 

26. Mr. Wbewell, Trin. 

28. Fest. SS. Sim. et Jud. Mr. 
Hamilton, Trin. 

Nov. 1. Fest. Om. Sanct. Mr. Higman, 
Trin. Mr. Brombead, Trin. 

2. Mr. Hudson, Pet. 

9, Mr. Grabam, Cbr. 

16. Mr. Sheepshanks, Trin. 

23. Mr. Hare, Trin. 

30. Febt. S. And. Mr. Carver, Trin. 
Dec. 7. Mr. Turnbull, Cai. 


Dec. 14. Mr. Bcckctt, Trin. 

21. Fest. S. Thom. Mr. Dampicr, 
Regal. 

25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Tattershall, 

Regin. 

26. Fest. S. Steph. Mr. Harrison, 

Pet. 

27. Fest. S. Joh. Mr. Haggitt,Clar. 

28. Fest.Innoc. Mr. Atlay,jun.Joh. 

Itesp, in Theolog, Oppon, 

C Coll. Job. 

Mr. Matthew, Trin.? Mr. Busbby, Pet. 

C. Mr. Brown, Regin. 
C Mr. Loftus, Clar. 
Mr, Feachem, Joh. < Mr. Godson, Cai. 

Coll. Regal. 
i Coll. Trin. 

Mr. Otter, Jes. ? Coll. Joh. 

C Mr. Bray, Pot. 
f Mr. Thompson, 

Mr. Lucas, Cai. J sen, Clar. 

L Mr. Studbolme, Jes. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 

Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 

Cl r« • r Mr. White, Emm. 
Mr.M>aw,Ca.. | Mr. Corrie, Cai. 


Mr. Lucas, Cai. < Mr. Pagi, sen, Clar. 

L Mr. Studbolme, Jes. 
Res^p. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 

Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 

Cl r« • r Mr. White, Emm. 
Mr. M>aw,Ca.. | Mr. Corrie, Cai. 

Singuli suo ordine concionabuntur, re- 
spondebunt, disputabunt, cauterasque excr- 
citationes ipsi per se sua in person.^ 
praestabunt, nisi justa causa incident 
secundum Statuta approbanda. 

Ad Concioncs in Templo Bcaice Marian 
nullA dc caus5. quisquam alterum sibi 
surroget, qui ad Concionem aliquam 
babendam omnino non sit (a principio ad 
fincm circuli Coinbinationum) assignatus, 
sine express^ licentiA a Procancellario 
prius obtentA, quo de ipsius gradu, sacris 
ordinibus, canonica obedientia, cseterisque 
requisitis constet Procancellario, antequam 
admittatur ad 'Concionem publicam. 
GULIELMUS FREDERICUS, 

— Canccllafius. 

MARRIED. 

At Abbottsbury, Dorset, the Rev. Robert 
Bentley Buckle, M. A. Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex college, to Caroline Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Alleyn Barker, vicar of 
Abbottsbury, and rector of Monrtdn. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We were sadly grieved to have incurred the applause of the Christian Qhserver; and 
are proportionately flattered by the Editor’s public recantation of bis lauuatory di4^m. 
Special care shall be taken to give him no cause for inconsistency in future. Hewb, 
perhaps, remember the Laudatwr ah Ids in Horace. ^ 

** J. W. F.’s” judgment Respecting the Missionary Society is B^eous, and we think 
we could persuade him so. On the other hand, his definition ofme term evangelical is 
correct ; but he is much mistaken in supposing that it can be so applied to the party who 
assume the title. The Christian Review may expect a trimming, 

** A. T. H." ** T. B. R.” ** J. B.” and other mhtcellaneous matter, must stand over 
Ibr the firesent, a» we have so many articles of interest in that department whl^'Wquire 
more immediate attention. The concluding paper on Gen.iv. 1, and iSat^ irpo<ricv~ 
p^ffai, will appear next month. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy ; or^ a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies which treat of the Grand Period of Seven Times, and 
especially of its Second Moiety, or the latter Three Times and a Half 
By George Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector of Long Newton^, In 
three volumes, 8vo, London! Rivingtons. 1828. 1/. 16^. 

There are few subjects more interesting, and none more difficult, 
than the interpretation of prophecy : we cannot be surprised, therefore, 
at the multitude of Commentators who have endeavoured to explain 
these mysteries, or at the diversity of constructions which they have 
respectively adopted. The obscurity of these prophetic visions arises, 
neither from the intrinsic difficulty of describing things future, for it 
is as easy to speak of things to come intelligibly, as it is of things 
past; — nor from defect of talent in the })rophet, — ‘‘for the propliecy 
came not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; ” — nor altogether from the dark 
and figurative language in which they are sometimes conveyed ; — but 
from design. The word of prophecy, however “sure,^* is “a light 
shining in a dark place ; ” and the purposed ambiguity of the oracles 
of God is not, like the lying divination of pagan soothsayers, the sub- 
terfuge of ignorance^or the effect of craft, but the wise appointment 
of the omniscient Spirit, who enabled the recipients of his grace to 
prophesy only “ in part,*^ and gave therefore to his messengers such a 
a degree of information as might be sufficient to raise the expecta- 
tions of the faithful, and to animate the patient hopes of those who 
should “wait for the Son of God from heaven,” The testimony of 
prophecy is indeed one of the strongest proofs of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, equally indicative of divine prescience, as miracles were of 
divine pewer. These respective witnesses, though establishing the 
^acity of our holy faith by an appeal to the character of the Deity, 
who eannot lie, jmd depending therefore for their validity upon the 
same foundatiH^ are calculated for different eras. Miraculous 
attestation addressed itself more especially to those, who lived at the 
time ^hen the miracles ii^ere wrought ; whilst the sister proof of 
pro^i&wi^ meant to be a growing and an undecaying evidence to 
vorfx^fSi 'IX. 4 A 
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distant venerations. It wns, doubtless, the benevolent and wise 
purpose of the Almighty, not to impart an unclouded blaze of light 
to interfere with the condition of man, and to disturb the balance of 
his moral energies by a knowledge unsuited to his station ; but to 
open bn, gracious purposes by a gradual process, and to drop the 
life-sustaining manna of his proipises in proportion to the wants of his 
children ; and the stream of prophecy was made to flow, consequently, 
in a channel, narrow and jjenurious at its source, yet widening perpe- 
tually, and enlarged, by the sw’ell of tributary waters, to a majestic 
river, in its progress towards the ocean of eternity. That there 
should be difficulties, therefore, in the interpretation of prophecy, is 
exactly what ought to be expected ; neither will those difficulties 
entirely vanish, till the whole scheme is completed ; for the true and 
accurate interpretation of all prophecy is only to be had from the 
accomplishment.”* Hence, then, it is manifest, that the interpretation 
of j)rophecy must be progressive as the events which it predicts : and 
the gradual unfolding of these prophetic rolls, by the successive 
researches of laborious and dilig(‘nt commentators, seems to be fore- 
told in the remarkable phraseology of Daniel, “ Many shall run to 
and fro f and knowledge shall he increased (Dan. xii. 4.) What the 
nature of i)rophecy, and the very language of the prophets teach 
us to expect, has actually come* to ])ass. We have seen a host of 
interpreters applying their talents to the subject of the prophetic 
visions, to whose successive labours, exceptis excipiendis^ we may 
ap])ly the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, that “ amongst the interpreters 
of the last age there is scarce one of note, who hath not made some 
discovery worth knowing.” 

Amongst ttiosc, who have endeavoured to illustrate these deep 
mysteries of God, Mr. Faber holds a conspicuous rank. The learned 
volumes before us have a peculiar claim upon the attention of divines ; 
they were written, our author tells us, “ in the course of the years 
1818, 1819, and 1820,” and his object in not expediting their publi- 
cation was, that “ he might subject to the jealous severity of mature 
judgment every position which they undertake to establish.” “ The 
Sacred Calendar ” is meant to supersede the “ Dissertation on the 
Prophecies relative to the Period of 1260 Years,” which was published 
by our author in the year (we think) 1806. The present treatise 
rests, indeed, on the same foundation as its predecessor, Kut it has 
been greatly enlarged; for whilst the Dissertation rested on the 
chronological basis of ^he three times and a half, this jSacred Calendar 
is built upon “the grand master number of seven times,” which com- 
prehendst.what our Lord styles “the times of the Gentiles,” and which 


* Bagot’s Discourses on the Prophecies, Disc. III. p. 79. 
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is indeed “ the great almanack of prophecy^'' beiiij> eciually the chrono- 
logical measure of Daniel’s metallic image, and of* the Apocalypse 
itself, down to the eominencemcnt of the predicted 1000 years of 
blessedness.” — Pref. p. vii. * , 

'I’his ‘‘grand master number of seven times,” is dw^elt iipt>n with 
singular emphasis by Mr. Faber. Lest we should misrepresent our 
.'iiithor in this favourite portion of liis work, we shall let him speak for 
himself, and explain in his (Avn words how' the duration of the metallic 
image is made to comprehend “ those seven times, w hich are produced 
by the duplication of the three times and a half, and which are 
identical with the times of the Gentiles, mentioned by our Lord.” 

'fhat the term of seven tinies is not mentioned hi direct connexion Avith the 
metallic image, 1 readily allow : but we shall find it mentioned no less positively, 
tlujugh oldiqiiely and mystically, through the intervention of that remarkahle 
type or ruling princijile of tlie great idolatrous image Nehuchadnezzar himself, 

shadowing out, in his own person, hoth the age and the fortune of the 

great compound j)rogvessivcl\ increasing empire, which the image, during its 

growth is employed to symbolise And since the king of liahylon (our 

author continues) w'as a type of the great image , — -for it is ecpuilly said to him 
hy the prophet, Fnou art tlu‘ head of gold, and the tree which thou sawest, it is 
'f non, O king, — his predicted destiny will shadow out the destiny of that great 
compound empire, to which he Avas the declared head, and (according to the 
notions of oriental mythology) the aiiiniating principle ; or, in the language of 
hicroglyyihics, as employed by the oneirocritieal writers, the fate of the lofty 
tree is the fate of the colossal image. Tfeiice the seven times, during which 
the king Avas to be physically deranged, are the figure of seven ])rophetic 
tinu’s, or 2520 natural years, during Avhich the great compound empire, defined 
as tlie terms of the symbol require ns to define it, should be subjected to the 
moral madness of Paganism, or l^opery, or Mohammedisni, or Infidelity; hence, 
as at the end of those times the king was restored to the use of his intellects, and 
became a faithful worshipper of the one true God; so, at the end of those 
eoiTesj)onding prophetic limes, the great compound empire is to be restored to a 
state of moral sanity, and, after the predicted destruction of the antichristian 
confederacy, is to serve the Most High with a pure adoration during the long- 
ex])ected Millcmiium ; and hence, as the king Avas translated to heavtii, when 
he had])iously reigned for a short season after his recovery from madness; so 
Avill the Church of God be translated to licaven, w'hcn the comparatively short 
season of millcnnian holiness shall have roUed aAvay. — Vol. II. ]>p. 25, 26, 30, 31. 

Our author proceeds in some subsequent pages to shew us how the 
phraseology of tlie prophet, hy which the madness of Nebuchadnezzar 
is described, “ and wliich forms the connecting link between 
Nebuchadnezzar the type, and the four great empires collectively 
the antitype,” covertly points out the fate of the empire from the 
commencewient of the seven prophetic times in the middle of the 
seventh century before Christ to the present hour, when we have 
nearly arrived, he thinks, at the end of them, during all which period 
the empire has Uboured under the grievous evil of moral insanity.” 
(Vol. II. p. 31.) And he would fain persuade us that the types of 
the iron hand and the brazen band, in the hieroglyphical picture of 

the twv-w|uch was stript of its branches, (Dan. iv. 10, &c.) have a 

' 31 ' ' 
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reference to the iron and the brass of the metallic image, and are 
most artfully introduced as connecting links, by which, in exposition, 
the stump of the tree may be tied to the great compound image.” 
(Vol. II. p. 35.) 

But (pgain we quote the words of Mr. Faber) if the iron band and the brazen 
band correspond witli the iron and the brass of the image ; then the stump of 
the tree must symbolize the territorial dominions of the image in their widest 
extent. The duration therefore of the image, as firmly bound to its basis or 
platfoiTO by the two empires of iron and brass, fimst be the same as the duration 
of the stump, while firmly bound to the earth by the iron band and the brazen 
band. But the duration of the stump, while thus secured, is seven times. 
Therefore the duration of the image, while thus firmly bound, must be seven 
times also.” — Vol. JJ. p. 36. 

Having demonstrated, “ so far as moral evidence is capable of 
effecting a demonstration,” (moral evidence, by the bye, has no such 
power, and therefore our author’s phrase is inaccurate, and betrays 
a wish to overstate his argument, the detection of which is always 
injurious to a cause ;) but “ having demonstrated,” says Mr. Faber, 
“tliat the commencemtait of the latter three times and a half coincides 
with the year after Christ 604,” and consequently, “ that the termina- 
tion of those three times and a half will coincide with the year after 
Christ 1864; ” calculating retrogressively from the year after Christ 
1864, the seven times, ** to which the duration of the image is limited 
by its connexion with the stumjf), their commencement will be found 
to coincide with the year before Christ 657, in which year Nebuchad- 
nezzar is said to have been born.” 

Such being the case, (we permit Mr. Faber to sum up his own argument,) the 
age of the image, from the protrusion of its head to its final dissolution, is 
equivalent to those seven prophetic times which our Lord denominates the 
times of the Gentiles, and wnicli constitute the great calendar of chronological 
prophecy: the seven prophetic times comprehend 2520 natural years : and the 
2520 natural years commence in the year before Christ 657, and terminate in 
the year after Christ 1864. — Vol. II. p. 39. 

We are free to confess that we recognize much ingenuity in this 
novel hypothesis ; but ingenuity is a dangerous attribute in an 
interpreter of prophecy, more befitting the fanciful author of the 
Cahiri than a sober expositor of the mysteries of heaven. Is it by 
such cabalistic alchymy as this, that the meaning of the prophecies of 
Holy Writ is to be discovered ? Is it by such fine-spun theories as 
this, that the believer is to be established in the faith, or the infidel 
reclaimed from his errors? We cannot discover the least foundation in 
Scripture for making Nebuchadnezzar the animating principle '' of 
the metallic image ; nor can we acknowledge Nebuchadnezzar to be 
the type of that image*, of which the golden head was clearly the type 
o( him ; nor can we at all persuade ourselves that the bands of brass 
and iron, which bound the stump of t}ie symbolic tree, have the 
reference which Mr. Faber so zealously advocates; we 
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recognize, after the most patient and impartial investigation, any con- 
nexion, like what our author insists upon, between the history of the 
tree, which shadowed out the individual fate, and nothing hut the 
individual fate, of the monarch of Babylon, and the vision of the great 
compound metallic image. We distinctly deny that the^ate of the 
lofty tree is the fate of the colossal image. The typicar tree is the 
symbol of Nebuchadnezzar individually; it contains a signal judgment 
upon that proud potentate*for his arrogance and impiety, to teach him 
“ that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will : ” and it shadows forth his re|foration to the 
throne after seven times or years of insanity had passed over his 
head. The threatened judgment and the predicted restoration, and 
the intervening madness, accurately came to p'ass ; nor can we find 
in history a more awful example and monument of Providence,' than 
the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar’s life afford. ‘‘ God,” says 
Horsley, “ was pleased to make him ^^ |^ani^le to the world and 
to himself, of the frailty of all human the instability of all 
human greatness. I say an example to tne world and to himself; 
for it is very remarkable, that the king's own conversion was in part 
an object of the judgment inflicted upon him, and it was in order to 
the accomplishment of it that the king had a warning of the impending 
visitation in a dream.”* * 

Let any man, unwedded to system, and content to abide by the 
unsophisticated dictates of common sense, read the history of the 
tree, and we #re sure that he will come to the same conclusion with 
the learned Bishop of St. Asaph, whom we have just quoted, and who 
has left the venerable imprimatur of his high authority for the inter- 
pretation, which we are solicitous to maintain in opposition to the 
fond phantasy of Mr. Faber. “ The whole vision,” says the Bishop, 
“ was typical of some dreadful calamity, to fall for a time, but for a 
time only, on some one of the sons of men*'\ The metallic image, 
indeed, is the symbolic history of the four great successive empires, 
from the era of Nebuchadnezzar, its golden head, to the dissolution 
of the Roman empire at the termination of a certain specified period, 
which, in prophetic phraseology, is called three times and a half, or 
forty-two months, or twelve hundred and sixty days. The symbolic 
tree, therefore, and the typical image, necessarily contain the common 
subject. • Nebuchadnezzar, for his individual fate, is painted in the 
first ; and his dynasty, as the king of the first four empires, is described 
In the last ; but their connexion stops at this ^oint, and the decree of 
the watchers has no more affinity with the metallic image, as far as our 


* Horsley’s Stermons. Seitnon on Dan, iv. 17. 
f Ibid. 
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feeble judgment can discover, than the fable of the renowned giant- 
killer, which enchanted us in our boyhood, has with the illustrious 
history of the great hero of Waterloo! We speak thus decidedly, 
and in this strong language, ,updn the subject, because we deem our 
author’s ingenious speculations mischievous to the cause which he, 
equally with ourselves, has so much at heart. These airy dreams are 
baseless as the fabric of a vision. They may serve, indeed, to display 
the skill of literary gladiators; and, if the^' threatened harm only to 
those engaged in the battle, we might be amused with the contest; 
but when their^swords may wound the interests of Christianity itself, 
we feel it a matter ^f duty to advertise men of the illegality of sucli 
prize-fights, and we are resolved to discourage their exhibition. 

We would not, however, be misunderstood. Our censure attaclies 
but to very small portion of Mr. Faber’s work ; and we can sin- 
cerely recommend the perusal of these learned volumes to every man 
who wishes for inform|yion upon the momentous and interesting 
topics which they embl M^^ ^he principles which have guided our 
author, (for without soittraxed principles, the interpretation of pro- 
phecy would be little better than the chaos of the drunkard’s dream,) 
are equally simple and reasonable, and are thus detailed in the 
Preface of the Calendar before us : 

t 

1. When the definite meaning of each prophetic symbol has been established 
with as much evidence as the subject admits, an expositor must never allow 
himself to vary from that meaning. 

2. The principle of homogeneity must never be violated : or, in other words, 
homogeneous prophecies must be interpreted homogeneously. * 

3. No interpretation of a prophecy can be deemed valid, except the prophecy 
agree, in every particular, with the event or character to which it is applied. 

4. No single link of a chronological chain of prophecy is capable of receiving 
its accomplishment in more than a single event or person.” 

With respect to the Apocalypse, Mr. Faber adopts the excellent 
principle of arrangement so judiciously laid down by the illustrious 
Mede, who taught that “ the order of all the visions was to be wholly 
taken from intrinsic characters in the book itself, and not at all to be 
conformed to any particular hypotheses ; that from such an order first 
established all certainty of future applications is to be derived ; and 
that without such order all expositions must be precarious, depending 
only on the fancy and imagination of every commentator.” 

Guided by these wise principles, Mr. Faber has favoured the public 
with the result of his investigation of the intricate question of the 
prophecies, which treat of the succession of the four principal 
kingdoms. He has arranged his materials under six books, which 
. are subdivided into chapters. It is scarcely possible to give an 
intelligible analysis of such a performance within the compass 
usually allotted to articles in our Review ; and, therefore^ l^f&all 
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content ourselves with giving a mere sketch of “ the Calendar” on 
our tabic. Mr. Faber wisely opens his Dissertation with a chapter 
on the figurative and symbolical language of propliecy. Having 
j)roved, in the second chapter, that cacfi pmphetic day, in the numbers 
of Daniel and St. John, is equal to a natural or solar ycar^he third 
cliapter of his first book details the; principal events and characters 
comprehended within the j)eriod which is commensurate with the 
duration of the great metallic image, commencing at some point 
between the years 658 and 646 before Christ, (for between those 
years it is certain that Nebuchadnezzar, the head of the image, was 
born), and terminating at some point between the* years after Christ 
1863 and 1875. This grand period is said to be “ bipartited” at 
some point bet-wcen the years after Christ 603 and 615. 

These matters being laid down, (says our interpreter,) it will not ho very diffi- 
cult to specify the principal events and actors comprehended within “ the times ” 
wdiich jointly constitute the age of the great mctallj^fij^g^e ; and which are divided 
(i. 0 . by our author) into two smaller pt^riod«,.vM|||B|fetaining three times and 

a half. History, in perfect accordance^jHHmjophecy, teaches ns that 

the actors, ‘‘during the first moiety of the sevenrfp^,*’ w^cre the four pagan 
cmpiro.s of Hahylon, and Persia, and Greece, and and that the ecclesias- 

tii'al events comprehended within it were the various trials, which successively 
affected the licvitical and the Christian Churches. These events were, — the 
ca]>tivity of the Je\v8 by the Babylonian empire; the restoration of the Jews by 
Ihe Medo- Persian empire; the persecution of the Jews by the Greek empire, 
iisin^ as its organ the Macedonian kingdom of Syria; the advent and cru- 
cifixion of the Messiah, which last event occurred precisely at the end of. the 
seventy prophetic weeks; the destruction of Jerusalem with its temple, and 
the complete scattering of the Jews by the Roman empire; the successful 
j)rcaching of the Gospel by the apostles and their successors, after the Christian 
Church had been first founded in Judea by the long-expected Saviour of 
mankind ; the violent and continued persecution of the faithful by the Pagan 
llomaii empire; the conversion of that empire to the religion of Christ; the 
gradual corruption of Cliristianity through an excessive veneration of the 
Virgin Mary, and the defunct saints and martyrs, which ultimately revived 
under a new and specious form the ancient demonolatry of Paganism; the 
division of the western or proper Roman empire by ten distinct Gothic nations : 
and the gradual rise of the Papal power in the midst of the kingdoms founded 
upon the western or Latin platform by those ten Gothic nations. 

The latter three times and a half (our Commentator proceeds) comprehend 
witliiu their period not only the domination of Pt)pery in the West, and the 
tyranny of Mohammedism in the East, but likewise the prevalence of that 
modern spirit of infidelity and atheism, wliich exemplified itself in the production 
of the French Revolution, and all its baneful consequences. — Vol. I. Book I. c.3. 

We have given this extract from Mr. Faber’s volumes, because 
it will afford our readers a tolerably correct idea of the contents of his 
learned work. The fate of God’s Cliurch, both Levitical and Christian, 
from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to the consummation of the pro- 
phetic 1260 years, and the subsequent period of millennian blessedness, 
with the final day of judgment, are embraced in this comprehensive 
dissert^on of the Rector "of Long Newton. With respect to the 
charact^ and revelation of the Man of Sin, and the nature of the 
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apostasy/ out of which he arises, there can be no question, that he is 
to be identified with the little horn of Daniel’s fourth wild beast, and 
with the two-horned wild beast, and the false prophet, and the harlot 
of the Apocalypse : and the true application of the Man of Sin to the 
Papacy V^s been fully established by Mede and Newton, and other 
commentators, whilst the chronological interpretation of the prophecy 
has been less satisfactorily conducted. Mr. Faber, therefore, in the 
fourth chapter. Book L, undertakes to prove that Mede and Newton, 
and all other expositors, who have held that the impediment to be 
removed previously to the revelation of the Man of Sin, (one feature 
of whose great Apostasy was the idolatrous worship of demons or 
canonised dead men,) was the Roman Empire, are under a mistake ; for 
that the impediment was, not the Roman Empire itself, which never 
was removed at all, but the coercing power of that empire, by the 
removal of which “ the lawless one” should be comjdetely revealed ; 
and this remarkable said to have taken place, when the times, 

and the laws, and the^fipys, were given into the hand of the little 
Roman horn, at the commencement of the latter three times and a 
half, in the year after Christ 604 ; at which epoch the then existing 
representatives of all the ten kingdoms of the West submitted to the 
Pope, or, (in the language of the Apocalypse) with one mind gave 
their power, and strength, and* kingdom, to the wild beast and his 
harlot-rider.” (Vol. 1. Book I. c. 6.) The proper date of the 1260 
years allotted to the tyranny of the little Roman horn is minutely 
discussed in the sixth chapter of the first book, to which we gladly 
refer our readers. 

Mr. Faber has triumphantly demonstrated that the Antichrist cannot 
be a character attributable to the Pope, as most of the ancient inter- 
preters have maintained in contradiction to the unambiguous testimony 
of St. John. “ He who deiiieth the Father and the Son,” (such is the 
syllogistic argument of our author,) “ this is the antichrist.” The line 
of the Roman Pontiffs did not deny either the Father or the Son : 
therefore the line of the Roman Pontiffs is not the antichrist. 

This Antichrist our author discovers, (and we entirely agree with 
him in this discovery,) in the infidel king of Daniel, who is described, 

as doing according to his pleasure, as speaking marvellous things above the 
God of gods, as having no respect unto the gods of his ^fathers, as treating with 
studied contempt the desire of women, or (as that divine personageits elsewhere 
styled) the desire of all nations, and as proudly magnifying himsSf above all. — 
Book 1. c. 5. 

lAnd, 

^ |the |)ower emphatically styled by the revealiiig ai^el ihtii King, (for such is 

'*^6 import of the original Hebrew) must be vieweq^^-W the Roman Empire 
chronologically existing, from the year 1697, When thk beoond woe ^mtnnated, 
down to the year 1864, when the time of the end commences. For #l|^piaracter 
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of iUe wilful king deterniincs him to be the great Antichrist of St. John : while 
the context and tenor of the prophecy no l<*ss determine him to be the divided 
Homan Empire about live chronological close of the seventeenth century. Hence 
the Roman Emj)ire, from that chronological* cpocli, stands identilied with the 
Antichrist of St. John. But the Roman Empire' is also identified with the ten- 
horned wild-beast : while the ten-horned wdld-beast was esteemed, ir|/thc early 
church, cither Antichrist himself, or the Roman Empire, viewed ^ specially 
subsisting under Antichrist, its seventh hrtid. Hence the r^milt will be, that 
the wilful King, the ten-horned wild-beast, the divided Roman 'Em])ire during a 
specified term of its dater exist Aice, and the great God-denying Antichrist, are 
all identical. — B, III. c. 4. p. 214. 

Our space forbids us to follow Mr. Faber in his interesting sketch 
of the rise and progress of anticliristian infidelity wifliin the territories 
of the western Roman Empire, or yet more extensively within the 
region emphatically denominated Christendom. Suffice it to say, 
.summarily, that the God-denying Antichrist is that spirit of lawless 
infidelity, which arose about the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
throughout the territories of the divided Roman Empire ; which 
specially developed itself through the instrumentality of revolutionary 
France, first democratic, and afterward imperial ; which was destined 
to prosper until its angry defiance of the living God should be finished ; 
and which should be thenceforward reduced to a state of humiliation, 
until the era of its predicted revival, when, the deadly wound of the 
Roman wild beast being healed, its po*wer will he irretrievably broken, 
and its final overthrow effected in the region of Pahjstine, between the 
Dead Sea on the East, and the Mediterranean Sea on the West, in the 
mighty conflict at Armageddon, in the day of Gog and Magog, be- 
tween the Roman king and the sovereigns of the north and south. 

How the infidel king exalted himself above every god, speaking 
marvellous things against the God of gods, having no respect unto the 
gods of his fathers, i, e. the false divinities of the abrogated paganism 
of the ancient Romans ; and magnifying himself above the desire of 
women, they who wish to he informed, w^ill do well to consult the 
excellent fourth chapter of the third book of the Calendar of Prophecy, 
whence we extract what Mr. Faber has said with respect to his inter- 
pretation of the phrase “ the desire of women , as we have always 
thought this portion of his labours amongst the most happy efforts of 
his critical acumen, and because we shall at the same time give a fair 
specimen of the perspiemus and logical style of our author. 

In regard to the specific nature and character of what is styled the desire of 
women, we may receive, I think, much abstract information from the peculiar 
construction of the clause, in the midst of which that jremarkable expression is 
inserted. (See Dan. xi.]36, 37.) From the context thus furnished by the 
revealing angel, nothing can be more evident than that the desire of women is 
something homogeneous with the God of gods, and the gods of his fathers, and 
every god. The whole connectedi clause descends from o, general to particulars, 
employing ^^oSe particulars to establish the general. We are told that the 
Roman shall magnify himself above every god : and this general proposition 

VOL. X. NO. IX. 4 B 
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is established and explained by tlie several particulars, that he should speak 
marvellous things aga'nisi the God of gods, and that he should have no respect 
unto the gods tf his fathers, and that he should have no respect unto the desire 
of women. Hence it is obvious, < unless the rules of composition be entirely 
violated, that the desire of u^men, like the God of gods and the gods of Ms 
fathers, Vnust be subincliided in the generalizing phrase every god. Nor shall 
we be pennitted to doubt the propriety of tliis conclusion, if* we attend yet more 
closely fo the very peculiar construction of the clause. Not only, by the arrange- 
ment of the entire clause, is the desire of women plainly subinclnded in tlie 
generalising phrase every god ; but likewise this desire of women is placed as it 
were studiously between the gods of his fathers slixA every god, repeated and 
borrow('d from the beginning of the entire clause itself., Unto the gods of his 
fathers he shall have no respect; and unto the desire of women, find unto every god 
he shall have no respect. Such a collociitioii, I think, compels us to suppose that 
the desire of women, is a god of some description or another, whether true or 
false ; which, like every other deity, the Roman king should defy and contemn. 
Nor is even this the whole that may be said respecting the peculiarity of the 
clause now \mder consideration. While the same verb of negation, he shall have 
no respect, is alike applied to all the three particidars the gods of his fathers, 
and the desire of women, and every god, thus clearly pointing out and deter- 
mining their homogeneity; the whole sentence is wound up by a sweeping 
declaration; “/or above all he shall inagnify himself." Now, by the leading 
partic-le /or,* this declaration is inevitably referred to what had before been sjie- 
eified as the objects, above which the king should exalt himself, or to which he 
should have no respect; namely, the God of gods, and the gods of his fathers, 
and the desirt* of women, and every god; and by the adjective all, it is compelled 
to relate to the generalising phrase every god, with which the entire clause 
conmienced. “ For, above all,” is c. above all the deities previously enume- 
rated and generally comprehended in the phrase every god, (such only, in its 
existing collocation, being the possible sense of that important adjective,) “ For, 
above ai.l, shall he magnify himself.” If, then, the desire of women be thus 
plainly determined, by the whole context under every aspect, to be something 
Iiomogeiieoiis with the God of gods and the gods of his fathers, and every god; 
then assuredly the desire of women must be not only a person real or imaginary, 
but likewise a person who is the ohiect of religious worship. — Vol. 11. Book III. 
c. 4. p. 239—241. 

By an admirable display of critical ingenuity, our author proceeds to 
show (very satisfactorily, we think,) that the desire of women is He, 
whom Haggai 'subsequently called the desire of all nations; and he 
clearly proves that the prediction was exactly accomplished in this 
sense by that diabolical conspiracy of atheists, and infidels, and 
anarchists, which produced the French Revolution, and whose fa- - 
vourite watchword it was, in reference to the Messiah, “ Crush the 

■WRETCH.” 

We must break off here, somewhat abruptly, with the promise of 
completing our remarks upon this interesting work iit our next 
number. 


* Heb. ta. 
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Art. II. — The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. IIobert 

Montgomery. Fourth Edition. London : S. Maunder, Newgate 

Street. 1828. pp. 215. price 7^. 6rf. (With an Epigraph from 

Psalm cxxxix. 7 — 10.) * • 

This work has made a good deal of noise in and out o^Loiidon; 
and the Reviewers, we know not hhw, one and all, seem to liave 
fallen in love with it. Soirfe of them have said most marvellous fine 
things about the author and his book, and sundry have done the 
pathetic, and pretended to be overcome with sensations of wonder, 
delight and admiration. If we did not know many^of them to be old 
womeUy we should think they were hysterical. But the subject, and 
our owm grave character, warn us to be serious. 

This poem has in an unusually short time got into and partly out of 
four editions : we pretend not to know whether these editions are large 
or small ; but w’e cannot help thinking that the first owed its sale in 
some measure to the surname of the author ; and that, in consequence 
of the work having been advertised as “ Montgomery s New Poemf 
many purchasers were found who might not otherwise have bought 
it. It was certainly a bookseller’s trick to set off the volume in this 
way: but, though far below the standard of James Montgomery, it 
contains sufficient to sell an edition w*ithout borrowing any oi* his fame 
to recommend it to the public. As “good wine needs no bush,” so a 
good poem needs no such fictitious attractions ; and we shall be rather 
contented, as we think the author will, to wait a few years longer for 
his establishment in the Temple of Fame. He seems to have been 
set up on a hastily-formed bracket, and perchance may have an un- 
lucky tumble. 

The title of the work is most ambitious, and most ambitiously is it 
handled. We need not say that, so far^ it is a complete failure. It 
is impossible that any mind short of a Milton’s could fio it even bare 
justice. We regret some more modest title was not found : it must 
tell against the author, w^hen performance is balanced against promise. 
We think also the author has a little overrated his abilities in con- 
templating such a theme. His talents are decidedly very great ; his 
genius . . . but that’s another question. The poem he has written is 
uneven in its merits ; it bears marks of haste ; it is sometimes lame, 
lazy, and» obscure; but occasionally contains passages of singular 
beauty, and expressed with unusual force. His great fault is excess 
of ornament. He has mistaken the use of his language. The best 
poetry (we speak of poetry in its best acceptation) has fewest aids of 
this kind. Simplex munditiis is the Muses’ best motto. It is suf- 
ficient to go to the heart, that poetry comes from the heart ; and we 
tnight quote, if we were so inclined, page upon page in instance, from 
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Shakspeare and Milton down to Wordsworth, the most simple in his 
language, hut sublimest in ideas, of all our modern bards. It is a 
defect in verse-writers to patronize too readily,^ and employ too fre- 
quently, the noun-adjective. high-sounding epithet, tacked to a 
humble substantive, is like “ the jewel of gold in the swine's 
snout. ^'0 similes, too, in this poem of Mr. Montgomerj^are out 
of all reason abundant; and, consequently, he has not unfrequently 
compared things which in their naturef are, and ever must be, 
unlike. The simile is only useful to give a clear notion of an obscure 
thought; he uses it to give a notion, which he would not allow if he 
wrote in prose. Jhus he compares the sun to a “ virgin the ocean 
to “ leaping hills of snorv death to a jack-ass, as “ dragging the 
world into eternity ; an orphan child (by implication though) to a 
starched neckcloth^ mute, stiff, and white and many more such. 
Not seldom, too, he contradicts himself, and common sense into the 
bargain, in his zeal to deck his verse in fitting attire. He makes 
Ocean to be of the feminine gender, though apostrophised distinct 
from the sen, and therefore, we presume, a scion of mythology ; by 
the same rule, wc suppose, as Mr. Tennant wrote of Mont-Blanc, 
calling the mountain monarch, ‘‘ She, white-rohed maid of ChamonyJ' 
It is time now to take up the talc in another way as a theological 
poem wc have not yet named iti That it is not an heterodox affair, 
let the following passage from the introductory poem determine: — 

But see! the Moon unrobes, and from her face 
Beauty goes forth, and fills the heavens with light, 

Till the vast concave blossoms out in stars I 
At such an hour, while w'eary Nature sleeps, 

And Silence walks the world, pervading Clod! 

Awe-smote, before thy viewless throne 1 lay 
A sacrifice of feelings, flash’d from Tliee 
Into immortal man. But who shall paint. 

Or mete with words, the majesty of God ? 

Ineffable, sublime, supreme — beyond 
The lip of cherubim to tell — Alone ! — 

Glimps’d in the lightning — in the thunder heard — 

Creation in Tliy grasp, — ^Thy throne in Heaven — 

Eternity unroll’d beneath Thine eye ! — 

Still on the earth Thy shadow’s seen ; and, oh ! 

Among tile meads, or by the mazy rills, 

Or on the mountains mantled by thy smile. 

Or by the wave-beat shore, — where'er I roam 
In sweet companionship with ’Thought, I feel 
Thee by, — an unseen Presence, ruling All. 

If aught, then, of the mind’s devotion warm 
The poet’s page; if feelings from the soul 
Gush into glowing verse, from Thee deriv’d. 

Receive it, God! and may it glide around 

The world, and win to heaven harmonious minds. — Pp. 11, 12, 

“ • ^ 

The poem has three parts. The first treats of nature in its, aspects 
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anil its forms ; the second is devoted to human life ; the tliird to tlie 
refutation of atheistical and deistical notions,' and the consolations of 
religion; each, in its turn, affording some proof and argument to 
establish the great doctrine stated In the word^ of the title. Wo 
cannot consider th^ latter portion of the third j)art worthy^either the 
suhjec^^r the author. It is a description of the day^)f wrath — 
the end of all things; and it is liandled in a way, by no means 
calculated to inspire that* awe and seriousness, which the solemnity 
of the subject demands. 

There are, however, some magnificent sentiments, and some very 
sweet passages, as the following extracts will shev^: 

Ihit oh ! when hcaPd by love and heaven, we rise, 

With radiant cheek, and re-ill iimin’d eyes, 

Bright as a now-horn sun, all luiture beams, 

And tlirongh the spirit darts immortal dreams ! 

Now for the breezy hills, and blooming plains, 

And jiensive ramble when the noontide wanes; 

Now for the walk beside some haunted wood 
And dreamy music of tlie distant flood ; 

While far and wide, the wand’ ring eye surveys, 

And the heart leaps to pour away its praise ! 

« « « « 

Now, turn from earth to yonder glorious sky — 

Th’ imagin’d dwelling-place of Deity ! 

Ye quenchless stars! so Eloquently bright, 

Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is hipjfd in downy dreams, 

And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies ! 

And when, oblivious of the world, wo stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 

How the heart mingles with the moon-lit hour, 

As if the starry heavens sufliiscd a power ! 

Sec I not a cloud careers yon pensile sweep — 

A wavcloss sea of azure, still as sleep ; 

Full ill her dreamy light the Moon presides, 

Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 

And far around, tlie forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam : 

The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 

No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 

Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 

Still'd by the presence of her living Lord! 

And now, while through the ocean-mantling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 

And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 

Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave- worn strand: 

Cent'ries nave glided o’er the balanced earth, 

Myriads have hless’d, and myriads cursed their birth : 

Still, yon sky>beacons keep a dimless glare, 

Unstmied as the God who throned them there! 

Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded world, 

And King and kingdom from their pride are hurl’d, 
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Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 

Unheedful of the storms and changes liere. 

We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to sec, 

For all around is deep divinity 1 38 — 41. 

The following i» far inferior 

V Stupendous God ! how shrinks our bounded sense 
To track tlie triumphs of Omnipotence ; 

From the dread mountain to the deepest den. 

From the mean insects, to immortel men; 

Bless’d with Thy brightest smile, dare we coniine 
Paternal Providence, supreme as Tliine? 

Far as the fancy Hies, or life-stream flows, 

From Georgia’s deserts to the Grt'enlaiid snows. 

Where *^sj)aee exists. Thine eyes of mercy see, — 

Creation lives, and moves, and breathes in Thee ! — Pjx 42, 43. 

T'his quotation serves to exhibit the strange love of antithesis which 
our author, in common with some other young poets of the day, think 
so graceful. It gives also an instance of tlie solemn familiarity with 
which lie addresses the Deity, —a characteristic, and by no means 
graceful feature, of the composition. Tlie two next lines, 

Yes! pauA'c and fhM, within one fleeting hour, 

How vast a universe obeys thy power, — P. 43. 

arc a still stronger and more irreverent instance. Again, 

Yet not alone created realms engage 

Thy faultless wisdom, yiandy primeval Sage !! — P. 43. 

A few pages further (in Part II.) we find a curious anachronism — 

List ! war-peals thunder on the battle-field ; 

And many a hand grasps firm the glitt’ring shield. 

*«**•«« 

The cannon's hush’d ! nor drum, nor clarion sound ; 

Helmet and hauberk gleam upon the ground. 

I’he picture of the felon, at p. 74, is very good, save that it has 
some of those conceits which are seldom to be found except in Cam- 
bridge Prize P^ems, w^here one looks for little else but juvenile 
ingenuity. 

And hark ! the midnight bars have ceas’d to sound. 

The dungeon guard has paced his clanking round, 

And all is dark, and dismal as the deep, 

When weary storms sink mutt’ring into sleep : 

But one there b in yonder glimm’ring cell, 

Whose young heart wept, and wonder’d while it fell; 

A wreck of crime, upon liis stony bed, 

With eye wild-rolling and bewilder’d head: 

’Tis not the chain that clinks upon hb straw, 

’Tb not the blow of violated law. 

But racking, thoughts that rive his ahudd’ring heart, 

And make the fibres of hb bosom start ! 

Yes! they have borne him to hb native streams, 

Where young-eyed Fancy wove her fairy dreams ; 

To each peen glade where Boyhood lov'd to roam, 

Till Twilight came, and call’d the truant home : 
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And where is slic who rock’d him to re])()se, 

And sang, and smiled, to lull his infant woes ? 

And he who greeted with paternal joy 
1'he dawning An’rtues of his darling boy ? 

Afar, beneath the trampled .4od iliey sleep, 

He neither heard them sigh, nor saw tlieiii weej) ! — 

That working eye, and palpitating cheek. 

Those wringing hands, anti that delirious shriek, 

Oh ! these betray the burning load of pain 
Remembrance j^iles upon his phrensied brain ! 

Till Faith descend upon her wings of Love, 

Raise the droop’d soul, and point to realms above ; 

Then, lirm his glance, hush’d every groan and cry, 

And Hypocrites might shake to view a felcyi die ! — Pp. 74, 75. 

The idiot boy is also a beautiful sketch : 

Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgiiiu’s pensive view, 

I’he village wonder, and the widow's joy, 

Dwells the poor, mindless, pale-faced maniac hoy: 

He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye. 

To greet the glowing fancies of the sky ; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the wither’d thoughts that sleep below! 

A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

He loves to commune with the fields and floods : 

Sometimes along the woodland’s winding glade, 

He starts, and smiles upon his pfdlid shade ; 

Or scolds with idiot threaf the roaming wind. 

But rebel music to the ruin’d mind ! 

Or on the shell-strewn beach, delighted strays. 

Playing his fingers in the noon-tide rays; 

And when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar, 

He counts the billows plunging’ to the shore ; 

And oft, beneath the glimmer of the moon. 

He chants some wild and melancholy tune ; 

Till o’er his soft’ning features seems to play 
A shadowy gleam of mind’s reluctant sway. 

Thus, like a living dream, apart from men, 

From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 

But round him, — near him — wheresoe’er he rove, 

A guardian angel tracks him from above ' 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 

The mazy wand’rings of the maniac boy. — Pp. 76 — 78. 

But when the author asks — 

What hand puAs-sant gave to life each fomi, 

Scatter’d the cloud, and piloted the storm ? 

when he talks of the “ trepid beauty - star'" and of tigers who 
“ gnash ” their prey in'' their “ rav'nous fangs of “ rocks that rear 
their ice-hair' d heads,” and “ hurl their torrents at Napoleon or when 
we read of 

The eagle [who] sits at noon 

RoRing his eye-bcdls at the blazing sun ! 

and meet with such a description of Noon as this is — 

- ■ ■ — flies 

And insects, on the timmrs of hot mud, 
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Basking and buzzing creep. The trees stand still 
Amid the air, and at their matted trunks . 

The ])loughinan lies, his head upon his palms; 

we naturally feel surprise that fhe same hand could pen such a sweet 
couplet as this — 

And tliosc sweet stars, that, like familiar eyes, 

Are wi)nt to smile a \r«lcomc from the skies, 


or indite the better part of that poem whifh has gained him so much 
notice. • 


Some of these instances come from the poems appended, ut 
mos estf by way .of relief to the larger portion of the work. And, 
(I propos, of them, we shall just observe that if tlie pieces in blank 
verse are given as proofs of poetical power, tliey have deceived 
their author. Blank verse is the most difficult thing in the whole 
ars poetica and if the author cannot succeed better than he has 
done in the nine specimens here given, we hope he will never waste 
paper in attempting that style again. Much has been said of the 
powerful effect of “ The Crucifixion ^ and we therefore turned to it, 
expecting to find a sort of ReubenAike piclure. It is true tlie Gospels 
are closely followed — and that’s all : the effect on us has been to wish 
such subjects were never versified, especially by young hands. The 
author shines better in lyrical composition: as witness these seven 
sw^eet-flowing stanzas : 


Oh ! Beauty is the master-charm. 

The syren of the soul ; 

Whose magic zone encoinpasscth ^ 
Creiition with control : 

The love and light of human kind, 
And foster-flame of every mind. 

Twas Beauty hung the blue -robed 
heavens ; 

She glitters in each star, 

Or trippeth on the twilight breeze, 

In melody afar; 

She danceth on the dimpled stream, * 
And gambols in the ripple’s gleam. 

She couches on the coral wave 
And garlandet^the sea ; 

And weaves a mtreic in the wind 
That murmurs from the lea ; 

She paints the clouds, and points the ray. 
And basketh in l&ie blush^of day. 

She sitp among the spatigled trees, 

And streaks the J^ud and flower ; 
She dims the air, a&ii drops^the dew 
Upon the inooiili^t bower : 


’'J’is she un wreathes the wings of Night,' 
And cradles Nature in delight. 

And woman 1 — Beauty was the power 
That, with angelic grace, 

Breath’d love around her glowing form, 
And magic in her face ; 

She crisp’d her hyacinthine hair. 

And on her brow — ^lier throne is there! 

She arm’d her liquid-rolling eye 
With fairy darts of fire ; 

She wreath’d the lip of luscious hue, 
And hade its breath inspire ; 

She shaped her for her queenly shrine, 
And made her like herself — divine. 

Oh I Beauty is the master-charm, 

The syren of tbe soul; 

Whose magic zone encompa'sseth 
Creation with control : 

•The love and light of human kind, 
And foster-flame of every mind. 

Pp. 148-^^ 


These, with two or three other pieces of like nature, and pai;^^ 
parts of the main poem, prove clearly that Mr. Montgoinhery^^«4/ilii^^^ 
not in ^ the sublime, the grand, or the extravagant, quiet 
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expression of pathetic feelings which, springing, as they do, at once 
from the heart, cannot fail of striking, by sympathy, a correspondent 
chord in the bosom of his readers, i In such a style, if he would 
employ his time and talents, he would do much bcttei; than in 
attempting a theme far above his powers either of imagination or of 
art, great as they undoubtedly may "become by practice, respectable 
as they now are in thcmscJves. We would recommend him not to 
imitate bad models, or even the bad parts of good ones : to follow 
the plan of Pope’s versification without coveting his pert conceits : to 
borrow from no University Prize Poems of any kintk; and to be content 
with such subjects as lie about his daily path, without being desirous 
of entering on a theme which involves such awful considerations as 
the “ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

There is, in conclusion, much poetry in this volume of a superior 
order ; much conceit also, and affectation ; many proofs of careless- 
ness ; and, with all the real amiability which, we are sure, belongs to 
the author, no little vanity. We wish him a safe and speedy progress 
to that elevation which we hope, and feel sure, he will one day reach 
in the estimation of his countrymen : but this he must gain by a 
severer discipline than the lucky storming of tlie Reviewer’s camp by 
the manoeuvring of his bookseller. He must throw away his tinsel, 
and strive to be great in spite of it. This is in him. He is a poet by 
nature, and need not try to spoil himself by the cultivation of a had 
art. “ Ars est celare arte7n 


Art. III. — The Apocalypse of St, John, or Prophecy of the R%se% 
Progress, and Fall of the Church of Rome; the Itiquisition ; the 
Revolution of France; the Universal War; and the final Triumph of 
Christianity, Being a nerv Interpretation, By the Rev, George 
Croly, a. M. H. R. S. L. Second Edition, revised, London: 
C. & J. Rivington. 8vo. 1828. pp. 470. 12 j. 

The Apocalypse is not only a deeply curious and interesting book, 
as assuming to delineate the historical complexion of all time between 
the Ascension of our Saviour and his second A4veiit ; but it is also a 
very important portion of Scripture, as bearing such express testimony 
to the Divinity of our Lord, that the Socinians^have <mly been able to 
evade it by recourse to their usual subterfuge, an albigiition of spuri- 
ousifi^i^ Thj^ stratage^m is well known, and is now, for the most 
part, ^l^rj^tly harmless ; for as its novelty has passed away, and 
people ^^^i^^mine it ^oberly, the public are no longer to be per- 
suaded,# with^w'lnpie shew of evidence, that what has been received 
VOL. X. NO, IX, 4 c 
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by distant communities and successive ages as genuine, can have been 
imposed upon the world. In the Apocalypse, however, they have an 
advantage which seldom falls tp their share. Although received by 
the Christians of the first two centuries, the genuineness of this book 
was partially disputed in the third, on the fallacious argument of 
diversity of style, and in defiance of the strongest external evidence 
which could be brought to bear upon a question of the kind.* Tliose 
who will venture to reject documents supported by the testimony of 
nearly 1800 years, on no better ground than this visionary logic, arc, 
of course, rejoiced to find objections of so venerable antiquity : and, 
therefore, though Dr. Priestley himself did not venture to resist the 
opposing force of external evidence, his followers in general make no 
scruple in exp\inging the Apocalypse from the record of inspiration. 
It happens, however, tliat this book has a peculiar evidence of its 
divine origin, which no other portion of the New Testament can claim ; 
and, as if the nature of the objections raised against it had been pru- 
dently guarded against by a watchful providence, this evidence is 
INTERNAL. Tlic fulfilment of many of its curious predictions affords 
us a pledge both of the authority of the work, and of the certainty of 
those which remain incomplete. This fulfilment has been shewn to 
exist by many learned writers, ^^ho, differing on many points, have 
nevertheless been agreed on great and general principles. But Mr. 
Croly has pointed out some leading facts and dates, which partly the 
advance of time, and partly the satisfactory establishment of a leading 
epoch, has enabled him to discover ; and although we do not pursue 
his path into many minor details, which, though generally probable, 
are often fanciful, yet we cordially embrace the truth of his outline, 
which seems drawn in rays of divine light, whose splendour might 
illuminate the heart of the darkest sceptic, and melt the pbstinacy of 
the most resolute Socinian. 

Mr. Croly shall himself acquaint our readers with the reasons which 
led him to his work, and the encouragement which induced him to 
persevere in its prosecution. 

The circintiBtecos which led me to the task are briefly these. 

Some years Iffice, in a casual reading of the Apopdypse, I was struck witli 
the apparent reference of the eleventh chapter, tliat 'of “ the two witnesses,” to 
one of the most extraordinary events of our time or any other, the abjuration of 
religion by a government and people! a circumstance perfectly nione in the 
liistory of the world. But I further found that this event was declared to mark 
the conclusion of an rera, on which the whole chronology of the Apocalypse 
was fixed, the well-knowtj “ twelve hundred and sixty years,” which in their 
turn were declared to mark the papal supremacy from the time of its com- 
mencement until the cessation of its “ power over the saint^” its of 

persecution. , 

I A 

* The evidence is well stated by Mr. Croly, p, 15, se^» 
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lliis abjuration occiined in 1793, the first year of the Frcneli Ilo])iiblic; 
reckoning 12G0 years back led to their commencement in a. d. 533. On 
referring to Bishop Newton’s work to ascertain whether this daU‘ had been 
noticed, J found a note mentioning tlie opinion of Dr. Mfinn of tlie Charter- 
liousc, then deceased, that the year 533 was to be considered as tlie true t‘])och 
of the pfipal supremacy.* On reference to Baronins, tlie established autliority 
among the Roman Catholic annalists, I found Justinian’s grant of supremacy 
to the Pope formally fixed to that period.t 

Baronins has been a suspec-Jed authority, where the honour of the ])op(*d()m 
is concerned. But his statement was, at least, a proof of the Romish opinion 
of the original epoch; and it received an unanswerable support from the books 
of the Imperial laws, in which the grant of “primacy and precedency over all 
the Bishops of the Christian world,” is registered, and repeated in a vjiriety of 
forms. The entire transaction w^as of the most authentic and regular kind, and 
suitable to the importance of the transfer. 'I’lie subse({uent grant of l^hocas 
was found to be a confused and imperfect transaction, scarcely noticed by the 
early writers, and, even in its fullest sense, amounting to nothing beyond a 
conlirmation of the grant of Justinian. 1’he chief cause of its freqiu'iit adojiticHi 
as an ejioch by the commentators, seemed to be its convenient coincidence with 
the rise of Mahometanism. 

From this point I laid aside all commentators, and determined to make my 
way alone, to form my opinions wdthout bias, and discover w'hether the dilli- 
culties of the prophecy could not be cleared by an inquiry on the common 
principles of interpretation. The difficulties were less stubborn than 1 had 
conceived; and the present arrangement and interpretation were soon decided 
upon. 

Subsequently, I read all the commentaries that I Could meet with; and the 
crowd of writers on this subject would be scarcely suspected by those who have 
not made the same experiment. But, admiring their frecpient ingenuity and 
literature, I found but little to add to my own interjiretation, and nothing to 
alter. 

Where 1 could make use of them in illustration or reference, they will be 
found in the shape of notes. My chief authority in dates and points of history 
has been the very diligent and exact Lardner; in both his “ (’redibility of the 
Gospel History,” and his “ Dissertations.” In the learning of the Apocalypse, 
Vitringa is a guide whose research extends through almost all languages and 
all authorshi]); but like his countrymen he is overwhelmed by his literjiry opu- 
lence, his mcaniiig is lost in endless and irrelevant discussion, and the severest 
task that I have been put to in a work proverbially intricate vid laborious, has 
been the toil of wading through the ponderous “ Implementa Propheti® ” of 
Vitringa. — Pp. 12 — 14. 

The whole prophecy of the death of the two witnesses bears so 
striking an affinity to the French Revolution, and so Iktle similarity 
to any other occurrence in the history of the last 1800 years, that 
this event might very fairly be assumed as the completion of it ; and 
when the dependent dates so aptly coincide, the assumption becomes 
conviction itself. 

Dating and reasoning by this arrangement, Mr. Croly divides the 
three leading trains of prophecy in the Apocalypse according to the 
following order: 


* Bishop, Newtop on the Prophecies, Vol. II. p. 305. f Baronii Annal. Cen. 6. 
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TABLE OF THE SEALS, TRUMPETS, AND VIALS. 


THE SEALS. 


1 . 

The cstablibliment of Chris- 
tianity. 

2 . 

The fall of the Western 
Empire. 

3 . 

The Papacy, 

r 


comprehending ^ 


4 . 

The French Revolution. 


5 . 

An interval preparatory to 
the universal war. 

6 . 

The universal war. 

7 . 

The triumph of the Church. 


THE TRUMPETS. 

r 

The Papal and French 
wars of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

2 . 

The destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 

3 . 

The war of the Cevennes. 

4 . 

The wars of Louis XIV, 

5 . 

The French Revolution. 

6 . 

The overthrow of the Re- 
volution. 


7 . 

The universal war. 


THE VIALS. 

1 . 

The plague of the four- 
teenth century. 

2 . 

The destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 

3 . 

The war of the Cevennes, 

4 . 

The wars of Louis XIV. 

5. 

The seizure of Rome in 
the French Revolution. 

6 . 

The overthrow of the Re- 
volution. 


7 . 

The universal war. 


After a complete analysis of the above prophecies, Mr. Croly pro- 
ceeds to those which relate to the history of the Church, and the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the Papacy. And it is not a little 
remarkable how accurately the principal dates and th6 principal 
events in the history of that conspicuous usurpation, are noted in the 
Apocalypse* The Inquisition is most directly indicated. A popish 
reader, it might be imagined, could not fail to be enlightened by the 
argument ; aM both to papists, and, more especially, to the advocates 
of their political power, would we recommend the perusal of Mr, 
Croly ’s powerful Preface. It is short, and may be perused uncon- 
nectedly with the work ; and it is one of the finest pieced of philo- 
sophical reasoning on history which we ever remember to have read. 
By the clear and steady light of facts, he exhibits the uniform ten- 
dency of popish counsels in this country. He considers England 
especially as the depositary of pure Christianity, contradist^j^d^faed 
from its corruptions, no less than Judea was the depositarj^^ true 
monotlieism, as distinguished from its corruptions, shows that 
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as Paganism corrupted the doctrine of one God, so has Popery cor- 
rupted the idea of one Mediator. And as the Jews rose and fell in 
political prosperity and importance in proportion as they resisted or 
encouraged Paganism, so has he demonstrated that England has 
risen and sunk in the scale of nations in proportion as ^otestantisrn 
or Popery has influenced her couilsels. These points being plain 
historical facts, capable of? easy proof, are such as cannot be contro- 
verted; and, connected with the certain doctrine that national retri- 
butions take place in the present world, supply an inference altogether 
inevitable, and one which no legislator of religious impressions could 
possibly disregard. 

Mr. Croly, however, like most discoverers, is ill-contented to see 
the bounds of his discoveries. He has struck out the true argument 
of the Apocalypse, and hence he too rashly considers himself able to 
interpret the minutest details of it; much of which is, perhaps, only 
oriental ornament, and much is obscure prophecy, which receives no 
light from the fanciful reveries of the commentator. It were better 
to leave passages of this sort untouched, than to explain “ obscuriim 
per obscurius.” It is worse than unsatisfactory — it begets distrust 
where it is least deserved. We are sorry to find Mr. Croly carrying 
his conjectures beyond the book w^hich he undertook to interpret, and 
applying them to the temptation of our Lord, of which he has made 
a typical transaction, prefiguring the “ three great aeras of crime in 
the Church of Rome.” This interpretation appears to us very 
visionary. The transaction in ipiestion is doubtless mysterious; but 
a satisfactory solution, as it seems to us, may always be found in the 
consideration that Christ, as the second Adam, was obliged to undergo 
such a temptation, that thus he might “ fulfil all righteousness;” and 
we think that Mr. Croly, in setting it aside, has offered nothing so 
truly explanatory. Sobriety in a commentator, and a biblical com- 
mentator especially, is a quality of primary importance. 

In taking leave of Mr. Croly, it would be injustice to omit notice 
of his style, which is of a very superior order ; highly nervous and 
eloquent, without soaring into poetry, or degenerating into bombast. 
While it sometimes reminds us of the luscious melody of Gibbon, we 
feel that we are, on the whole^ doing injury to the masculine cha- 
racter of Mr. Croly’s prose by the comparison. The extract with 
which we conclude, will afford our readers a tolerably fair oppor- 
tunity of judging this question for themselves. 

But Roman Paganism, with all its arts, was simplicity itself to the new 
of its throne. It was a thing of external glitter, and there its powers 
and£ji[%mbition closed; it solicited no hold upon the mind; it had none of 
and fiercer insthiments of grasp and possession, the fangs and 
claws, yet to strike into the very marrow of mankind. It was a 

luxuiiSuif^^d g^dy, a splendid, and sometimes a profligate exhibition, laughed 
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at by the higher minds, amusing to the multitude, popydar and pleasant to all; 
tlie graver game of the idle and scll-indiilgeiit nations of the south; a more 
serious shape of human pleasure, gratifying the worshipper by some empty 
sense of duty done without restraint upon his passions, and keeping his vanity 
awake without disturbing the sTumber of his conscience. It went down to the 
grave for a time, with its idle generation. But, when it returned to the world, 
a great revoh/ion had passed ovei the surface. It found the old system of 
society broken into ruin irrej)arable, a host of new nations, with new and rival 
interests, a bolder temperament, and a manlier intellectual capability, struggling 
for mastery, sword in hand, on the soil which had once lain smooth and uniform 
ns the slavery that moved over it. It found a still sterner trial in the presence 
of the true rcligioji, that stood even in that dfiy of adversity, like its Lord in 
the wilderness, the si^n to the evil spirit that liis time Avas at hand; and putting 
Iiis proudest temptation to shame. 

'J'o tight its battle through this iron multitude up to empire, other means 
were essential than the feeble contrivances of the past. A kingdom and a 
priesthood, it must seek coiupiests and converts, and it must obtain the one 
without an army, and the other without the (lospel. Auricular confession, 
absolution, indulgences, miracles of bones, images, and pictures, and, to crown 
the whole stu])endous imposture, transubstantiatiotj, the claim of man to be the 
maker of God! were the guilty and ])owerfiil means by which i)aganism, new 
ris('n, forced its way through the tumult of n.ations, — the spells by which weak- 
ness was made strongi'r tliau strength; which turned the Lombard and the 
Norman, that had cloven down the Homan empire, iiito the nerveless slaves of 
Ilom(>; and bowed in worship the bold barbarian crowns and helmets of the 
north and west before the feet of a monk and an Italian. — Pp. 233 — 235. 
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Sermons pri/nvipaJhf(lcslgnediostrc7t(jtfien 
the Faith and increme the Devotedness 
of Christians in the present remark- 
able Era, By the Rev. J ames Hal- 
dane Stewart, M.A. Minister of 
Percy Chapel^ ^St. Pancras ; and 
Chaplain to the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of ButCj and the Right Honour- 
nourahU the” Earl of Breadalbane. 
London: Seeley. 1828. pp. xvi, 
455. Price \0d, 65. 

The style of this book is, notwithstand- 
ing the date, of a very humble order, 
though intended to work a lofty work. 
We very much question the prudence 
of printing and publishing such fami- 
liar performances as those ^contained 
in the voliune before us : extemporaiy 
discourses certainly enjoy a great lati- 
tude, and there are men who think the 
cause of seriom religious views assisted 
by the introduction of a few lines of 
verse, or of a biographical anecdote; 


but wc did not expect ever to see siicli 
tilings in print. Mr. Stewart has, 
however, enlightened us on this point, 
and wc have, in his sermons, all that 
can be desired, to form an opinion on 
the style of preaching more common 
in the humbler order of conventicles, 
than in the fashionable chapels of the 
metropolis, where the language is often 
more attended to than the doctrine. 
We cannot presume to say how far the 
march of intellect has extended into 
St. Pancras ; but cannot help tliinking 
Mr. Stewart's hearers are of a class in 
society whose minds have •been too 
much polished by refinement and edu- 
cation, to relish the many singularities 
in the oratory of “ their grateful^ 
obliged friend and faithful servant.'* 
He is, evidently, a good man, and a 
very conscientious minister; i^d he 
clearly desires to see his as 

good and conscientious as and 

if, throughout the voldmejl was 
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found tlie plain and forcibk* simplicity 
of that correct manner which cha- 
racl crises some of its parts, we should 
think he might succeed; as his prin- 
ciples and exposition of Scrij)ture are 
()1‘ a kind likely to benefit the generality 
of his auditors. Our readers may judge 
for themselves by the following ex- 
tracts, some of which are, it is to be 
feared, carried somewhat too hft-. He 
says of baptism that it is too often pro- 
faned, as the worldly festivities incon- 
testibly prove. 

So much is this tlie case, that, if it were 
not called the christening of a child, so far 
from OUT suppobing it to be what baptism 
is — a renuncitilion of the world, the flesh, 
and Satan, and an admission into the 
visible church — we should conceive the 
parties were assembled to initiate it into 
the service of the prince of darkness. — 

r. 80. 

Tn the same discourse, on the marks 
of conversion, he declares that the 
C'hristian “ /(d t's deliyltt in vutlmsiosni.** 
And “ on tlie Christian’s motto in the 
luesent crisis,” says, that the word of 
piophccy is truly shown by “Me in- 
crense of our uatioual debt prodticing 
great distress!” Of the Duke of York’s 
death he jiiously observes, 

At the very time that the nation were 
building a stately palace for the presump- 
tive heir to the crown, his mortal remains 
are deposited in a space scarcely laiger 
than will be allotted to the poorest cot- 
tager. — Pp. 415, 416. 

He states, that “ when Adam was 
created, God let down a cord of Jove to 
earth;” and, carrying on the simile, 
that (Christ 

was a link far different from the cord 
first dropped down : he is a link in which 
the divine and human nature arc en- 
twined; a link composed both of his suf- 
ferings and his active obedience; a link by 
which both pardoning mercy and sancti- 
grace are sent, and sent with this 
generous invitation, — Come -and receive 
this gift of fSod. — P. 177. 

These, however, are venial things 
compared with the strange assertion 
made of his own assurance of salvation, 
an assertion certainly presumptuous, 
Jirid TfCjljy wrong; hut doubly so, as 
introdmd in Uie passage he^pre us, 
where TO^Ividea of “final destixiction 
from ipreacaupe of God” is over- 


looked, and Mr. Steivart is made the 
chief consideration. 

Yes, my friends, you and I must then 
pajjt; the Gospel day will be closed, and 
the ofhars of mercy be no more. 1 speak 
thus plainly, that you may not misun- 
derstand me. I fear thaty in my nnwil- 
lingness to declare lieavjMidings, 1 may 
not have been sufficiently plain in speak- 
ing out; for it grieves my very heart to 
think of the separation that must be be- 
tween you and me, if you are not a new 
creature, and, therefore, I can scarcely 
bring myself to mention it. And yet it 
must be: the Lorfl will not receive any 
into his kingdom but those who are new 
creatures; into his blessed abode nothing 
enters that defiles. — P. 94. 

Tliis is decisive : yet there are parts 
of the volume, notwithstanding its 
oddities, which deserve attention, as 
plain and faithful expositions and en- 
forcements of practical Christian duty. 
Oh! d sic omnia! 


Chrhlian Essays. Btj the Rev. Samuel 

CiiAULKs Wilks, A.M. Second Edi- 
tion. London: J. Hatchard. 1828. 

pp. viii. 470. Price 12.s‘. 

In our Number for June, 1810, is 
a very favourable report of a pre- 
vious work of the author on Christian 
Missions. And we are happy to add 
our testimony to the many flattering 
recommendations given by our periodi- 
cal bretlircri of the work before us. 
We have read it with much interest, 
and with a full assurance of its being 
profitable for instruction in the soundest 
views of Cliristian floctrine and pro- 
fession. 'riie subjects treated of are 
ten in number: — True and False Re- 
])ose in Death. — Full Assurance of Un- 
derstanding. — Full Assurance of Faith. 
— Full Assurance of Hope. — Christian 
Obedience. — Tlie Form and the Power 
of Religion . — Sources of Error in Opi- 
nion. — False Modesty in Religion. — 
AfTection between Ministers and their 
Flocks. — Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. 

The first Essay contains a most in- 
teresting examination of the real state 
of mind during various portions of tlie 
life of our great moralist Dr. Johnson — 
of Ills errors in belief — his eccentricities 
in practice — and, finally, of his true 
conversion to the truth as it is in 
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Christ Jesus. Such tT, chapter as this, 
written in the mild and unpretending, 
yet plain and manly, style which cha- 
racterises all the productions of t^ie 
author, would he of infinite use* in the 
correction of that species of iiTcligious 
morality, whicJi men of strong^minds 
iiiid little faith are so apt to boast of as 
their claim to be considered genuine 
Christians. The following passage, 
with which we will conclude, will 
afford a fair specimen of the way in 
which this tale is told — a talc wliich 
we would like to set more generally 
diffused than, we fear, from its present 
situation it is likely to be, amongst the 
class of imestablished persons for whom 
it is particularly intended: 

The feclinjjs of Dr. Johnson on this 
subject [that of final condemnation] were 
more fully evidenced on a subsequent occa- 
sion. “ One day, in particular,” remarks 
Sir John Hawkins, ” when 1 was siig- 
gestinp to him these and the like reflec- 
tions, he gave thanks to Almighty God, 
but added, that notwithstanding all the 
above benefils, the prospect of death, 
which was now at no great distance from 
him, was become terrible, and that he 
could not think of it but with great pain 
and trouble of mind,” Nothing assuredly 
could be more correct than Dr. Johnson’s 
distinction. He acknowledges the value 
of the mercies which he enjoyed, and he 
gratefully “ gave thanks to Almighty 
God” for them; but he felt that they 
could not soften the terrors of a death- 
bed, or make the prospect of meeting his 
Judge less painful and appalling. Haw- 
kins, who could not enter into his illus- 
trious friend’s moi^ just and enlarged 
views of human guilt and frailty, confesses 
himself to have been ** very much sur- 
prised and shocked at such a declaration 
from such a man,” and proceeded, there- 
fore, to urge for his comfort the usual 
arguments of extenuation. He reports 
that he ^*‘told him that he conceived his 
life to have been a uniform course of 
virtue; that he had ever shown a deep 
sense of, and zeal for, religion ; and that, 
both by his example and his writings, he 
had recommended the practice of it ; that 
he had not rested, as many do, in the 
exercise of common honesty, ‘avoiding the 
grosser enormities, yet rejecting those 
advantages that result from the belief of 
Divine Revelation; but that he had, by 
prayer and other exercises of devotion, cul- 
tivated in: his mind tlie seeds of goodness, 
and was become habitually pious.” 


This was the rock on which numberless 
professed Chiistians have fatally split; and 
to the mercy of the Almighty must it be 
ascribed, that the great and good Dr. 
Johnson did not add one more to the 
melancholy catalogue. For what was the 
doctrine which the narrator attempted to 
inculcate but this ? that his friend, like the 
Pharisee in the Gospel, ought to place his 
confideuge upon his being more meritorious 
than other men, and instead of attributing 
the praise to Him who had ” made him 
to differ,” was to “ saciifice to his own net, 
and burn incense to his own drag.” Can 
we wonder that w^ith such flattering doc- 
trines constantly sounding in his ears. 
Dr. Johnson was suffered to undergo much 
severe mental discipline, in order to reduce 
him in his own esteem to that lowly place, 
which, as a human, and, consequently, a 
fallen being, it was his duty, however 
high his attainments or his talents, to 
occupy. 

The snare of spiiitual pride, which Sir 
John Hawkins thus unconsciously spread 
for his dying friend, was the more seduc- 
tive, fiom the circumstance of Dr. John- 
son’s life having been upon the whole 
correct and laudable, and from his writings 
having been eminently useful for the pro- 
motion of morality and virtue. The con- 
viedons of a profligate mau might have 
been supposed too keen and alarming to 
be quieted by such common-place sopo- 
rifics ; but where there was really so much 
apparent cause for self-complacency and 
gratulation, as in the case of Dr. Johnson, 
it must appear almost wonderful that the 
self-righteous delusion did not succeed.— 
Pp. 23—25. 


A View of the American Indians^ their 
General Character, Customs, Lan- 
guage, Public FestivaU, Religious 
Bites, and IVaditions; showing them 
to be the Descendants of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel, The Language of 
Prophecy concerning them, and the 
course by which they travelled from 
Media into America. By Israel 
W oRsLEY. London: il. Hunter. 
1828. pp. xii. 185. 

This little work contains ntii& 
curious information on the subjei^f 
which it treats; and, though i,t does 
not distinctly establish its Ubidtion, 
states icnough to stagger dilpalief, if 
not to convince, and opens i field of 
inquiry not only interestang highly 
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instnictive. In 1816, Dr. Boudinot 
pul)]Jslird his “ Star in the West, or a 
Humble Attempt to discover the long- 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel." In 1825, 
Mr. Ktliaii Smith sent out his flew of 
the Hebrews, or the Tribes of Israel 
in America " Tliese, togotlier with 
“ The Gathering of Israel," a work 
jmblishcd in Amsterdam in 1G44, and 
some other sources of inforruation, 
assisted by the incidental remarks of 
Josephus, Pridoaux, Gibbon, Robert- 
son, il’c. are tlie matt'rials of wliich tlie 
])resent treatise lias been composed; 
and, if it has no other merit, it has, at 
least, put into a tangible form, some 
exceedingly singular coincidences and 
argumenls. Tlie following passage 
contains some of the parallels : 

They are living; in tribes, with heads of 
tiibes — tiiey have all a family likeness, 
though covering thousands of leagues of 
land; and have a tradition prevailing uni- 
versally, th;it they came into the country 
at the north-west corner — they are a very 
iiiiigious people, and yet have entirely 
escaped the idolatry of the old world — 
they acknowledge One God, the Great 
Spirit, who created all things seen and 
unseen — the name by whic h this being is 
known to them is alCy the old Hebrew 
nanje of God; he is also called yehowah, 
.sometimes yah, and also abba — for this 
(ireat Being they profess a high reverence, 
calling him the head of their community, 
and themselves his favourite people — tliey 
believe that he was more favourable to 
them in old times than he is now, that 
tlicir fathers were in covenant with him, 
that he talked with them and gave them 
laws — they are distinctly heard to sing 
with their religious dances, halleluyah or 
praise to jah : other remarkable sounds go 
out of their mouths, as shilu-yo, shilu-ke, 
(ile^yo, he-wah, yohewah: but they pro- 
fess not to know the meaning of these 
words ; only that they learned to use them 
npon sacred occasions — they acknowledge 
the government of a providence over- 
ruling all things, and express a willing 
submission to whatever takes place — they 
keep annual itasts which resemble those of 
the Mosaic ritual; a feast of first-fruits, 
'^high they do not permit themselves to 
tasi^ until they have made an offering of 
theiii to God; also an evening festival, in 
whicti no bone of the animal that is eaten 
may be b|oken ; and if one family be not 
large to consume the whole of it, 

a neighbSSmg family is called in to*assist : 
the whole aC4t iSi^onsutned, and the relics 
vot. 


arc burned before the rising of the next 
day's sun : there is one part of the animal 
which they never cat, the hollow part of 
the thigh— they cat bitter vegetables, and 
observe severe fasts, for the purpose of 
cleansing themselves from sin — they have 
also a feast of harvest, when their fruits 
arc gathered in, a daily M.crifice and a 
feast of love — their forefatbeu. practised 
the right of circumcision; but not knowing 
why so strange a practice was continued, 
and not approving of it, they gave it up — 
there is a sort of jubilee kept by some of 
them — they have cities of refuge, to which 
a guilty man, and even a murderer, may 
fly and be safe ; for fliesc beloved or sacred 
towns are never defiled by the shedding 
of blood — in their temples is a holy place 
into which none may enter but the priest, 
and he only on particular occasions — there 
he makes a yeaily atonement for sih, 
dressed in a flintastic garb, which is a 
humble imitation of the High Priest’s 
robes, with a breast- plate and other orna- 
ments — he addresses the people in the 
old divine speech, and calls them the be- 
loved mid holy people — they have a suc- 
cession of priests, who are inducted into 
oflice by purification and anointing— -they 
had once a holy book, which, while they 
k?pt, things went well with them; they 
lost it, and, in consequence of the loss, 
fell under the displeasure of the Great 
Spirit; but they believe they shall one 
day regain it— they are looking for and 
expecting some one to come and teach 
them the right way. — Pp. 181, 182. 


The Protestant Guardian, conducted by 
Clergipncn of the Church of England. 
Vol. i. London: Seeley. 1828. 
pp. 380. • 

This is a very excellent undertaking, 
and one of the fairest fruits of periodical 
literature. It is destined, we hope, to 
be eminently useful in the work of the 
Reformation, now reviving, we trust, 
after a sleep of many years. The mass 
of matters connected with the “mystery 
of iniquity,” as collected in the num- 
bers of this magazine, is really extraor- 
dinary ; and some of the papers are not 
only strong in argument, but pleasant 
specimens ofi a convincing style of con- 
troversy. We wish. Hie work ample 
success; and are glad to see that the 
next number is announced on a larger 
scale than the preceding ones. The 
nature of the plan may be best learned 
4 D 
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from the introduction to the first num- 
ber, which ends with these remarks : 

The conductors of the Protestant Guar- 
dian, while they avow themselves to be 
Clergymen of the Church of England^ and 
to adhere affectionately to her communion, 
desire to state, tli.it they have no other 
view in their\.-esenl undcitaking, tharj to 
promote the interests of truth and godli- 
ness, as far as those interests are concerned 
in the diffei cncos bctv.’een the principles of 
Protestantism properly so cafledf and the 
peculiar tenets of the Church of Rome; 
that in endeavouring to promote those 
sacred interests, thej recognize no other 
infallible btand.ird of divine truth than the 
holy Scriptures interpreted accoiding to 
reason; and that they purjiose to use no 
other means of promoting them than those 
which truth and godliness justify. Giving 
this pledge, we earnestly invite the co- 
operation of all those who desiic to pro- 
mote the common cause of Protestantism, 
and may he able to render assistance in 
currying on the present work. We in- 
dulge a hope that help will not be wanting 
in a matter of such moment, and in cir- 
cnnistaiues which rcijuire so much exer- 
tion.— Pp. 0, 7. 

77/r Ohllgaiious of the Miuisferial Char 
racier: a Sermon, preached ht the 
Parish Church of St. Marifs, Truro, 
at the Visitation of the Right Re- 
verend W^iLLiAM, Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, July 2C^, \?‘2S. Robert 
Lami’kn, M.A. P'icar of Probus, 
Coj’jiwall, andMmister of St. Andrew^ s 
Chapel, Plymouth, London : Riving- 
tons. 1828. pp. 19. 

Sound doctrine and stedfastness of 
rinciples, influenced and supported 
y “ fiiith and love, which is in Christ 
Jesus,” are laid down in this discourse 
as the essential qualifications of the 
ministerial character, llie argument 
is built upon 2 Tim. i. 1 f3, as containing 
a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all that is required in the Christian 
pastor; and the necessity of a strict 
and constant attention to it, is inferred 
from the earnestness with which it is 
reconimended by St. Paul to the notice 
of Timothy. It would life little praise 
to say the sennon is a good one : it is 
far above the ordinary class, even of 
visitation sermons, in which we na- 
turally look for superior learning, and 
substantial reasoning. As a specimen, 


we subjoin the following rcmarkK, 
which spring out of the main subject 
of the discourse : 

Siicli is the spirit of the Apostle’s in- 
junction to Timothy. Such, my brethren, 
is the spirit of the soleiim pledge we all of 
us, at our ordination, gave at the altar of 
God. And how adniirably docs the con- 
stitution of our Chuich provide those who 
engag^c in her pastoral labours, with the 
means of fulfilling these sacred obligations ! 
They arc exempted from the excessive 
pressure of seculir cares, and enabled to 
devote their chief attention to the objects 
of their holy calling. They have oppoi- 
tunities and con.^tant net'd to consult the 
Scriptures, and to bring all the light of 
knowledge and experience to the illu&tia- 
tion of these Gracle.s of God. They are 
provided with a “ foim of sound words,” 
so that the language of prayer and j»iai..e 
which they employ in their ministrations, 
brings the whole counsel of God conti- 
nually before their eyes and their hearts, 
liy the calm uniformity of their sacred 
occupations, they are protected from the 
delusions to which an unsettled habit of 
life is exposed, and by their acquaintance 
with the real feebleness of man’s nature, 
they learn the fatal mistake of those who 
represent man as sufficient to his own sal- 
vation, witliout the aid of divine giace; 
and they live under circumstances which 
will not allow foigelfulness of faith and 
love. Confined to a limited sphere of 
ministration, they arc, by the constitution 
of their Church, protected fiom the temp- 
tation to “ stretch themselves beyond their 
measure,” and to substitute the reputation 
of the mere preacher for the enduring 
praise of the faithful pastor: a temptation 
to which those are exposed, who arc not 
restrained '"by such salutary limits; and 
hence less difficulty may be encountered 
in cultivating stedfastness of principle, 
and those affections towards God and 
man, which are endangered by a mere 
popular and cursory exercise of the mini- 
sterial office. For we must not deceive 
ourselves- -the Gospel is only “ a savour 
unto life” when it becomes a principle of 
life, and shews itself forth in the habitual 
conduct of the Christian. It is easy to 
awaken temporary feelingf of devotion, 
but not so to turn the heart of the sinner, 
in unseen but effectual penitence to^ JM, 
and to induce him to ** shew for^'llis 
faith in meekness of wisdom.” 
a Christian adviser, to whom he may be- 
come firmly attached, is wanted^ 4)ne who 
has k/iown his manner of Kfe;^il|ilil^ is con- 
versant with his infirmities! who has 
brought comfoit and advice to, those who 
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are dear to his heart: one whom ho has 
learned to reverence for his works' sake, 
and with wliose sacred otfieo tlie first 
thoufi;ljls of religion were connected in his 
opening mind. The Paiish Priest affords 
him all this, and from him, as from the 
patriarch of a united family, the continual 
influence of repeated and well-applied 
admonition, and the silent efficacy of ex- 
ample, and sympathy in all the joys and 
sorrows of life, may be felt hy all v^io will 
avail themselves of this inestimable means 
of cultivating pure and undefiled religion. 
Pp. 15—17. 


The Benefit Ctiib, a jyiuloyne ; with a 
Statement of the Sums to he Pant and 
Bece'tred hy the diferent Classe.% ac- 
cord} ny to the Rev. 1. T. Bkciimr’s 
Tables. By the Rev. George Davys, 


M.A. London: llivingtons. 1828. 

pp. 10. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor is 
one of tlie best conducteil and most 
useful Ijttle periodicals that can well 
be imagined ; abounding with a vaiiety 
of instruction, domestic, moral, and 
rejigions, for tliat clasr of peojde to 
wlioin it is addressed. Tlie little dia- 
logue, written by the editor, and now 
published sejKiratelv^ is one of the best 
articles which has appeared in it. It 
is a clear and persuasive recommen- 
dation of Benefit C’liibs, upon Mr. 
Becher’s plan; and we trust that all 
true friends of the labouring classes 
will do all in their jiower to extend its 
circulation. We subjoin the following 
tables of the rates of payment, by which 
relief in sickness mid in age is secured : 


SICKNESS TABLE— No. I. 


Tahle, shewing the Single and Monthly Contributions, for assuring S‘x Shillings n Week, 
during Sickness (Bed-lying Pay) ; Three Shillvi^s a Week (Walking Pay) ; a Weekly 
Allowance of 'Three Shillings, after the Age of Sixty-five ; and 2'hree Pounds on Death. 



SICKNESS TABLE— No. II. 


Table, shewing the Single and Monthly Contributions, for assuring Eight Shillings a Week, 
during Sickness (Bed-lying Pay); Four Shillings a week (Vi^alking Pay) ; a Weekly 
Allowance of Four Shillings, after the Age of Sixty-five; and Four Pounds on Death. 
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SICKNESS TABLE— No. III. 

i’AliLE, shewing the Single and Monthly Contributions for assuring Ten Shillinf^s a Week, 
duiing Sickness (Bed -lying Pay); Five Shillings a Week (Walking Pay); a Weekly 
Allowance oi Five Shillings, after the Age of Sixty-five; and Five Pounds on Death. 
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In the three preceding Tables, the Monthly Conlributions cease at the Age of 05 . 


The Pious Christians Daily Preparation 
for Death and Eternity; ( extracted 
from llele's Devotions) for the me 
of persons hi Vmyerlny sickness, or 
under sorrow and affliction. London : 
Rivingtoiis. 1828. 12mo. pp. 60. 

Am()N(j the vari(‘ly of manuals of ix 
similar nature, all excellent in their 
kind, we assign to this unpretending 
little work a very jirominent rank. 
The devotions and meditations are 
pious without affectation, well arranged, 
and very appropriate: and the occa- 
sional prayers at the end are some of 
the most beautifiil specimens of this 
species of composition. 

A brief Account of the Bible and its 
Contents. London : Rivingtoiis and 
Hatchard. 1828. 12mo. pp. 14. 
Though published anonymously, 
this little tract is said to be the pro- 
duction of a worthy member of the 
House of Commons ; and it is highly 
gratifying to find men of superior rank 
and influence devoting their time and 
attention to the mental and s]>iritual 
improvement of their poorer fellow- 
crciatures. 'file form adopted by the 
author is catechetical ; giving a clear 
and concise detail of tha^ contents of 
the Sacred Volume, together with a 
plain and practical exposition of the 
doctrines, essentially necessary to salva- 
tion. hi future editions, of which we 
anticipate a rapid succession, we would 


recommend a revision of a few minor 
inaccuracies, of diction chiefly, whicli 
vvill i*eadily suggest themselves. We 
shall point out two, which occur imme- 
diately at the o])ening of the work, as 
explanatory of our meaning. 21ie Bible 
is defined to he so called, because it 
differs from all other books: — does it 
not rather excel (ill other books t Of 
the sacred writers we are told that 
“the first was Moses, who died 1151 
years before the birth of Christ, and 
the lust St. John, who died not long 
after that event." We think that the 
date of St. Julin’s deaiii, who survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, should 
have been given more j)re(‘isely. As 
we said before, these little defects will 
he easily remedied. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Alliance of Education and Civil 
Government; with Strictures on the Uni- 
versity of London. By T. W. Lancaster, 
M. A. 4to. 6s. boards. 

A Compendious View of the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being 
the substance of Lectures read in the 
University and King’s College of Aber- 
deen. By Alexander Gilbert Gerard, D.D. 

8 VO. Ji' 

The Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Strati^ 
has in the Press “ A Defence of the Bmp'- 
ture Doctrine, respecting th^ Second 
Advent of Christ, from the eri^itti^s Re- 
presentations of Modern Millenaniiiili.’* It 
will appear early in September 
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METROPOLITAN ADULT EDUCATION. 

Since our last remarks on this important subject, two circumstances 
of* some consequence liave occurred. The first is, the realization of 
the plan wliich we then recommended, — tlie foiindatio^/)f a place of 
sound education in the metropolis ; and the second is, an enlarged 
republication of the system (if we may employ the term where each 
particular professor has his own) intended to be juirsued in the 
London University. On each of these subjects we shall offer a few 
observations. 

I. The Church of England is reproached by a party, liberally con- 
fining to themselves the title of “ liberal men,” that she always lags 
in the “ march” of improvement, and is compelled by shame into mea- 
sures which she w ould never have invented or adopted spontaneously. 
The real sum of this olijection amounts to this, — that the Church does 
not supply antidotes where she does not find poisons ; for many of 
the liberal improvements” are scarcely to be re garded in any other 
light. There was no reason why the Church should take the lead in 
erecting an University in the metropolis. Perhaps, of all places in 
the kingdom, none is so little suited for academical purposes as 
London. 

** Inter sylvas academi quajrcre verum," 

seems associated with every idea belonging to a place of study ; while 
the gaieties and amusements, the vices and temptations, the labours 
and pursuits of a capital, are, of all possible circumstances, most 
hostile to tlie cool and tranquil acquirement of profound learning, 
and intelligent, practical religion. The Church, as the source and 
guardian of both, could scarely be expected to originate such an 
institution ; although her fidelity to her sacred trust, is evident in the 
existence of St. David’s College, at Lampeter, and in the meditated 
erection of an university at York. If she has been compelled by the 
London University to the desertion of the latter object, and the 
foundation of an academical establishment in London, it is not because 
she would be surpassed by any association in difthsing mental and 
spiritual light ; but because she could discover no other effectual 
means of qualifying an existing and most important evil. 

This laudable object of the friends of the Church will, we think, 
be obtained by King's College, London. There is no reason why it 
should not be supported by all classes of Christians except Roman- 
ists, and that very equivocal tribe, called “ Protestant Dissenters 
that happy Iris which manages to blend, in one harmonious arrange- 
ment, iJll the shifting and discordant hues of Socinianism. The 
subscription of articles is not required ; and the three great recog- 
nized denominations of dissenters do not scruple to attend our 
JLiturgy, and many among them would not hesitate to receive the 
Holy Communion after our forms. The last circumstance, however, 
will not be required. The objections of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pen^lts lie against our ecclestiastical discipline ; this, however, will 
in no degree interfere with their studies, or their religious opinions. 
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The Anabaptist objects to our predobaptism only ; with this doctrine 
he is not likely to come in collision within the walls of Kind’s College. 
The Methodists deny ruither tluMloctrine nor the discipline of the 
Churcli, but only wnsh to enjoy a superadded discipline of their own ; 
and it is only the most ignoranlf and bigoted part of their body that 
regard themselves as separate from the Church at all. From these, 
therefore, no,^valid objection could arise, lint we know, as matter 
of fact, that Socinians frequently attend the Cinu-ch worship, and that 
they no less frequently instruct their childrc^;i in ihose doctrines which 
they profess to disbelieve ; so that even a portiv n of these may be 
expected to contribute to the new foundation ; wiiilo such Romanists 
as at present send their sons to the Universities, would have even less 
objection to send t^hem hither ; difference of religious opinion not 
interfering wdth the certificate of the College. So easy is it to form 
a College where all Christian denominations may attend, and which 
yet may embrace religious instruction ! — an undertaking ])ronounccd 
impossible by the Council of the London University, “ after many 
long and anxious deliberations.” We do not understand it to be the 
intention of the Council of King’s College to admit Jews ; yet it w^ould 
be easy to pass a bye-law in their favour, without infringing the 
general principles of the institution. 

When the London University was first projected, there was a 
senseless outcry raised against the Universities, who were repre- 
sented as unfriendly to the new design, and anxious to strangle in the 
cradle the youthful Hercules, who wras destined to tear from their 
reluctant grasp the honours whicfi they had worn through so many 
centuries. Those who made this assertion well knew to whom they 
addressed themselves, and what effect they w^ould produce. But 
the thing was too silly and contemptible to be noticed. It was very 
unlikely that the Gower Street Lecture-rooms would prove a rival 
either of Cambridge or of Oxford. It was still more unlikely that 
the truly liberal men who compose those enlightened bodies would 
object to the dissemination of really useful knowledge, even though 
it might be at some sacrifice of wealth. But the few who have been 
duped by this shameless and senseless allegation, may now retrace 
their error. The- Universities, their Colleges, and their members, 
are now coming forward with subscriptions to King’s College, a far 
more formidable rival than the London University. Not that we 
indeed believe that there will be much competition. The Universities 
are already overstocked ; and, beside this, scarcely any parent who 
would send his child to them, will be induced to transfer him to 
King’s College, This we say not in any degree to disparage the 
excellence of that establishment ; but, because, as we have already 
said, w^e regard a metropolitan University excellent only as tan anti- 
dote, though, as such, both excellent and necessary, \ 

There is but one point in the constitution of King’s College whic^ 
does not give us entire • satisfaction : this is, the want of power ; 
confer degrees. This defect is one of the most injurious instances'^ 
that absence of authority which pervades the Gower Street establish- 
ment. The certificates of King’s College may be more resp^able 
than those of the former, but they will be only certificates ; this 
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will at once sink the institution below the rank which she assumes 
and oufj^ht to maintain. It has been rumoured that a high aiAhority 
has refused to grant the power of degrees to either of the new esta- 
blishments exclusively. To this report we attach no credit. The 
same authority lias been pleased espdeiaWy to distinguish the Churcli 
College already ; so that the balance of favour contended for, has been, 
in several instances, conspicuously disregarded. I£«i^bis power is 
declined through a deference to the Universities, we cannot but think 
tlie principle of this defeirence mistaken. We have already said, we 
ap})rehend no injurious consequences from t/iem ; and we are sure that 
King’s Colh ge, in foregoing this power, will forego a portion of its 
just authority and res])ectability. 

II. The “ Second Slatenient by the Council eff the University of 
London, explanatory of the plan of instruction,” is not less instruc- 
tive than its precursor. We could find much to say on the want of 
unity displayed in the totally independent arrangements of the various 
professors. But this \\c must waive, in order to take a glance at 
those parts of tlie system, which more immediately court our ani- 
madversion. 

In our last observations on this subject, we noticed the difficul- 
ties w'hich beset the path of tlie Hebrew professor. Mr. Hyman 
Hurwdtz, a gentleman cekbrtited for his profound researches in this 
branch of learning, as w^ell as distinguished for an extensive acquaint- 
ance with classic and modern literature, has detailed the plan which 
he purposes to pursue : and a most noble plan it is. But to suppose 
tliat it will teach the Hebrew language, would be an absurdity. 
With a good apparatus, and a good private tutor, however, which 
cheap education men w'ould scarcely allow their children, these lec- 
tures would be magnificent aids towwds a right comprehension of the 
subject. But, wdiat is most important on this point is, that the Council, 
struck wu’th the absurdity which we have elsewhere adverted to, have 
allow^ed the Hebrew professor to lecture on the Old Testament! To 
fjualify, how^ever, the instinctive terrors which might besiege the 
breast of a London University-man on such a discovery, the Professor 
gives us tlie comfortable assurance, — “ in interpreting these ancient 
documents, I intend to adhere strictly to the philofogical and gram- 
matical sense of the text, to abstain from controversial subjects^ and to 
AVOID ALL THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS, and dogmatical conjectures,** How 
he purposes to redeem his pledge, he proceeds to inform us. I pro- 
pose,” he says, “ to lecture — ‘ on the causes of their (the Israel- 
ites’) FREQUENT RELAPSES INTO IDOLATRY,’ and ‘ ON THE MORAL AND 
POLITICAL CAUSES OF THEIR PROSPERITY UNDER DAVID AND SOLOMON, 
SUBSEQUENT DECLINE, AND FINAL SUBJECTION.’” AftCrWards he plaCGS 

among tfte subjects to be treated, “ The origin of the Septuagint ; its 
pjtility and importance.” Origin of the Mishna ; origin of the 
Jerusalem Talmud ; nature of these works, and their utility in a 
^T icAL point of VIEW'.” “ Origin of the T3abylonian Talmud : its 
IN A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL POINT OF VIEW.” “ Important works 
of 'learned Christian > :md Jews on Hebrew Grammar, Philology, and 
eielical CRITICISM.” And in all these things the Professojf intends to 
avoid *dl theological opinions” ! ! ! If he succeeds in this attempt, 
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he will effect more than his countryman in the play, who modestly 
declined to take his pound of the merchant’s flesh, when the con- 
dition of spilling no blood was attached to the bond. 

Hut come w^e to the Rev. Thomas Dale, the English professor, who 
seems to have undertaken a trfsk hy no means grateful to the views 
of his patrons, because sornewliat uncalled for. Mr. Hurwitz’s diffi- 
culties are cr^eated by his subject : Mr. Dale’s, in a measure, are of 
liis own creation. In discoursing on the history and nature of the 
Englisli language and literature, it could nat be necessary to intrench 
on theology at all. Yet the incongruities of the local system are 
not entirely irresponsible for the introduction. For, as many of our 
greatest and noblest authors are divines, an English Professor must 
sacrifice much in silently passing them over. This sacrifice Mr. Dale 
appears to have shrunk from, and pleased his own taste, at the expense 
of the principle on which the University is founded. But mark how 
tlie subject of divinity (yes, reader, that is the word — that fearful 
word) is introduced to the attention of the Loudon University. “ I 
propose to examine, 1. Divinity, which wull comjirehend theological 
AUTHORS OF ALL PERSUASIONS, Considered with respect to their literary 
merits Considered, that is, by Mr. D. ; but how' considered by 
his hearers ? Can Mr. D. read authors on divinity, and yet convey 
no theological opinions ? This would outdo Mr. Hurwntz. And if 
he cannot, then this College of no persuasion, is, it seems, to afford 
instruction in all, and let the mature judgment of the student select 
the best. What an (*difying coH,<>cation ! What a flattering juxta- 
position! Charles Butler and Dr. Barrow, Whitefield and Mr. Belsham, 
Hawker’s Poor Man’s Commentary for unction, and Robert Hall for 
eloquence ! — Theological authors of all persuasions ! Southcotians 
and Swedenborgians must not be omitted ; this would be palpable 
injustice, — this would be disturbing the happy religious equilibrium 
of the University. Yet in what their writings can adorn or illustrate 
the language and literature of England, remains to be seen. The 
very constitution of the place requires, eitlier that the English pro- 
ft ssor must abstain from noticing a very noble province of English 
literature, or that he must confound it with much that would disgrace 
any literature, iP it did but happen to deserve the name. The gold 
of the sanctuary is only current here when alloyed with the dross of 
the conventicle. ^ 

Beside this, Mr. Dale intends, he informs us, to treat of “ the con- 
trast between the French and English models of professional oratory, 
and, MORE ESPECIALLY, of PULPIT cloqucncc.” How is this contrast 
to be shewn without examples ? And though such examples may be 
“ considered” by Mr. D. “ with respect to their literary merits,” yet 
such consideration will not be binding on his auditors. 

A similar difficulty has occurred to the Italian professor ; ind ejMik. . 
it is one which must obtrude Hself on all the professors of mod ^p 
literature. Dr. Panizzi,' like Mr. t)ale, has weighed taste again8 tj | |R |. 
Council ; and the latter have kicked the beam. He divides . 

at once into sacred and profane ; the former he subdivides intqsro- 
MONS and |^negyricks. Perhaps Dr. Paniazi may not be so ‘fji6eral” 
as Kis English colleague ; and therefore may not consideffjyypself 
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under oblif^ation to ruke ]ip all that has been written in Italian, in 
defence of every opinion in religion which mankind have taken up. 
Ihit the truth is, liowever “ conciliatory” his wishes may be, he w^ould 
not be able to indulge them to any considerable extent ; for the liberal 
and tolerant view^s which characterize tlie dominating religion in Italy 
do not allow men to express dissentient opinions, and thus all the 
literary divinity of Italy is, of course, Romanist. In «^rder to meet 
the views of the Council entirely. Dr. P. should compose a collection 
of sermons, which, like thtf ingenious wheels and levers of the Jack- 
sonian Professor at Cambridge, may be ready, at a given moment, 
for any and every purpose. A little of Belsham, “or Priestley, or any 
other liberal author (liberally translated) would furnish forth the 
system required. * 

Among the professorships * w hich the Council as yet have been 
unable to fill, are those of history and moral philosophy. The per- 
verse constitution of the establishment here again interposes. How 
is the historical professor to discharge his duties ? The Bible must 
here again be gone over, or an integral and important portion of the 
subject wholly neglected. How, too, must ecclesiastical history be 
disposed of? — a part so vitally connected with the whole science, 
that any attempt at disjunction must be fatal. Yet to lecture 
on biblical and ecclesiastical history, without conveying theological 
opinions, we humbly conceive an impossibility even to minds unfet- 
tered with religious prejudices, as those of the helmsmen of the 
London University. But with respect to moral philosophy, let us 
hear their own definition. ‘‘ The moral philosophy class will have 
for its province, that department of the mental phenomena in which 
all that relates to action is concerned ; or, more properly speaking, 
those peculiar states of mind which are the immediate antecedents of 
our actions, and’ from which we therefore say that our actions pro- 
ceed.” Now the question is, in the explication of these phenomena. 
Is the moral character of an action or motive to be ascertained ? If 
it is not, the moral philosophy of the London University amounts to 
no more than the philosophy of the human mind ; for which they 
have a distinct professorship. If it is, what is the standard by which 
the action or motive is to be characterized? All* moral systems 
framed on what is called a moral fitness, or the advantage of society, 
have proved defective, because they have either wanted sufficient 
sanction to render them practical, or they have been frequently inap- 
plicable for want of some fundamental principle to render them 
universal. Hence those who have attached any importance to religion 
at all, have always made it the foundation of morals. The Council 
of the London University might' here haye taken another hint from 
the forbieften book, which tells them, that “ the fear of the Lord is 
th|^;]beginning of wisdom.” Paley, who is not the straitest of moral 
tifi^ists, makes Christianity the basis of his morality ; and even 
piP^es to do no more than reduce into a philosophic system, that 
g^^^utline of ethical principle, which runs throughout the Scrip- 
tures. JVIorality, distinct from religion, will be of no practical use to 
any, ari^^bf no theoretical '^aluc except to sceptics and casuists. Yet 
it is i9iSi;easy to see how a religious morality can be inculcated in the 

voij^, IX. 4' E 
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London University, unless the morals of that place are to be as motley 
as its gremials, and a new class of moral motives be founded on tlie 
combined energies of Protestant, Episcopal, Romanist, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, Sociipan, Tlieistical and Atheistical opinions. 
How edifying to combine no faith with heretics,” with “fellowsliip 
with Mahometans !” The blessed fruits of theophilanthropical” morals 
have ripened On a neighbouring soil. Far be the omen from ours ! 

I'he results which we ventured to predict are in course of maturity. 
Messrs. Cox and Fletcher have started d* dissenting meeting for the 
furtherance of their own peculiar opinions. The Romish professors, of 
course,will not be so far wanting to the interests of their religion as to 
neglect provision ^ for its exercise. And the same may be said of all 
tlie others ; with what shew of consistency could the Council deny to 
the juvenile follower of Paine and Carlile, the indulgence of an 
“Areopagus?” We know that the “list of iiew^ proprietors”’'" em- 
braces deistical opinions ; and we suppose that few become proprietors 
who do not intend to take part of the value received in education. 
And, following this observation, we perceive several Parsecs and 
natives of India, in the same list. Are the jueans of religions instruc- 
tion to be denied by this impartial University to the followers of 
Zoroaster, Brahma, and Mahomet ? If they are, what becomes of 
the boasted theological balance ? If they are not, the consequences 
are impious and absurd beyond all that the contrivers of the Uni- 
versity can, in charity, be supposed to have contemplated. 

But the concern must, in all probability, be abandoned. Professors 
Williams and Millington have already resigned, from the eonviction 
that they were embarked on a torrent which they could not stem. 
The host of respectability and authority wdiich has arrayed itself in 
favour of King’s College, is a pledge to the public for the integrity 
of that institution. We are sorry to see some respectable wTiters 
complaining that the new establishment is not to be exclusively 
Church. The Church doctrines will be taught there, the Church 
services employed ; and this, we think, ought to remove all ground 
of cavil. All that is intended is, that no questions shall be asked 
about the religious profession of the students. If this College were 
to grant degrees, the expediency of so doing, without subscription 
to the Articles, might fairly be canvassed. As it is, however, we 
cannot sec what imj)ropriety or danger there can be in the course 
contemplated. If dissenters cannot send their children to King’s 
College, where they will be educated in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church, they will send them to the London University, where 
there is neither doctrine nor discipline. Tlie greater part of the 
religious dissenters want only to know our Church in order to uni£e 
with her ; and we arc never afraid that the cause of the Church will 
be injured in any mind by sound education. We must, there£|^i 
consider this objection ^futile, though it may be made with thqj^t 
motives ; and we have little doubt that the sound religious 
“ of the country will ultimately triumph, and the public cehi^re 
be unequivocally affixed to establishments which profess to separate 
learning front religion. * - 


* Second Statement, p. 165. 
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ON GENESIS IV. 1. 

PART rii. 

’Fhl exclamation of Eve in Gen. iv. 1, it has now been shown, 
ought to be rendered, “ 1 have acquired the man, the Jeliovah.” Yet, 
rc'sting as this interpretation does on the firm basis of grammatical 
inter])rt'tation, some have assailed it with weapons of a dtfferent kind, 
and have rejected it rather from theological than critical reasons ; a 
proceeding, however, justly*chargeable with a violation of the funda- 
mental rules of hermeneutic divinity. No argument merely theological 
can be suffered to set aside the plain and literal sense. If we wish to 
take our tenets from the Bible, and not surreptitiously to foist our 
own notions into it, we must conscientiously adiicre to the grammatical 
interpretation. Even in those places where another mystical sense is 
avowedly supperadded, nothing of this descri])tion can be* admitted 
which contradicts the literal meaning. Hence the arguments alluded 
to may be passed over in silcnc(‘, for they cannot overthrow the version 
of Gen. iv. 1, which stands upon the sure foundation of an unquestion- 
able Hebraic idiom. But let us meet our antagonists on their own 
ground, and try the strength of those theological reasons which they 
have advanced against it. 

Dr. Adam Clarke in his note upon the passage says, “unless Eve 
had been under divine inspiration, she could not have called her son 
(even supposing him to be the promised seed) Jehovah; and that she 
was not under such an influence, her mislalce sufficiently proves ; for 
Cain, SIP far from being the Messiah, rvas of the wicked one, 1 John 
iii. 12. We may, therefore, supposes that mrT ’ the Loud, is an 
elliptical form of ex})ression for DND, from the Lord, or through 
the divine blessing,'' Groat and increasing is the number of those, 
who the more they study the less they admire this writer's com- 
mentary, which, with all its pretensions, exhibits a learning neither 
accurate nor profound, while the wild and whimsical notions with 
which it abounds bear the impress of an ill -regulated or defective 
judgment. A weaker specimen of reasoning than that just cited 
cannot easily be found. It is built upon the assunjption that in- 
spiration was requisite to enable Eve to call the promised seed 
Jehovah, which is not only unproved, but contrary to all likelihood. 
She surely might give him this title if liis nature and office had been 
in part previously revealed to her ; and that such a communication 
had been made to the first pair appears from various circumstances.* 
Hence Eve’s ascription of the name “ Jehovah” to the expected 
Messiah may be accounted for without the supposition of her being 
inspired ; and till Dr. A. Clarke shall have proved that she could not 
so apply it*without inspiration, his argument rests on nothing better 
th^ an assumption which may with more probability be denied than 
That she was under a mistake, if she believed Cain to be 
the^essiah, is perfectly evident ; but though it may overthrow the 
notiO^ of her inspiration, it is not opposed to that, for the utterance 


* See 9p|ne excellent remarks on this subject in Dr. Burnet’s Sermons at Boyle’s 
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of which inspiration was unnecessary. If some general and indefinite 
intimation of our Emmanuel liad been communicated to the first pair, 
her mistake was extremely natural, and what under such circumstances 
we should be led to expect. , 

It has been objected, that, if Eve had known the Messiah was to 
be Jehovah, she could not have supposed Cain to be tlie Messiah, as 
she knew her son was naturally descended from Adam: “Si scivit 
Messiam esse debere Jovam, quomodo existimarc potuit, Cainum esse 
Messiain, quern sciebat esse ab Adamo genitum?”* We know of a 
surety that the Messiah was to be the consubstantial Word in hypostatic 
union witli the human nature ; whether Eve was acquainted with this 
circumstance patitly depends upon the interpretation of the verse in 
question: but if she was, there can be no difficulty in accounting for 
her mistake. She was informed by the Divine Oracle that the pro- 
mised Deliverer was to be the seed of the woman; and if she had also 
any intimation of his super-human nature, where is the improbability 
of lier supposing herself the woman destined to bring forth, and Cain 
to be that seed to which the divine nature was to be united ? Little 
comfort would it have afforded the guilty pair, had they been expressly 
told, that the evangelical promise would not be fulfilled till the far 
distant period when Christ should be born in Bethlehem of Judea. 
The time of its accomplishment, we may well believe, was left inde- 
finite ; and it is nothing wonderfid that Eve, in the eagerness of pious 
anticipation, should refer that event to the birth of her son. Anxiously 
looking forward to Him, who w*as the hope of the patriarchs, as well 
as the consolation of Israel, Luke ii. 25, she would hail with^oy any 
circumstance which seemed to announce the fulfilment of an ex- 
pectation so dear to her heart. 

It has been further argued that the version here defended ascribes 
to Eve a knowledge of the divine nature of the Redeemer, beyond 
that possessed by the worthies either before or under the law; and 
that such a clear declaration of the Messiah’s divinity is incompatible 
with the plan pursued by the Deity of the gradual development of 
the scheme of redemption. In this objection are involved questions, 
the discussion of which would require a volume; and yet a few 
observations will form an adequate reply. Granting that religious 
truth was vouchsafed to man with still increasing lustre in each suc- 
cessive period of the world, it may still be denied that the proposed 
interpretation of Gen. iv. I, is opposed to such a gradual revelation. 
The divinity of the Messiah, if disclosed to the Protoplasts, might 
have been disclosed as it were under a veil ; some even of the strongest 
intimations of the Gospel truths in the Old Testament are hidden in 
a shade of obscurity, which it required a brighter day of religion to 
dispel; and Eve might not understand the denomination in the sense 
which we attach to it now that the day-spring from on high hath 
us. Nor is it unreaso/iable to believe that a clearer discovery oi^^e 
Messiah might have been expedient to oUr first parents, that#Ws 
granted under the Mosaic dispensation. Expelled from Paradise,' the 
blissful seat of their first existence, bereaved of the favour of God, 


♦ Dathe, Vers. Lat. Vet. Test, nota in loc. ; Dawson, New Transl, 
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because bereaved of tlicir innocence, sad and solitary,, doomed to toil, 
misery, and death — sorrowing in regret for the past, and brooding 
over anticipated evil, a clearer view of the Redeemer might be 
necessary to solace them in a situation so hapless and forlorn. The 
Deity, as is evident from the preceding chapter, actually condescended 
to hold converse with them, and vouchsafed the gracious promise of 
mercy through a Redeemer ; and wdiy need we do^bt that some 
intmalion was given of his ofliee and divine nature ? This is un- 
(piestionably a reasonable# conclusion ; and if our interpretation of 
Gen. iv. 1 be admitted, Adam and Eve must have possessed some 
knowledge, though })erha})s dark and obscure, of the supcr-lmman 
nature of the Messiali.* 

Tt is taken for granted by most writers on thrf subject, that Eve 
mistook her first-born son, Cain, for the expected Messiah; and in 
rebutting the objections I have all along argued upon this suppo- 
sition; but, in the opinion of some authors, it does not absolutely 
follow from the expressions which she employed. She might mean 
no more, they allege, than that, as she was now favoured with off- 
spring, she w^as assured the human race would be perpetuated, and 
that tlie Redeemer would, in the plenitude of time, aj»pear for the 
restoration of man from the ruins of the Fall; as if she had said, 
“ I have now' gotten, by the birth of my son, a proof that the man 
Jehovah will come, the Redeemer, whom the Almighty announced for 
our consolation, as the seed of the woman, and will repair the evils 
consequent upon our transgression.” This is in substance the inter- 
preta^on of Schmidt, which Pfeiffer declares to be sweeter to him 
than Hyblman thyme :f and it may be thought to be, in some degree, 
sanctioned by the verb which is never applied to the acquiring a 
child by natural birth, whereas it may properly denote the acquiring 
an attestation to any fact. If Eve considered Cain, not as the Messiah, 
but as the pledge that the evangelical promise concerning him woidd 
be fulfilled, the two former objections which we have been considering 
are entirely groundless; nevertheless I must adhere to the common 
opinion as being more agreeable to the plain and obvious meaning of 
the terms, and equally defensible from all objections. In a philo- 
logical point of view, it is a matter of perfect indifference wjiich we 
adopt, as the words ish eih Jehovah must be taken in apposition, and 
will still be the designation of the promised seed, whether Eve in- 
tended by them that she had then given birth to liim, or only then 
acquired the assurance and pledge of his future appearance in the 
world. On either interpretation, too, the theological, like the gram- 


• The extent of their knowledge it is imposeible in the silence cf Scripture to determine ; 
but many*tbings must have been imparted to them by revelation, probably more than 
ja '^Qini^nly imagined. See Holden, Diss, on the Fall of Man, p. 165 ; Delany, FeveL 
Vol. I. Diss. 1, et seq; Leland, View of Deistical Writers, Lett. 80; Grin- 
^li&^fCmmexi(ya if Nat, and Rev, Theol. p. 19, et seq; l^Avr, Theory of Religion, p. 47 ; 

Crit. Diss, on Job, p. 400 ; Jurieu, Hist, desDogmes, L. 1. cap. I.; Winder, Hist, 
of Knowl, Vol. 1. cap. TI. sect. 3; Chandler, Bampt. Lect. sect 2; Ellis, Inquiry Whence 
Cmneth Wisdom; Burnet, Sermons at Boyle^s Lect, in the Abridgment, Vol. IV. p. 29, 
et seq: Fal)er, Hora Mos, Lib. ]1. sect. 1. cap. II. 

t Sdittiidt, JHsput. de Fide Matris Eva; Pfeiffer, Dub, Vex. Loc. 11. See also 
Obs. Sacra, Vol. V. p. 301. 
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matical reasons, .^gainst our translation of the passage, arc completely 
futile. 

Ilie rendering, then, “ I have acquired the man, the Jehovah,” is 
not liable to any substantial objection, and is, moreover, established 
by all the evidence which it is reasonable to expect, and wliich, after 
repeated consideration, I am persuaded it would be uncritical to 
reject. Not only are all the other versions which have been given 
open to great, and, it may be added, to insuperable objections ; not only 
is this required by the idiom and gramivatical construction of the 
Hebrew ; but it is further confirmed by the ])eculiar nature of the entire 
ph raseology of the passage. It has been already shew n, that the verb 
njp is never applied to the process of human generation ; how, then, are 
wc to account for the application of a wwd to the birth of Caiji, which 
is unexampled in any other part of Scripture? And what adds to the 
singularity of the procedure is, that other phrases to express the birth 
of children are of frequent occurrence. I have too much reverence 
for the sacred writings, for the sacred writers, and for the sacred 
language', to imagine that any expression is used lightly, unadvisedly, 
and w'illumt peculiar 2)ropriety. If any jfiirase is put into the mouth 
of Eve which is singular, and without parallel, w'hen speaking of 
human y)rogeny, it would be derogatory to the Scriptures to suppose 
it to be without design. If she apply any such to the birth of Cain, 
we arc w^arranted in concluding that something more was intended 
than merely to assert the natural birth of a child. It is more reason- 
able to su})pose, and the peculiarity of the expression admirtibly 
agrees with the supposition, that she believed, however erroneously, 
that she had obtained the divine Messiah in her first-born. 

If the verb tq)on which' we are commenting be used by Solomon, 
Prov. viii. 52, in reference to the cousubstantial Word, the second 
person in the blessed Trinity, as I think has been proved in my 
Attempt to illustrate the Book of Proverbs; and if the meaning of that 
place be, “ The Father possessed the divine Logos by right of 
paternity and generation,” it may be considered as a beautiful coin- 
cidence in expression with Gen. iv. 1, supposing the latter to relate 
to the Messiah, the God-Man, symbolically shadowed out in the 
Seed of the w^oman that was to bruise the serpent’s head. To my 
apprehension, this appears a very extraordinary coincidence, and the 
more I reflect upon it, the more am I impressed with the belief, that 
it is not purely accidental, but that both places have reference to the 
same sacred Being, whose eternal filiation is in both places expressed 
by a term never elsewhere applied to any process of generation or 
emanation. 

No example, again, can be produced, if I am not mistaken, wherq; ; 
signifies a child; and if the ejaculation of Eve is to be tdken only^ 
as an acknowledgment of the blessing of God in the grant of progeny 
the word in such an application is most strange and extrabrdiiiai^^ 
Why were not the usual appellations denoting a child, selected alii:: 
employed? Why, instead of these« is the appellation “ man” inti^- 
duced? If the sacred penmen have not employed words carelessly 
and at rimdom, there must be some reason, for this unusualjpliraseo- 
logy; and what more probable can be given, than that J^l^sed 
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it in reference to the Seed of the woman, the Being who, as man, 
Wiis to bruise the serpent’s head. 

The expression cth Jehovah^ likewise, is never used to denote 
through the favour of God, a sentiment very differently expressed 
in the Hebrew Scriptures; and if it be hc^’e employed in this signifi- 
cation, the sacred historian has adopted a mode of expression unex- 
ampled and ambiguous, nay, it may be said, inexplicably dark and 
obscure. Had it been the intention of Eve merely to say, that she 
had been favoured with ofi^pring, that the human race would not now 
perish through her and Adam’s transgression, since she had now 
brought forth a child, why is a diflerent phrase used from that which 
the historian has so often adopted on similar occasions? If slic had 
meant merely to express her thankfulness for having got through the 
pain and sorrow of conce])tion and parturition, the punishment inflicted 
upon woman for her offence (Gen. iii. IG), why was not this circum- 
stance particularly mentioned ? If she had only intended to declare 
her sense of grateful joy at the birth of a son, w hy w as a phraseology 
employed not literally expressive of exultation, and so remote from 
that of tlic holy persons, who poured forth their praises and thanks- 
givings for tlic blessing of children? (Gen. v. 21).) To explain the 
words as a declaration of Eve’s sense of the Divine favour in the 
birth of Cain, is to p\it a meaning upon them, which, in their combi- 
nation, they do not literally convey, and to which, in their separate 
signification, tliey are opposed. But explain them in reference to 
the Messiah, and they become peculiarly appropriate. She called the 
name of her first-born, “ Cain,” acquisition, because she su])posed 
that she had obtained the fulfilment of the evangelical promise of a 
great Deliverer. She exclaimed, “ I have gotten, or acipiired, the 
man,” not only a child, not merely offspring to perpetuate the human 
race, but the man whom the Creator announced as the Seed of the 
woman, who, by bruising the head of the Seducer, should restore 
mankind from the miseries of the Fall. She called him “ Jehovah,” 
because she knew, by communication with the Creator, what we know 
from the records of revelation, that the promised Messiah was to be 
the incarnate Logos, the God-man, the object of adoration in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Cliristian Churches. 

In a case so amply confirmed, the authority of the ancient versions 
is not wanted, however gratifying it would be if their weight could 
be thrown into the same scale. Yet the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel is, “Adam knew his wife, who desired the angel; and she 
conceived, and bare Cain, and said, ‘ I have gotten the man, the 
angel of Jehovah,’” which clearly shews that the paraphrast under- 
stood the passage of the Messiah. All the other ancient translators 
liave taken ilK as a preposition ; but this circumstance, as observed 
far from proving that they did not suppose Eve’s excla- 
had reference to the predicted Redeemer. Whether they 
coifedered it as ascribing divinity to him* is doubtful ; but the 
Taf^m of Jonathan Ben Uzziel is satisfactory evidence that such art 
interpretation was traditionary among the Jews, and it cannot be 
thoughythat either Onkelo*s or the Septuagint translators were igno- 
raM yet, while their versions may be explained of a divine 
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Deliverer, they must be allowed to be too ambiguous to warrant the 
inference that they ought' to be so understood. Neither the testiniojiy 
of the early translators, however, nor Rabbinical authority, are wanted 
in support of a rendering so completely established as that which has 
been submitted to a full exa&iination. The result of this long dis- 
cussion is, that the expressions of Eve on the birth of Cain have 
undoubtedly •'» reference to the Deliverer promised by the Almighty 
immediately after the first fatal transgression : secondly, that no ren- 
dering which has been proposed does necessarily exclude the notion 
of divinity as belonging to this Deliverer : thirdly, that those versions 
which take JHK eitlier as a noun or a preposition, are untenable ; 
fourthly, that the true rendering is, “I have gotten or acquired the 
man, the Jehovah":” and, fifthly, that it conveys a plain declaration 
of the divine nature of the Messiah. 

Dr. Geddes, I am aware, endeavours by a singular process to 
weaken the force of this attestation. “The Hebrew JIK,” says he, 
“ cannot here be understood, but as the sign of the accusative : and 
this being the case, we must render with the present text, ‘ I have 
acquired a man, Jehovah,’ or reading instead of ‘ I have 

acquired a man, a God,’ that is, ‘ a god-like man-child.’ ” This he 
supposes to be the true reading: 1st, because the word “Jehovah” 
was not known to Eve, nor to any of the Patriarchs : 2dly, because 
the word “Elohirn” has in several other places been changed into 
“Jehovah by the Jewish transcribers; and 3dly, because “Jehovah” 
is never used to denote a humai? being.* But of these reasons the 
first is an assumption of the thing to be proved ; for if the present 
text be genuine. Eve certainly was acquainted with the appellation 
“Jehovah.” The second is a mere assertion, not only without proof, 
but, as it should seem, contrary to the fact ; and the third is irrelevant, 
as tlie name “Jehovah” is not here applied to a merely human being, 
but to the Messiah, both God and man. The reverence due to tlie 
Holy Scriptures should deter us from the attempt to alter the 
received text without the strongest grounds. If such reasons as those 
advanced by Dr. Geddes were sufficient for changing the present 
reading, the text would be ever varying, and the Bible would assume 
as many forms as there are presumptuous critics. Even allowing his 
own reading, the inference which he would deduce from it does not 
seem just ; for he says it is literally “ I have acquired a man, a God,” 
from which I am unable to abstract the notion of Divinity. Why 
then did he adopt a rendering which expresses a different and a lower 
sense than that which his literal version naturally conveys ? If it had 
been intended to express the idea of “ God-like,” other terms would 
surely have been selected which are elsewhere used, as “in tjt# 
image,” “ in the likeness of God,” and not eth Jehovah, or ^hhi'^ 
which are not found in the Bible in such a sense. Both 
and comment, in short, are a striking instance of tliat 
taste and want of judgment, which unfortunately mingled with 
« critical labours of this ingenious writer. 

His admission, nevertheless, is not without its value ; ths^t eth is 

— ' ^ — ■ 
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Jiere the sign of the accusative case, and that tlie present text must he 
rendered agreeably to the version which it has been my endeavour to 
d(‘fend, “ I have tacquired the man, the Jehovah a version \\:hich 
rests upon the principles of sound criticism, and gives consistency, 
pertinence, and energy to a passage^, the phraseology of wliich, 
according to any other exposition, is strange, unaccountable, and 
repugnant to the usage of the Hebrew writers. ^'’^hether Eve 
believed that by the birth of Cain she had obtained the wisbed-for 
Deliverer, the second person of the Godhead united to the seed of 
the woman, or only that she then obtained the proof and pledge of his 
appearance in due time, he is in cither case styled “the rnan-Jehovah 
and, as Moses could only know by the means of revelation that Eve 
littered these remarkable expressions, we cannot luit conclude that 
tlivinity is here plainly and distinctly ascribed to the Iledeemer by 
the pen of inspiration. I must therefore ever regard Gen. iv. 1. as a 
strong attestation to the Deity of the Messiah. 1 am, &c. 

G. H. 


TKANSUIkSrANTIA'JlON. 

Mr. Editoi?, — If you will be good enough to give the following 
lettfT a corner in your Remembrancer, you w ill oblige one wJio has 
bi'cn a constant reader of your useful publication from its commence- 
ment. 

I'here is no doctrine in which Protestiints and Roman Catholics 
differ more than on tliat, which relates to the Eucharist. The 
doctrine of transuhstantiation, which every Catholic is bound to bc- 
li(‘ve, is quite abhorrent to the mind of a Protestant. The Roman 
('atliolic asserts, that a miracle is ahvays performed when the priest 
consecrates the elements, and that the bread and wine become actually 
changed into the flesh and blood of Christ. On this question much, 
I know, has been written on both sidtjs, but the view 1 mean to take 
of it has not, as far as 1 know, been taken by any other person, aAd 
appears, to me at least, decisive of the controversy. 

A miracle is something that happens contrary to the usual course 
of nature. And, therefore, before we consider whether a miracle has 
been performed or not, it is necessary that something must have 
happened contrary to the course of nature ; and this can only be ascer- 
tained by the help of one or more of our senses. When a miracle 
is performed in the Scriptures, it is always made apparent to the 
spectators that something contrary to the course of nature has taken 
place ; for, till that has happened, no question about a miracle can 
arise. , Whfen our Saviour opened the eyes of a man born blind by 
a WjQ!^d, it , was evident that something contrary to the course 
iad happened. The spectators knew that the man had 
beqij^'tiMind from his birth ; and when they saw that he was imme- 
diately restored to sight by oiir Saviour, they confessed that a miracle 
had been performed. Let us now apply this test to the doctrine of 
^I'ansubstantiation. The Cadiolic affirms, that, by the act of conse- 
t ration -W priest^ the bread is immediately changed into the flesh, 
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and tlie wine into the blood of Christ. If this be so, it is undoubtedly 
a miracle. But then, according to our rule, it is first necessary to 
ascertain that this is really the case ; that the bread is actually become 
flesh, and the wine blood. This can only be ascertained by one or 
more of our senses. Let us fcrst examine it by our sight. Have the 
bread and wine a dilfcrent appearance from what tlu^y had before ?— 
They certainly have not : they still look like bread and wine. Have 
they a different smell or taste ? Most undoubtedly not. And therefore 
I can come to no other conclusion, than ll>^t nothing contrary to nature' 
lias taken place, and that no miracle has been performed. How 
different W’as our Saviour’s first miracle that he wrouglit in Cana of 
Galilee, when he changed the water into wine! It was evident to the 
guests assembled* that something contrary to the usual course of nature 
had taken place, and that a miracle had been performed. It was 
evident that the water no longer retained its former appearance : it 
not only tasted like wine, but was declared by the governor of the 
feast to be much superior to what they had been drinking before. 
Supjiose now our Saviour had said, “ See, I have worked a miracle, 1 
have changed the w'ater into wine but that it still retained the 
appearance of water, and, when the guests lasted it, it also tasted llki' 
water ; would they not have considered (’hrist as an impostor, and a 
mere pretender to miracles ? The same observation may be applied to 
our Saviour’s other miracles. It is evident, therefore, that tliere is no 
foundation for supposing that the bread and wine are changed in the 
Eucharist ; that it rests solely upon assertion ; and that, in fact, no 
miracle has been performed. All our senses attest this truth ; and 
every man endued with common understanding must allow^ that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is a fiction, and founded upon error. 

Supposing, how'over, for the sake of argument, that this miracle, as 
asserted by the Catliolics, docs take place ; to what an .absurdity does 
it lead ! It is well known that the Creator does not unnecessarily change 
the settled course of nature, but only in very extraordinary castas. 
Miracles, in fact, are like angels’ visits (.and such almost they may be 
accounted) “ few, and far between,” But, according to this doctrine 
of the Roman Catholics, this miracle takes place ten thousand limes in 
the course of u year, as often as any priest consecrates tlie elements. 
And for w^hat purpose is the course of nature so constantly interrupted ? 
If you take away tlie superstition, which is mixed up by Roman 
Catholics with the participation of the Lord’s supper, 1 w ill venture to 
assert, that in the Protestant Church, where no such notion as transub- 
stantiation is entertained, the bread and wine arc received by 
its members with all that devotion and faith in the atonement of a 
crucified Saviour, which such an affecting ceremony is 
produce. 

Whilst these, and other pretended miracles, are made^- matto of 
faith in the Roman Catholic Church, can we be surprised/ thaj&he 
minds of men. are alienated from, and disgusted with, a 
which aids and abets such delusions ? When the Irish Roman 
ask for, what they call, emancipation (of which not one in a hiiiidted 
could feel the benefit,) they should ask for an eidhricipation from their 
various superstitions ; they should ask to be reSored and 
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Sir, 

iinfettered use of tlio Sacred Scriptures, A\hicli would inunodiatcly 
detect the errors of tlieir Church ; and they would lx? induced to quit 
a religion wOiicli sauciious and allows them. Tudeetl, w(‘ may hope, 
under the hlessitig of God, that such an enriucipatioii is not far distant. 
The reformation seems to be making considerable progress in Ireland: 
conversions to the Protestant religion and a purer CHiureh are every 
day occurring; and I trust that the great body of Jr ish**Cat holies ^^i!l 
soon want no other emancipation. They will tlu'u have thrown otf 
their allegiance, both s])irii*nal and political, to a foreign power ; and 
will ])artake unreservedly of all the blessings of tlu‘ Protestant r(*li- 
giotL aiul llie benefits of the British constitution. Mj:ntoi:. 


TIP02KYNH:iAl. 

SiK.— It is with great reluctance tliat I enter tlie lists as a eonlro- 
;ersialist: but siiue I cannot avo’d it, J hope the result will be 
heiu ficial to you, to inys<“lf, and to my bri‘tliren in general. 

Yon refer to certain works wbicli I do not ])()ssess ; namely, Bisluip 
Porteus’ Lectures, and Dr. Marsh’s Miebaelis on the New Testament. 

I sliall tlu‘refore endeavour to do as well as I can without them. 1 
cannot, how^ever, help mentioning, (lest you should think that 1 ought 
to refer to such valuahh? works) that I am the curate of a small 
village, with no library to which I can pay a visit except my own, and 
witliout any book of biblical learning in my parish, that 1 am aware 
ol‘, except Dr. Clarke’s Commentary on the Sacred Scriptures. 

But, Sir, you need not have troubled yourself with Bishop Porteus 
d’ you had considered the drift of my argument; nor need yon have 
mentioned Beyer, if you had read wdth attention my wwds, and ascer- 
tained, first, wliclhcr I said they w^erc Beyer’s words or sentiment ; 
and still less so, if you, as you profess to have done, had looked six 
lines furtlier, where you would have found ** ultra cimlem tamen 
non est extendendum.” • 

Now permit me, Sir, to ask you one question before I commence. 
Does Dr. Marsh, by saying that Ephrem the Syrian is the first who 
has quoted the Syriac New Testament, thereby determine its date ? 
Docs he fetter us up to the opinion that it did not exist long before 
liis time ? Do we not frequently draw more absurd conclusions than 
this, that although Ephrem in the fourth century is the first who has 
quoted the Syriac New Testament, it nevertheless might have been in 
existence more than a century before his time : and even supposing 
that I ^ould grant you all you desire, I hope there are not many 
pefflojns, besides yourself, who would quarrel with me about the 
epi%6t “ most ancient," as I have applied it. • 
t have no objection to your translation of prona adoratio, but I still , 
like my own better, because it not only signifies the posture, but also 
implies the humilij^fon and dejection of the mind, which I hope 
accompai^ ;the kneSmg posture of every Christian, during his prayers 
at Ghillra^M coidfl give more reasons for my translation, besides 
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havinjjf recourse to i tyiuoloffy, had 1 hut as much time as 1 could 
wish to devote to the subject. In my answer, therefore, I shall 
principally content myself with returning to the word “T-DD? which, 1 
believe, is used four times only as a Hebrew word in the Old Testa- 
ment ; namely, in Isaiah xli^. 15, 17, 19, and xlvi. G, where it is 
used “ for the falling down to a God or idol, in a religious manner, or 
for the sake of worshipping.” 

In Dan. ii. 4‘(), lio is used for the falling dowm of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to worship Daniel ; whom, nt the time, he doid^tless 
onddered as a super-human being : and so hints the marginal note 
n one of my Bibles. In Dan. iii. 5, G, 7, 10, 11, 12, 1 !■, 15, 18, 28, 
“t:id is used in the same sense as in the Hebrew. TJiese fifteen are 
])erha])s all the places whore the wT)rd is to be found in the (^Id Tes- 
tament in both the Hebrew and Chaldee languages ; and I think we 
may fairly say, that it is used in the sense 1 st‘t out with, as being a 
word (so far as I ani able to judge at present) of less doubtful import 
than the Greek word TTfioffK'in’tio. 

I will now conclude with quoting upon the Greek text, Dr. Dwight, 
vol. ii. Ser. 97. “ The W’ord TpotTKvrijcraTiofTay is used twenty-four 

times in the New' Testament to denote the worshi]) of the true God; 
it is used many times more to denote the rtdigious w'orship of false 
gods ; anit is, so far as 1 have observed, lhe^?z/y word used to denote 
what is intended by worship, when considered as an act immediately 
performed. The words Otpcnrevu), Xorptvw, and rendered 

also to w'orship, appear rather to express either habitual reverence or 
service, or a general course of worship, considered as a character or 
course of life. llpofTKvi'Fw, so far as I have been able to observe, is 
tlie only term used to denote religious worship by St. John ; and is 
certainly the a})pro])riate word for this idea : if there is any such ap- 
pro})riate word in the New' Testament, it is particularly the word used 
by Christ in his answer to Satan ; ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and in his discourse with the woman of Samaria, concerning the 
place where, the manner in which, and the jiersons by w'bom, God is 
acceptably worshipped, &c. 

What Dr. Dwight has said of tlie Greek in St. John’s Gospel, 1 
think I may Venture to say of the Arabic and Syriac, for I have 
searched them through, and found in every instance the w^ords 
and used for TrpotTKvyeit), 

Now, allowing that in an instance or two you may find the root in 
question apjdied in a doubtful or even in a civil sense, should not 
candour incline us to the favourable side of the subject ? But so 
many, and such striking instances exist of its restricted sense, tha,<^t 
is still my sincere opinion, that in Matt. ii. 2, where tliA J^^gi are 
making search for the Messiah^ we ought to consider the ,^rd as 
uuplying their intention of paying a religious adoration.: ' 

" B. Clekicu6>'^ 
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— 1 Kings 

Anotiitju nioiitli hiis pass’d ’mid liopo dofcrr’d, 

And A\t*op and wail from, hill and plain art* Inward. 
Prayers from the cottage, curses from tlio tJiroiie, 
Mix’d with the funeral dirge, aifd dying groan. 
Ascend to heaven; hut still no voices come, 

Silent its ihuiider, its responses dumb! 

Suns rise and set, and iTioons increase and wane, 

Nor 3'et descends (jne dro]) of blessed rain ! 

'fhe gentle dews that fall on Ilerinon’s head, 

And spread likt' mists along the vale, arc fli*d. 

Mute an' tlie sti'eams of Sichem’s rocky brow, 

And A'hion’s springs deny their nectar now. 

'fhe fig hangs withering on the leafless tree; 

Hush’d is the murmur of the summer bee; 

The drooping camel, and the ])arched well, 

And silent driver, tales of sorrow tell. 

The widow’s cruse is dry, her loaf is gone. 

Yet still survive tlie widows and her son! 

It is a inoiimful sight! on Israel's land 
Rests the dread vengeance of Jehovah’s hand. 

And do his people mourn? Ah, no! the hymn 
From yon dark grove ascends to Baalim! 

Yet see! thille aching eyes may dimly scan, 

Amid yon arid plain, one lonely man! 

C’lad in a hairy' robe of coarsest weed, 

And girt as one for battle or for speed, 
lie looks no denizen of land ^o dread — 

A land whose living scarce can hide its dead — 

But one wliose valour never brook'd a lord, 

Who never stoo])’d to famine, or the sword, 

But, from a land remote, had hither come, 

'I'o gaze — himself unmov’d — on Tsrat'l’s doom. 

Yet is lie all iinmov’d.^ ’J'were liard to trace 
'I’he deep-wrought feelings of that holy face. 

Grief sits upon that forehead broad and high, 

Y'et 'tis not grief that sparkles trom In's eye! 

'J’here is a lire that springs not of the earth. 

That draws from no poetic fount its birth, 

But deeper, brighter, holier is its glow, • 

Than springs from mortal thought— from joy or woe ! 
It is Elijah! prophet of the Eord, 

Fraught with the bcamig of his Master’s word. 

For him the heavens are shut — the peojile mourn — 
For him, God's prophet, laugh’d by man to scorn. 

He comes, at Heaven’s behest, to set before 
His race, a blessing and a curse, once more ; 

To wake, by mighty signs, that ancient awe, 

Which Israel felt for Moses and the Law, 

And teach her sons, that He their sires ador’d, 

Is still the same, iinchang’d, unconquer’d Lord. 

TJie crowds are met on Carmel; — ’tis a scene 
Such, as again will be not, nor hath beeh. 

From utmost Dan, to far Beersheba’s bound. 
Wherever Israel’s name and race are found, 

They fast ;,aiid pour their human tide. 

In ewSHf waves, on Carmel’s grassy side. 

^*There s^sthe monarch on his ivoiy throne, 

- With eye of evil fire, and heart of stone. 



Elijah. 


Around, tlio of wliito-slolcd proplu'f-^ stand, 

'riiat ld‘l (o licalhi'ii Haal aposlato liaiul; 

Wlnlo tho.^o who coiisecralo tlu* f:^roves aro st*on 
111 vi^al prid(‘ to rin k* round his queen. 

Sik nee llu’(>ui;h all that ini^litv eoneour.sc spread, 

And stillness, such as fills flie lieart with diead, 

\s, to the cc'iitie of that liiijr, they scan, 

Slowly adMineinc^ still, that siiittle man! 
riiey j.!:aze Avilh awt'; and as the lines they trace 
or izrief and thought upon the \vell-liin>\\ ii lact‘, 

Dim recollection dawns of former days, 

Kie Israel lel’t his Cod for crooked wavs; — 

Of inei'ke .t IMoses, willi his rod of mirht,— - 
'fhe yuidiiit; ( loud hy day, the file h}’ ni;4ht,- - 
Of stiony-arm’d Joshua, tompieriny in the field, - 
Jejihlhah and Samson, IsraePs swovd and shii-ld, — 

Of DaAids holy head, Cod’s fa\onrue son, — 

\n(l all the io\al jmmp ol Solomon. 

\ijd when ihey heanl, — in tones so di^'p and eleai 
ri-e uliiiO'.t Aeiii;-e oi that Aa.-^l host miidil heai, - 
'rh,,t s ne-le, ev'arse-elad, flielldles^ projihel throw 
\ proud defiant e on lus nnyhl} loe, 

!>j.re i\er\ litnd h) mappe <nt or sj)-]!, . 

fo for the kme of Isratl, — 

iliere was a Imdi— a tlnolfoin^L, t)f (lie 
\ hreath s'i])pie>s’d — a h.df-nn< oiiscions start — 

A. l»an;: of lu;pt' ' a self-convietiny ]>ra\er 

'iU.it he, tluir lonj^-scoin’d God, nnuht lriun)]»h tlieie * 

(Jh, with A\Iiat anxious lieail and e.ii^i'r (‘Vi', 

Th- y wauh'd eai h .s])ell tliat llaar.-^ propliels ti v ’ 

Now, e\et\ eai Is turn'd tt) catch tin* sound 
Of Ikrd thuiidennii from the \aAvniny gKaind ; 

Now, ry t ye is t;azing- on the pM e, 

'I’o catch the i„hmee of hio consiiminij: fne. 
lint still no sordid is lieard — no sii;lil is seen ; 

The i*aith is dinnh — llie (dement seuau' ; 

Aiivl doubt, ami p‘ief, and hate, the ])U»pheU rouse 
'l\j tenfold eiier^^y of])raAei and \ow?»-- 
Ciief, for their sliame; and hatred, to have home 
rjljali’s moekery, and the ]>eo])le’s seorn ! 

Now .>iiiks the sun on Carmel; 'tis the time, 

F.re rites unholy bowl'd tlie land to crime, 

\\ hell pva\ I'r, with imu’nsc-wicatli, wuis wont to rise — 
'I'lie ‘■olemn hour of e\ eniiij^ s.icritiee. 

’I'heii stood Idijali hy tin* grassy mound, 

Once Clod's own altai, consecrated ground, 

But now a min’d mass of scatter’d stone, 

With bones jiolluted, and wuld Aveeds o’eri^rown. 

Wiili rtwerent hand he rais’d the levell’d shrine, 
IVrform’d, with holy care, each rite diviin*, 

And stood — the centre of a nation’s eyes — 

Willi hand uprais’d, before the s.acriDce ' 

His manly form iioAv rose to giant height, 

His glowing eye now beam’d intc'iiser light ; 

And, as his solemn words fell, one by one, 

The people stood like monuments of stone. 

All was so still, tlie listener might dercry I-.' 

Tlie muriiuiring Jordan — but Iiis fount Avas dfy! 

'Tis done! ’tis done! the Projiliet’s prayer is hoard! 

'1 he Lord of Hosts performs bis servant’s Avord! 
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llio fire of Heaven, witli wliirlwiiid motion, came, 

And wra])p’il tlic altar in a living flame. 

"riiere was a moiiK'iit lost to all around, 

'Flu* eye forgot its sight, the ear its sound, 

But when the heart and eye their sense regain, 

Bullock nor altar, wood nor .stoiu* n^main ! 

shrine in that uprising flame is gone, 

And hy tin* mound Blijah stands alone! 

1 hen what shout, wIumi jirostialt' Israel rr^se,-^ 

()1 faith in fjod, of trinmjih o'er liis foes! 

I he rocks reply, tAe immortal cedars nod, 

In glad ic'^jiojise — B oro ni. is 'inn (Iod’" 

Now ga':e fiom C.irurd! .Se(‘ that clourl exjiand. 

( Its utmost .Men a>. \et lilac Innuan hand,) 

Jill all the ]\(‘,i>'cn is with its storms air:nVl, • 

.And all the eerth js daikeii’d with its shade. 

Ilow swi’ t each rain-diop to the litir.d^ laiuB! 

Bach K'ai and hinl u , w 'dier'd hrea d exj lands; 

And man and luMst rrioiee, th.it Ih .iveii once inor*', 

Its uratli aj.jKs'.s'd, pouis down its lujiiid ^luie. 

I)t'Ws, sho\\<cis, and sui's, re\ isir eailh atnaiu, 

And l ailh and ih'ace lesunie their ancient lei'cii 

A/, ^thhs. ]{. P 


n.BrSTB VTIONhS Ol- srB!BTi;i{P. V.\("\'r\ \S1) ('BST()?viS, 

B// cnialoijdtts /iV/c/<v (C to the Vidttior t>f of/tn Aafio/is, 

SAV r> I T AA or u or s ':i ri( e* 

(ieu. viii. 2 1 . — “And the Lord sniclkil .i sui m ivoni , aid the Loid s.iid in Indicai', 
1 will nol acTfuri the cjoiind finv inoie fa man's s.-k'' ; (le t!.e iihaginatioii of 

man's ln\'irt n cmI lioiu lii^ \outh. m itln i udl 1 aguii .siaiiC any inoic eveiy thing 
li\iM<r, as 1 have done.” 

It seems to lia\e hivn a g*'’iei.'d e]»ini(m that the fh'hv Ava^'. •-nnu'i ‘d hy tin' 
fumes arising fiom hui nt-ohh'i nm^'. Lmaan K ha's to tin W'm ial u.tiu'led oj; 
\ enus, hv Hionied. llinii. o, adding, that the yn i' f hi' ins tn the gmds wa e 
instead of \ietuals, to suck m tin- fume.s that aii^i Lv.',{ dm * u 1 fhr 

hlood of sacrilices lhat aiC ofleicJ to them . — Lio \i:i J^' .h' il/.v y \ ol. IB 


rATP.lAnciI '‘I T.OX'OrA ITV. 

((Cn. xi. 10 — 25. — These me the genei.ilior.s ol Shorn, ‘hem \vr..N an limidicd yrai? 
old, and ho'-at Aipliaxad two ye.as altci the tk od. And Sliem 1 v d a 'ci he heg a 
Ar])liaY'id five hnn'lioil yoar>, and hegrt soim ant! dtinehti i s. And Ai[>ha\nd livid 
five and thirty yeans, and Ixgat Sal.ih. And Avrhavad lived .a'lei 'Ue he„nt .‘..d di tea' 
himdicd and three yearn, and begat sons and daughters. And Sakdi lived thirty ycais, 
and hegat Eher. And Sakdi lived aftei he hegat liber four liuii ’red and tlnee yearn, 
iind begat sons and daughters. And Ebor lived foiii and thirty years, and begat 
Pcleg. And Kher lived aftei lie l>c<rat Pcleg four hundred and ibuty yens, and hi'.sM 
sons and daiighlcis. And I’cleg lived thirty years, anjJ hcg"d Kon. And Peleg lived 
after he begat lieu two luindud and nine ycais, and begat sous and danglilers. Aed 
lieu lived two and tbn ly ycais, .md begat Scnig. And Hen lived after lie b d ''•t i c i 
two hundred and si'\en ye.ir.s, and beg.il sons and dauihtcis. Ami ileing lived lluilv 
years, and begat Na^i. AichScrng lived tiftci be bccal Nalmi two liiiiuhed v^au', 
and begat bond and Sughtcit. Ami Nahoi lived nim and tv.eiuv and b-.v.n 
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Tcrah. And Nahor lived after he begat Terah an hundred and nineteen years, and 
begat sons and daughters. And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, Nuhur, 
and Haran.” 

The opinion of extreme longevit)’ was familiar with the ancients. Lucian has 
a whole dissertation upon tlic sul)ject, in which he gives many instances of 
advanced age amongst entire 'iiatAms ; some of tliem no doubt exaggerated, 
hut founded probably on traditions. Thus the Seres are said to extend life to 
three hundred years ; the people in the vicinity of Mount Athos to a hundred 
and thirty, and the Chahheans to above a hundred. — Lucian vn Lonyevityj Vol. J 1. 
p. 8‘)d. 

I'lie American Indians, north of the Athaharca Lake, believe that, in ancient 
times, their ancestors lived till their feet were worn out with walking, and their 
throats with eating. — WvsVs Two Journals, p. 132. 

. PATRIARCHAL LIPL. 

flen. xiii. 5. — And Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks, and heids, and 
tents. And the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell together: for 
their substance was great, so that they could not dw'cll together. And there was a 
strife belwccii the berdmen of Abram’s cattle and the berdmen of Lot’s eattic. and the 
C.maanite and the Periz^ite dwelled then in the Lind.” 

(ien. xxxii. 4, 5. 13 — l(i. — “And he commanded them, saying, Thus shall ye speak 
unto my lord Esau: Thy servant Jaiob sailh thus, 1 have sojourned with Laban, and 
stayed there until now; and I have oxen, and asse.s, flocks, and men-servants, and 
womcn-scr\ants : and I have sent to tell my lord, that T*may find grace in thy sight. 
And lie lodged there that same night, and took of that which eaine to his hand a 
picsent lor Esau hi-^ biotlior: Two hundred she gorfls, and twenty he gOiits, two 
Imndied ewes, and tw'''ULy rams. Thirty nulch camels with their colls, foity kme, and 
ten l)ull>, twenty she assCs, and ten Ades. And he deliveied them into the hand of 
his servants, every drove by themselves ; and said unto his servants, Eass over befoic 
me, and put a space betwixt drove aiul/liovc.” 

It was entertaining to s('e tlie horde of Arabs dee.ini]), as noiliiiig conld he 
more ri'gular; first went tin* slu*(']) and goatherds, eacli with limn- flocks in 
divisions, according as tlie ehiefof I'ach I’amil) dirt'cted; thui followed llu' ea)>iels 
and jisscs loaded with the tents, furniture, and kitchen utensils, these were 
followed hv the old men and women mounted on usses, Mirrinmded h\ the \ oiing 
men, women, hovs, and girls, on foot. 'I’he chddien that cannot walk are earrietl 
on the back'- of the young wmuen, or the hoys and girls, ami llie smallest of the 
lambs .ind kids are carried under the arms of the clnltiien. 'J'o each ty'iit belong 
many dogs, amongst which are some greyhounds; some tents Imvc from ten to 
fourteen dogs, and from twenty to thirty men, women, and ehildn n, belonging 
to it. The ]>rocessioii is closed by tlie cliief of the tribe, whom they cal! Emir, 
or Father fllniir means Ihinee), mounted on the very best horse, and Mirroundcd 
by the heads of eaeJi family all on horses, with man y serv unLs on foot. lietween 
each family is a division or sjiace of 100 yards or more when they migrate; and 
sneli great regularity is obseived, tint neither camels, asses, sheep, nor dogs, 
mix; hut each keeps to the division to which it belongs vvitliont the* least 
trouble. ’I'his tiihe consisted of SbO men, women, and children ; their flocks of 
sliecj) and goats were about .'iOOO, besides a great number of camels, horses, and 
asses. — Pars<ms' Tracrl.s tn ^Isia and Africa, p. 10,0. 

The above extract is a curious illustration of the pat riarcliab life, 
and in comparing it with the texts, it is im]K)ssibli‘ not to be struck 
with the little change which has taken place in the manner.s of a 
country inliahlted by Ahmhani and Jacob, after quitting Haran, nearly 
1000 years ago. 
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Third Jtcpo) I of the Bishopsyatr Districl Corniniflec. 


It is with mndi plcasurt? that this 
Committee ] 4 i-csont an account of their 
o]>cvati(ms during iho last lwo»y('ais, 
and of the ^ood effects wliieh ha\e re- 
sulted from tlieir lahoms. Tin* con- 
tinned demand for hooks, A'.hich is 
little, if at all diminished, ]>ro\es the 
continned neeessity of exei tion to pio- 
niote the ])ious and charitable objects 
which they have ie. view. I'very suc- 
cessive year brinies with it fu*sh cause 
for activity, ])articiilarly in .i neiirh- 
h(Miihood wliei-i‘ the richer inlirihitant'. 
(‘ontmue nearly the sann*, and the ])(»or 
are continually chanyiiit^. 

'Fhc number of hooks is-.ued daiin^ 
the years lS2(i mid 1^27.- - tin. point 
of cliief interest v ilh the SuT)''cnlim s. 
t'is it will enable tin iii tof.dcidate wuh 
soin(‘ di'i:fi<*e of cc'rl.iihtN , tin* amoiuii 
of;:oo(l, which, hv tli ' l):\ine hh-"Un^, 
t]ie\ Inna* been ( nal.h u toeheet in ihe 
.leiohhouihood, aie as ^olhiws 

Hooks (listi’il)ut^ d ii. 

\U'2(\ 1S27 'jUjI. 

hililes 1S'» .. l'>3 .. J>1'' 

Tesff.mcnts iJl .. <-.> iNi> 

Com. rra\ei- Books ISJ .. 22.5.. :i)! 

Books and Tiacls l.'iN I .. 1 tS7 . . 2‘»i 1 

Total., 7 J lOOS :^r7‘> 

Nearly all tlie‘-e hooks and tracis 
have been sold to llu* jioor at redneed 
prices, w'Uli the exeeplion of a few 
which have been /yn-. // toihi* Sunday 
School: a circumst.inee v. hich clearlv 
j'/oves that a ])ro|)i‘r value is set u]mn 
tlu'se o])porfunilies ol'('hristian instrue- 
tion bj' the ]ursons mj.’ wlmse heneiit 
they arc intended. 

Total of hooks distriliuted *^11100 tlie 
formation of Ric Committee, to Doeem- 
hcr 31, 1827. 

Bibles 74G 

Testaments 'BIQ 

Common Prayer Books Ih'>5 

Books and Tracts 4i> IG 

^Total ..•7046 


file Jittendaiiee of tliC poor at Chnreh 
and at the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which was notiet*d in the la'.t 
Report, has continued proeK.ssivc'ly 
to increase; and it is hojicd that al- 
tliout»li much remains lt> he done, not 
a hi til* has been ^dfected in the reli- 
£tioiis im])rovi*ment of the ])eoph*. 
“ III* tliat has learned to pray as he 
onitlit,’ says Bisho]> dson, ‘‘ lias i^ot 
the st'vrt t ot ail li(d> liJ'e ” and tln*re 
is irood r(*as(.n lobeliMi lliet tlii're is 
an iiieiea-ed spuil of (h'vi^ion aiiion,^ 
the ])eopje. helwi’en ilsfii^t aj)- 

])eaiaine ok tin* Soeiel' ’s li-a in the 
latte) pail of 1 o2(>, and the u.d of 
iS27, 2.12 io]/u . of the ILetor’s Ma- 
nual of Famiiv ]hii}eis have been sold 
to the pool of this parish. 

'file deiiiand loi* Jlavy'.s \ illaGe 
( 'oi)\ eisatioiis ('ij i])c ihtiiiyv has eoii- 
tdii). d. and jn.,': inu’sesf has bee’i 
exiJteil I;; t h. * a;'; ea’Miii e ofiln 'or- 
\ er e.iiou^ ( o. ik< (jiiicis hv the same 
A. loa. 

In .i.ida.on tu the hooks, wltiehlun" 
in'.!’ lim. ilisluhiii d through tin* 
1 -. ./I'll a”.]:o(>d, a Iko'tahial Lendhiii 
Ljkj-.ii 1 , c)t ,i\t , vohin: ,, v (^jiened 
1*1 Yo;.usi, 1S2L‘, Oil’ .e*h',e 'll p.,.'eat 
iiil.ivM w.-^ Ill hrsl e\e;^ ■'[ iiv it, tlie 
e\pj c 'h; wliieh w'e' :o ^ir-;t enter- 
t.mii '1 re-p et'M,’ i,, i*. not h‘oen 
tnlllih (1 i h ■ V '.an-MfiJi' 'ITi-it, }»ow- 
e\ei tho Ii 1 'Muses wlik-h have jire- 
Viiiiei. O' Mou’t* succv'*-'. iia\e he.'U 
li'i’.ioved , died ihev eoniidenllv bojx* 
that wluMi r is Ix'lter known, it w’ill 
he moie i \f* n>.i\ I'ly iisi 'I . nd he jiro- 
dnetive of a'l liit' yood wivieh it is 
caleiilati )! t ili et. 

"I'lie Pepository foi snpjilyiiifr the 
jmhlie witli tlie Ibniks and 'IVacts of 
the .Soeieh at prime cost, has not \et 
been opened, (owiiiu; to the difliculty 
of findinir ay a])])vo])ri;ite room) ; hut 
arrangements are making, hv Mhieh it 
is expected that it avUI be commenced 
early in the ensuing snnmier. 

The District Committi'e of tin* Socie- 
ty for tlic rro])agation of the (Jos])el. 

1 (. 
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lias continued to flourisli, and nearly 
500/. had been remitted to the Parent 
Institution at the close of 1S27, since 
its first establishment. 

One f^reat object of District Com- 
mittees is to extend the inflv.enct* of 
the Parent Society, and cause it to be 
better known and sujmorted in the 
country at large ; and the Committee 
have great pleasure in stating that they 
liavc been enabled to remit lOt)/. to- 


wards promoting the gener.il designs 
of the Society. 

In conclusion, they can only ex])ress 
a fervent hope that the Subscribers 
will not slacken in the work of love 
which they have commenced, but zea- 
lously go forward in ])romoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge in their immediaft* 
neighbourhood, and in the great work 
of extending the Uedeemcr’s kingdom 
throujhont all the worhl. 


Ili'ccipls and Payments of the Itishopsij^atc D/strht Committee ff the Society for 
Promoting Chiistian Knowledge. 


ULCmCTS. 

182C. £ s. d. 

Halance in hand ... 9fi 710 

Donations Sr Subscrip- 
tions 87 10 0 

Sale of Books .... 50 11 0 


TAYMENT.S. 

1826. £ s. d. 

Society for Books 91 15 11 

Ditto, -j of Donations and Subscrip- 
tions 29 5 \ 

rrcpaiiiig llootn foi Meeting .... 026 

Ml. Clay foi rrinling 10 2 0 

Balance in hand 100 9 7 


1827. 

Balance in hand 
Subscriptions 
Sale of Books . 


£231 15 4 

1 ‘ ^231 15 1 

18‘>7 . ™ 

. 100 9 7 

. 79 11 0 

. 40 19 4 

SfM'icty 6)r Books 54 15 1 

Ditto, Ditfeiciiccs on rrice of Books . 24 18 10 

Ditt(», Donation in aid ol general 

ob)(‘(ts 100 0 0 

Mr. ( lav for Tinning 5 14 0 

Balance in hand 35 15 0 

.£•221 2 U 

.^221 2 11 


Examined and Approved, J. D. Powi.r.s, B. Coteswohtii, Treasuter. 

Aktijuu Clakki:, 

■ John Richards. 


SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING (HRISTIAN KNOWJ.EDGE, AND 
THE PROPAGATION OK THE GOSPEL IN EOREKIN PARTS. 

Bath and 1 Veils Diocesan Association, 


The Diocesan Anniversary of the 
Rath and Wells Association of the 
above Societies was holden on Friday, 
the 25th of July, at 'I’aunton ; on which 
occasion the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, accoin])anied hy Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge, Bart., the Archdeacon of 
Taunton, Rev. Mr. Mount, (the dioce- 
san secretary,) together with a nu- 
merous assemblage of friend.s of the 
Society, proceeded to St. Mary’s church, 
where an excellent sermon was preached 
^ the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Taunton. After divine service the 
same assembly returned to the Public- 
Room at the Market House, where the 
Lord Bishop opened the proceedings 


of the day, by briefly stating the nature 
and o]K*rations of the two Soeietii‘s. 
When his Lordship had eoneluded his 
apjiropriate address, the Dioeesnn Se- 
cretary read the twelfth amimd Report 
of tlie Association of the Society for 
promoting Christian Kiiowh'dge, in 
the course of wdiieli bu stated that, 
wntliin the last year bad been distributed 
throughout the diocese 17iM Bibles, 
2485 Te.staments, 7521 common-prayer 
books and Psalters, and 42,524 bound 
books and tracts, besides a vast quantity 
of spelling cards and other elementary 
documents; that within the diocese 
w'cre formed 862 daily and Sunday 
schools in connexion with the Esta- 
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hlislu'd Clmvcli, and .83,718 c-liildrcii 
were receiving tlic clcnientH of ('liristian 
ijistruction ; that there were only G2 
parishes within the diocese from which 
no return w as made ; and tliat there 
w^ere but very few parislies, and tliose 
very small, vetunied as having no 
school. 'J'he Report dwelt with mucli 
force upon the inestimahle value of the 
Association, in dis])ersing amongst the 
poorer classes the Bible, to he « light 
unto their feet and a lanthorn unto 
their j)aths ; in circulating the Prayer- 
book as containing the seveial ofiices 
of devotion of the jmre and Apostolical 
C’hurch of England ; and in distri!)Ut- 
ing those several Tracts upon tlie 
Society’s catalogue, w hieh were in- 
tended either to illustralf* the ])reeepls 
or to enforce thei)ractiee of C'lii istiaiiity, 
or to state the grounds and leasons on 
which the doetiiiie and di,sii})line of 
the Church of Jhigland w’ere founded, 
or to raise up an uoi)enetrable shit'ld 
against the j)oisoned shafts of atheism, 
infidelity, and sei'ptieism, or to make 
some fictitious narrative the amusing 
vehicle of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 'rh(‘ Report then exjialiated u})on 
the kindred alliance between the la- 
bours of the National School Society, 
and the Society for jn-oinoting Chris- 
tian Kmiw'ledge, inasmuch as the for- 
nu‘r institution creates the a])p(tite, 
whilst the latter supplies the food ; and 
under this view of the mattei the at- 
tiMilion of the several local eommittees 
were drawn (in conclusion) to the 
necessity of bracing the siinwvs and 
invigorating the nerves of that arm 
of parocliial instruction, which has 
already been u])lifted to turn many 
unto righteousness, and which is the 
readiest instrument to counteract that 
increase of crime which is the subject 
of general complaint and regret. 

Sir T. B. Lethbridge felt much 
jdeasure in mo\ing the reception of 
the Report : and took a luminous and 
comprehensive view of the several topics 


which it embraced, and in a strain t f 
forcible and masculine eloquence ob- 
served that the excellent discourse 
they had just heard in the venerable 
fabric of St. Mary’s Church, had entered 
so Jully^into the nature and d(*signs of 
these two excellent institutions, as to 
])reclude the necessity of any further 
detail from him. Hs felt it to be a 
high ])rivilege as well as a sacred duty 
to give his humble support to two such 
Societies, having, as he most uiie([ui- 
\ocally believed, the best and truest 
interests of mankind in view' — the })ro- 
motion of the hlpsscd gosjiel .'imong 
all j)eoj)le and nations. 

The Archdeacon of’ Taunton with 
cordial satisfaction seconded the Ho- 
nourable Raronel’s motion. Some of 
the Ch*rgy present spoke in w’arm 
terms in behalf of tlie Stieieiy ; and the 
Bath and AVells Dioee.an Report of 
lh(‘ Incur] lorated Soeiety for the Pro- 
pagation of the (lospc'l in Foreign 
Parts was then lead by the Rev. Mr. 
Algar. It contained a brief review of 
its ])U)eeedlngs during the last year, 
and refuted some most unfounded insi- 
nuatioiis cast iijion it for mal-adinini- 
s^tration, which it olisiTved were next 
to impossibh', as the (’barter of Incor- 
poration provided that the accounts 
.should he laid belbre the' great Law 
Oflieers of the (’rown, and the leading 
functionariei in chiuTh and slate, for 
apjmn al. 

Sir Thomas Lcthbridgts in moving 
that the Report be leeidved, observed 
that these two kindred soeielies went 
hand in hand in ])rnieiples, wdiile their 
objects, funds, and oiiices, Acere distinct. 
Aftei tile hiisiiiess of tin meeting had 
hei n disposed of, a Distiiet Committee 
for 'J'auiiton of the “ Incorporated So- 
eiety for the Propagation of the (xo.spel 
in Foreign Parts” was lonned, undei 
the jiatioii.ige of the Lord Bishoj), the 
Archdeacon of '1 aiinton, and Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge, and a considerahle sum 
subscribed by the company present. 


BARBADOS SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

Ninth Annual Report. • 

The Committee, on a retrospect of Directors in this their Ninth Animal 
(he proceedings of the last year, feel Report, are calculated to afford con- 
assured, that the statements w high they sidcrahle satisfaction to the Board, 
are enabled to lay before the Board of and to all wdm are interested in the 
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increasing utility of the Institution. The 
first circumstance to which they ha^ e 
the pleasure to advert, is the book- 
binding establishment, 'which com- 
menced at an early period of the last 
year, and which ])romises to ppen. a 
field of useful exertion to some of the 
boys who are receiving education at 
the Central Sch^ j 1. Tlie Committee 
have been ahvays anxious to accustom 
the boys to some employment, which 
miglit occupy advaniajH'ously ih'-ir 
leisure hours, .uul con tribute to the 
accp.iirement of iudu liiou^ liabits. In 
this view, tlie\ avaVed tliemselv(‘s (>f 
an opportunity wlm li ollcred of pro- 
curini; the ser\ icc.^ ol‘<j pri\ate s(»ldici 
(>ftlie ‘iolh rejtinieiit, sl.ili(uied btie at 
that time, who was acqmimted with, 
the art ot book^biiullng. Information 
of this circumstance wa LmUlv ,t-iveii 
to tliem by hlemeiiaul T]iil)bs\vf that 
regiment; and on the a])p]jeation (.r 
tlie Kevereml Mr. King, (‘ba})l,iin to 
the ga^vi^on, >Iajoi C’liamltM . r-'adilv 
ac'ceded to their reijm st and j.lj milled 
the soldier to att<'U(l at the (’eiitral 
School for the ]'ur])oNe of fonning and 
conducting the e^taldidnm nt. ' 'J'lie 
system commenced without delay; anil 
the (ommitlee are under guait obliga- 
tions to mau\ friends of t lie Institution 
for the readiness mauifeNtc'd in foiwvard- 
iiig their view.s, and coiitiilmtiiig to- 
wards the success of the niidcrtaking. 
A press Ava. made under the imme- 
diate inspection ofDi. llieliards, and 
very material assi.staiice ali'orcled by 
otlier .Memliers of tlie Committee. 
Leather and tools were jmrcliased in 
the island — live of tlie hoys were em- 
ploAmd during their leisure time in 
sewing, cKc , and a sixtli, liy the name 
ot I'.dwards, legul.irly ajijjreiiliccd to 
the establishment. Since tlie com- 
mencement, one folio, seven (piaitos, 
tw^enty-niiie octavos, and fifteen duo- 
deeinios have been bound in a manner 
which, for neatness and .strengtli, Is 
satisfactory.— Edwards has shewn great 
aj)})lication to the business. 

The book-binding being carried on 
in^ a separate lioiise, leads the (’om- 
mittee to mention the ciucumstances 
under wdiieh this addition has been 
•made to the property of the Society. 
A small, but neat and convenient build- 
ing, situated between the two schools, 
and standing on land leased to the late 


proprietor by the Vestry of Saint Mi- 
chael’s parish, wuis offered to the (kmi- 
inittee for sale at 350/. currency. As 
the meeting of C'ommittees, and of the 
Board, in one of the wings of the Cen- 
tral School, which had been hitherto 
the case, was attended with unavoid- 
able interruption to the business of 
the School, and wdtli some inconve- 
nience to the Members and to the 
Mastef, llie addition of a sejiarate 
building for tliis purjiose a])])eared to 
be d(‘sirable. And as tlie f'ievgy bad, 
at this time, formed tliemselves into a 
“ Ch’ncdl AofvV///,’’ and liaMiig laid tiie 
foundation of a Clei-ical Lilirar} in a 
libeial donation of Looks from the 
Socfcfjf for pridnolni'f ( Kno?r- 
lv(!fj(\" from the J.o’d insluip, fiom 
l>r Bray ; A'^soeiabs. and fnan ‘-.onu' 
individuals in llm island, Vvere an\iou.s 
to s(‘cure a hi ])lace for (Kj)ositiiig 
tlieii IJoolvi, the ( ominiltce considered 
it afavourabli' o])])ortunit\ of])r()ciiring 
asiparale boiist', by joming tlu' Clergy 
in ])urch.ismg tlu‘ one* wbieb liad been 
olfeved to them -the Clergy paying 
lofi/. of the ]mrcliase mom'V, ami the 
Soeic'ty the balance ol‘2()()/. The ad- 
Aantagt*s (leii\’ed to the Institution 
from tlu.N aeipii^ition au* many. — It 
atibvds a room where committee meet- 
ings can take])laee w itbout occasioning 
an\ interrii])lion in the School: it 
si'cures a coincnient jilace for the 
book-binding eslablislnni'iit : (be Tslicr 
sk‘ej)s Iboic’ and there has been lived 
tlu* Dejiositorv of the Looks, Spelling- 
cards, tVe of tin* “ Dnxr^^do (\hh- 
Iroin wliicli the Schools con- 
tinue loieecive considevalile assistance. 

'i’lie land on wliieb tliis house, as 
wu‘11 as the Central Scliools stand, bc*- 
loiiged to tile parish of Saint Michael ; 
and the ('ommitlee feel the liigliest 
salisfaetion in recording the liberality 
of the Vestry in granting the whole 
tract, containing nearly tlirce acres, to 
the Trustees of the Institution. The 
two Schools being completed, a housie 
contiguous to them, and affording, by 
the poescssion of it, considerable ad- 
vantages to the Institution, having been 
purchased, there remained one desira- 
ble object to be accomplished, and that 
was, tlie erection of a wall, enclosing 
the whole premises, and contributing 
to the" respectable appearance of the 
Scliools, as well as to the comfort and 
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accomniodatioii of Master, Mistress, 
and Scholars, 'flie Coininittee liave the 
satisfaction to state, that tins object 
has been effected without im]>osiiig 
any gi'oat burthen on the funds, as 
private subscriptions have materially 
assisted tf)wanls its accomplishment. 
The grounds having by this plan beem 
secured from all intrusion, the children 
have the o]>y)ortu]Mty of employing 
some of their leis\ire time in llu^healthy 
exercise of gardenin/r. 

7\t llie re(]U(‘st oC Mr. lt‘'d\var, (the 
Master), and in conijdianee with his 
earnest wishes, three Members of the 
Committee are ajjjiolnli’d to visit tlu* 
f?ovs’ School twice in evc'ry mouth. 
'I'he l*e])()rt-? made by tlie Visitors, .md 
th(' W iu'r.ihle (he A i ehd( aeon iti j)ar- 
tieular, ha\’e bci n 1:il1.!v sali'-hicto)'} . 
AVitli a \ievv to iu'< \i ui lie' premaluie 
departtire of tlu' h.oys fimu school tv) 
trade's and otlu-'r i’ni])]o\ im iit's, ])et(ne 
thev are sutii(ientl\ (pialiiied Ia the 
accpiisition of the nece^s.ii \ know leelge, 
the CommitU'c hate* thought fit to 
direct, that no hoy ])e consulered as 
having finished his education at the 
(’enlial School, until he be* examined 
by three Membeis of the Committee, 
and obtain from them a certificate 
of his being ([ualllied. 

'fhe gi'iitlemen of' the Si. Vfichaefs 
Vestry lu'ne, on all occasions, taken 
a lively interest in llie wiH'are of the 
Institution. As an additional jiroof 
of this, the Conmiitti'e hine to num- 
tion the increased accommodation j)ro- 
vided at the ( athedral and Ikirish 
Church of St. Michael for both boys 
and girls. Tlicy haye also aiiolbtT 
gratifying leslimoii} of the .same libe- 
ral spirit in the following circum- 
stance: — the pciisitm-moncy allowed 
by the parish for the maintenance ot 
the })oor children educated at its ex- 
])ense at tlie Central Schools, was 
usually })aid to the children them- 
selyes. fn consequence of this, these 
children JjL'ft the Seliools as soon as 
the business of the day was concluded, 
and were very inegular in their atten- 
dance at Church on the Wednesday, 
h’riday, and Sunday afternoons. To 
ob\date this irregularity, the Com- 
mittee ju'oposed to the \'estry, through 
the Rector of the jimish, that the 
monthly pension of five shillings should 
be p^d to the Institution, and used 


for llic purpose of supplying each of 
the eliildren with a diimer on those 
days. 'Fhe gentlemen of the Vestry 
immediately ordered, not mily that tlie 
reqne.st of the Committee should he 
cffmplicd with, Init that (he pension 
should be raised to six shillings and 
three-pence, w hich was thought a sum 
siiflicientfor furnishfng one meal every 
day in the week, with the exception of 
Saturday. 

xAs there WTre childnm at the Schools 
])aid for by private individuals, the 
Committee, anxious to eneonrage a 
similar liberality in others, as well as 
to render that alread}' manifested as 
iitth' burdensome as possible to the 
piTsou^ manifesting it, have reduced, 
m '‘Ueh ec' I s, lh.- animal exjienst' for 
h(*aul, clothni'j, 'n;d education, to £ir> 
curicncy. 'lie Scliool lias fv'U 

th(' adv.mtagi* (i mi,-, measure more 
cs]>ecia]ly, as four giil, .*i(‘ hoarded, 
cloihed, and i-ducalt'd there at the 
expense of individu ils. 

'file number of children at the 
C'entral SchooK at jirv'seiit is — l.jlJ 
ho\s, and 7(> gnrl-, of w'hom 11 liovs 
,aii(l Id girls are hoaiclers; total, 2()f). 
During the last year, 21 l)f)y,> .md 5 
gills liave h'fl the Sclloo]^; ol' whor.i 
IM ho\s and I girls ha\\‘ been a])j)ren- 
ticed to ddfereut hrauclies of business; 

S ho\s have been lemoved to their 
own Ikirochial School in St. (it'orge's, 
est.ihlislied snhseqiieiilly to tlie la,st 
Kejiort; 1 to the School ;»( St.John’s, 
jis TVssistaiit; 1 returned to the Rector 
and A'estry of St. James, as liaving 
liiiishcd her education; the other ha.s 
hei'ii ])laecd in apotliei sehool ; the 
remaining girl, having attained the 
age at whieli she ought to Icjive the 
school, has gone home. 

Sevevnl testimonials to tlie bene- 
ficial result of these Schools have been 
rccciv ed. 

The (kimmittee feel it their duty to 
add, tliat tlie beneficial eflects which 
w^ere expected in the last Report to 
result from the judicious and constant 
superintendence of the Radies’ C'om- 
mittcc over the (lirls’ School, have 
taken jAacc in their fullest extent. 
'Phe laidies appoint, at their montldy 
meetings, visitors, two for evia-y week 
during tlie ensuing montli. A similar 
system to what lias been attempted at 
the Hoys’ Scliool, lias been also adopted 
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ill this. The girls are all trained to 
habits of useful industry in various 
eiii])loyincnts. 

Before any children arc received as 
boarders, eveiy i)reeaution is used to 
ascertain the state of their bodily 
health, lest any contagious disorders, 
csjxicially the cutaneous ones, should 
be introduced intft the Schools. The 
same S 3 ^stem, which has hitherto been 
pursiu'd, of receiving trfiining Mas- 
ters and Mistresses, has been carried 
on during the last year : and tlie Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to state, 
tliat one Master has-been trained at 
the Boys’ School for the island of To- 
bago, and anothe»- for that of Mont- 
serrat — while, from the (1 iris’ School, 
one Mistress has proceeded to take 
charge of the School latelv formed in 
Bridge-toiv 11 “ For ihc FAucaiion of 
the Female CluldreK of the Coloured 
Poor in the Prindjdes of Ike Fstaldished 
Church of Eiujland a second has 
gone to the island of Montserrat, and 
a third to that of Antigua; thus con- 
tributing to make the C'eiitial Schools 
ill this island the means of diffusing the 
benefits of religious and suitable e<ht-,^ 
cation among the poor, not onl}' in 
this^ but also in the Sister (’olonies. 

The Committee have also to state, 
that the Institution has been indebted 
this year to the charity ol’a benexolent 
indi>'idual lately deceased, for a legacy 
in aid of its funds, .lohii Coodridge, 
Csc]., late of S])eights’-town, has be- 
queathed 50/. currency to the J’rustees, 


which becpiest has been received from 
his Executor. 

One subject of regi’ct occurs among 
the man)" gratifying circumstances 
which the (kimmittec have had it in 
their power to record ; and this is, the 
resignation of the office of Treasurer 
by Mr. Frazer. Tliis regret is in- 
creased by their knowledge of the 
cause which deprives them of his va- 
luable services. Mr. Frazer resigned 
the office on the 5th of March, and the 
Committee subjoin the following Keso- 
hition, unanimously adojited by them, 
as exjiressive of their feelings on the 
occasion . — 

“ Resolved, 'I’liat this Conimiltce, 

having leuint with the deepest regret the 
resignation of the office of Treasiirei by 
Mr. Frazei, in consi-tpicnce of his con- 
tinued ill health, feel anxious to recoid on 
their minutes the high sense enlcrtained by 
them of the zeal, method, and ability with 
which he has so faithfully di.'.charged, for 
seveial years, that import. mt office, and 
that the Secretary be reipiesled to comriui- 
ricate the same to M». Frazer by letter." 

On a review of tlie wliole, the Com- 
mittee venture to recommend to gene- 
ral attention and siijqiort the interests 
of an Institution, ealeulated to benefit 
the Colony in manyini])()rtant ri'sjiiTts ; 
and desirt' to offer their fer\ eiit prayers 
to Almighty Ood for the eontiimanee 
of that blessing which has hitherto so 
mercifiillv jnospered their labours. 

W. M. IIarti;, 

J. 11. Finokk. 

liarlfudos, March 29, 1828. 


CORNWALLIS IIOCSE ASSOCIATION. 


W E have been requested to insert 
the following notice respecting the 
Ladies’ Association at (airnwallift House, 
near Bristol. 'J’he Iiishtution has oiir 
most cordial wishes for it.s ivelfarc. 

“It is gratifying to witness the at- 
tention given in the ^ircscut day to the 
wants of the lower ranks in the com- 
munity. It is also j)leasing to observe, 
that ill the labours of henei'olencc those 
are not forgotten, who thoughbelonging 
to a higher class in society, and not so 
circumstanced as to need the assistance 
of what is commonly called charity, arc 
yet subject to sorrows and borcavc- 
ments which call for Christian sympa 


thy, and which genuine pliilanthropy 
would seek to alleviate. 

“ Among the mimher of females in 
the rank of (Jentlewoinen, whom wc see 
daily deprived by death of the protec- 
tion of parents and husbands, many 
have a home to seek, of \yhom some 
are not only sorrowing for the depri- 
vation of all that was most dear to them, 
but are also suffering the ills necessa- 
rily attendant on a change from com- 
petency to indigence. For the benefit 
of this latter class, several Institutions 
have been nobly endowed, such as 
Partis’s ’College near Bath; and in 
many Dioceses there are Collides for 
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Clergymen’s Widows. Hut among 
those wlio feel jxiinfiilly the loss of a 
social and protecting home, there arc 
some who neitlicr veciuire nor would 
accej)! an asylum oflered by an elco- 
mosynary Institution : siicli it may be 
supposed, would, m many cases, gladly 
join a voluntary association, where 
uniting with ladies of eliristian j>rin- 
ciples and liberal education, in such 
works ol' benevolence as tlieir '^[)rtnnc8 
w'ould permit, they might enjoy the 
combined advantages of vcouomii and 
indcpetidcnccj and participate in the 
gi'atifyiiig consciousness of time and 
talents usefully ein])loyed. 

“ The late Queen Charlotte gave her 
sanction to an attempt to form an 
association of this nature, and evinced 
a cordial interest in its success. The In- 
stitution thus favoured by herMajesty, 
has now existed about twelve %ears. 
It is under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishoj) of Dublin, the llishop of Win- 
chester, the liisbij]) of Liehheld, the 
Hishop of Salisbury, the Maiapiis of 
Cholmoiidely, the Viscount Lorton, the 
Duchess of Heaufort, the Duchess of 
Wellington, the Marchioness of Exeter, 
the Countess Eorlescue, the Dow'ager 
Countess Manvers, the Countess of 
Carysfort, the ('ountess of Clare, the 
Dowager Viscountess Aiisoit, the Lady 
Isabella King, the Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
the Right lion. Lady Willoughby of 
Eresby, the Right Hon. Dowager Lady 
Clonbrock. 

“ Trusters, — ^'fhe lairl of Shaftesbury, 
the Earl Manvers, tlu' Hon. (ieorge 
Vernon, Sir Renjamin Hobhouse, Rait. 

“ Treasurers, — Messrs, (’outts, Lon- 
don. 

“A local committee of Cluardians 
and ’rnistecs appointed by the Patrons 
and Patronesses. 

President of the Guardian Com- 
mittee , — Lady Isabella King. 

“ Secretaries to the Co/mnittee , — JMiss 
Stanhope, Miss Townsend, Clifton. 

“ Assistant Secretary , — Miss Sbarrer, 
Cornwallis House, Clifton. 

A local committee of ladies was 
appointed to form the establishment, 
and a sum of money was subscribed, 
which, until required for the purchase 
of a house for the Institution, w'as 
placed at interest in the public funds, 
in the names of Trustees. *For the 
first f^ve years the society resided at 


Puilbrook House, near Bath ; that place 
being rented for the purpose by two 
of the Patronesses, (Lad\ Willoughby 
and Lady Isabella Kingj in order to 
prevent an outlav of the subscribed 
fu/id, jlnring the time tliat the under- 
taking might be considered as a mere 
matter of cxjieriinont. On the sale of 
Railbrook in 1821, ^rt was deemed ne- 
cessary to the welfare of tlie Institution 
to seeure a ptu-manent residence, and 
the sum whic h bad been aeennmlating 
was laid out in the purchase* of Corn- 
wallis House, near Bristol, in the 
names of /ocY/rr*iistees and (Jiiardians, 
apjiointed by the P.itrons and Patron- 
esses. An additional sum was raised 
(see the printed aec'ount for 181f)j to 
endow a fc'w oiiieial situations for ladies 
of resjiectabillty willing to enter the 
establishment as assistants to the pre- 
siding lady. This fund remains at 
interest m the names of the general 
Trustees, and has been augmented 
from time to time by the donations of 
sucdi as were anxious for the extension 
of that braucU of the Institution. The 
whole amount of the contributions 
placed under the control of the Pa- 
tions and I'atrones^es, jiart ol which 
has been vested in the pineiiase of a 
bouse, and the* n mainder placed at 
inlerc'st for the endowc'd situations, 
does not amount to much more than 
8,00(1/., as ma\ be seen by the Trea- 
surer s ac-eouiit. Such improvements 
as vere thought desirable to rcTider 
the mansion more eounuodious, were 
made at the ex)»('n-^(‘ of a few of 
the immediate tViends of the luslitu- 
(ion. 

“ 'I'Ik* late Illsbtr]) IKber, in a letter 
addrc'ssed to the* Lady President, in 
1817, thus strong!} expresses bis a]>- 
jirolialioii of the plan: — ‘ T can no 
longer de'ay olfering you my thanks 
for tlie ha'icring aHentii wliicli you 
have paid to my slight hints, for the 
conduct of ail Institution which bids 
fair, if successful, to lay the foundation 
of many similar societies; to alleviate 
much distress of the severest nature ; 
and even to become an important fea- 
ture in tke domestic prosperity of the 
nation.’ 

“ With a view of promoting kirtd 
and liarmonious feeling in the society, 
equality is preserved in eveiy thing 
aflecting the real comfort of the 
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inmates. Each resident lady con- 
tributes to the housekeepinj^ expenses 
tlie sarne annual sum of 50/., derived 
either from private income, or from 
the salaries annexed to the endowed 
situations. The Lady President, and 
one or two other Membei's, phy, in 
addition, a large annual rent 1‘or pri- 
vate apartments ip tlie establislnnent, 
thus augmenting the fund for the 
annual expenses of the Institution, but 
in such a manner as cannot ho con- 
strued into any thing like a pecuniary 
obligation conferred on the less aftiueiit 
inmates. 

“ It is obvious that the continued 
existence of such an association must, 
from the nature of its pecuniary ar- 
rangements, depend upon the ayree- 
ment of a sufjhnnit numbor of members; 
the prescribed sum to be paid by each 
lady-associate being small, and the 
allotment of rooms to be rented by 
more afHuent ladies being linuted, and 
it is well that there slionld be this 
obvious necessity for union within the 
walls of the estid>iidunenl. Interest 
is thus combin'd with duty, -for if 
discord should divide the soei<'l\, it 
must decline and die. I’his teaches* 
the necessity of caution in the recep- 
tion of inmates, and ofkindnes* to those 
who are received; and to this exit at. 
perlia])s the common dictati*-' of p'-oj>ri- 
f-ty and honour, jn-ompted by a ])nn- 


NATION. 

General Co})tmiflee, Jiine2o, lS2o. — 
At a Meeting In'id in the A'estry 
room of St. IMartin’s-in-the-I'icM;' 
the Schools of the following place: 
were received into union, raid sjxteei 
grants subsequently A'oted — .'me.s 
bury, Wilts; L. J5erklunj)st( ad, Herts 
liirstall, Leicc'ster; Jliackinun M Oteri, 
District Schools; Eimuere, Oxford.; 
N. Ferriby, Yorkshire; Llandudno, 
Carnarvonvshire ; Llangadfaii, Mont- 
gomeryshire;. Llanllechyd, Carnarvon- 
shire; Llancnddwyn, Merionethshire; 
MacKynlleth, Montgomeryslyre; Penn, 
near, Beaconslield ; Ihdtenham, Sur- 
rry ; Rhuddlan, Flintshire ; llimcorn. 


ciplo of self-respect, may be suflicieiitly 
powerful to preserve peace and good 
order, but in taking a higher ^iew' of 
the subject, in considering the real 
happiness and s])iritual welfare of the 
members of the Institution, it must he 
admitted that tliere can be hut one 
bond of union, and lhat is Christian 
love ; — a concord produced not by the 
Tian*ow vS])irit of exclusiveness so na- 
tural tp the unrenewed or the .self- 
deceived heart, hut arising from those 
dispositions, which the Holy Sphit of 
God alone can produce in the Immau 
mind, “ love, joy, peace, long-sii tiering, 
geiitleiie.ss, goodness, faitli, meekness, 
temperance.” '^I’o clierish such ])iin- 
cijdcs, is llie ohjccl and ciidea\ our of 
the society, and it may be hoped that 
this has be en in some digree attaiiu d. 
Every influence which the nature of a 
voluntary .issociation will permit, is 
ns(‘d to promote active })enevolencc ; 
and in a .sisliM'liood acknowdeclging tbe 
Divine antboriiy of tbe eommaJid, 
“Six d.M\s slialt thou labour,” it may 
be supposed that such calls to exertion 
me not gi\eii aiiogethcr in vain. In 
the ehoieo of oceu]):iUnns it is not for- 
gotten that donu'^tic life is woman’s 
splieix , MH'h t‘mplo\ nu'Jits therefore au' 
])referuti tend to umte rather thaii 
di’^])el^e llu* imnatc's, to promote acti- 
vit\ .it home, latlier than to exciti' 
atlentiiai .ti-oad.’’ 

\L sociin v 

( liestor ; Stratfoid -on- Avon ; ’IVef- 
(hiaeth, .\ngles('\ , 'I'lixfoid, Xvitts; M al 
grave. Noi thanijiloio.lih ■ ; Y’avxmai n, 

^ i\t av ohuin. 

i GyY///As.~.\sht('d,\farw ickshire,2()()/.; 

1^. IJerkhamslead, 20/ ; lllackhurn, 

; (('onditionally ) 201)/. ; A\’algra\ <*, SO/. ; 
Ilenll'ui, 100/.; Pi'iullc, (eondilionallv) 
ilO/. ; Penn, 2»0/. ; 1 loi.xehealli, Cam- 
hridge‘shiri>, 25/. : (’ai inarthen, (addi-* 
tioiial) 25/. ; Khuddlan, (coAditionally) 
5(>/. ; Treftlraeth, 155/. ; Llanllechyd, 
.‘55/. ; 1 langddtan, 701 ; Machynlleth, 
100/.; N. I'Yrriby, 20/. ; Tiixford^ 20/. 

'J'he C\)imnittee adjourned until the 
first Wednesday in November. 
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State op the Coitntk\ — During 
tlic* latter part of the prooetliiig month, 
a very favourable cliange in the 
wcatlier has taken ])laee, oliering every 
facility for gathering in the Ikiirvest, 
without its sustaining tlie dam.'igc tliat 
was anticijiated earlier in llie season. 
The injury sustained hy tlie crops is 
extremely partial; and tlie corn, which 
had been Ie\elled willi tlie ground, lias 
very generally recovered it sell* and 
looks nearl}^ as well as evi‘r. 'i'his is 
jiartly owing to the smallness o( the 
lieads, which lias likewise tended to 
])revent it from s])e(“dily attaining to 
maturity, and may so far be considi'ri d 
a favourable circumslanee, as it has 
also delayed the mueh-drt'aded spi out- 
ing, a misfortune which does not ap- 
])ear to have occurred in any district. 
In other respects, the harvest affords 
a verj pleasing aspect, as the stalks 
are thick, and the (juality good; and 
in the north especiallv, the jnoduce 
rather exceeds that of an average \eai. 
Oats are, in geneial, very luxun.uit; 
and the crips of jieas and bisnns aie 
heavier, and of bi’tter quaht\, than 
Oldinary. Potatoes cud tuiinps ari‘ 
also exceedingly ahundaiit. 

Notw'itlistanding the disiurhed state 
of various parts of the woild, oiir 
foreign eoinineivial nOatlons lia\e not 
suffered any material diminution, and 
our exports, both of growth and mann- 
faeture, in their various branches, le- 
iiiuin steady, 'fhe cotton mamifae- 
tures are very brisk; and the demand 
for home eonsumplion is large and 
regular. The American tariiT jiassiiig 
so suddenly and uiiexjieetedl} into 
operation, produced a temporary cheek 
upon the wmollen trade, v'liicli was 
particularly felt in those jiavls of Lan- 
cashire wh#re the maimfacturo of 
flannel is carried on; but this is iiow'^, 
in a great measure, removed, and tlie 
cloth weavers arc again in lull em- 
ployittetft, wdth every prospect of its 
continuing througli the wd liter. Our 
other inanufacturing distriids are in 
an equally flourishing condition; and 
the danger of a failure in the harvest 
being considerably lessened, there is 
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litti e re*asoii to dread Ic 'l the n])]m)aeh- 
ing wo’nter should dindni.sh tlu* com- 
forts and employmiiirits of the lower 
orders. 

'J'he Duke of Clarence has resigiu'd 
his oflice of iiord High Admiral, which 
it is exjieeted wull he again merged in 
tlie Lords of tlie Admiralty. 

SpAiv. — Tlie J'iiiig has returned to 
liis ea])ilal lie was at St, ildefoiiso 
oil the 8th, and inti'udeil to make his 
triumjihal entry into Madrid on the 
lull, with great ]u)m]). 7e Dcum 
was to lie sung on that and tlie two 
following da , s, \,Lic’h weie to lie eele- 
hrated as days ol‘ pidilie rejoicing. 
'J'he deatli of the* Duke de San Carlos 
has eonsidiM'ahly I'Uiharrassed I'crdl- 
nand’-i eahimt. I'he Count d'Ofalia 
has been nominated his suceessor, but 
is considered as greatly iiiferioi in 
talent to the late minister. In the 
jm'seiit eirciniLstanec's of tlie nation, 
i! would he dillienh to find any ))ersoM 
>vlio eeiuhl discliargis wall) <-rpi.d abi- 
lil\, llu‘ nn])oi lani duties I'f the slafion 
in V. liieii lie was jdaeed. 

PoR'iee. \L. — 'file measures ol‘ Don 
Miguels gevernmcLl, which wc re- 
eoidi'd la'.i nionih, ha\e been followed 
up with tlie violence which usually 
attaches itself to re\ obit ioiiary tiihii- 
nal.s. 'flic submission ot“ ( )])orto, Avith- 
enit bloodshed, has not bt'cn ]'roilu(‘- 
tive of the least mercy to the inhahl- 
lants. L\erv artiefe tliat could he 
traced to have been in the possession 
of a eonslitutionahsi, even to tlie 
furniture of a ready-furnished lioiisi*, 
has been d* elared to he confiscated. 

A eonmiissh' i of six judge, lias been 
sent from Lislxm to try the accused, 
and tlic commis,douers are instructed 
to direct their impiirics against, any acts 
of an hostile teiideney to the absolute 
government, ' couimiUed since the 
year 1820, wdieii the measures for 
introducing, constitutional monarchy 
w'crc first contemplated, and to punish 
all persons who have been implicated • 
in tliem. 

The sentiments of the British resi- 
dents in Portugal were, of course, hi 
iniismi with the feelings ol their 

] n 
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Government at lionn*, .‘ind directed to 
the support of Don Pi dro. At Oporto, 
ciro\iin&tJinces were ]>avtie\ilin U Ihvoui - 
aide to tli(‘ (leelaratloii of tliese ]»viu- 
riples, and the e\'])ression of tliein ^las 
not been overlooked by Don Aliijnel. 
'Fwo of tliein. Sir dcdui AI. Doyle and 
Mr. A. \«>iina'. k‘i\'e been coiuinitted 
to prison under a ehaiiii' of liiirh trea- 
K,oti. Jt was in vain that they pleaeUal 
the lieitiuiacy of Don Pedio's autho- 
rity, and the sanction to his 

claim by thi ir own sovcaeiLni. 'I'he 
demand of the Ilriti-^h Go’, Linnu'nt ter 
th(*ir sniTi'iider lias jiro\i'(l e»{ually in- 
a^ailine:. The answer was, tlial Ihes 
had rel)elled an.iiusl Don Mti;u<.l, and 
that he would ll^ and pnmsh tie m. 

In Lisbon, the sanu" Ivind oi’ mea- 
sures are ])uisue(l, <ind vith e([i'a] 
aeti\ity; lait no ecjiu'lls ]'nhli. oj)})o- 
sition havni!^ sliev.n it.A'li' tluie, the 
ads of ojpressam ;)ve less sweepin^. 
'riu‘ nnmbu’ of ariest, in tlu' iumlo- 
bonrine pro\ inees ainoum to n]>v.i>(L 
of sixteen ihous.aal 'I'hc' jails are 
overtlowiny, and luiohle to contain 
tlidr ^idims, wnlliont (he.nd ofpnson 

ships. 

'J'he Go\ error of tlie Madeira 
I.s-lands lias pre.si r\<'d his tidehtv to 
4ii.s so\'ereii:n, the Lm|U'ior of the 
IJrazils; and, ther»fon‘, these islands 
are declared to l>e in a st.ite of block- 
ade hv Don Miiiiiel, oi .vhuli eireum- 
slanee oni (lovermneni lia » jiel taktn 
suflicienl notice to ]n*evt‘r\e our iner- 
ehaiit vessels fioin dan^^er. 

In tiK' nu.mlime, tlie condition of 
the eniiiiranls wilhiii the Sjiaiiish fron- 
tier is j.'eciiharly distresMin^n 'I'lie 
priests in the cabinet of Madrid ]la^c 
so close a feelini: witli tbeir brethren 
in that of Lisbon, that every diiiieulty 
IS ljea})cd upon the mi.serable l^)rtll- 
guose, wl)o have been driven frimi 
their country for tlieir loyalty. ^I’lie 
resentment of Don Miguel ])ursues 
them wdth unrelenting fury, and endea- 
vours to deprive them of even the slen- 
<ler hospitality which is Jillowed, valber 
than given them, by the Spanish 
administration, and wbicli- would pro- 
bably be withdrawn, hut for the inter- 
• ference of the Ilritish and Frencli 
ambassadors. A naval force from the 
Brazils is shortly c'xpceti'd on tlie 
coast of Portugal. A man-of-war, of 
sixty guns, after having captured a 


Portuguese vessel on the coasts of that 
kingdom, has aruved at Gibraltar, 
\sbere the others are expected to len- 
dezvous after tbeir voyage. 'flu' 
French cabinet are undiirstood to co- 
incide with the Jiritlsli in sentiment 
on Ibc'-i’ affairs, and to have otlen^d 
tbeir assistaiu^e to the Jaiiji'Tor of the 
Frazils whenever he may re (juive il. 

LT sri \ \M» 'I’l'UMA. - '1 he fortre'SN 
of Sehuinla, hilhei to e (uisidei e'd nhuosl 
iin])reLMiahh-, has fallen before* the 
Kiis^jan arms, after a de-.pcrate' and 
])rotraete<l assault of foiu* (la\ s. 'flii.s 
is a h'a'fiil blow to the 'I'mks, and 
letters ti mn \ u nna e’oui'ulf ntl'v allivm, 
tlicit it has alreaeU produced ove itnri's 
of jeaic liom th*' l*or(i‘. Sehnmla 
was <eu of the slrong-holds of tlu' 
'i eik’oli emjnre il wm-. stiaaigly and 
well sloVi'd With nKiL'.i;-ines of a!1 
kii.ds. fn tin* foimer wai'- heUveie 
llie^e I'Ta lio-ti'e neighhoin', the Itiis 
si.ui tn^op'^ ha\e ne\ei h'*eii able Ic' 
pem'lraie Ir.i llier tli.iu '1‘lieie 

their ]>re)gress has invariably been 
elu‘ek(‘d; an<l the Ottoman miiiHle'r'*- 
trusted to their reeeuing a siniilai 
elieek in the piesi nl ('ani])aigii 

’I'lie iiihaliit.tiil . of till province of 
]!eiaiia are in a state ot avo^u'd iii- 
suh(M ilmatiou. ,\ large body ol’ troop > 
rai^i‘<l in this elislnet, and newl\ oiga- 
ni'/ed. being oieleieil to join ilu* army, 
br(»k(‘ out into ojii'ii insuri eetion. 
nniideietl the ollieers a])])ointed to 
conduct them, and turning the* arms 
with which they weio siip])lied against 
the* goACTiior, he*siege(l him in his 
citadel, and eom])el]e(l him to aceejit 
terms of submission from them; viz. 
that lie should, for the future, r(*.siele 
at Tiranik, and go\eni according to 
the ancient laws of Bosnia. The 
troops which had been elispatelieel fieiiu 
Bosnia early in the sjiring, ns vein- 
foreeinents to the* Servian ganisoiis, 
liearing wdiat had he'en done by their 
countrymen, imniediftledy epiitteel the 
fortress<*s, with tlie inlfiUion of rt'- 
gainiiig their liomes, and eneonntering 
on their route a body of M^liomm(*d 
J*iielia’fi troeips, who atteiim^ed to en- 
force tlieir return. A coni^jjjfcusued, 
ill w hich several hundreds oT ifnea^rere 
.slain. - ^ \ 

Kiifrs, one of‘ the strongest fortresses 
in Turkish Armenia, has fallen before 
the arms of general Poskcvftch, after 
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an ol)stiii{ilo rcsislance. The fall of 
this town c‘oni])lt'(oly c\])osos Erzcmni, 
fin* cnpilal of tlu‘ province, to the 
attack of tlie invaders, placiiifr tlie 
Asiatic enipirt? of the 'Jkirks in (‘fpial 
(lan,i;(T with tlie Jhirojiean. 

'I'he I’h'ciich ;j:oV('rn!nent lias de- 
cided upon sriHliiifr an expedition to 
(he iMorea, to he composed of ei«]iteeii 
iialtahoiis of infantry, a re»in.<*nt of 
chasseurs, and a delachimnit of artil- 
lery. A jiart of tlie I'rench s>arnson 
at ('adiz will join llu* expi dilion \\hich 
is (leslincd to complete the fiec‘doni 
<tf the Moi\'.» , Ihr.iham Pacha hein:^ 
already rt'duced to ojcat si nuts lor 
\\ant of pioMsions, \diile wlioie tux.jis 
of Albanians ^v■er(‘ freiiuenlly Icjiviiiij^ 


b{)\ 

him, and returning to thc'ir own 
country. 

I’lie rui.ssian fleet, in its passage 
doMii the C’hanml, ('ucounteved a tre- 
mevdoi^s storm near tho Scilly Islands; 
and it is greatly aiipieluMided that the 
Admiral's ship peri, died in ihe gale, 
with all hands on lio.^d, no tidings of 
her having been received since that 
pi'riod. 

Ai'sthia. — 'file gov(*niment of this 
country <-ontiniies jealour.ly to watch 
the moviam nt -* of her nnghbours. 
Her army Inis again im^rea^-^'d, 

1 wenly-li^ e men being added to cmtv 
st’oadron ni cevrd’ v and company of 
infmtrs, and t!i > uliole put upitii the 
most cll‘ecti\e fool'Ug. 
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It w.is with no conraion fe'dings of 
U’uret, that we leroided la oui last Niun- 
Is r till' death ot’ one, v^llo^e jiiccnimcmv, 
in)t less ill the jiioinolum of utn ks ol Itcne- 
Milenec and than i.< station, it hid 

liMi/ been our duty and ourjdLisinc t) 
iJOlifi — the late venerahle ,uul venerated 
AiieiiJiiii’iioi* of (''NT! rat av. It was no 
oidiiuuy lo«<s dial (he Chureh of Kii^xlaud 
Mistained, when tiiiuiNcd ol a I'liiiuite, 
who, diinnt? a prea-h nay ol' umisml duia- 
ti<u», had heen at once its ornament and 
U,s support. AVi* aie ]u'r,'nidrd, theie- 
a’le, that wc sliall pay, tlunndi a huinhle, 
U‘( no! ail nnliceoirnng tribute of ic^pci t 
and giatitude to tiie memory of dcpaited 
viiiue, and at tlie sanu- lime present an 
a 'ceplable old nnj,j to oui leadeis, if to tbc 
slaienicnt already ^i\eii by us of the (oiiise 
Jhrouob wdiielitlie la!e Metrejadilaii passed 
T'' the primacy, we add siub ask'deh ot tlie 
it ading I'iatuies of ids iliameter, as may at 
least represent him futlifnll} in pait, how- 
ever iai it fall short of au adcqiuUe and 
perfect ]>ortraitiuc 

That di.sTnminatlug judgvr.eni by which 
(icoigc the ThUd was distin; uislied, m llii' 
.Nclectioii of persons qualified to be thi‘ ini- 
tuhters of good to his people, w as never 
more clearly evinced than in the choiec ol 
Manijteijs Sutton to occupy the highest 
i^tation 'in the Church, riuecti as thii 
ciniud^t person was, in the Deanery of 
^Vindsbr, under the immediate aiid^ con- 
tinual observatiop ol' Uis Majesty, he had 
the happiq^sst not by any unworthy arts, 


orlMiC coiinpliance^ , (which, dLsgrarcfid ia 
all, .i“sume a <ieeper d^e of guilt in the 
iifumtei of leiigiu'i,) but by the fair dis- 
}»I.iy («1 Ills goui'iue excelltuieif's'^ to >mu 

the ]()} d I 'Voti/ ami estei'rn in a dngular 
de-rcv*. Tin "cneial opinion indeed of 
iiUelligent and ob.^civiiig men had, from* 
an early poiiod of lus life, marked Iiiin out 
as likely to li.se to the fust rank in his 
profes,sh)ii and, in particnlai, be had been 
poinleiih cuIo';ircd, and exjiroshly desig- 
II ited to till’ Piiriary, by an aiithoi, whose 
pioductiouA tlunigli anonymous, engiged 
an extiaoiifmai;;. haie ol ttie puhlle allcn- 
tion, and exercjsi d, ii is not too much i ) say, 
no li’ inliiieneo upon the public 

fetbi”.’. Sldl, it I-, inoic than jirobable, 
that, b .t loi the fii ol the King in 

adh,!in<; to a jn cllreijci. wisely and de- 
l.hei.'tely enleiiained, tlie gcneial voice 
would not hue bei'U ronfiimed by the 
event. Thai :t was so eonfirm. d, Ihe ex- 
perience of three and twenty years has 
gnen the (dinuli ample reason to rejoice, 
and be tbankful. Deeply imbued with 
a spirit of fervent, yet sound and sober 
jj:et> ; bapjiily combining qiiicksightedncss 
with piud>'nce, caution vvith decision; li- 
beial in his ^iews, and benevolent in his 
feelings, but wicouipromising in principle, 
and incapable of being either seduced, or 
terrified, from the straight course of duty ; 
adorned besides tbe&e high endownnents 
with iTianncig, in which sweetness and 

* The rursuits of Lilcraliire. 
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dignity, conriliation and command, wore 
blended with a felicity peculiarly his own ; 
the late Archbishop was indeed eminently 
qualified for the government of the Church, 
in tinics, when, from its internal as well as 
external circumstances, the leins demanued 
a delicate and gentle, no less than a strong 
and steady hand. We have said that he 
was cautious . he was so habitually, and 
upon piinciplc ; as always bearing in mind 
how gieat a state depended upon his pro- 
ceedings ; and that the consequences of any 
false step taken by him must atlect, not so 
much his own interests, as those of the 
Church committed to his sujicrintendence, 
and ultimately the cause of pure religion in 
general. Ilut Avhen once his line of con- 
duct was deterrn natcly marked out, he 
adhered to it w’ith a tenacity of purpose, 
which was grounded on the consciousness 
of wise and honest cminsids. In an age 
fruitful, beyond all that had gone before it, 
in specious theoiies, and ambitions preten- 
sions, it was particLilaily neces'.aiy that 
the first Prelate of the Chinch of Knglaiid 
should be vigihuit .uid careful ; and regard 
with a scrutmiziug, ;md almost jealous eye, 
each new scheme of populai impjoveincnt, 
for which bis countename was solicited, 
liiit once persuaded that a plan was worthy 
of his patronafie, as founded njion right 
piincijilcs, and calculated to be extensively 
beneficial, the Archbishop pursued it with 
earnestness, and sujiporled it v^ith a 
vigour, which, even independently of his 
rank, would have entitled him to take the 
lead in its promotion and management. 
That this eulogy is not misplaced, will he 
leadily acknowledged by all, who have had 
opportunities of observing tlic roiistantaud 
unwearied attention paid by him to the 
business of those soncties, which he be- 
lieved to be favourable to the maintenance 
of sound doctrine and discipline in the 
Church, and to the real advancement of 
jcligion. The judgment and temper in 
which, when presiding at the meetings 
held for the conduct of that business, he 
exercised authority without harshness, con- 
troiil without offence; the (piickness with 
which he divested each question of irrele- 
vant matter, and at once apprehended and 
brought forward its leading points; the 
patience with which he listened to the 
suggestions of pthers, and the impressive 
perspicuity with which he delivered his 
own opinion, will not easily be forgotten 
by those who were in the habit of wit- 
nessing them. It was then that be put 
forth claims to admiration and respect, 
which could not but be admitted; it was 
then that he stood forward, in the eyes of 
all, like a great Churchman of former days, 


“ Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and per- 
suading.” 

That these societies flourished abundantly 
under bis presidency; that they attained 
to a height of reputation and efficiency 
unknow'n before ; cannot at least be dis- 
puted. The general advancement, indeed, 
of the Cliurcli, both with regard to its 
own state, and to the imhlii; estimation, 
whith, during the coins'^* of his long life, 
it had RVen pe.initicd to him to see, was a 
theme upon which he was accustomed to 
speak with peculiai satisfaction and thank- 
fulness; and this without any reference 
whatever to his own meiits. Eut even 
had he claimed honour to himself, as 
having been, in no inconsiderable degree, 
instrumental to that improvement, it would 
have been no umvarrantable pretension — 
“ Ut jure sit eloriatus, marmorcam se 
reliiKpicrc, quam lateriliain acrcpissct. 
Tiitain vein, quantum provider! humaiii 
ratione potiiit, eliam m posteriim pra*- 
stitit.” 'file wisdom and piety with which 
he expiesk^d himself on this subject, were 
worthy of bis piofessiou and character. 
Providence, he used to say, would as- 
suredly preseive the Church, if the ChurLh 
were not wanting to itself. 

The < losing years of the Archbishop’s 
life brought with tliem a seveie trial of 
bodily sullbiing, which he bore witli a 
patience truly Christian, and strongly 
illustrative of the faith and hope which 
were in him. Eut though his body sank 
under the pressure, the energies of bis. 
mind continued unimpaired, and bis acti- 
vity unabated. lie still d.evotcd himself 
to the assiduous discharge of his duties, 
and disdained to pm chase piolonged ex- 
istence at the price of inefficiency. When 
entreated to spare liinibclf, and husband 
the resources of constitution which siill 
remained to him, by retiring in part fiom 
business, and availing himself of the case 
which he had so well earned, his answer 
was, “ For what then should I he good t 
I desire to live no longer than I can be 
useful?” ‘ Terar dum prosiin,’ and 
‘ Better wear out than rust out,* ap- 
peared to be the mottoes wliieh, like other 
eminent men before him, be had adopted. 
Those who, only a few weeks before liis 
death, heard him deliver kis sentiments, 
with his usual impressiveness, at the pub- 
lic meeting held for the esttkhlishment of 
King’s College, London (an iji|«titttMLOn in 
which he took (lie warmel^-kdS||Qatf and 
to which he was a nmniflcet%cdiPl^utor), 
little thought what that effort him. 
Almost to the very last, he disiffayed^an 
activity of intellect, and a buoyancy of 
spirit, which raised hopes that he might 
yet be spared family and tlie Church, 
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and deceived every one, except himself. 
Of his approachiiiR dissolution, he liiinself 
had been for some time fully aware ; he 
had prepared himself for it; and awaited, 
with calm subniission and humble con- 
fidence, th(' hour when the Lord, wliose 
minister he was, would “ let hi^ servant 
depart in peace;” and pertceful was his 
departure hence. 

With a Vnunificcncc unprecedented in 
the annals of the See, the Aichbighop he- 
qncalhed his opti«)ns to his successor, of 
w'horn it becomes us not to say more, than 
(what strictly belon^^s to our s\d»jcct, ami 
of which we are well assured) that had it 
rested with himself to provide for the fillin'^ 
of his place, he would have made no other 
appointment. 

It pleased the All-wi^e Dispenser of 
each man’s probation, tliat the lot of tliL 
eminent inler in the house of God, should 


be cast in times when the Church of 
England, tlioiigh very far from being 
without its enemies or its dangers, was 
yet permitted to enjoy a large measure of 
peace and prosperity. Hut even in these 
tinges, there were occasions for proving 
the moral courage of its chief ih elate; and 
they who know what he was, cannot 
doubt but that, had hi^ faith and constancy 
been subjected to a severer test, he would 
liave shewn himself no unworthy follower 
of the most illustrious of his suffering 
predecessors — of Cranmer, of Laud, of 
SancToft. lie “ came to his grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometli in 
his season.” llis memory is honoured by 
all who were (|ualified to estimate his 
worth; and in the list of tliose wise and 
good nieii, who have adorned and upheld 
our Sion, stands enrolled for ever the name 
of Aiiciiuisiioi" Sutton. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The King has been ])le.is <1 to empowci the Dean and Clnptcr of the Mctropolitical 
Chuich of ('ANTLHia KY, to elect an Archbishop of that See, the same being \oid by the 
death of the Most Ile\eieii(i ('ii \klls Manneus Su'i'joN, D.D. ; and Ills Majesty 
has also been pleased to lecommend to the sijid Dean and Chaptei, the Iliglit Reverend 
WiLiAAM lIowLLY, D.D. Jilshop of Lgndon, to he by them elected Archbishop of the 
said Sec of Ca ntliiiiuiiy. 

The King has been pleased to empower the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Ghiiicli of St. Eaul, London, to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by tbe 
translation of the INIost Reverend William How'li.y, D.D. to the Arehbishopiick of 
Cantekiujiiy; and Ills Majlsti has also been pleased to lecommend to the said Dean 
and Chajdcr the Right Reviiend Ciiakj.es James Blomfiei.d, D.D. to be by them 
elected Bishop of the said See of liONDox. 

The King has been pleased to empower the Dean and Chapter of the (’athedral 
Church yt Ciiestek, to elect a Bifthop ot that See, the .same bring void by ilie transla- 
tion of tbe Riglit Reverend Cuaulls Jami.s Blomitlld, I). D. to the See of London ; 
and lli.s MajlsTY has also been pleased to lecommend to tlie said Dean and (’hapter, 
the Re\ercnd John Biud Sumnlk, D.D. to be by them elected Bishop of the said See 
of Cliester. * 


CONFIRMATION OF TUB KLEC TR'\ OF HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOF 
OF CANTERBURY. 

On Friday the 15th of August, 182S, the ceremoiij o'* the coiifirmatiou of the election 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canteibury took place in the parish Church ot St. Ma''y- 
Ic-Bow, Cheapsidc, wlieie the ancient Archicpiscoptil Court of Canterbury used formcily 
to be held. 

The cafgt? (ViUre having appeareo in the Gazette, and the. Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, in conformity with the recommendation to which the Royal Sign Manual 
was affixed, having proceeded to elect the Right Reverend Father in God, William 
D.D. Lord Bishop of London, the election was certified to his Grace ; and he 
hk)4|tejM|lBentcd to accept it, both these preliminary steps were certified to His Majlsty, 
his assent to the nomination under the Great Seal, which was exhibited to four 
Bisbbpa specially appointed for the purpose, with the royal commands to confirm llic 
election of the Archbishop. The Bishops subscribed to their jint covfirmatw^' anti 
gave a commission under thei? rc.spcctivc Episcopal Seals to tho Vicar-General of the 
Archdiocese of Canterbury, to pci feet the confirmation of the Archbishop. 
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These preliminary measures having been previously complotenl, the Vicar-Gencral 
issued his citation, summoning all opposers of the election to meet on Friday morning tlic 
15lh of August, at Bow Church, and to show cause, if any they c<»uhl exhibit, why the 
election of the Dean and (Chapter of Canterbury should not he confirmed. Thia was 
done by appointment of the Arches Court, by piuclaniation three times wilhin the Clnirch, 
a notice to the same effect being affixed to the Church door, and an authenticated certi- 
ficate presented to the Bishops appointed to confirm the election. 

At a little hcforc ele\cn o’clock his Grace the Archbishop arrived at the Cliurch, and 
was immediately fojlowed by the Bishops named in the Coiffinishion, accompanied by 
Dr. Arnold, the Vkar-Gcneial of the Archdiocese of Canteihiiry, Drs. PiiIllimorl, 
Lee, Dodgson, and other officials of the Archdiocest; The (‘ommissioners under the 
(Jreat Seal were, — the Bishops of Winchester, Chilster, Chichester, Oxiord, and 
UocHESTEK, the official Sub-Dean of the Archdiocese. Tliere ucrc besides twelve 
1‘roctors in theii robes, Dr. Goodenough, Head Ma.^^tei ot Westminster School, the Rev. 
Mr. Vau\, Chaplain to the late Archbishop, and a niiinber of othei Clergymen. They 
lemaiiied some time in llic \ eslry Room, dining which peiiod Dr. Arnold, who acted 
ds Proctor for the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, exhibited bis proxy from lint body, 
and then presented their return to the con^c d ilitCy in which they declaied that they 
had elected Dr. William Howley, Bishop of London, to the Ari'liiepiscopal Sec; and 
iiaving returned the citation, desired that if any peisons opposed the election, they might 
now he called to come forw.nd and state their reasons. 

The Coiut Avas tlien adjourned into the Church. They cntcicd il as follows; — The 
Archbishop Fleet, with a small hook in Ins han.l cofttaiumg ttic piaycrs and ceremonies 
fi)i ihe occasion. Ills (Jracc look liis seat in one of the cemtre ]h'ws alone — then follow’cd 
tile Ajiparitor of the Couit of Arehe.> — next, the Bishops of W inctiestlr, Chester, 
OxJOUD, and Rochester, and to their Loidships succeeded the Doctors, Proctors, and 
Clergymen. On their arrival in the (’hiirch, the Litany was read. — The Bisliojis Coininis- 
.sioners then loft thaii pews, and took their seats round a table in the middle able. — The 
Bishop of Winchester, piesiding in an armed chair, with hi> \>aik to the Altai, lead the 
appointment undei the (.'oiumission fiom the (« leat Seal, and some other docinnents. — The 
Proctoi of the Deanand (’hapter then picsented himscll at tlie end ol the tal)Ie and said, 
“ 1 attend as pioxy for the Dean and Chapter of the ( atlicdrul (’iniidi ol Canterbury, 
and present to yoiii Giacc (addre-^sing (lie Aiclibisliop), a eeitlfuaie ol \oui bein' elected 
to be Archbishoj) and Pastor of the said See, and ])iay that )om (Jiace will he pleased to 
give your assent to the said election.” 

The Proctor then ga\c in to the icgistrar of the Conn a snnnnary petition, wherein the 
whole pievions pioctss of cIl'CIioii and assent on (he part ol his Majesty and the Aich- 
bishop Fleet w^cic contained. Tins haviny been read, he pia\ed that a time might l>e 
appointed tojirove it. The Bishop of W'lNciir stlr admitted the petinon, and declared for 
its being pro\ed iiiiinediately. 'I'hc Pioctor then pioceedcd to ixlnbit the Royal Assent, 
with tlu' eleited Archbishoji's consent to his election, and ^dso liis Majesty’s certifieate to 
the Bi.sIiop«;, and desired a term to he at once assigned to lieai final serilem c, whieli the 
Bishop eledared for immediately. The Proctor then desired that all the opposers of the 
election or its conlirmatiori slioiilil he jnibhcly railed. 

Aftei these (eiemofiies had been g<aic tliiongh, the Aiehbishop m a loud \oice made 
iIl* folkming declaration : 

” In iliii name of ffod, Amen 1, AVilimm IToaneey, by divine peiiiiission Bishop 
of London, regulaily and lawfully named and elected Archbi-'lioj) a.nd Bishop of the 
Cathedral and Mctropolitical Chuicli of Christ, CAMERi.uu'k, and to acceiU of sucli 
election of myself and my pcrsoii, so as is assigned, made, and celebiated on the part 
and liclialTof the Reverend the Dean and Chapter of the said Cathedod and Metropolilieal 
Churdi of (’ante*] bin y, earnestly lequcsted and inlieated, truijting in the clemency of 
Ahiiighly (Jod, do aetept ol such election of myself and my poison, so as is premised, 
inadi' and celebrated to the honour of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Cohost, and 
do give my assent and consent in this writing to the election, being once and again asked 
and intieatcd there|f.” \ 

The Pioctor then prayed that their Lordships would be pleased to take upon 
selves the duty of the confirmation, and to decree that it be proceeded in according i 
form, of the letters patent, and the exigency of the Jaw. ^ 

irhe Bishop of Winchester, in answer, replied in the name of himself and hib 
that in obedience to the command of his Sovereign they would take upon th^ tmS^Utyj 
of the coiifirniation, and accordingly declared that an aclevuy should be appointe^TiLtbeir 
hclialf. 
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The Troctor then presented to their Lord-,hips the Archl.i >ioj), and said, “ I hnehy do 
judicially produce his Lordship.” 

His Hi ace tlieii prcsfiifcd himself at the foot of the table, and took the oaths of 
Allesiniice and .Supremacy, ainl the oath against Simony. 

Letter^ testimonial \^ele then made out, and the ps occasion letvuned from the Cluirch 
in the order in uhich it had entcicd. • , 


CONFIRMATION OF TftF FLECTION OF THE LORD DISIiOF OF LONDO?;. 

The jiroclamatioii of the election of a Ih-liop to the See of London, in consccinence of 
the roji>^r d'cliic nliiih had been l^.^ue(l b\ biL, M UISTY to tin- Dean and Cluiptci ot 
St-Faul’s, was u-ad on Wednesday the 2()'h o( Augn‘.t at the pmi'.h Church of St. Maiy- 
le-Bow, Cheapsuic. The A)j))aritor ot the Conn (d AiOics, accompanied by two other 
ofheers, opened a (amrt Ecrb ^i<^^t^‘al in the hod> oi llie Chinch, with the ief_nlar pro- 
clamation. The rttinn to tin' win was u-ad, •■<infinmng his Miijr.s'j y’s choice m the 
election of the Rmht IL vcrend (hivunns J vMi s Ulomiim.d, D.I). Lord liishoji of 
CllLsTim. The \Mit w.is then aPixid to th ' Cbnii h dooi, and shmt!\ afurwaids 
removed. 

On Saturday inoinin.N tin- 2c;(l o!' Anynst, the laid Bishop attended at How Ciuircli 
for the completion of tla’ cictomary loic.'^ consecjueiil upon ^l^ tian latiou to the See of 
London. Ills Lciul_hij/ w.is attended b\ Di. Aindd, \ itai-tiiem, lal ot -the Archiiiorenc 
of Canterhury, A\ith scvual Ad\o..at^s and Pioeiois. Atl i p».)\(!.had been icad, the 
proclamation rcijinuu!; all inijnigiicrs td* tlic cle-Mion lo t mie loiwaid \v..n niad>' by the 
Appaiitoi of the Ai I Ik > < 'omt. N.i cut' ap]»caiI'K’, tin ci.iib* luatMii ]ao(Mded. '] he 
Vital tnmcial icad the King’.') v» nt <d c.'/z^c icuon ni.ule to i( by the Dean and 

Cliajdei, and the othtr vlocnnanlb conntc'cil VMih the cleilion. the I>l^llO)> of London 
then .ippuiailn d the laoie and tool; the oath ol Canonital Ob' .'.b lue to tlu* Anboislmp of 
Canterbmy, the oaths of Allegiance ami Supitinac}, and the o.illi against Smunn ; wiiicli 
finally completed tlie tianslaiiun. 


(’Lr:iMC\L AiTOiNTMENTS. 

K<nhi’. Ji Hi. • 

llaikei, S (’liapk lo 1! K. 11. tlie Duke of Cambridge . 

IJatlei.sby, Uic bai d Doni. Cliapl. to Loi d Si t Imm d de. 

Custaiice, F. Lett, cd St. AI..i\. Ch^iei. 

Hunt, I’bili]), LL.D. .... M.isl. id St. .loim’s Ho^jiital, Iledfoul. 

,liik(‘s, (hoige M Mini't. of English rudest. Ch. .it IIa\ie de (Iraee. 

Kemp, (i Head M ui ot h'.dmoiitli Seliool. 

Uadilitle, R.B Doiii. Chapl. to 'vlaripies. oi llaslmg.s. 

Steele, Thomas Dom Ch ‘jd to Lrnl ol t»ljsgovv. 

Symontls, T. M Dom. Chajd. lo C. unless ol (\n \do(d. 

WiIlianKson, Eichaid .... Head Mast, ol V> e.stmmsici Scl'ool. 


rUEI’ERMENTS. 


Name, 

Rarker, J 

Ihddulph, Z. H. ^ 

Rlagden, 'J’homasN. 
Cliolrnc ley, Humph. 
Coble V, C’hailes .. 

Crutteiidenf W. C. : 

Farrow»;Johii F. 

G« 



Pi (firmrrU. 

('ninif If. 

Longstock, V. 

1 lauts 

Old Shnndiam, V. 
and New Slioi chain, X. 

J- Sas^cx 

Washington, V. 

Sii'Sex 

Tro.stoii, R. 

Suliblk 

Win.scombe, V. 

Sonieisct 

IL of Norm an ton 

Linculn 

lo M.icclesrield, F. 

(’better 

Over llelinsley, R. 

York 

Torquay, Ch. 

Devon 


Diurf’isc. I'd! 1011. 

Wi-.iLbi 'st.Sir (', Mill, Ibul. 

Cliieliest. IMagdalen Coll. 0\f 

Chicliesf M.ijdj’en Coll. Oxf. 
Noiwidi Loul Ch mcellor. 


Lincoln 

Chester 

\ork 

Exeter 


{’ 


Earl of Bristol. 
Mayor of Maccle.s- 
field. 

Rtn-d Chancellor. 


C The King ( bij /;■(?«.«- 

orif Edward St.Botolph, Bishopsgate, 11. Middles. London? latiov of the Bishi^i 


Hun^ll^Up, 


f V. of Willington, 

J and V, of Cftildington, 


LI V LKJLltun VJ inv 

C of Londoti). 

* Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 

Lincoln Lord Ch.incidlor. 


J of St. Feter, Bedford, Bcdfoid 

V ^0 H- of St. John, Bedford Bedford Lincoln Corp. ol Bedlord. 
Jefferson, Launcelot Brough, V. Westmor. Carlisle Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
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Un'wersitfj Intelligence, 


Name. Preferment, 

Jones, Morgan . . { ® P. C, 
Messiter, Richard. . ^umdle Marsh, H. 
Pitman, Thomas . . East Bourne, V. ^ 

Pruen, Henry • • • • Child’s Wickham, R. 
Radclilfe, R. B. . . Ashby-de-la-Zouch, V. 
Ranisden, E. Upper Darwen, P.C. 

Rocke, Richard •• Lyndon, R. 

Skelton, J Wykeham Ch. 

Stevens, Henry • • . • Buckland, V. 

Turner, J Ilennock, V. 

w 1 * r - 1 J r V. of Woodhall, 

Walter, Edward < ,« , , ,, 

io Langton, R. 


>V alter, Edward 


Cmintij. Dioeexe, Patron. 
j ^Hereford St. Davids Earl of Oxfoul. 

Dorset Bristol Sir R. C. Iloarc, Bt. 
c rn • I / Treasurer of 

Su«ex Cinch. |chichest«r Call. 

Gloucest. Gloucest. Samuel Y ouiig, Esq. 
"Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hastings. 
Lancaster efrester V. of Bj^ckburn. 
Rutland Pelerboro Samuelnarker, Esq. 
Yorkf York Hon. M, Langley. 

« , o 1- 1 fMrs. Rawbone, and 

Berks Sahsb. | t. H-Southl.y. Esq. 

Devon Exeter H. Hill, Esq. 

^ Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln. 


{Si±, 


^ Lincoln Lincoln 

} ( Pec. of Y 

Sv'ork < D. & C. J 

3 C. of York 3 


Archbishop of York. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

At the DcaiHjry, Norwich, in the eighly-tlurd year of his age, the Very Reverend 
Josiirii Tuhm'.r, 1). D. Dean of Norwich, Master qjl’ Pcmbioke College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Sudbouin and Orford, in Sutfolk. 


Prefrrment, 


l^ooth, George . . 

Cornwall, R. M. . 
Ileapy, Lawrence. 

Jones, Edward. . 


Leggc, Hon. A. G. 


TElksley, V. 

‘ ’ West Maikham, V, 

. .. West Boinne, 
re.. Macclesficdd, P. C. 
r Kiulford, K. 

( and Coi ac, V. 
fNoith Waltham, R. ‘ 

P jand Wonston, R. 
Wrel). in Cath. Ch. of 
Chancellor of the 1 


Countyx Diocese. Patron, 

} y.r , fDuke of Newcastle, 

r o b or libibhop of York. 

Sussex Chichest. The Rector. 

( he.ster Chester Major of Macclesf. 

^ f D.& (‘.olGloucestei. 
OIou«M.(.louccst 

> Hants Winch. Y 

^ Bp. of Winchester. 


Tl’rel). in Calh. Ch. of } 

Chancellor of the Diocc'-c of j inch, j 

Mends, Joseph ... • Aller, R. Somerbct Bath &W.Emman. Coll. Camh. 

Nesfield, William ^ Dm ham Hmham / 

’ f <77/r/Chester-le-stJcet,P.C. J \ Sn II. Mdbanke. 

Symons, John St. Febcke, V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter. 

Tiollope, T.D. M.A. Dow-n Fiomc, R. Doiset. Bristol Lord Sandwich. 

Turner, Joseph.. J Suffolk Noiwich The King. 

Nome, Residence. Cvnnftf. 

Bruch, Cud worth Hereford Hcrcl'ord. 

Clift, Joseph ’. North Bradley Wilts. 

Haywaid, William Rendham Suffolk. 

Jones, Augustus Davies \Vcst Mailing, C/m//*?/ Kent. 

Valentine, John Oadby Leicester. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRrDGE. 

The Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke CoUeg^- has been 
unanimously elected Master of that Society, in the room of the late Very ^ev. Joseph 
Turner, D. D. Dean of Norwich. *’ : 

Messrs. John 'iN^lvey Astley and Charles Luxmoore, of Ming’s College, 
admitted Fellows of that Society. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. ^ jr^sMBmr 

^ Rev. William Greenwood, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Ctiristi Colk^p||t^Hi^^|^,' 
and Rector of Thrapston, Northamptonsliirc, to Catherine, second 
Esq. of Clay worth. 

Rev. Henry Thomas Jones, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s Cellcge, Qxfordt^|S|^|||h^r of 
Tackley, to Elizabeth, daughter of the lalfe Major Winchester. 

Rev. William James Earley Bennett, B. A. Student of Chrjist Church, OlStmrd, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir William Franklin, of Charlotte StfilBet» Portland Place. 
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SERMON. 

DAMKL IN PRAVKK. 


(from VNI‘L'BL(&IIL1> VOLUME, in DU. TOW'>i,SON ) 

Dan. vi. 10. — Noiu irhcn l)aniel Inicrv that the writing was signal^ 
he went into his house ; and^ his witidows being open in his chamber 
toward Jerusalem^ he kneeled upon his knees three times a dai/^ and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. 


Wk have liere recorded, an action of great piety and leligioiis 
courage; wliieh f shall endeavour tc/ illustrate in the following dis- 
course. But, first, it may be convenient to give sonu‘ short account 
of liim, who perfonn(‘d the action here recorded ; his fortunes, ad- 
vancement, and situation, uhen ho was thus called iq^on to show vNhat 
iiianner of person he \\as. 

Daniel wais of tlie royal race of the kings of Judali, He was 
carried captive to Bahylon in his childhood, about nineteen years 
before Jerusalem was destroyed by Nelnichadnezzar ; and a])])ointed 
to he bred in the palace of tliis king, together wiili some others ol' 
like family and fortune. These persons were edueared in the manner 
that might best qualify them to he attendants upon the ki^^g, and his 
service ; and accordingly were chosen, as their appearance and parts 
V'ere most promising. Of this iiuinher, were the three, Sliadracli, 
Meshach, and Abednego, who were appointed first to licar wiiiu'^s to 
the cause of the Lord, before the nations ol the East. With these 
confessors, Daniel was allied in blood, and agFued in siuithi^ent ; for 
during the whole time of liis youth, he earefully abstained from all 
the costlydpod and delicacies that were set heibre him ; contenting 
himself to^eat of such things, as were allowed by the Itiw^ of his 
faljhej^ ; and of those, only the plainest and simplest : this his 

was rewii-ded with comeliness of per sonr strength of 
(I more rehfarkahle vigour of mind ; so that he soon ee, nailed 
, time after exceeded, the most famous of the wise men 
yin the deepest part of their learning. Which secular* 
L not neglect to temper and sanctify, with tliat belter 
^ ' which the Psalmist fopiul such advantage, when he 
f'havc more understanding than all my teachers, for thy 
NO. X. 1 - I 
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testimonies are my medjtation ; I understand more tlian the ancients, 
because I keep thy pn t^opts.” And it pleased God to enligliten his 
mind, thus fitted and prepared, witli an uncommon degree of divine 
truth ; and to reveal to him tlie knowledge of things to come. 

The first public instance of this, appeared in the casf‘ of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s vision. This monarch having dreamed a dream, and 
remembering nc' more of it than that it was of an unusual kind, Daniel 
was enabled by Heaven, to recall the dream, and interpret it to tlie 
king ; and thus became the instrument of sa\ ii^g the Chaldean sages, 
his instructors in learning : for the king had ordered them to be put 
to deatli, because they could not give this jiroof of tlieir skill in 
divining, lly this interpretation, Daniel obtained a large share of the 
confidence and esteem of the great j)Otentate and comjneror of the 
East. And in the day of his prosj)erity, he did not forget his coun- 
trymen before mentioned, the friends of his youth and companions of 
his religious hours : who, hy his means, were advanced to high olHces 
in the state, while lie himself was “ made rnlcr over the wliole pro- 
vince of llahyloii, and chief of the governors over all the wise men 
of llabylon.” 

This pro\ ince* he obtained, when he wbs not more than twenty 
years old ; and administered it so well, and with such a character of 
justice and ])rudence, that he probably held it on, under the succeed- 
ing kings, till he. was of a great age. For he seems to have been 
possessed of it, at the time that Jiahylon was taken, wlien he was 
fourscore years old or more. Tlie conepu rors then w ere the Medes ; 
whose king, Darius, having appointed governors over the several 
parts of his kingdom, set three to preside over all the rest; and 
named Daniel, so great and well known was his merit, to be the first 
of these three presidents : and he was designed for still greater 
honours, when the princes and nobles conspired, with a general con- 
sent, to wwk his ruin." Jt is easy to imagine, that a variety of motives 
might spur them on, and unite them, in this design: envy of his higli 
advancement, and ambition in those who might hope to obtain w^hat 
he lost; aversion to his religion and nadon ; and, we may add, no good 
will to Ins temperance and equal justice, whicli probably reproached the 
lives of the great men in an arbitrary and luxurious state. The down- 
fall of Daniel, therefore, was a point in wliicli all their views centered; 
but this it was not easy to compass. Darius, whose interest and that 
of his people, Daniel studied to promote, had a just sense and esteem 
of his merit ; and his conduct was too upright to furnish them wath 
any matter of complaint against him. His religion was the only 
thing that gave them hopes of success, if they could make a crime of 
it against the st^itc : for they knew^ he would adhere to i^, inviolably, 
undef all circumstances. And, therefore, they agreed upon djlaw, 
which was so contrived, as to seem to intend omy the honour 
king, whom it placed, as it were, in the seat and throne of the ; 

while it was certain to involve his faithful and most valued 
its penalties. This law^ the nobles and great men pr^lj^led. to 
Darius, in a body, and with one voice desired his 
Let us hear the Scripture account of the matter. 1 l|^|^B dents 
and princes sought to find occasion against Daniel, 
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kingdom ; but they could find none occasion nor fault ; forasmuch 
as he was faitliful, neitlior was there any error or fault found in 
him. Then said these men, We shall not find any occasion against 
this Daniel, except we find it against him, concerning the law of his 
God. Then those presidents and pryices assembled together to the 
king, and said thus unto him, King Darius, live for ever! All the 
presidents of the kingdom, the governors and princes, the counsellors 
and the captains, have consulted together to establislf a royal statute, 
and to make a firm decree,. that whosoever shall ask a petition of any 
God or man for thirty days, save of thee, O king ! he shall be cast 
into the den of lions. Now, O king! establish the decree, and sign 
the writing that it be not clianged, according to the law of the Medes 
and Persians, whicli altereth not. Wherefore, kfng Darius signed 
the writing and the decree.*’ 

Then follow the words of the text. 

“ Now, when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into 
his house; and. Ids v, indows being o])cn in his chamber, toward 
Jerusalem, he kneeled iijum bis knees three times a day, and prayed, 
and gav^e thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.” 

From wddcli passage, as was proposed, I now proceed to deduce a 
few practical observations. 

And, first, we may observe, that the account hpv(‘ given of the 
prophet’s piety, who kneeled npon Ins kmes three tnnes a. day, is a 
description of his religious exercises, not only for thirty days, hut 
during his w’hole llfi'. He prayed and gave thanks, as he did afore- 
time : and npon this knowledge oi his usual and daily cours(‘ of 
devotion, the plot of Ids enemies was founded ; as, by means of this 
])lot it W’as occasioned, that so eddying a 2;)art of his character is 
known to ns. We here see a person of great endowments of nature, 
and improvements of learning, einim nt for skill in civil and sacred 
aflidrs, taking more deliuht in the humble e-%ercise of prayer, than in 
all those high speculations of science, for w kich his ndnd qualified 
him ; or in tlie public honors, to which his station cntiLied 1dm ; or in 
tlie ease and rejiosc, wldeli liis great ago seeiiK’d to recpiire, in the 
vacancies of business. For lids exi rc«sv', he alloited a ca'usiderahle 
part of every day ; and secans to liave made his high ofiices, and 
largo ein})loyments, a naison for increasing, rather llian an excuse for 
ondtting, his prayers, lie seems to Jiave judged, tliat increase of 
authority and trusts, multiplied tlie relations ai widch he stood, to the 
king and the communily ; that these were attended, each with its 
peculiar train of duties ; and tliat duties multiplied and enlarged, 
re(piire4 disposition, and greater wisdom, in the magistrate, to 

discharge them. And, therefore, to be diligent in recurring to God, 
the, Fatlnfir of lights, from whom c\evy good and perfect gilt cometh 
^as agreeably to the piety of Daniel, as it had been bdfore to 
bf David and Solomon, and other great and wise men ; from 
,Wlii^^^]gj€ntimcnts and practice it appears, tiiat devotion is not such 
to the sight and converse of the world, as some would 
ijepi?^&tit ; that we may discharge its offices without secluding our- 
society ; and •without neglecting our duty to God, live 
fri^MWllM serviceable to man. 
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Another thing that offers itself to onr consideration in the text, is 
the firmness and dcliberAte courage of this good man. He knew that 
the writing was signed ; he knew that it wak aimed at himself: and 
that they who would endeavour to convict him by it, were a numerous 
and powerful party. What, then, was his conduct in these circum- 
stances ? Did he endeavour to avoid suspicion, by being never alone ? 
Was he always conversing in public; and more than ever diligent in 
bis court-attendance? . . .When be knew that the wTiting was signed, 
he went into his house : and what he therc^ did, wo may conclude from 
the ripeness of his wisdom and years, was not undertaken lightly, and 
without consideration. His usual exercises of devotion were now 
under the interdiction of a law ; and he was not oue of those, who 
pay no deference ** to the laws of men : the })ro])er power of the ma- 
gistrate lie idlovved ; but not that of commanding what God forbade, 
or of forbidding what He commanded. The ordinances of man can- 
not be law', against the w’ill of (Jod. Thus his three friends, Shadrach, 
Mesliach, and Ahednego, had thought and acted several years before ; 
w hen they refused to kneel down and worship tlie golden image, which 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up, in the ])lains of Dura. If these, 
his three friends, could show such neglect of lite, and such faith in 
God, in their early days, as to go into tlic flames with im undaunted 
mind, Jiow much more was it suitable to his age and piety, not to draw' 
back through fear of deatli, or desert the cause of that (iod, wlio liad 
never forsaken him ? The eyes of believers and unbelievers, of that 
and all succeeding ages, must bc^ turned upon him : if he held on the 
course of liis religious exercises without being discovered by his 
enemies, the silent praise and testimony of a good conscie nce, wdiicli 
he had long enjoyed, would increase his satisfaction : but if, as lie rather 
suj)j)osed and jiresaged, the vigilance of his adversaries de terted him, 
Ciod would be honoured by the confession of Ids faith ; infidels must 
acknowledge* the siiiccrjty of his religion ; llic captived and afflicted 
Israi liie would receive fresh courage, not to tciii])orize or make wrong 
compliances, in matters of religion ; and the force and credit of his 
example would reacli to all places and times of tjit* univt'rsal churcli. 
lie therefore made no account of the writing and the decree, which 
Darius had signed ; nor of tlie j)enalty annexed, which, tliroiigh the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, could not be remitted him : but was 
contented to cIomc a life crowned with affluence, power, and royal 
favour, ill a shameful and barbarous deatli, ratlier than desist from his 
custom of adoring and jiraising God, during the space of the interdic- 
tion, or even for a single day. 

The firmness and ffn titude of the Prophet will appear further, from 
another particular of the text, vvliich, at the same time, shows us llie 
reveri‘nce with which his devotions were performed : hitf windows 
being o])en in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his 
knees; for this chamber, into which he withdrew, was probably a 
room set apart for religious purposes ; it being usual among the %W8, 
as may be collected from many passages of Scripture, as welfli# from 
the writers of their antiquities, to have a chapel in the of 

their house, with a window looking towards Jerusalem : 
tuaiy, therefore, he retired, for the more solemn perfoafg^lSp 
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devout exercises ; notwithstanding he had reason to believe, tliat Iim 
enemies would endeavour to surprise him, as in fact, they did ; and that 
his being found alone in a consecrated place, would be interpreted and 
urged, as a breach of their law. But he gave them still greater 
advantage against him, by kneeling upon his knees : yet he acted with 
too composed a mind, to run into unnecessary danger ; while, at tlie 
same time, he avoided none, that w’as the necessary consequence of 
doing his duty : therefore, he must have looked upon kneeling as a 
very fit and bocfiming cir»umstaDce of prayer ; for, had he tlmught 
the simple act of the soul a suilicient expression of his duty, he mio-ht 
have prayed either sitting or standing, or in some other posture more 
easy to himself; which would have furnished his enemies wdth no 
direct evidence, of what they were so desirous to ])rove. But he 
kneeled ujion his knees^ and prayed as he did aforetime, \vhcn lie was 
used to omit no circumstance, that might help to enliven and support 
In's devotion, or express the greatness of his liiunility and reverence 
towards God. Pcrliaps, being a prophet, whose mind was sometimes 
carried beyond the sphere of earthly and visible tilings, he liad beheld 
with what order and solemnity (iod is worshipped in Heaven; of 
wliich, another projihel, Saint John, who was an eve-witness of it, has 
given us a descrijition ; at least, he had observed liow^ men are led, as 
it were by instinct of nature, to do obeisance with their body, in pre- 
sence of those who are their great superiors and benefactors; and 
being never used to approach an earthly king, the king of Babylon, 
without marks of higli respect, mucU less tvoiild he ajipear before the 
Kino or ktnc.s, but w ith such l)elia\ ioiir, as is used to signify tJic 
liighest degree of duty and reverence* ; nor content himself to ofter (o 
the Creator of soul and body, less homage than that of the whole 
man. He therefore kneeled upon his knees, 

I have already made some general reflections on the propliet’s 
religious course of life. But shall now propose a more particular 
observation, suggested by the text, concerning the frequency of his 
devotion : in tliis respect, he follow ed tlie example of ancient piety, 
afforded by the royal psalmist; wlio, speaking of his own practice in 
this matter, says, “ b^vening, and morning, and at noon, will 1 pray 
and cry aloud, and the Lord shall hear my voice.” Tliese seasons of 
David’s prayer, evening and morning, and at noon, and the three times 
a day, when Daniel prayed and gn\e thanks, probably coincided with 
each otlier ; and were the third, the sixtli, ami llic nintli hours of the 
day; at the first and last of which, the daily sacrifice was v'flered in 
the Temple. These, therefore, wore stated hours of prayer to all 
the worshippers of the true God, throughout the eartli. And lie who 
could have seen, as Moses did from the top of Pisgah, would have 
beheld th^m assembled togetlier in spirit ; offering their incense of 
prayer at tlie same time, and sending up, as it were, one voice to tlie 
throne of Grace. Of tliis custom, of observing the third, sixth, and 
h^urs of the day, as hours of prayef , w^e meet with several 
inst^iiipel in the New Testament. The first Christians received it 
fronSl^^e Jewish Clmrch ; but observed it with reference to Christ, 
lhe^^^&|^|0lhb of God, tlmt taketh away the sins of the w'orld : ^who 
about the third hour ; glorified by mighty signs and 
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wonders in heaven and earth, about the sixth liour, or noon ; and 
expired about tlie ninth lioiir : and these seasons of devotion, having 
been settled, as is supposed, by tlie Apostles, were called apostolic 
hours. At the time, indeed, when Daniel thus prayed and gave 
thanks, the Temple of Jerusalem being in ashes, the daily sacrifice 
was taken away ; but the removal of this, did not make the pro- 
phet’s devotion^ to cease; which, though regulated and directed by 
the Temple solemnities, while they were in being, was founded on a 
more ancient and unalterable law: and the ruin of the former, and 
the w^ant of an established service, affected his prayers in another 
manner, than to make him less mindful and obser\ ant of them ; for 
now, it was matter of constant and earnest supplication with him, in 
his zeal, for the glory of God, and benefit of mankind, that so great 
a blessing as a public and national establishment of the true worship 
might be restored. In the mean time, his own devotion, flowing from 
reason and not custom, held on the same even course through all 
changes. lie did not, even in this time of danger, content himself 
with the morning and evening, and omit the more observable season 
of his noontide retirement: lie prayed and gave thanks as he did 
aforetime.” 

He inayed and ^nve thanks as hr did aforctinic ; that is, not only 
ns often, but \\ith the same devotion of heart, tlie same dedication of 
his thoughts to Goil, as when he jirayed in tlie greatest security. 
Had his mind been divided between his ibitv and his safety, he 
might have escaped an hat folloAved ; for, as the next verse to the text 
informs us, “ then tliese men assembled, and found Daniel praying, 
and making supplication before bis God,” \Vliatever measures they 
took to surprise him, be must have been nliolly talnm up with his 
devotion to be surprised at all. 

I have now' followed the prophet of the CaptiA'ity, as far as fails 
within the design of* this discourse ; \Nhicli was to show, by his ex- 
ample, what courage and constancy in matters of duty, religion can 
inspire ; and licnv attentive true religion ever is to the great duty of 
prayer. 7'he regard that is due to the examples of good men, in this 
and other instances, is tlie greater, where they have been remarkable 
for wisdom and*priidence, as well as for an unblameable conversation : 
and where their circumstances have been such, as to make the per- 
formance of their duty more hard to them, than it w\as to others. Let 
us therefore consider the importance of prriycr to God ; who, besides 
the examples of these wise and good men, have the precepts and 
pattern of onr Lord to direct and animate our devotion. Let us he 
not less ready to jiractise our duty in a settled, than others have been 
in a snfreving state of religion ; but let us diligently and thankfully 
embrace the happier means of pure and spiritual worship, tvith which 
God now blesses his church ; the opportunities of public and private 
prayer, amidst our brethren, in peace and security. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy ; or, a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies which treat of the Grand l^erlod of Seven Times, and 
especially of its Second Moiety, or the latter Three Times and a Half 
By Geokgi: Stanley Farlu, H. D. Rector of Lmxg Newton, In 
three volumes, Svo. Ijo^don : Hi vino tons. 182S. 1/. 16.9. 

( Continue I fivm page. 5i2.) 

We proceed witli onr Ajialysis. Fcrspecting tlji* true date of the 
1260 years allotted to tlie tyranny of the little Roman horn, ])y three 
tests, — namely, 1. The ^ivini^ of the limes, and the laws, and the saints 
of the IVIost Ilif^h, into the hand of the western little horn; 2. The 
synchroiiical comjdetion of the deinonolatrous apostasy by the reve- 
lation of the lawless one as its head; and S. The immediately con- 
S('c*utive rise of the eastern little horn ; — the i)recise era is the year 
after Christ 601- ; and, tlicreforo, the precise dale of the seven times 
is said to he the year 13. C. 6/) 7. Such beinp; the sii))ject of the 6th 
chapter, Rook L, the seventh discusses the ehronolotfical arrangement 
of the latter times,— the last tijiie or days, and the time of the end. 
We are taught that the latter times are the latter three times and 
a half, ns conlra-distinguished from iht* former three times and a 
. If, aTul tliat they coincide \\i;h the period of the tlirec apocalyptic 
whilst the last time is the last period of the latter times, or 
the ])criod of the third apocalyptic woe-trumpet ; and the time of 
the (‘lul is a short period, which, syaichronizing with that of the 
seventh vial, intervenes between the close of the latter three times 
and a lialf, and the commencement of the 1000 years, and which is 
estimated <is comprehending the term of about one year, the end 
itself, (for tbore is a diflerencc between the end and the time of the 
end,) being the precise terminating point of the latter three times and 
a half. 

The duration of the time of the end is mere conjecture ; as to the 
probability of its correctness, we shall not venture to frame a con- 
jecture. At the expiration of this time of the end, the 1635 years of 
Daniel, and the 1000 years of St. John, commence ; and, according to 
Mr. iFabA-’s calculation, the seventh vial will begin to be poured 
out in the year 1864, and will terminate in the year 1865. In his 
foritier Dissertation on the Prophecies, our author taught that the 
time of the end extended “ through the seventy five years, which in- 
tervenie between the end of the 1260 days, and the beginning of the 
aeasok^f Mfllennian blessedness.” (\ol. I. p. 103, edit. 1806.) He 
now himself to have been in an error. (Book II. c. 3. p. 314.) 
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The Second Book of tlie Sacred Calendar presents us Aviili a pre- 
liminary arranjTcment of the prophecies, which respect tlie great 
period of seven times, and is divided into four chapters ; the first 
of which treats “ of Christ’s prophecy delivered from the Mount of 
Olives, as immediately connected with the period of the seven times, 
and as illustrating the chronology of the temporal judgment-day of 
the Roman Empire, and of the figurative advent of Christ at the close 
of the times of the Gentiles — and the result of our author’s inves- 
tigation is, that our Lord’s prediction does not stop short with the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and with the then figurative coming of the 
Son of Man, but reaches from the apostolic age to the final consum- 
mation of all things. 

Our author would get over the difficulty, which has perplexed the 
ingenuity of so many expositors, arising from the declaration of 
Christ, “ This generation shall not pass away till all these things he 
fulfilled,” by maintaining that the original word ytred does not mean 
that generation of men, who w’erc contemporary with the apostles ; 
but, according to its primary sense, a race, or family, or nation ; so 
that our Lord declares, that the Jewish nation should never pass away 
or be dissolved, or lose its national existence, till the termination of 
all things, agreeably to the promise of perpetuity, bounded only by 
the duration of the world, made to Judah by Jeremiah, c. xxxi. 
35, 36. 

Though wc would not confidently dispute the accuracy of Mr. Faber’s 
interpretation of our Lord’s remarkable prophecy, wc doubt seriously 
whether the Roman eagles be “ manifestly alluded to as gathered 
together to the putrid carcase of the Hebrew polity;” for, “ \\here- 
soever the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered together,” 
may be nothing more than a proverbial phrase among the people of 
the East, expressing things inseparably connected by natural sympa- 
thies and affinities. “ Her young ones suck up blood,” says Job, 
“ and where the slain is, there is she.” To argue for an allusion to 
the Roman standards, savours more of refinement than of truth. We 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that Bishop Newton’s Disser- 
tation on this interesting portion of Holy Writ, is more agreeable to 
our views than the curious and plausible hypothesis of our learned 
author. The second chapter of the Second Book, upon the conversion 
of the Jews as Connected with the fulfilment of the times of the 
Gentiles, or the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles, (for -the 
phrases are synonymous,) though ably argued and satisfactorily proved, 
contains little more than the doctrine of Bishop Newton on the same 
subject; for he, as well as Mr. Faber, teaches that the fuln^of, the 
Gentiles denotes their chronological rather than their eccUiiu&iical 
fulness; and the important position,” which Mr. Faber has 
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to this chapter in a note, is expressly stated in the text of the Bishop’s 
Twentieth Dissertation, Part III. 

Having finished his discussion of the Prophecies of our Lord and 
St. Paul, relative to the restoration and fhe conversion of tlie Jews, 
our author, in his third cliapter of the Second Book, gives a sununary 
view of the four predictions of Daniel, which treat of the great period 
of seven times, and partidularly of the period of the latter three 
times and a half. But, as these visions are handled in detail in the 
four chapters of the Third Book, which form the first moiety of the 
second volume of the Sacred Calendar, we think •it unnecessary to 
analyse Mr. Faber’s summary view of the same ; only w'e would adver- 
tise our readers, that in this portion of his learned work our author 
has endeavoured to fix the chronological arrangement of the ] J290, 
and the 13^35 projdietic days. The 1200 da}s he reckons from the 
capture of Jerusalem in the year 70, making tliem end in the year 
when Wickliffe began effectually to protest against the cor- 
ruptions of po})ery ; the 1335 days he w’ould have to commence with 
the beginning of the period of blessedness after the termination of the 
12G0 da^^s of St.John. And since the 1335 years of Daniel, and the 
1000 years of St.John begin synchronkally^ the 335 years, which 
are the excess of one number abovt* the other, and subsequent to the 
1000 years, arc deemed to be the precise time, which will be occupied 
in the gradual degeneration of the Millennians, — in the formation of 
the confederacy of Gog and Magog, and in the destruction of that 
confederacy in the great, day of the battle of Armageddon. The 
concluding fourth chapter of the Second Book treats of the proper 
arrangement of the Apocalypse, which is intimately connected, as 
every one knows, with tlic four prophecies of Daniel, commencing 
with the commencement of the era of tlie metallic image, and ex- 
tending t(; the final dissolution of the world. In tliis abstract arrange- 
ment our author has the wisdom to adopt the principle^ on which the 
admirable Mede constructed hi'« C/avis Apocalyptica,'' But he 
objects, we think wdth equal wdsdom, to some of the applientions 
which that illustrious expositor made of the princi})lc itself. The 
date of the 12G0 years is said to coimnenct* with tlie sounding of the 
fifth trumpet, i, e, the first woe-trumpet, in tlie year after Christ 004 ; 
and will terminate, consequently, in the year 18p4,*vvith the earliest 
effusion of the seventh vial. The seven thunders are identified with, or 
are made at least the seven successive signals for the effusion of the 
seven vials, which were closely to follow the second woe of the 
Euphra y^ n horsemen. But we must desist, as our limits compel us 
to pass to the remaining vtjumes of the work under review. 

The Third Book embraces an exposition of Daniel’s four predictions, 
relating to the period of the four successive empires, in as many 
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chapters; the 1st, detailing the vision of' llie metallic image ; the 2d, 
explaining the vision of the four great wild-beasts ; the 3d, unfolding 
the vision of the ram and the he-goat ; and the 4-th, illustrating the 
vision of tlie things noted in the Scripture of truth. Mr. Faber has 
directed his attention more particularly to the chronology and the 
geography of tht metallic image, which represents the four great 
successive empires from the birth of N/^buchadnezzar, about the 
year 657 before Christ, to the dissolution of the Roman Empire at 
the close of the latter three times and a half, A. D. 1864. When 
geographically coipplete, the image is said to represent the Roman 
Empire alone, viewed as comprehending the dominions of its three 
predecessors. Wliat is the chronology of the ascent of the four wild- 
beasts, the Babylonian lion, the Medo-Persian bear, the Grecian 
leopard, the anonymous Roman beast; — w4iat were the two w'ings of 
the lion; — what their deplumation; — wdiat were the two sides of the 
bear; — what his three tusks; — what the four wings of the leopard ; — 
how' the little horn of the Roman beast typifies the spiritual kingdom 
of the papacy; — how' by the eradication of three of the ten horns of 
the Roman beast the little horn accjuired a /ewpora/ principality ; — what 
shall be the synchronical judgment of the Roman beast and his little 
horn ; — how' the two horns of th^ ram typify the kingdoms of Media 
and Persia ; how the pushings of the ram denote the conquests of 
Cyrus how’ the standing vp of the ram denotes the rise of the Persian 
monarchy, (which w'as founded some time betw'cen the year A. C. 
811, and the year A. C. 771); — how the he-goat symbolises the Gre- 
cian Empire, and how its little horn typifies the spiritual kingdom of 
Mohammedism, rather than the individual king Antiochus Epiphanes, 
as the older commentators held, and rather than the Roman Empire, 
viewed chronologically from its first acquiring the kingdom of Mace- 
don, as the two Newtons maintained ; — how the 2,300 days- reach from 
the year B. C. 784, to the year after Christ 1517 ; —how the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat wdll terminate ; — and the Mohammedan little 
horn be broken, and the Roman little horn, with its lawless usurpation 
bo destroyed, and the sanctuary be cleansed at the close of the time of 
the end, in the year of the Christian era 1865 ; — how all these things 
are proved, he, who wishes to see the topics skilfully and minutely 
illustrated, will read the second and third chapters of JVJr. Faber’s 
Third Book of the Dissertation before us, and particularly the admi- 
rable and convincing note touching the interpretation of the little 
horn of the he-goat, which occurs at page 136. The fourth chapter 
bf the Third Book introduces us to the vision of the things noted in 
the Scripture of truth, whose object it is to conduct by the 
great Calendar of Prophecy, to the era ot the infidel Antichrist, or, 
in Daniel’s phraseology, to the era of the wilful king. We are told 
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that tills remarkable prophecy, having detailed the history of tlie 
empires of Persia and Greece, as it respects the Roman empire, 
treats of Jive successive periods, through which it descends, in chro- 
nological order, to the destruction ©f the antichristian faction and 
the restoration of the Jews. 

The first period describes the Pagan persecutig^js of the Church 
under the Roman Empire, ^Dan. xi. 32, 33, and extends from A. P. C. 
70, to A. P. C. 313. 

The second period comprehends the help afforded by Constantine, 
&c. and extends from A. P. C. 313, to A. P. C. ^604. (Dan. xi. 31) 
when the three and a half times of popery begin. 

The third period, (Dan. xi. 35,) comprehends the persecutions 
which the Church suficred from popery, in its attempts to suppress 
the Reformation, and extends from A. P. C. 601, to A. P. C. 1607. 

The fourth period, comprehending the difiusinn of the spirit oi* 
Antichrist, and the exploits of the wilful king, extends from A. P. C. 
1697, to A. P. C. 1861. (Dan. xi. 36—39.) 

The fifth period, (Dan. xi. 40 — 45,) extending from A. P. C. 18()4, 
to A. P. C. 1865, comprehends the final and ruinous expedition of the 
wilful king, and his overthrow by the kings of the north and the soutli 
in the field of Armageddon, “ between the seas in the glorious holy 
mountain,” — the kings of the south and the north being the kingdoms of 
Egypt and Syria, as administered by their then existing governors, 
whosoever they may he. Mr. Faber retracts the opinion which he 
once held, as to the empire of Russia being the kingdom of the north, 
and wisely refuses el'cn to conjecture what Power, at the time of the 
end, may be the sovereign of F^ypt, and therefore the prophetic king 
of the south. — (See the Note, Vol. II. p. 276.) 

The Fourth Book contains an exposition of the sealed or larger Book 
of the Apocalypse, and is divided into seven chapters, which treat 
respectively, — Chap. 1. of the general arrangement of the Apocalyptic 
Prophecies; — c. 2. of the four first Apocalyptic Seals c. 3. of the 
fifth and sixth Apocalyptic Seals ;-c. 4. of the Seventh Scal;-c. 5. 
of the Apocalyptic third part c. G. of tlu^ four first Apocalyptic 
Trumpets;— and c. 7. pf the fifth and sixth Trumpets, or the first 
and second Woe-trumpets. 

We fefl persuaded with Bishop Newton, that^ “ to explain the 
Apocalypse perfectly is not the work of one man, or of one age and 
that “ probably it will never all be clearly understood, till it is all 
fulfilled.”* It is still, however,” (the Bishop adds,) “ the sure word 
of propheey and men of learning and leisure cannot better employ 

their and abilities than in studying and explaining this Book, 

• 


* Dissertation on the I’lophecies, Diss. 21. 
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provided they do it, as Lord Bacon adviseth, with great wisdom, 
sobriety, and reverence.*’ Whilst, therefore, we give our author credit 
for these qualities, tliougli wc cannot forbear saying, that in some of 
his lucubrations we recognise nv^re of the power of imagination tliari 
the force of truth ; we would rather be considered, in this brief 
analysis of his le^arned labours, the faithful reporters^ than the warm 
advocates of his opinions. Where our autlior has adopted the senti- 
ments of his predecessors, he has the merit of enforcing their tenets 
with emphatic perspicuity ; and where he has ventured to frame an 
hypothesis of his own, we are at a loss which most to admire, his 
talent for refuting' anticipated objections, or the earnestness and the 
force of argument witli which he endeavours to establish his indi- 
vidual creed. 

So far as 1 can judf^c, (wo quote from the second c]ia])tc‘r, Bof)k JV.) no 
part of the Aj)Ocaly])so has been so completely and so universally misunderstood 
as the quaternion of the equestrian seals. 

Some have a])plied these four seals to certain vicissitudes of the secular 
Roman Ihnpire, arranged under certain imaginary classifications of tlie Roman 
emperors; while others have sujiposcd them to announce ciTtain jihases or con- 
ditions of the Christian church, through which it gradually })assed, from a 
primitive state of holiness and jmrity, to a state of active jiersecutioii in prac- 
tice, and of death-like corruption in morals and doctrine Each of 

these schemes of interpretation, tliough sanctioned by some names of eininenee, 
7nust QMuredly be pronounced untenable and inadmissible. 

However, the quaternion of the equestrian seals ought to he understood in 
point of appUcatory exposition, noth'nig, so far as tin* abstract jiiinciple of sym- 
bolisation is concerned, can he itm-e casi/ than to determine its general import. 
—(Book IV. c. 2. pp. 289, 290.) 

Now, w’o have some misgivings of mind relative to this “ must 
assuredly and we arc tempted to doubt the facility^ under the 
general principle of symbolisation, of interpreting this qiuiternion of 
seals, though nothing can he more easy'') when we read tlic mani- 
fold and widely vayring discrepancies of the most illustrious commen- 
tators upon this dark and perplexing topic. Mr. I'aber tell us, that 
a war-horse is the symbol of a military empire ; 

And since these four war-horscs succeed each other through the chronolo- 
gically successive opeiiiiig of four seals, tliey must additionally denote four 
military em])ires successive to each other in widely^ extended rule and denomi- 
nation. — Book IV. c. 2. 

Our interpreter contends that the four war-horses of the^four first 
seals can denote only the four great military empires of Babylon, and 
Persia, and Greece, and Rome, the colours of the four horses being 
nothing more than arbitrary marks of distinction, and the dates of the 
^pur first seals corresponding with the dates of the four metals in the 
great compound imagi*. For the curious detail of particular^ we are 
obliged to refer our readers to the work ‘itself : nor will our limits 
permit us to enter at all upon the subjects of tlie remaining chapters 
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of this book of the Sacred Calendar, abounding as they do with marks 
of diligent research, great sagacity, and much historical investigation. 
And we hasten at once to the third volume : it opens with the fifth 
book, which teaches us (chap. 1) what ig the, proper division of the little 
open hook ; then passes (chap. 2) to the vision of the tw'o witnesses ; 
(chap. 3) the vision of the dragon and the womaj^; (chap. 4) the 
vision of the ten-horned beast of the sea; (chap 5) the vision of the 
two-horned beast of the eartli ; and (chap. G j the vision of the Lamb 
wdth the 144,000 saints. 

We would not invidiously compare Mr. Faber in 1828, witli Mr. 
Faber in 180G, — his “ Sacred Chdendar ” with his “dissertation on the 
Prophecies — tliough in parallel columns, “ manner following," (to 


use our author’s phraseology,) the 
us a tempting opportunity : 

Fahlr, 180G. 

The two witnesses are tlie spiritual 
children of the twofold Clnircli of 
Clirist, the Pre-Cdiristiaii and tlu* Post- 
Phristian ('linrch, forming jointly the 
Church general. — Wd. II. c. 10. § 1. 


'flic unfortunate and much injured 
Waldenses, cooped up in the uiountain- 
ona recpoiis of France and Italy, existed 
indeed like leaven in a mass ot bread- 
corn, hut are hftle Inotvn exci‘j)t by 
their patient sutlering, iCc. &c. — f)is- 
sertafion, V^ol. 1. c. 6. p. 298. 


When they shall draw near to the 
close of their testimony; — such ccr- 
tainly is tlnf pro])er translation of the 
aorist TcXeo-oxrt : the subjunctive mood 
of the first aorist generally hears a kind 
oi fixture signification ; and the context 
amply shows that such muM be its 
meaning m the present instance; — the 
witnesses could not have flushed their 
testimony, a^ oiir ftanslalion errlwcousli/ 
represents them to have done. — Dissert. 
Vol. I.*c. 6. 


vision of the two witnesses affords 

pAimR, 182 S. 

We ma\ consider it as an established 
point, that the two witnesses are the 
two Churches of the Vallenses and tin* 
Alhigenses; if these he not tlie two 
witnesses, 1 see not where, consistently 
with the terms of the projihecy, we can 
find them. — Sacred Calendar, Book V. 

We are led to expect that tiieir ])ro- 
pliesying would he conducted n))on a 
scale of yrcaf (\rlen.sieenc.ss : — tlu' whole 
of tlu; ])resent eharactt‘ristic, even in Us 
largest inierprefatiou, cininentljj belongs 
to the Vallenses and the Alhigenses. 
Not content with faithfully settling 
forth the ])ure doctrines of (’hristianity 
to those who were situated within their 
own immediate geographical limits, 
they acted the })arl of zealous mission- 
aries throuffhont the whole of Europe: 
their (hsciples abounded in Calabria, 
Spain, Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and England ; — and, as Keineriiis eom- 
plaiucd in the thirteentli century, there 
icas scarccfi/ auif couufri/ il which they 
had not obtained a footing. — Sner. Cal. 
Book V. c. 2. 

A\'hen they shall be ahoid to fnislt, 
&e. Snell a version is most certainly 
untenable ; clenr/lj the proper and 
obvious rendering of orav reXca-cDO-i is, 
when they shall have finished. E.ecepi 
in order t^ serve a turn, I will venture 
to say, that no person would ever hav(^ 
though I of rendering the (ireek — orau 
TfXfO'coo't Tr]v papTvpiav avreou — by 
the hhiglish, when they shall be about 
to finish their tcstiinonv. — Sacr. Cal. 
Book V. c. 2. 
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Faber, 1806 . Faber, 1828 . 

Political death is the onlif death to 'Die deatli, to \Thicli a Church is; 
wliich a community is liable. — Dis- subject, may be either moral or poti- 

sertatioyif Vol. II. c. 10. § 1. tical. — Sacr. Cal. Vol. III. Book. V. 

. » c. 2. 

The two prophets were slain by the An edict was issued on the .'list of 
beast in the battle of Mulhury, on the January, in the year 1686, by the 
21th of April, 15 1>. — Dissert. Vol. IT. operation of which, — the two witnesses 
c. 10. § 1. were, p\\ that day, slain by the wild 

beast, &c. — Sacr. Cal. Book V. c. 2. 

The prophets resumed the functions Exactly three years and a half after 
of political life in the autumn of 1550, this marked epoch (viz. 1686) — or on 

exactly three years and a liaK from the the 16th dcay of August, in the year 

spring of 1547, when they were slain; 1689 — the spirit of life from God en- 

tney ascended into the ecclesiastical tered into them, and they stood upon 

heaven in the year 1552. — Dissert. their feet. 

Vol. 11. c. 10. § 1. On the fourth day of June, 1690, 

the edict for their hill and legal esta- 
blishment as independent Churches 
was signed, &c. — Sacr. Cal. Vol. HI. 
Book V. § 2. 

Speaking of the great earthquake, and the fall of the tenth part of 
the city, Mr. Faber says, 

1 scruple not to conclude that that At this precise point of time (viz. 
Hevohition (meaning the French He- 1 688) took place the great earthquake, 
volution) IS here foretold. — Dissert. or reiolution, described by the prophets 
Vol. II. c. 10. as synchronising with the period during 

which the two witnesses lie dead, and 
relive, and ascend to heaven. — Sacr. 
Cal. Book V. c. 2. 

On this memorable day (viz. 12th If 1 mistake not, the adoption of the 
of i\ugusl, 1792), 1 conceiie the third year 1789, as the commencement of 

woe-trnmj)et to have bogim its tremcn- the third woe, is ahsoluiely and /w- 
dous blast. — Dissert, A^ol, II. c. 10. perioasly demanded by the very chrono- 
logical notation of the projdiecy itself. 
— Sacr. Cal. Book V. c. 2. 

We repeat, and beg leave to assure our learned and very respectable 
author, that we .have not made this comparison of himself w ith himself 
from any invidious or sinister motive, and w^e trust that we fully prize 
the ingenuous magnanimity with which he has confessed the erroneous- 
ness of some articles of .his pristine creed: but we would caution our 
readers against being misled by the confident, and, perhaps, dogmatical 
tone of our author, who seems never to permit himself to doubt the 
truth of his premises, or the infallible accuracy of his conclusions ; and 
we conjecture that the purchasers of Mr. Faber’s Dissertation, which 
is now altogether superseded by his Sacked Calendar, much as they 
may admire the candour of its author, and little as they may grudge 
the cost of that now useless and mischievous work, would be better 
pleased if they had been furnished with something like an exj^rgaiing 
appendix, by wdiich they might with facility unlearn what Mt. Faber 
has injuriously taught them, and readily acquire a distinct knowledgi* 
of the new points in his prophetical faith. The oracle which ha‘s once 
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deceived us, is approached, we think, witli diminished confidence in 
its wisdom; and tlioufrh the priest may return his answers witl\ his 
wonted tone of infallibility, their wonted reliance upon his inter- 
pretations is seldom found to accompany his votaries. “ llabemus 
confiteiuem Reuni — upon liis own showing, Mr. Faber has been 
much and often wrong in his speculations; and we take the liberty of 
hinting, that he is •possibhj much and often wrong n^v. We ask him 
whether he had not the sanie unhesitating confidence in the truth ol* 
his conclusions in the year ISOG, as he has now, in the year 1828? 
And w'C would finally admonish him that the cause of truth needs not 
the aid of the hold assertions of “ absolute demonstmtion,” and that in 
disquisitions confessedly abstruse and mysterious, a gentle and subdued 
tone is the most becoming and persuasive. 

Mr. Faber considers the vision of the dragon and the woman to be 
“by far the most difficult in the wliole Apocalypse. ” Tlie woman is 
the mystical Church of Christ. The dragon is the devil acting by the 
instrumentality of the Roman Empire, and particvdarly of those ten 
Gothic horns, wdiicli sprang up in its western division, 'llie third part 
of the stars, drawn by his tail fiom hea\en to (‘arth, are the apostate 
pastors of the western tliird part of the Roman world. The man- 
child is the mystical Christ, considered in his faithful members ; and 
the birth of the apocalyptic man-chfld denotes the setting aimrt of a 
faithful Christian ecclesiastical community from the great mass ol God’s 
true worshippers. 'Fhe general import of the vision seems to be, that 

Throughout the entire period of the 1200 years, a whole Cliurch or comniimity 
sliould never cease to hold fast the profession of tlic true faith, notwithstanding 
that the dragon, bv the agency of his borrowed inenihers, should fiercely atti*inj)t 
to devour it; and that, through tin* same term of 12G() years, numerous hidiridiml 
faithful ivorshipprrs, or (it might be) faithful Churches reformed from the 
pagauisiiKf corruptions of the mystic Gentdes, should set forth the truth in the 
midst of tlie great wildeiness of apostate error, thougli no such single in- 
dividual, and no such single reformed Church in particular^ thus set it 

forth during the whole 12G0 years. — Hook V. c. .5. . ... 

The man-child symbolises the Valleiisieo-Albigensic Church, w'hich ^yas 
specially set apart fr(nn tin* general body of the faithful, as a distinct couou unity 
to testify to the triitli, during tlie whole period of 1260 years. “The fliglif ol 
tlie woman into the wilderness denotes, that so long as the ( liureli ot .he westei n 
empire is transformed by apostacy into a barren wilderness, many indivuluals 
within its limits shall continue to make a profession of the true faith, and .shall 
be spiritually nourished witli food from heaven, in the several regions prepared 
for them. « 

The war in heaven, betw een Michael and his angels on the one side, 
and the dragon and his angels on the otlier side, is nothing more nor 
lead than the contest between the Latin priesthood, and the Protestant 
priesthdiid. The war itself is carried on in heaven, or the visible 
Church general in the wesi. Through the blood of the Lamb, Satan 
is at length constrained to r. Ihvuiisb this visible Church, and to carry 
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on his attack from the secular Roman Empire, Hence originated the 
horrors of the persecutions, which marked the dark succession of the 
middle ages : but a new scene began to open at the close of the 
seventeenth century ; when Prqtestantism became securely planted, and 
persecution for conscience sake became unfashionablCf — Satan yielded 
to circumstances, and chose a different position, ‘‘ well knowing that 
the altered temper of the times required an altered mode and place of 
attack.” Heaven is no longer a convenient position ; he takes his 
station, therefore, on the earth, or the territorial Latin Emjnre, wlience 
he fights a new battle conducted on new principles. lie vomits forth 
a flood of wicked^ conspirators to sweep away the collective body of 
sound believers ; but the earth, f. e, the secular Roman Empire, 
absorbs the impious conspirators, and tlie faithful remain firm in their 
position, maugre the allegorical flood which beats upon it. About 
the year 16J)7, the dragon, from the bosom of the secular Roman 
Empire, commenced an injidel attack upon the woman, to eradicate 
Christianity, by a noisome flood of atheists* and anarchists. This was 
the spirit of antichrist. The flood wms swallowed uj) when the infidel 
governnu'nt of France was subverted, and all Europe set itself to 
oppose the antichristian conspiracy. Yet the evil spirit abates nothing 
of his rancour, and still continues to make war against the faithful; 
nor will he cease liis malice until the very end of the 1260 years. 
Much, therefore, of the prophecy is yet future; for the explication of 
which, we must await the decisions of time. 

Our space absolutely forbids to follow Mr. Faber any further into 
the details of his laborious Calendar. The last and sixth book is 
divided into nine chapters — respecting (chap. 1) the chronological in- 
junction of the two separated portions of the larger sealed book of the 
Apocalyiise ; (chap. 2) the joint characteristics of the three homo- 
geneous woes of the Apocalypse, with (chap. 3) an analysis of the 
sutnmary accouUt of the third woe-trumpet, which, as a chronological 
link, is given in the little open book ; (chap. 4) the eftUsion of the 
three first vials ; (chap. 5) the effusion of the fourth and fifth vials ; 
(chap. G.) the unfulfilled prophecies of the Apocalypse ; (chap. 7) 
the effusion of the sixth vial ; (chap, 8) the effusion of‘ the seventh 
vial ; (chap. 9) the predicted Millennium, with its concomitants and 
effects. 

We are taught that the seventh Apocalyptic trumpet began <*to 
sound, at the epoch of the French Revolution, in the year 1789; and 
that what we have hitherto seen of that Revolution forms the first 
portion of the third woe. 

Its second and concluding portion is yet future; for the woe itself does not 
pass away, until the contents of the still iineffused seventh vial aliall have been 
exhausted. — Book VI. c. 2. p. 330. * 
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But when, under the influence of tlic Bcventh vial, Babylon shall be over- 
thrown, and the great anliehristian confederacy shall b(‘ broken, the liatin 
superstition will ap])ear in its tnie colours; eacli individual will c;’jg('r]y enler 
into tlie ojjeii temjde; and the temple, thus tilled with sincere woi shippers, will, 
in fact, constitute tlie pure Church of the — Book V^l. c. 3. 

That wc have at length arrived, in tlie course of our dry and dreary 
march, to tins period of prophetic blessedness,— -we jJjniht not that oiir 
wearied readers will sincerely rejoice. “ Ay, Sir,” (said an anxious 
smatterer in projdiecy, when he was apprised of the appearance of 
“ the Sacred Calendar” the other day)— ‘'Ay, Sir, what says Mr. Faber 
of the MiUcimhim ? When will the Millennium commence ? 1 care not 
for the Babylonian, tlie Persian, the Grecian, or the Roman Empires ! 
The battles of Alexander, and the conflicts of ilie Lagidm, I dismiss 
wuth impatience. Tell me all about the JM'dleiininm ! Wliat does 
Mr. li'aher say of that ?" That some such feverish iiupiirers will be 
found amongst the readers of the Christian Remrinbrancer, we will 
not venture to deny. And, as this interesting part of (lie Sacred 
Calendar is, in our judgment, amongst the best and the soberest eflbrts 
of Mr. Faber's talent, we shall conclude this long article with a short 
statement of his views on this topic of the JSIillennium. And yt't we 
must give, in the iirst place, onr author's classification of the vials in 
his own words. 

The tliree first dcserilic llu* earoeities and cNploits of Bevolutiounry France 
while republican; the foiutli and liftb give the bistuiy of Bevolutiouary France 
while imperial, (bus exliibding (lie rise and fill of (he shorl-lived and sword-slaiu 
seventh liead of tin* Bom m beast liie sixlh forelels (lie ruin of the Ottoman 
Fmpirc, announcing the formation of the antichristiau eonfederacy under the 
seveiilli Komaii liead, revived in the character of (he eiglilli king, who is yet one 
of the preceding sev eii . and the seventh winds up the drama of the latter 12G0 
years, witli tlu' dowiifal of Babylon, (he ov’ertlirow of the antichristiau fiction, 
and the restoration of .ludah. — 15()ok VI. c. »3. 

Our readers will pciceivo that the unaccomplished prophecies, ac- 
cording to IVIr. I'aber, may he reduced muh v llie^ three ]irinei])al 
divisions of the sixth vial, the seventh vial, and tlie Millennium . It is 
witli mK|ualified praise, and immixed satisfaction, that vve refer our 
readers to the eighth chapter of Mr. Faber’s sixth book for a complete, 
and (vve think) overthrow^ of the untenable and absurd i^ypothesis 
of a literal second advent of Christ iiiiini diatel}’ lud’ore the commence- 
ment of the Milloimium. It is a notion utterly imconcilenblc with the 
tenor of Jf/>ly Scripture, and we marvel much that speh a man as the 
irtlttiortal TI/cy/c is found amongst its supporters; however, “nemo 
ttiottalium omnibus horis sapit.” We would apply the same remarks 
to tljir author’s statement relative to the i esurl’cction of the martyrs ; — 
tho two Resurrections, at the bi'ginning and at the end of the thousand 
years, a^e undoubtedly (we think) f gur alive : 

Homogeneity demands, that the resun-ection of the marlyvs, at the commence- 
ment of the thousand years, should lie interpreted analogically to the rcaiuTection 

VOL. X. NO. X. 4 L 
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of their enemies at the end of the thousand years. But the resurrection of their 
enemies denotes the re-appearance of men influenced by the same antichristian 
spirit as that which characterised their enemies. Therefore the resurrection of 
the martyrs will homogeneously denote the re-appearance of men animated by 
the temper and principles of tliq martyrs. — Book VI. c. 9. 

The same prudence and sobriety of interpretation mark the opinion 
of our learned av>hor (in which we cordially acquiesce) touching the 
Millennian reign of Christ : ♦ 

As there is no Scriptural warrant (he writes) for the opinion, that Christ will 
Utcralhf come at the commencement of the Millenuiuui, and tliat his martyred 
saints will litvralhj rise from the dead to reign with him personalh/ on earth : so 
1 perceive nothing in the state of tei*restrial blessedness announced by the 
pro])hets, which retpurcs any such literal advent, either to introduce it, or when 
introduced to perpetuate it through its own allotted and well defined period .... 
Thp utmost, I think, that can be supposed, respecting (’hrist’s second advent, 
is, that, during the Millennian period, there may jjossihh/ shine ibrth, as of old, 
the glory of the Slunhinah in the temple of the restored and converted Jews at 
Jerusalem. — Book \'J. c. fl. 

Let us picture to ourselves either the whole, or nearly the whole of mankind, 
as being C'hristians, not in word only, but in deed, and we may, ])erhaps, form 
some conception of the specific natui e of the Millennium. — Book VI. c. y. 

At the close of the Alilleimium, the figurative liberation of Satan 
will occur ; for the first 1000 years of the prophet’s years arc 

the period of Millennian blessedness ; and the remaining 335 years 
seem to be the term, during wliicli the Millennian nations gradually 
degenerate, and at the close of which the grand confederacy of Gog 
and Magog, in the land of Palestine, between the two seas, and in the 
field of Armageddon, will be signally routed by the destructive 
judgment of God Almighty. This stupendous overthrow of tlie 
last antichristian confederacy is followed by the literal day of 
judgment; “of which day and hour knoweth no one, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but the Father only.” 

The apocalyptic account of the day of judgment is followed by a 
highly figured description of the glorious happiness of the church 
triumphant in lieaven, which occupies the two last chapters of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

In concluding our Review of Mr. Faber’s learned and ingenious 
w^ork, we arc bound to say, generally, that it is the production of an 
able expositor of the most difficult branch of theology. lie has paid 
great attention to dates ; he has brought an immense store of historical 
learning to bear upon his intricate subject ; and he has displayed en 
accurate knowledge of the laitguages in which the prophecies were 
written. We will not flatter Mr. Faber with declaring our assent and 
ponsent to all his system, (indeed we have entered our decided protest 
against some parts of it) ; but we hesitate not to assert, that of all 
modern commentaries on prophecy, “the Sacred Calendar” is hy far the 
most probable, the most sober, and the most consistent. Compared 
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with the bewildered double accomplishments of Kctt ; — with the pueri- 
lities of Cooper; — the extravagant absurdities of Frere the often 

fanciful theories of Croly ; and the laughable declamation of Irving, 

the work of the Rector of Long Newton contains “ the words of 
soberness and truth ; ” and w'e thank* M^. Faber for the manly, irre- 
fragable, and convincing refutation of the horrible abominations of 
Saint-worship, I mage- worship, and Relic-w^orship, which is to be 
found in the valuable pages of the volumes now on our table ; and 
we challenge Signor Pastorini, alias Bishop Walmesley, to rescue 
his idolatrous church, the apo alyptic Harlot, from the mortal attack 
of this Protestant champion. 

Art II. — Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles^ delivered on the 
Wednesdays during Lent^ in the Years 1827, 1828. To which is 
added a New Edition of Five Lectures on the Gospel of Si, John, as 
hearing Testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, By C. J. Blom- 
FiELD, D.D. Bishop of Chester, and Hector of St, Boto}j)}is, Bishojjs- 
gate. London: Fellowes. 1828. lOs, 6d, 

A MORK effective plan of pulpit instruction cannot probably be 
adopted, than that of devoting certain seasons to a connected exposition 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments. We do not mean that 
this should interfere with the usual Sunday sermon on some detached 
point of faith or practice ; but wc wish that in (‘very parish, where 
a sufficient congregation could be collected — and there are few in 
which a zealous preacher would be unable to obtain hearers — tlic 
times set apart by o\ir Church for the more especial exercise of 
devotion, slu^uld be employed in the delivery of a consecutive series 
of discourses of the above description. If, indeed, in^some small 
country parishes, such a course should prove impracticable, the 
Sunday morning or evening during Lent, or Advept, iiiight be pro- 
fitably employed in a plain explanation of the books of Holy Writ, in 
lieu of the ordinary village address. The success which has attended 
such lectures, in the few instances in which they have been delivered, 
is sufficient ground for recotnmending the usage more generally to the 
practice of the Clergy. Bishop Porti us’ Lectures on St. Matthew, 
delivered at the close of the last century, when infidel principles and 
depravitjr were at their height, are know n to . have produced a 
powerful sensation ; and they are still read with delight and edifica- 
by every honest enquirer after truth. Other preachers have 
tjlice occasionally followed in the Bishop’s steps; and the volume now 
before us is a convincing proof, that the example which ho set* is 
approved by a Prelate, iv>t the least eminent at the present day, and 
whose learning and zeal have called him, since the publication of his 
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Lectures, to fill the same chair which his amiable and excellent pre- 
cursor filled, at the time when his wore preached. 

Wc are more especially gratified by Bishop Blomfield’s selection 
of the Acts of the Apostles for the subje ct of his Lectures. He tells 
us himself, lliat the provision made by the Aiitlior of Truth, for 
establishing the gospel in the belief of after ages, is two-fold : 

First, an authentic nan-ati\e of the things which Jesus did and taughl while 
lie was upon earth, written by, or immediately di’rived from, tliose who saw him 
witli their own eyes, and heard him with their own ears; and, secondly, some 
account of the proceedings of tliese witnesses; of the ]>voofs whicli tluy gave of 
their sincerity; and of the etiects which were ])rodnced iijxai their contem- 
jioraries, who were hast able to judge of both. J lie former of these documents 
we possess in the Gospel History; the latter in the Acts of the Apostles. — F. []. 

Now the gospel histoiy, — at least that of St. Matthew, — lias been 
already analysed by Bishop Portcus; so tliat by commenting on tlie 
principal features in the Acts, he has furnished us with a supplement, 
as it were, to the admirable work above-mentioned : — a supplement, 
too, in all respects worthy of being considered such. 

The First Lecture earries us from our blessed Saviour's last con- 
versation with liis disciples before Iiis ascension, to the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. After some remarks upon the 
office of the Apostles, as witnesses to the truth of these extraordinary 
facts on which the truth of Christianity depends, — and upon the 
additional instructions which our Lord vouchsafed to them during the 
forty days which he passed upon earth betw'cen his restirrection and 
ascension, — the ascension, and the call of Mattliias come under review. 
In regard to the latter of these events, tlie Bishop introduces a 
salutary caution against misapplying the conduct of the Apostles on 
the occasion, and illustrates in a note the danger of so doing by an 
instance of Wesleyan fanaticism upon the subject of lots. "J'lie gift 
of tongues is tlien considered, and tlie necessity and propriety of the 
miracles explained, and the Lecture concludes with the following 
anticipative remarks upon the results of the speech of Peter to those 
who witnessed the transaction : 

[The results were that] “ they that gladly received the word were baptized; 
aiul the same day tliere were added unto them about three thousand souls 
and it is afterwards said, “ The Lord added to the church daily sucli as sliould 
he sa\'ed that is, as the original word denotes, tlioso that were in a state to 
he saved; tliosc who were prejiared at once to obey the Avariiing just delivered 
to them, ** save yourselves from this untoward generation.” And whtit was the 
process^ P'irsl, they believed the preaching of the Apostle; then they weye 
baptized; then they continued steadfastly in the Apostle’s doctrine and fell^W- 
sliip, and in breaking of liread and in jirayers. To these devotional indications 
of a true belief they added the more substantial fruits of the Spirit, “ They sold 
thtir possessions, and goods, and jiartcd them to all men, as every man had 
need.” How hcautifnl a picture of the Cluirch of Clirist in all its pnmitive 
j)crfection! Steadfast belief; fervent piety; exemplkry devotion; ardent charity! 
Ilow striking and cmidiatic a description of tlie faithful miidie^rsiof Chris^, and 
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of the reception whicli Buch ministers will rarely fail to meet with ; “ and they/’ 
that is, the Aj>()slles and preachers of the word, “ contimiing daily with one 
accord in the temj)le, and breaking })rcad from house to house, did eat their 
meat witli gladness and singleness of heart — praising God, and having favour 
with all the people.” — Pp. 1(1, 17. ^ 

This speech itself forms the leading subject of the Second Lecture ; 
and gives rise to some observation upon the propriety of the methods 
pursued by the first preacl^ers of the gospel, in proposing it to tlie 
Jews and Gentiles respectively. In the sequel, the history of the 
Acts is brought dow n to the end of the fifth chapter ; the principal 
feature in wlilch is the death of Ananias and Sapphira. We then 
arrive, in the 'I'hird Lecture, at the appointment of Deacons, from which 
tlic Bishop takes occasion to allude to the apostolic origin of the 
triple order of priesthood in the Christian Church. Upon tlie stoning 
of Stephen, the most zealous of the seven deacons, and the first wlio 
sufl’ered for tlie sak(* of tlie gospel, he has the folio wdiig remarks, 
partly from Bishop Horsley : 

The fact is, that Stephen died a martyr to that grand and vital doctrine, the 
Divinity of Clirist. lie was accused of sjieaking blasphemous things against the 
temple and the law; “against Moses, and against Ciod.” The temple was to be 
destroyed; the law’ was to be, as to its ritual part, abolished; Moses w’as declared 

inferior’ to Christ As lie was stoned for asserting tlie divine honours of 

his Master, so he jiersisted in the assertivm with his dying breath. His last 
w'ords were a solemn prayer to Jesus, first for Iiiniselt; ” Lord Jesus, vpcei\’e my 
s])irit;” then for his murderers, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” This 
was surely a solemn act of w’orship; a distinct acknowdedgineiit that Jesus, as 
God, was “ mighty to save.” 

I'lic force of this important testimony to the di\dnity of oui blessed Saviour, 
those ])crsons, who reject that doctrine, endeavour to escape in two w’ays. 
” 'Phis address of Stephen to Jesus when he actually saw him,” says one of 
their most learned writers, “ does not authorize us to offer prayers to him now 
Ijc is invisible.” But how' can the circumstance of his being seen, or not seen, 
make the slightest difference as to the grand (piestion, whether Jesus is an 
object of prayer or not? If it he not impious to adore him wdien he 'is seen, it 
cannot possibly be wrong to w’orship him when lie is not seen; since w'e know, 
that whether wc behold him or not, lie is still “ the same, yesterday, to-daj', and 
for ever;” and that he is at the right hand of God. I say nothing of the 
probability, that Stephen did not actually see Jesus, but enjoyed a vision of him 
bi the spirit. Tlic other, and bolder method, by wdiich those interpreters of 
''^ci ijitiire try to ev'ade the force of this argument, is to suppose, tliat the mind of 
file exjiiring martyr was so disordered by bodily anguish and fear, that, like 
ketcr at the transfiguration, he knew' not wdiat he said. Can tliis be reconciled 
vrith file history itkdf? It describes his final prayer, as the deliberate act of 
line, who, ill the midst of mortal agonies, preserved unshaken his serenity and 
composure; \vho not only contemplated his immediate dissolution without fear, 
but so entirely master of himself, so collected, so mindful of his Lord’s 
t'xamj^e, that lie knelt down to jiray for liis persecutors. We assert then, that 
Stephen, an inspired witness to the truth of the Gos^iel, in the foil possession 
of ai«r senses, at the most awful moment of his life, in the presence of the 
oneiniei of Christ, uttered a solemn prayer to the Lord J esus. therefore 
believed him to be God. But so did tlic Apostles; for they w'orshipped Jesus 
imnicdiately after liis ascension: and afterwards, when about to ordain a 
^uccessoi; to Jufltts, they addressed themselves to him in those remarkable 
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words; “Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of 
these two tho\i hast chosen." Tliat their prayer was addressed to Clirist, is 
plain from the fact, that the Apostles ascribe to him the same perfection which 
they had frequently attributed to liim while upon earth: “ Lord, tliou kiiowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee,” was the declaration of St. Peter. 
But why need we seek the aid if other arguments, to prove the propriety of 
offering prayer to Clirist, when he himself declared, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, that will I do?” And shall presumptuous men withhold that 
tribute of humble''' adoration, which even the blessed angels pay to the eternal 
Son, of whom the Spirit declared, when he war brought into the world, “ let all 
the angels of God worship him ?" 

I forbear on this occasion to accumulate proofs ; the Scriptures abound with 
them : if they be genuine; if the Apostles were not idolaters; if the great Founder 
of our faith “ tho\ight it not robbery to be equal with God;" if holy Stephen 
did not resign his pious spirit deceiving, or self-deceived ; if J ohn ivas permitted 
to hear, in the Spirit, the voice of many angels, ascribing equal honour “ to him 
that sitteth upon -the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever;" then is 
Jesus the object of adoration to “ things in heaven, and things in earth.” As 
long as we receive the testimony of Scripture, we must believe, on that autho- 
rity, that worship is due to the Redeemer of the world. And if there arc tlu>se 
who object to the Liturgy of our Church, that it directs us to offer prayers to 
Christ, that is an objection, wdiich, as I read my Bible, is equally applicable to 
the Scriptures, upon which our faith and hopes aVc built. — Fp. 48—52. 

It was the principal object of St. Luke, in w ritiiig the Acts of the 
Apostles, to set forth that grand feature of the gospel, which was so 
long hidden in mystery even from the Apostles themselves, — the 
admission of the Gentiles into ‘the New Covenant. For this he was 
especially calculated, having been the constant companion of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles in most of his labours ; and hence it is, 
that the remainder of the Acts, after the death of Stephen, is taken 
up with the transactions of St. Paul, little being said of the rest of 
the Apostles, w'ith the exception of St. Peter. With the history of 
St. Paul, then, the Fourth Lecture opens, and proceeds with it, through 
the early part of his life, which he spent in a most active system of 
persecution against the infant church, up to the period of his mira- 
culous convercion ; — an event, which is not only in itself a main 
bulwark of Christianity, but the basis also upon which the Apostle’s 
commission rests, and with which his claims, as an ambassador of 
Christ, must necessarily stand or fall. It was upon that occasion that 
Jesus set him apart to be a minister and a witness both of those things 
which he had seen, and of those things in the which he would appear 
unto him; (Acts xxvi. 16.) in conformity with which appointment 
St. Paul himself says, that he w^as “ an A^iostlcy not of neither by 
men^ but by Jesus Christy and God the Father (Gal. i. 1.) Henbe it is, 
that in all the attacks which have been made upon the character 
and conduct of St. Paul, it has ever been the grand object to i^ajken 
the credibility of his conversion. Bishop Blomficld, therefore, has 
wisely dedicated the principal portion of ^:his Lecture to a i^mpressed 
statement of the evidence of the reality of this Jmp^lant evjent, and 
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the subsequent sincerity and integrity of St. Paul, as a witness to the 
truth of the gospel : and this more especially in reference to the 
recent revival of old and often refuted objections on the point, in 
a work professing a respect for Christianity, at the same time that it 
heaps the most scurrilous abuse upon St. Paul and his proceedings. 
J'hc grand point upon which the malevolent author of this libel insists, 
is, the alleged inconsistencies in the accounts of the miracle, as related 
upon three different occasions in the Acts. Of these accounts the 
first is interw^oven wdth the historian’s narrative (Acts ix.) and the 
others are introduced l^y St. Paul himself into two speeches, winch 
he respectively delivered to the infuriated multitude, when dragged 
from the temple at Jerusalem, (Acts xxii.) and in the presence of 
King Agri}>pa, (Acts xxvi.) St. Luke’s narrative is related wdtii that 
conciseness which is observable throughout his history ; those of St. 
Paul are more full and comprehensive ; but tliat tbt*re is no dis- 
crepancy between them is nadily proved. Tlie Bishop is very brief 
upon the subject : — 

St. Paul liiiusclf has declared that his couvorsion was miracidous ; aud has 
described the luaiiner of it in words which I need not re])o.'d, for the liistcry of 
that wonderful transaction must be familiar to yo\i all. it is related by St. Paid 
himself, and b\ his eomi)aniou St. Luke, witli a substantial agreement as to faet.s, 
but ivilh a trlf ing diirereueo in the circumstanees, wliieh proves fliat it is no 
studied f<d)ricatl(»n. It is said, in the nindi chapter of tin* Acts, that w'hen the 
bcaicnl\ vision appeared to Saul, aud Jesus spake to him from heaven, “tlie 
men which joiivneved with him stood speechless, hearing a \oice, hut seeing no 
man,” (it should r.ithor ho translated “ hearing a sound ;”) w hereas, in the tw'cnty- 
seeond chapter, St. Paul liiruself says, “ Aud they that were w^hh me saw' indeed 
tlie light, and were afraid, hut they heard not the voice of liiin that spake to 
me.” The two accounts, which Inive been cited as o}) 2 )osing each otlicr, may 
thus be reconciled and eomhiued : “The men who journeyed with St, Paul, saw' 
the great light from heaven, but did not discern the form of Jesus ; and heard a 
sound, but did not distiiiguisli the voice or words of Jesus.” St. Paul referred to 
lliis juiraele on seieral occasions: it seems never to Inue bc^en called in question 
by his contemporaries, lie related it, when, no doubt, some of tliosi* who accom- 
panied him upon his journey, and witnessed it, w^ere living. — ^Pp. 04, 05. 

We readily allow that the primary object of tlie Bishop in deliver- 
ing these Lectures, — which was that of “ rendering a portion of 
Scripture history interesting and instructive to a congregation, chiefly 
consisting of persons w ith little leisure for research,” is fully answered 
by this cursory statement. But as the infidel w'ork, to which he 
refers, pretends to discover no less than ten instances of disagreement 
iii the three accounts of the conversion, to tw'o of which accounts only 
the Lecture alludes, we could almost have wished that he had noticed 
them a little more in detail. Of these ten discrepancies, five arc 
teilned omissions, and five contradictions. Now we readilly allow tliat 
the three accounts do not relate precisely the same facts ; but a vari- 
ation with respect to concolfnitant circumstances, when such variation 
is nobs* inconnkent with any preceding statement, can never be 
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admitted as an argument against the main truth of tlie narrative. 
St. Paul may have laid greater stress upon different parts of the story, 
as difference of circumstances required ; and have brouglit into view, 
without any compromise of his honesty, tliosc incidents which were 
likely to have the most powerful effect upon his hearers. At diffe- 
rent times too, different parts of a transaction may strike the mind 
more forcibly, according to the circumstances under which it is 
related ; and the natural turn of sentiment and language, corre- 
sponding with the situation in which the speaker may be placed, 
bespeaks of itself sincerity and truth. It cannot be said, therefore, 
because the instructions which St. Paul received from the Lord, as 
contained in the speech before Agrippa, (Acts xxvi. 16.) are omitted in 
Uie speech before the multitude, that the omission contradicts any 
part of the former speech. So again, because the two first accounts 
relate that St. Paul fell to the ground when he saw the glory of the 
Lord, we' are not to suppose in contradiction to the third account, 
that his companions did not fall. Such m objection would hardly 
have been hazarded by any one moderately acquainted with the 
history of bis Bible, for he would have known that it was always the 
custom of the Jews to fall down, not only from fear, but from reve- 
rence, at the ap))earancc of the Shechinah, to which the light wJiich 
appeared on the road to Damascus, was at least similar, if indeed it 
was not the Shechinali itself. See Gen. xvii. 3; Levit. ix. 24<; Numb, 
xxix. 6; Josh. V. 14; Judges xiii. 20; Ezek. i. 8; Dan. viii. 17. The 
words £L(TTriK€L(Tav tVreot, (Acts ix. 7.) which are rendered in our 
authorized version stood speechless, imply simply that they remained 
speechless ; as wc say in English, how stand affairs ? instead of how 
are affairs ? In this sense the verb <o’r//jui is found in 2 Kings 
xxii. 3, LXX. ; John vi. 22; viii. 44; 1 Cor. ix. 12. These discre- 
pancies therefore are reduced to the solitary instance which the* 
Bishop has amply accounted for, and wdiich is indeed the only case upon 
which anything like an objection can be founded even in the English 
translation ; and in the Greek there is no disagreement at all. In 
Acts ix. 7, the companions of St. Paul are represented as ukovovtiq 
pep rfjg (ptop^g, Ce Oeupovyreg ; but in Acts xxii. 9, as 

^(oprjp ovK aKovopreg tov XaXovprog. Every body knows thatyj|he 
verb aKovcLP signifies both to hear, and to understand ; and that it is to 
be taken in one of these senses in the first passage, and in the othe^ in 
the second, is abundantly evident from the different cases by whiifili it 
is followed in each respectively. 

From St. Paul, the subject turns to St. Peter, whose exertions in 
the diffusion of Christianity form a conspicuous feature Acts, 

more especially as they were directed totvards the convernh^ of the 
Gentiles. In tracing the character of this the .Bishop 
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nnturally refers to his affectioijate zeal and love for his Master, and 
tlie promise made to him by Christ, in Matt. xvi. 18 ; from which it 
appears that the learned Prelate is of the number of those, who 
consider Peter himself as the Rock upon which Christ would build 
his Church. We confess, that we wei^c always inclined to the other 
interpretation, according to which the confession of Peter, and not 
Peter himself, is the Rode upon which the Church is founded ; and 
whatever doubts had preyented our perfect acquiescence in this 
Opinion, have now totally vanished before the masterly defence of 
it in the Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury, delivered in the year 
3 826 . 

The Sixth Lecture, w’ith w’hich the First Course concludes, is de- 
voted to a summary review of the subjects, which arc separately 
considered in the former part of the volume, in which the history is 
brought down through a period of eleven years, to the preaching of 
Barnabas and Paul at Antioch. It was here that the disciples were 
first called Christians ; — an event which gives rise to the following 
reflections on the origin of the name : 

It is extremely probable, both from the nature of the case, and from the 
expression of King Agrippa to Paul, “Almost thou ])orsuadcst mo to be a 
Cliristian,” as well as that of St. Peter, “ If any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed that this name wjis given to the believers by the enemies 
of the Gos])el, perhaps by the haughty Ropians, OvS a term of reproach or con- 
U*mpt. But now', while the name of Jew denotes an unhapjw race of outcasts 
and wanderers ; while that of Greek bespeaks an ()p])res«ed, and persecuted, and, 
unhappily, a superstitious and immoral people; while the once proud name of 
llomnn is confined, as a national appellation, to the people of a mined and 
defenceless cit}' ; that of Christian is a high and holy distinction, not depending 
upon casual locality, nor upon the will of men, a name, in which the civilized 
world rejoices and exults ; and which, in every nation, and in every condition of 
life, may he made, by the grace of God, a title to the “inheritance of the saints 
in light.” — P. 96. 

In the Second Course, consisting also of Six Lectures, delivered in 
Lent of the present year, the history is pursued througli tlie remaining 
portion of St. Luke’s narrative. Our limits will not allow us to 
proceed with the analysis of this part of the volume ; nor is it alto- 
gether necessary, as it is confined almost entirely to the transactions of 
St. Paul, which are examined in the order of the narrative, with a 
view to enlarge the portrait already drawn of the Church in its infant 
s(w|^ It is needless to say that the same strength of mind, per- 
spmuity oftdiction, depth of reflection, and piety of sentiment, is dis- 
ceffible throughout. We know not which to admire most ; — the 
extensive learning and varied acquirements of the gifted Prelate, or 
the feeling which prompted him, as a minister of Christ, to dedicate 
that learning and those acquirements to the best interests of religion,* 
and the advancement of scriptural knowledge and of sober piety in 
the flock, of had recently the charge. 

VOL.'x. NO. X. ' 4 m 



Art. III. — 77/e Present State of ChriUlanity^ and of the Mmionartj 

EstnhUshments for its Propagation in all Parts of the IVorld. Edited 

hij Frederic ShoherL London : Hurst, CJiuiicc, and Co. 1828. 

The subject of diis work of the deepest interest both to the 
Christian and tlic mere speculatist. To the former the present actual 
state of religion throughout the world is an inquiry of the closest im- 
portance ; to the latter, the real state of pan in relation to religion, 
and tlie intimate connexion between Christianity and civilization, are 
serviceable points of knowledge. To embrace under one glance tliis 
very extensive topic, is a very desirable object. Few men have leisure 
to examine it in detail; and those who have will not be unthankful for 
a synoptical ^iew of its proportions. To supply this, Mr. Shoberl 
has written, and w^e think he has very successfully acquitted him- 
self, with few exceptions, wliich we shall lu'reafter notice. He has 
taken, in turn, a review of the five great divisions of the globe ; and 
in each he has very methodically, and very impartially, t-aced the 
])rogress of Christianity, whether preached by Fomanists, Protes- 
tant Churcltes, or sectarians. In the last particular, indeed, he is 
above all praise. That he is not a Fomanist, may fairly be inferred 
from his high commendation of Protestant labours, as well as those of 
that communion ; but to wdiat other denomination of the Christian 
world he belongs, it is impossible to discover from his work. Though 
possessing a greater share of what it is fashionable to call “ liberality” 
than we admire, w'e do not think this disposition renders him the 
worse historian ; as where there are no very warm attachments, facts 
are not likely to be v.ery highly coloured ; and indeed his facts are 
generally detailed with great veracity, simplicity, and candour. His 
view is, of course, rapid ; but it is accurate, distinct, and compre- 
hensive ; as a book of reference or memory, his w ork is highly 
valuable. And the decisive testimony which it exhibits of the prac- 
tical effects of 'Christianity, even when professed under its" most 
corrupt forms, and where its influence has only reached to external 
manners, must he, with every unbiassed mind, a valid argument for 
the truth of the Gospel. 

All the details of Mr. Shoberfs work, especially that part of it 
which relates to the conversion of India, most” convincingly subsljlli^- 
tiate the truth of the position which we laid down with ^respedt to 
Bishop Heber’s conduct, in regard to the .Church Missionary Society. 
The following passage, as bearing on that question, is worth notice : 

The Catholic missiouaries'in China will, Yio doubt, throw not less impediments 
in the way of the Protestant, than llie inandarins and the court itself could do : 
for both carry with them their prejudices and religious enmities from Europe 
to Asia. In the eyes of tlie Capuchins and Dominicans a Protestant Chinese 
would be no better tlian a pagan; and on the nt he| r^j| ^dn Aim Protestant 
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missionary could not see tlio Catfiolic Chinese kncelinjr helbrc tlie inuiives of 
saints witlioiit profound j>ity. Both parties will anatlienuitize each olirer, as 
missionaries in other couiitiies have done, and thus render Christianity itself 
still more contemptible to the better educated Chinese. 

This inelancboly spectacle, Vhich lias been but too frequently cxhiliited in 
other quarters of the globe as well as bhiropt? — \('itness the missionary riqiorts of 
Catholics and Protestants — demonstrates how far the generality of tlie Kiiro])ean 
clergy ot all communions have been from seizing the siiirit of Jesus Christ. — 
Pp. 106, 107. 

Now it was just this spirit whicli Bishop Ilcber did seize, and 
wbich rendered his administratioti of that gioantic diocese so pro- 
digiously effective, lie did not combat minor error, either in beliiT or 
policy, where the result might be tlie total rejection of truth; but lie 
never intended to sanction sucli procedure where there was no such 
danger, and to Iiold up error of any kind as indifferent and unin- 
jurious. 

Mr. SlioberPs latiliidinarian feelings naturally lead him to eulogise 
the neutral religion of the North American States, which be does in 
the following magniloquent harangue : 

The sjiiril of tbc constitution of the North American Stales is a truly great, 
a truly Christian, spirit, because it is most consonant with tlie arrangemcnis of 
Nature; it assumes no insolent authority over the conscience; it embraces with 
equal atleetion men of all ])ersuasioiis. Whoever acknowledges tlie true Cod, 
eoiiscfjuently the .Ie\\, and even the Miihamodaii, has the Irec cnjovnieiit of 
civil rights in the gn’uter jiart of these States; whoever is a (’Iiristian, no matter 
to what denoiiiinalion he belongs, is admissible to any ollice, 'I’hns about 
seventy diHerent sorts of Christian cluirches tlourisb in peaee beside one another; 
and each ehurcli, each congregation, pays the ministers whom it cliooses for 
itself. C’alliolics s])read themselves by the side of Prolestaiiis ; and the fanatic 
'JVappists, like the fanatic Shakers, here find an undisturbed abode. Here insen- 
sate religious animosities disappear. It is delightful to see ih’utestants coii- 
trihuting to the erection of ('atliolic chiirclics, and on tlie other hand Catliolic 
parents, for want of priests of their owm eommimion, carrying tlieir neiv-born 
iidanth to Protestant ministers, to be baptized according to the Uomisli ritual. 
Here the ihumleis of the Vatican, whicli still fre(|uenlly terrify European 

vcrcigns, are uuknmvn; here are no unchristian proliibitions^agamst marriages 
between persons of diflerent churches; here rule Cod and tlie laws, not jiriests, 
not concordats, not an elect church, whicli makes citizens of a different per- 
suasion cither outcasts or step-children of the State. — Pp. 30^, 308. 

This is well. The banc and antidote ari‘ both before us. The 

delightful” fruits of “ liberality” manifest themselves before we 
reajdi the end of the sentence. We are ready to admit that it is 
del^htful to sec a real unity of spirit, sinking points of really infe- 
eonsetftience, and „so admitted to be, in general concord ; we 
would readily see the Methodists and Independents, and many others 
w^o differ from us about what they admit to J)e shadows, joining the 
national communion. We admit, it is delightful to see those who^ 
cannot conscientiously join in unity of spirit,, preserving the bond of 
peace. But, as we have elsewhere said, we like to see men consistent. 
We kupw thal RdlU^inists have admitted heretical baptism to be 
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valid. But why bring children to Protestant ministers^ whose ordi- 
nation THEY DENY? Surely, OH their own understandings, lay baptism 
must be better than heretical, and they might baptize their children 
at home. Why, too, sliould j[he Protestant minister confer baptism 
after the Romish ritual ? Could not the Romanist be liberal enough 
to be satisfied with heretical forms, as he was satisfied with 
“ unholy” water ? It seems to us the most ridiculous burlesque to 
dignify such a chaos of agreement and ^difference by the name of 
liberality. If the Protestants and Romanists really think their respective 
peculiarities indifferent, the plain course of duty points out the neces- 
sity of united cofnmunion. If not, let them charitably, but con- 
sistently, embrace and retain what they conscientiously prefer. Such 
a “ delightful” state of things is the result of ignorance, and not of 
liberality. When a man does not understand the reasons of his pre- 
ferences, they are not very strong ; and as there is little difficulty in 
the sacrifice, so there is little liberality. We are among those who 
think the old-fashioned Scripture term charity at least as good as the 
modern cant word. And therefore, though we would pray for and 
do good to those who differ most widely from us, it is no part of our 
Christianity to love what w^e regard their errors. 

The following passage necessarily challenges observation : — 

Tlie little progress of Christianity in Asia, in spite of tlie labours of the jn’ous 
heralds who have proclaimed it there, cannot but occasion surprise. Why is its 
course so tardy ? — Before the period of the migration of tlie Asiatic nations it 
was more rapid and mighty. It then penetrated ilirough all the T{irtari(‘s to the 
heart of China. It penetrated to the Indies. Were tlie preachers of the Gos])el 
in those days possessed of other means than those of our times, who are seconded 
by money, superior knowledge and attainments, even succours from tlie temporal 
power, and the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in all languages? — Or have 
the modern Asiatics less susceptible minds? are their political institutions more 
hostile to better notions than they then were ? By no means. Human nature is 
still the same, and more hostile institutions exist not at this day thiin those wxtg 
which Christ and his first disciples had to encounter : and yet the multitude of 
missionaries now employed effect not in a whole generation a hundredth part of 
what in those times one messenger of the divine Master sometimes accomplished 
in a single day. 

For this reason many have, indeed, believed that Christianity was propagated 
in the first ages by supernatural means, and that a divine power supported its 
first preachers. But why should God be at this day less with Christ than for- 
merly? — ^Assuredly he is as much so now as he was then. — Pp. 193, 19d. 

We always thought, and, indeed, still think, “ that Christianity 
was propagated in the first ages by supernatural mearii, and that 
a divine power supported its first preachers;” and we have always 
supposed that not many only, but all Christians, thought thd^ same J 
not “ for this reason,” alleged by Mr. Shobcrl, but because any other 
* supposition negatives all the documents of the Christian history ; 
although we cannot but think, even if no history existed, no hypo- 
thesis short of miracle could explain the contrafe Mr, Shoberl has 
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alluded to. Assuredly Christ is as much with his preachers now 
as he was then. But He is with them by a different operation. 
The circumstances of the world were different. Had not Christianity 
been diffused very rapidly and very extensively, it must have perislied 
in persecution. But modern experiment has shewn that natural 
means would have been inadequate to this effect. Supernatural were 
therefore employed. Besides, when the Apostlers first preached the 
gospel, it was as yet unentrusted to writing. The same means arc 
not necessary now. The gospel has struck root in the world, and the 
propagation of it, like all its other duties, is left to be promoted by 
its agency on the heart. We cannot believe thart miracles are ever 
resorted to where natural means are adequate to the production of a 
given result. We hope we do not find Mr. Shoberl so very “ liberal” 
as to give up the very foundations of the faith ; foundations laid in 
the sure and direct evidence of history, and in the clearest analogical 
inductions ever presented to the inquiring mind. 

There are some minor faults in this work ; as, for instance, the re- 
ligion of the Netherlands is said to be Protestant, rvhich it is not; 
and the word “ Catholic” is always used to designate the Romish 
belief. This is another precious piece of modern ‘‘ liberality.” We 
do not deny to the Romanists a place in the Catholic church, but if 
we believe them entitled to the whole of it, let us, in consistency, 
take shelter in their ark ; if we do not, let us not hypocritically com- 
pliment them with a title which our hearts disclaim, and throw a 
stigma on our own communion by excepting it from that body to 
which the promises of Scripture belong. Half educated persons often 
inquire, why we pray “ more especially for the good estate of the 
Catholic church;” and when they arc told Catholic mcixns Universal, 
they regret that the Church did not employ the latter word, as it 
w^ould have been less ambiguous, and more intelligible to the un- 
learned. But the Church is not to blame. The* ambiguity of the 
word has arisen solely in consequence of the modern doctrine of 
liberality, which lavishly concedes all that impudence claims. The 
followers of Rome object to be called Papists, though why, it is not 
easy to discover ; w^e wish not unnecessarily to offend them ; but if 
they take offence at the term Romanist, we, for our parts, have nothing 
more “ cdhciliatory.” 

To conclude : with the absehcc of these blemishes, we think Mr. 
Shoberl’s book excellent : and even as it is, it is a valuable epitome 
and useful text book on a subject of gregit extent and commanding 
interest. 
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The Spiritual Duties of a Christian 
Minister: a Charge delivered to the 
Clergg of the Diocese of Bath and 
JVells, at the / Isifation of the DldcAc^ 
in Juhp 1828. Bij George Henry 
Law/IXI) F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord 
Bishop of Balh and Wells, Wells: 
Backhouse, pp. 29. 

We reconiineiul this Charge most 
earnestly to tlic iiotfice of the Clergy, 
as a sort of manual ^whic'li should be 
in the hand of every Minisfer of the 
Gospel. It would he a bright day in 
the annals of the ('liurch, if Ihe ad- 
monitions here laid down for the due 
discharge of the pastoral oHice, were 
conscientiously followed by all who un- 
dertake the sacred trust; and we do 
not hesitate to say, that arduous as his 
duties ar(‘, there is a satistaction in 
the performance of them, which must 
render them no less delightful to the 
])riest, than beneficial to the peo])lc\ 
We know that a just sense of their 
responsibility is entertained by far the 
larger portion of the English C'lergy, * 
and that the lukewarmness, ande\en 
carelessness, which has been justly 
urged against many of our brethren, 
is daily giving less cause for of- 
fence; and >vc humbly hope that the 
time is not far distant, w'heu the nature 
and object of their charge will be duly 
estimated, and its duties strictly per- 
formed, by the whole body of the 
priesthood. In the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells, at least, there can be no 
plea on the score of, information as to 
the extent of these duties; and wre 
should think that the aliectionate ad- 
dress of the Dioci'san must hav'c re- 
moved the want of incliiiation, if any 
such had existed, on the part of his 
Clergy to perform them. 

After a brief exposition of the origin 
and the object of the Christian priest- 
hood, and an appeal, to the solemn 
pledge given at ordination, the Charge 
proceeds to define the extent of the 
service rccjuired of the Minister of the 
Gospel. This service is not confined 
to ,the perfonnance of the Church 
Se; > ice on the Sabbath ; but is fulfilled 
ill ii )ihing less than a constant inU*r- 
cour^e between the pastor and his 
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flock, with a view to their spiritual 
improvement. In tlie execution of this 
office the Clergy are both directed and 
assisted in the several rites and services 
of our Liturgy; and the Bishop has 
pointed out the true spirit and inten- 
tion of those services, and the neglect 
and ini.ttenlion with which most of 
them are, and have been treated, and 
the success wdiich would uiHjuestion- 
ably attend the persevering exertion of 
the Clergy to restore the reverential 
observance of them. We extract the 
following remarks on eati*eliising : 

Our llubiic aiul Ciuion^, which form a 
part of the ecclesiastical and coiuuioii law 
of the land, next reiiidre the catechetical 
instruction of oiir youth — in the Church ; 
and the allotted peiiod for the performance 
of this ceremony, is, during the time of 
divine service. Here, again, is a practice, 
which has bctn so greatly, and so long, 
neglected, th.it many are not even aware 
of Its being enjoined by lawhil authority. 
The bes>t mode of reviving this almost for- 
gotten duty, I would leave to the choice 
and dibcretion of each oflicialing Minister. 
But, surely no means ought to be omitted 
by him, which may imprint caily and good 
principles on the ductile mind of youth. 
The beneficial etlccts w'hich the adoption 
of this plan is calculated to pioducc, 1 have 
myself both seen, and felt. Truly can I 
assert, that the Catechism publicly re- 
hearsed in Church, is likely to make that 
impression, which will last, while memoiy 
holds its scat in the mind. — Pp. 11, 12. 

A duty upon wliicli the Bisbop in- 
sists with great c;miestiicss, is tluit of 
preaching the full and entire word of 
God. It is to a neglect of this duty that 
lie attributes most of the errors and 
schisms which have tirisen in the 
(Tmrch, and particularly iliose of the 
Evangelical jiarly, to whom bis Lord- 
ship’s attention has been recently 
called in Mr. Warner’s Pamphlet. Th^ 
last subject of which be to’eats, is the 
advantage of which the ChristCun Pastdt 
may he, in watching over the, temmM^ 
as w'cll as spiritual concerns of h^ ; 

in settling their dijfi^|j;^nces, a^pr^ing 
them advice, and, as far as his means 
admit, in relieving their necessities. 
In connexion wdth this point, he takes 
occasion U, rccoimj^d the establish* 
ment of NationaliBchqolB in every 
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parish, under tlie iininediate siipeyiii- 
tendeiice of tlio Minister, for the edu- 
cation of the and of Benefit 

Societies for tlic ri'liefof the sick, and 
the comfort of tlie old. In conclusion, 
he bespeaks the cordial co-operation of 
his Clergy, in his ardent desires and 
endeavours to ju omote ihe interest and 
respectability of the Diocese over which 
he presides, and that of tlie Church in 
general. • 


An Ea'po.viion of the Morniny and 
Eveniny Srrncrs in the Liinryif of 
the Church of England ; in Thirteen 
Lectures. By the Jter. J''t>\vari) 
Pattlson, M.A. London: Kiving- 
tons. 121110. Tja'. (>r/. 

One commonly hears comjilaiuts of 
Ihe dilliculty of keeping the attention 
entirely engaged in woiship during 
divine sc'rvice. Mail) who have left 
the ])ale of our Church, allt‘ge that 
this dillicnlf) is caused by our using a 
set form of prayer, and trust to tind a 
remedy in the jiraelice of extem])orary 
devotion. It is to be feared that the 
root of the evil lies dcejier, even in 
tlie natural disinclination of man to 
things spiritual, or in the heart being 
set on things of earth, and not on tri'a- 
sure in heaven. Hence the thoughts 
coiitimially recur to the favourite topics 
of our daily speculation; and h}' their 
delianee of control, prove to ns the ab- 
surdity of attempting td serve God for 
a few hours in one day of the week, 
whilst the remainder of our time is 
devoted to the wuudd. Something, 
however, of the diflieulty referred to, 
may, perhaps, properly be ascribed, 
not to using a form of jirayer, but to 
the w'ant of sufiicieiit information as 
to its purport, and of an adequate 
understanding of its component parts. 
'I'o remedy this defect, w'e h.ivc seve- 
ral excellent treatises on our Book of 
Cdinmon Pra3'i?r; and can safely refer 
to Ihe coinrjentary of Bishop Mant, as 
eontah^ing an useful digest of the best 
the subject. The wmrk 
hefoife liis is of a more ))opular nature. 
It rcuites to those parts only .of tlie 
hiturgy which commonly occur in the 
morning and evening service of our 
churches. Thl^jauthor address's him- 
self in a plain an^jgrious strain to 


hi.s congregation, in thirteen lectures; 
aiming chiefly at an intelligible eiJCjjo- 
sition of the several parts of the ser- 
vice, wdth occasional appeals to the 
consciences of those w'ho fail to protit 
hy^it. We could wish that the didactic 
style oY the work liad been more* fiv‘- 
qucntly enlivened by tlie w'xird of ex- 
hortation. But as a manual for the 
young, or for tlTose who at any age; 
arc in the iiahit of attending chnicli, 
without any accurate notions of the 
service there perfo^^med, w'c can safely 
I’ecomniend this jmhlieation. 

We (piote the rwmarks on the ninety- 
fifth Psalm, as a fair s])eeimen of the 
st3de and execution of the w'ork: — 

The minister now invites the people to 
a more diffuse and lengthened act of 
piaissc, using the torrn, J’raisp ye llip 
Lord,” winch is rncrcl)’' a translation of 
the Ilehrcw AUclujah. To this call they 
reply, hy pioitssing their readiness to join 
in that gialet’ul service, “ Tlie Lord’s 
name be piaisod.” Atcordnigly, they 
proceed to lecitc, in aliei iiate vcises, (he 
ninety-firth Psalm ; a composition which 
sets forth the powder and majesty, the 
fatherly raic and mercy of God, in teirns 
of such cliceiful, yet sublime energy, as 
arc well adapted to fill the hearts of ail 
who attentively join in it, with the most 
exalted sentiments of veneration and gra- 
titude. It calls upon us to “sing unto the 
Lord, and to rejoice heartily in the strength 
of our salvation;” to “come before liis 
presence with thanksgiving, and show 
ourselves glad in him with psalms.” And 
in what terms does it describe to ns that 
Supreme Being, whose praise it invites us 
to celebrate! “ The Lord is a great God, 
ami a great King above all gods. In his 
hand arc all the cornft-s of the earth ; and 
the strength of the hills is his also. The 
sea is Ins, and he made it; and his liaiuls 
prepared the dry land.” To the sovereign 
Lord of heaven and earth, thus arrayed in 
the attributes of his might, and Lord bj 
right of rreation as well as of dominion, 
every form and degree of adoration and 
worship which a rational creature is capable 
of paying, must be continually due. Thus, 
therefore, the royal Psalo^t proceeds: 

“ O come, let ns worship, and fall down, 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker: 
for he is ^he Lord our God ; and wc are 
the people of his pasture, and the sheep 
of his hand.” Here we find the pastoral 
care and loving-kindness of God alleged as 
a motive to veneration, us well as to 
gratitude. But this is a lesson which the . 
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people of Israel, to whom it was originally 
addressed, and who, of all the natichis in 
the earth, had experienced the most signal 
proofs of its truth and value, were the 
most addicted to forget. The remainder 
of this psalm, therefore, assumes the form 
of a caution to that people, as fsom the 
mouth of God himself, no more “ to harden 
their hearts,” as their forefathers had done 
“ in the wilderness,” .when he “ sware 
unto them in his wrath that they should 
not enter into his rest,” thaf is, into the 
land of Canaan, which none of those who 
had attained to manhood when they came 
forth out of Egypt ever lived to see. 
Shall we presume to i»ay, that the same 
caution is not needful to ourselves? We 
censure the Israelites for their extreme 
blindness to that Almighty protection, and 
undeserved favour, which so many signal 
miracles, wrought in their behalf, most 
clearly indicated. To our faith and grati- 
tude, the paramount and perpetual miracle 
of our Redemption no less plainly appeals. 
The eternal Canaan, wherein is the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, is our land of promise. 
There, if we duly acknowledge “ the 
Lord for our God,” and ourselves (as 
when upon earth he condescended to call 
us) “ the sheep of his pasture,” we shall 
find endless peace and joy in his presence ; 
otherwise let us not doubt that the same 
sentence lies against us as against them, 
that we ” shall not enter into liis rest” — 
P.58. 


The Psalter; or. Psalm of David: 
according to the Version and Ar- 
rangement of the Book of Common 
Prayer : iltmt rated; explained; and 
adapted to general use, in piddic 
and private worship; with prelimi- 
nary Dissertation and accompanying 
Notes: intended as a Key to the 
Psalms, and a Companion to the 
Prayer Book. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, F. A.S. Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society of Natural His- 
tory, Moscow ; and of the Dutch 
Society of Sciences, Harlaem ; and 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 
London: ^ivingtens. 1828 . IOa. Gcif. 

In a,> Preface, written with no com- 
mon energy and skill, the Editor has 
summed up the various interesting 
joints of view under which the Psalms 
of David are presented to the Chris- 
tian, as a source of instruction and a 
^ntain of delight. At the same time 


he thus expresses an opinion which 
will meet with cordial assent from all 
who regard tliem as a practical and 
devotional system of piety and useful- 
ness. 

But although the Book of Psalms be 
thus “ a pearl beyond price” to the 
thoughtful Christian, beaming with light 
and holiness ; with the rays of eternal 
truth, and the splendours of infallible 
prcscieifte : yet, it may well be doubted, 
whether these divine lyrics, (under the 
form in which they are presented to him, 
in the authorized version of the Prayer- 
Book), delight him with all the beauty 
which they intrinsically possess ; or afford 
him all the usefulness which they are 
capable of bestowing. — P. ix. *■ 

To supply, in some measure, this ad- 
vantage to those of the Established 
CiiiTRCH, who need it : to afford a Krv 
to the Prayer-Book versio7i of the Psalms, 
which shall, to a certain extent, let in light 
upon its prejent obscurities ; unravel some 
of its perplexities; unfold many of its 
hidden charms ; and give access to its 
more recondite trea'Nures ; is the object of 
the following work, — which, waving every 
pretension to originality of materials, as- 
sumes only the humble merit, of conden- 
sing within a small compass, a considerable 
mass of that illustrative matter, which has 
been accumulated to the Editor’s hands, 
by the best commentaries, ancient and 
modern, on this invaluable portion of the 
sacred canon. — Pp. xii. xiii. 

Tliis sufficiently explains tlie object 
and nature of the work. We snail 
content ourselves with stating the 
manner in whicli the Editor luis car- 
ried his intentions into cfleet. 

I'o the Psalms, arranged according 
to the version of the Prayer-Book, 
under the respective days to which 
they arc there portioned out, are ap- 
pended, as introductory, a title de- 
scriptive of the class to wliich each, in 
its order, individually belongs, and a 
brief account of its subject and origin : 
and also, a selection of notes upon 
various passages, compiled from the 
best commentators, and ititerspers^d 
with some original notes illustraUve of 
the literary branches of the 'Compo- 
sitions. ' 

Three Dissertalj^s introduce the 
work : I. On tlie Literary Character of 
the Psalms. II. On , their use in 
Jewish .worship. IIJ, On miscella- 
neous Particula]|||'re8|ijpcting them.— 
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These contain a g^ood deal of iustnic- 
tioii : and, on the wliole, tlie work* ap- 
pears to he likely to jirove hi{>hly bciie- 
iicial, I’lie well-known eharacler of 
Mr. Warner as a tlieolopan, renders 
unnecessary any more explicit testi- 
mony in favour of this his recent la- 
bour for the good of his church. 


The Siirnpathhirig Jfigh Priest : Three 
Sermons^ preached i/t the Parish 
Chttrch of St. Mary Aldermary. By 
the Rev. *H. K Wilson, D.l). F.S.A. 
Hector. Loudon: Rivingtons. 1828. 

Tiin object of these Sermons is to 
inculcate the Christian duty of syinpa- 
thizing in the calamities, the weak- 
nesses, and the sins of our fellow crea- 
tures, by an a}»j)ea1 to the exam})le of our 
blessed Lord, and such eminent pastors 
of the Christian Hock, as have been 
more or less successful imitators of 
their Divine Master. With this view, 
after stating, as an acknowledged fact, 
the divinity of Christ, the preacher 
employs his first discourse in proving 
his humanity by an induction of pas- 
sages from the New Testament, and 
the writings of the early Fathers; from 
which he deduces, as a necessary in- 
ference, that he was not a high priest 
tehich could not be touched with feeling of 
our infirmities (Hel). iv. 15). 'Jhat he 
was iiiHuenced b) a sympathy of this 
nature, may be inferred from the 
compassionate spirit exhibited in his 
miracles, and the various actions of his 
life, and from tlic express declaration 
to tliat effect in the Apostolic Epistles, 
in tlie second Sermon, the operations 
of this feeling are exemplified in the 
lives and conduct of the several Pri- 
mates of the English Church, from the 
Reformation to the present time; con- 
cluding with a warm and aflectionate 
eulogium on the acti^'e benevolence of 
the Tate Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whose menibry the Pamphlet is in- 
scribed. The last discourse is occupied 
in recommending tlie exainjilc of Christ 
and his servants, rnofe especially those 
who have been governors in his Church, 
to the imitation of Christians in ge- 
neral. With respect to the literary 
or theological merit of the Doctor’#^ 
voi^ X. NO/^. 


publication, wc cannot undertake to 
estimate tlicm iniuh above mediocrity. 
In lieu of an extract from the Sermons 
themselves, we subjoin the following 
prayer, written by an Alderman of 
London, who suffered much from the 
piipista towards tlie close of the seven- 
teenth century, which is appended by 
way of note in the last page : 

Oh our great Cud and Father, nKiinlain 
and increase love and pence, especially 
amongst all who call on Thy name ; and so 
ovcriiile, that none may seek their private 
gratification, but what may be the common 
]*rofit, accoiding to the doctrine of oui 
Lord .lesiis, v\ho fk my life, and in vvliom 
I Iiope eternally to rest, beseeching Thee, 
O Father, to accept nic in Him as my sa- 
crifice and only mediator. And as I have 
no dotage of this life for any thing therein, 
so I am not we.uy ol Thy work, fur or by 
reason of the many difficulties that have 
been, and are yet pressing on me. Thy 
fanuly, () Christ, I oairy in my bosom, 
affected with the care and concern of each. 
Thv utferings left bchi. d 1 have been and 
am filling up, according to my poor capacity. 
Oh, stiengthen me there in, that as tliroiigh 
Thy gracious assistance 1 have been kept 
in Thy fear in prosperity, I may not bo 
n.oved out of it by any adversity, but find 
Thy comfort and presence in all. And I 
implore thy pardon, (> l''&thcr, for Christas 
sake, of all and every miscarriage in my 
life, and of all whom in any kind I have 
offended, as I do most heartily forgive 
every one who liave trespassed against and 
persecuted me, who, as I hope, through 
the many temptations of those evil times 
were prevailed upon : and I pray the Lord 
not to lay it to their charge. And thus 
willing to depart in a reconciliation of love 
and good-will to the whole creation of 
God, I conclude, Oh lot Thy kingdom 
conie, and Thy will ifb done in earth as in 
heaven. Amen ! — P. '1 4. 


Look About You : a Dialogue between 
a Tradesman and a Farmer. 

Tins is a little 'Tract intended for 
clieap eireulatioii among the lower 
orders, with the view of exciting an 
expression of popular feeling, in tlie 
form of Petitions to Parliament, against 
the Catholic Claims. Wc sincendy re- 
commend it to the notice of all sincere 
well-wishers to the Protestant ICsta- 
blishmcnt, for circulation among their 
4 N 
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dependants, and in their neighbour- 
hood. lliis is not a time to be idle 
and lukewarm, with respect to the 
machinations and demands of the pa- 
pists ; they must now be resisted firmly 
and decidedly, if we wish to maintain 
our rights and our religion unimpaired. 
We anticipate great success in the esta- 
blishment of Brunswick Clubs, now 
forming in various j^erts of the king- 
dom ; and not a little from their dis- 
tribution of plain and instructive tracts, 
like the one now before us. 


f' 

JUST PUDLISIIED. 

A New and Inproved Edition of Psalms 
and Hymns. Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Willcocks. 


WORKS IN THE TRESF* 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, 
and on the Private and Political Rights 
and Obligations of Mankind. 11 y the late 
Jonathan Dymond, Author of “ An Inquiry 
into the Accordancy of War with the Priri- 
ciples of Christianity,” &c. — The Work is 
divided into three Essays. In the first of 
these the Author has endeavoured to in- 
vestigate and lay down the tme Principles 
of Morality; in which term is included, 
first, the Ultimate Standard of Right and 
Wrong; and secondly, those Subordinate 
Rules to which we are authorized to apply 
for the direction of our conduct in life. In 
the second Essay these principles are ap- 
plied in determining some of our more 
prominent personal and relative duties. 
In the third, the Writer has attempted to 
apply sound and pure moral principles to 
questions of Government, of Legislation, of 
the Administration of Justice, of Religious 
Establishments, Thus the general ob- 
ject of the Work is, first, to ascertain and 
to establish the authority of the true 
Standard of Right and Wrong, and then 
to bring various private and political ques- 
tions to that standard as a test : to offer to 
the public a work of Moral and Political 
Philosophy founded primarily on the mo- 
rality of the Gospel. It was the belief of 


the Author of these Essays that the trea- 
tises on moral philosophy already existing, 
do not exhibit the principles and enforce 
the obligations of morality in all their per- 
fection and purity. II is desire therefore 
was to supply this deficiency, to exhibit a 
true and authoritative standard of rectitude, 
and to estimate, by an appeal to that 
standard, the moral character of human 
actions. 

Typical Instruction, considered and illus- 
trated, end shown to be suitable to all, but 
particularly the Early Ages of the Church. 
By John Peers, A. M. 

We understand that The Amulet” for 
the year 1829 will be published early in 
November, W'ith attractions, both literary 
and pictorial, greatly exceeding cither of 
its predecessors, and will comain articles 
from a number of the most distinguished 
writers of the age, among whom are many 
who have not heretofore contributed either 
to this work or to those of a similar cha- 
racter; that its illustrations will he of the 
highest order of art, both with reference to 
the productions of the painter and the 
engraver; and that there will be several 
other improvements of a novel and im- 
portant character. 

We understand that the forthcoming 
Volume of ‘‘Friendship’s Offering” will 
appear in a style very far superior to any 
of its predecessors. The Plates are of the 
very first character, engraved by the most 
eminent Artists ; and its literary contents, 
superintended by the experience and talents 
of its Editor, Mr. Pringle, will be well 
worthy of its Embellishments. The splen- 
did style of the leather binding, which now 
80 happily unites durability with elegance, 
also fits the Volume for immediate recep- 
tion into the library. 

The Bishop of Down and Connor (Dr. 
Mant) is preparing for the Press a Volume 
on those Events in our blessed Saviour’s 
Life, which are the subjects of Annual Com- 
memoration in the Services of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. — This 
Volume, together with the Biographical 
Notices of the Apostles and Evangelists 
lately published by the same Author, is 
intended to form a complete series of nar- 
ratives and reflections adapted to the holy- 
days of the Church. 
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MISCE*LLANEOUS. 

POPULAR EDUCATION. 

TiD 2 Committee of the House of ^Commons have just put forth 
their Report on the causes of the increase of crime. To account for 
this painfully interesting, but indisputable fact, many theories have 
been broached ; among the rest, a somewhat pai-adoxical opinion is 
sometimes heard in converSation — that the plicnomenon is attributable 
to the increase of education. The Committee, of course, have liad 
before them all the documents and ex))eririiental evidence which it 
was possible to procure ; their means, their talents,, and their character 
are pledges, if not for the correctness of their views, at least for a 
nearer approximation to correctness than can be hoped for by any 
other body of men, and much less by any individual. If the advo- 
cates of the opinion adverted to are either candid or modest, they 
must allow the superior competency of the Parliamentary Committee 
to form a judgment on the subject: and that judgment must utterly 
confound them. For, instead of attributing the evil in question to 
education, education is the very remedy which the Commissioners 
propose. The opinion of the enemies of education is, indeed, not 
w’orthy of serious refutation. It belongs to another age and another 
religion than ours —it is no part of Protestantism nor of the nine- 
teenth century. But it might easily be refuted by a short statistical 
argument, the value of which every man wdio can think at all must 
see and acknowledge. Education has not increase, d : more schools, 
it is true, exist, more children arc educated at a reduced cost than 
was the case ten years since; but the increase of schools has been 
very far from commensurate with that of the population : so that, on 
the wdiole, the proportion of the uneducated to the educated poor is 
considerably greater than at that period. The conclusion, therefore, 
must perish with the premises ; and another conclusion much more 
agreeable to common sense, and much better established by facts, 
will succeed ; that the evil complained of has arisen, not from the 
increase, but from the diminution of the means of education among 
the poor. * 

It may be worth while, however, to inquire bow so preposterous an 
opinion as this ever gained footing at all. A very large portion of 
mankind are, in all their opinions, entirely guided by names. Hence 
they confound things essentially different, and, by viewing the same 
things under different representations, are easily brought to contradict 
their own declared sentiments. To such a mind the term “ College’* 
suggests but one (if it suggests any) idea, from the stately foundation 
of our Umversities to the Veterinary “ College” at Camden Town. 
To such mental constitutions may be applied in seriousness what a 
loyal baronet is reported to have said in jest | when a certain medicine 
was offered him as a “ radical cure,” he refused to take it ; but when 
it was represented as a “ sovereign remedy,” he readily acquiescech 
The name is every thing, the quality of the thing indifferent. The 
term “ education^** is an instance of that extended application of a , 
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word, which usage, that proverbial tyrant of discourse, has introduced 
into language. No two things can be* more widely different than a 
Mechanics’ Institution and a National School ; yet “ popular educa- 
tion” is a term applied to both. Hence those who are led captive by 
words, are ready to charge upon one the incongruities and evil results 
of the other. And those who ^t one time sliall be heard declaiming 
with the greatest zeal and earnestness in favour of the interest of 
Christianity and the influence of the Established (liiirch, shall, the 
next moment,- be iKjually vehement in their opposition to National 
Schools, which are closely connected witlv those very interests, and 
eminently conducive to that very influence. 

Such opinions as tliese, however, are very injurious ; they are not 
merely speculations ; but they suppress the contributions of the wealthy, 
and tlie exertions 6f tlie active and zealous. It is right therefore, that 
they should be exposed. And it is not the least objectionable feature 
of those distorted establishments, the Mechanics' Institutions, that 
they repress the efforts of the sincere but ill-reasoning and injudicious 
friends of religion. We think, therefore, that as Christians, we shall 
only be jjerforming our duty to our religion, in pointing out wherein 
consists that very common but very important error which prevails on 
the subject of Popular Education. 

There is, as it .appears to us, one great and incontrovertible propo- 
sition on this subject; - that every man ought to be educated for his 
station and avocation. We cannot see by what logic this position can 
be impugned ; unless it be contended that a man ought not to be fit 
for either of these ; or that he c^n be fit without ho\\\\f fitted, • But it 
will be easy to educate a mdn above his station, tind beside his vocation ; 
and then an error will be committed. Education above his station 
will consist in familiarizing him with practices and luxuries which he 
will never be allowed to use or enjoy, and thus he will become isolated 
and discontented ; education beside his vocation will be the devotion 
of valuable time to inapplicable knowledge. From this view it will 
at first necessarily result, that religion ought to be the basis of every 
system of instruction ; for in spiritual necessities there is no diiTerence 
of station : “ there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neillier bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female:” and there is no diflercnce of 
vocation ; for wo are all “ called in one hope of our calling.” Religious 
education, therefore, stands apart from every other. In this respect 
alone do all men's stations and vocations agree : and, therefore, if our 
fundamental proposition be true, all education without religion must 
be mainly defective, and religious instruction must be equally 
necessary for the rich and poor. Of course, we w’ould not be under- 
stood of biblical criticism and wdiat is called divintly ; but a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, and the truths and duties therein revealed, 
we do affirm to be no less absolutely necessary for the p<??*s.mt than 
for the peer. And how any thinking person can consistently retain 
the title of Protestant and affirm less, is what we would gladly be 
informed. 

, We do not, however, (piarrel with the Mechanics’ Institutions for 
omitting the subject of religion. These almae rnatres of the Gower- 
street alma mater have less inconsistency than their daughter ; they 
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only profess to communicate a peculiar province of knowledge, not to 
afford a complete* education. * They were not bound, therefore, as 
THE FILIAL ESTABLISHMENT WAS, to fumish rcligious instruction. Not 
that they have not travelled beyond their conventional frontier, and 
introduced anatomy (!) and the French language (! !) and even Chris- 
tian Evidences (! ! !) But our objecti(pi is^ that (so far as lectures can 
afford education at all) those establishments do educate above the 
station, and beside the vocation of tlie pupils : — above the station; for 
they su])ply him with a vocabulary which he does iot understand, and 
which his station can iievei* require liim to use ; and beside the voca- 
tion : for, independently of the irrelevant matter w^hich they introduce, 
their mechanical leettires are not, as they ought to be, practical, but 
they are begun with Euclid; and thus much valuable time is sacrificed 
to the ac(|uirement of knouledg.‘, or rather the seiiSblance of acquire- 
ment, which is altogether misplaced. The labouring classes have 
little leisure. The iirst knowledge to wliich their leisure should be 
devoted is, unquestionably, religion, 'fhe most scientific education 
conceivable could he no compensation for the loss of this ; and much 
less the mere ac(|uirement of an unintelligible nomenclature. 

We do not charge upon the Mechanics’ Institution any further 
participation in the increase of criminality than what may fairly be 
referred to that consumption of the labourer’s time, wliich prevents 
his proficiency in really, eternally, useful knowledge ; substituting 
conceit and discontent. It is not certain, undoubtedly, that the 
mechanic would spend his leisure better than in the lecture room ; 
he might employ it worse ; but it is quite certain that the artisan, 
whose little leisure is consumed upon French and astronomy, can 
have very small opportunity for religious information or reflection. 
And without these, the most elevated moral speculations that ever 
emanated from Ferncy or New Lanark, are niisenihly inefficient in 
keeping men “ true and just in all their dealings.” The philoso- 
phers and literati of antiquity are not the only moralists, who, 
slighting the motives of religion, “ professing themselves wise, be- 
came fools.” 

All education that is not solid is worse than useless ; for its least 
injurious consequence is the loss of valuable time. The labouring 
man has rarely the leisure to acquire solidly more tlifin the knowledge 
of his religion and of his trade. In the majority of instances, there- 
fore, he can obtain no other knowledge except by the barter of what 
is incalculably more valuable. 

That Mechanics’ Institutions have had an indirect effect in the 
increase of crime, we believe ; nothing, however, nearly sufficient to 
solve the problem referred to the Parliamentary Committee. But it 
is certain, that those who impugn popular education on account of 
the ill efii'Cts of its vitiated departments, are in a greater error than 
the Mechanics’ Institutions tliemselves ; for if those establishments 
entertain false views on the requirements of men’s several stations 
and vocations, the opponents of popular education deny altogether 
a position, which, as we have at first stated, appears to us as necessarily 
and incontrovertibly true as any mathematical fact. And the Com- 
mittee, by projjosing ecKication as the remedy, are manifestly of 
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opinion (and their opinion, as we have said, must be deeply grounded) 
that want of education is the cause. 

The National Schools teach reading, necessary for gaining a know- 
ledge of the Bible, — writing and common arithmetic : to the girls, 
plain needle-work, — acquirements useful in every vocation. The 
children then enter their appre^iticeships, where they obtain peculiar 
knowledge. This is manifestly a very different thing from a Me- 
chanics’ Institution, though both be called by the name of popular 
education. • 

The opponents of the National system, however, would be ashamed 
to be without some kind of argument in their defence. They say, 
therefore, that education makes children proud and conceited, and 
disgusted with their stations. This is an assumption which cannot be 
siipported by facts, and is as little supported by tendencies. For 
arrogance is the daughter, not of knowledge, but of ignorance ; and 
discontent is the offspring, not of religion, but of vice. In the 
National Schools, children learn that “ before honour is humility,” 
and “ he that humbleth himself shall be exalted truths which the 
best and worst educated in every other respect are equally unlikely 
to learn from any other source than that which has authoritatively 
declared them. They learn in whatsoever ‘state they are, therewith 
to be content. They know both how to be abased and how to 
abound; every where and in all things they are instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. And the 
great secret of all this is, that they know they can do all things 
THROUGH Christ which strengtpbneth them. A secret which they 
will be sure to learn in the National Schools, and for the non- 
application of which those schools will be no more responsible than 
the Bible is answerable for the sins and negligences of mankind. 

We are often told, too, that the knowledge of reading extends the 
study of vicious books, while that of writing multiplies forgeries. 
We do not advocate the knowledge of reading separated from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Religious education musty in the greater 
number of cases, produce distaste for vicious writings ; but where it 
does not, it may fairly be presumed that the same inclination which 
leads to the study of vicious books, would have led to the pursuit of 
vicious company*, while hundreds who would have been rescued from 
misery, temporal and eternal, by religious instruction, are ruined in 
soul and body by profligate companionship. And, with respect to 
forgeries, wherever an useful and religious education is perverted to 
these, we may rest entirely satisfied that the criminal, with fewer 
advantages, would have pursued more' violent encroachments on his 
neighbour’s property. 

We are reminded too of the wisdom of our ancestors, who thought 
the poor sufficiently instructed by attendance at church, afid by the 
knowledge of their catechism. We are not so disposed to allow the 
exclusive and extraordinary pretensions of our contemporaries to 
intelligence, as to find, '^ith some modern illuminati, something ex- 
qiuisitely risible in the very phrase, “ wisdom of our ancestors.” 
Without disputing that we may, intelligent as we are, derive some 
knowledge from tlie experience of past ages, we^ffirm that this 
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statement is a mistake. Our ancestors, the fathers of the English 
Church, were of a very different opinion. Their sentiments are 
recorded in the very strongest language, in the second part of the 
first Homily of our Church : “ Surely none be enemies to the reading 
of God’s word, but such as cither be so ignorant, that they, know not 
how wholesome a thing it is ; or else be so sick, that they hate the 
most comfortable medicine that should lieal them; or so ungodly, 
that they would wish the people still to continue in blindness and 
ignorance of God.” Ignorance might be the practice of former 
times, but it was not, certawly, the policy, much less the wistlom of 
our ancestors. 

The Catechism was never intended to be learned without being 
understood : it was designed as an useful abstract of doctrine and 
duty, to be retained in memory, but surely not* to supersede the 
Scriptures. Sermons presuppose a knowledge of the Scriptures in 
some degree. A man can no more obtain clear and intelligent views 
of religion from sermons only, than he can learn sciences and 
languages from the lectures of the London University. The excel- 
lence of a sermon is pertinency of illustration. But where is the 
use of illustration to him who is ignorant of the subject illustrated ? 

But “.the National Schools teach too much.” Too much of what? 
of religion ? because of this it must be, if they teach too much of any 
thing. We read in our Bible, “ that the soul be without knowledge, 
it is not good “ my people are destroyed f*)r lack of knowledge 
“ ye err, not knowing the Scriptures.” But we never find any re- 
presentations of an opposite kind, or any thing that can render the 
clear meaning of these sentences equivocal. 

If we were to select any single case in which the advantiigc of 
these schools is most fully developed, we should instance that impor- 
tant integral part of Christian duty, the receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper. Volumes could not make the necessity of this duty, and 
the requisites for its worthy performance, clearer than the Church 
Catechism has already made them. The Clergy too are earnest and 
instant in their t‘xplanation and inculcation of it. Yet what is the 
case ? The practical parish priest well knows that those of his flock 
who can head are the most frequent at the altar, and that those who 
cannot, however well versed in their Catechism or .regular in their 
attendance on his preaching, almost uniformly stay away from this 
holy rite ; and that nothing can he more difficult than to overcome 
the superstitious fears and extravagant notions of such persons on 
this subject. 

But what becomes of the non-reader’s sabbath, when weather, or 
some really necessary circumstance, confines him at home ? The 
mind is ever active, and, when shut out from its proper employment, 
will settlcion something evil and injurious. How is*poverty, — how is 
sickness, oppressed with the additional weight of poverty, to be 
supported, but by those thousand cheering, warning, saving conso- 
lations, which the reader of Scripture can command for himself? 

In the instances of two executions which have very lately taken placo, 
and both for very aggravated crimes, the sufferers have declared that 
the absence of religious education was the cause of all their miseries 
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and wickedness ! What an eloquent comment this, on the recommen- 
dation of the Parliamentary Committed ! and what a faithful index to 
the real causes of increase of crime. 

Although we think we have stated what is abundantly enough to 
prove the necessity of additional exertions in the cause of education, 
and to effectually destroy, in ^the minds of all candid readers any 
argument for opposing it, we feel the subject to be so vitally impor- 
tant, that we cannot dismiss it without requesting the reader’s 
attention to one reinarkable point. 

If the tendency of all Popular Education were to demoralize, it is 
certain that the best educated poor would be the most immoral; — 
and vice versL What is the present state of Scotland, where educa- 
tion is the privilege of the humblest peasant ? A more moral po])u- 
lation exists not oh earth. Look across the Irish Channel : a people 
endowed with all the physical and local capabilities desirable, are 
constantly cutting each other’s throats, and committing outrages from 
which nature revolts. Education is expelled. In vain the legislature 
remonstrate, the Church conciliate — the Romish hierarchy are 
inflexible. And the consequence is, crime and distress inconceivable 
4)y those unactiuainted with the real condition of the country. 

England is a medium. Education is far *less extended here than 
in Scotland, incalculably more so than in Ireland. Her lower popu- 
lation exhibit a medium also. They arc mucli superior in morality 
to the Irish peasantry : but they are, we regret to say, inferior to those 
of Scotland. But we trust this inferiority is about to be removed 
by a new and truly liberal systenp of general education, compelled by 
the Legislature, but supported by the hearts and hands and purses of 
the country. 

Of this we are satisfied, that such a measure will amply repay its 
encouragement in a fund of national >vealth and prosperity: but we 
look to higher things. We view such a prosperity merely as a token 
of that high approbation whose real blessedness can only be enjoyed 
in eternity: that exalted glory which belongs to Him who saves a soul 
from death, and hides a multitude of sins. 


THK STATE OF DISEMBODIED SPIRITS- > 

PART I. 

That man is a compound creature, having an immaterial soul and a 
material body, intimately united, and yet essentially distinct from each 
other, the words of Solomon, “ The dust shall return to the earth as 
it was ; and the Spirit shall return unto God who gave it,” (Eccl. xii. 7.) 
have often been quoted to prove. The same truth is established by the 
Mosaic history of the creation, in which these two constituent parts '|6f 
humanity are peculiarly recognized. “ The Lord God,” it is 
“ fprmed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostirfls 
the breath of life.” (Gen. ii. 7.) Our bodies were made of the dust; — 
our spirits werennfused into our corporal frames by the of the 

Creator, in whose image^ and after whose likeness^ were originally 
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fonmed. And thus it was, by the union of his spiritual and material 
elements, that “ man became a living soul.” 

Hence it is evident tliat our rational life depends upon the unioii of 
our souls and bodies ; and, as the soul of man was breathed into his 
nostrils, it is plain that the spirit is not a mere quality or accident in- 
hering in another subject, as whiteness does in snow, and therefore 
perishes by the action of tlie sun, together with the melted element, — 
but a substance having an independent being of its own ; so that the 
body may be destroyed, and the soul be unharmed. (Matt. x. 28.) 

Hence we learn that tlie dissolution of our souls from our bodies 
constitutes deaths “ Thou takest aw^ay their breath; — tliey die, and 
return to their dust.” (Psalm civ. 29.) The t\\o constituent ele- 
ments of human nature, having originally issued from two distinct 
fountains, — shall at their separ.ation by death respectively return to 
the sources, wdience they sprang; the body to tlie clay of the earth, 
the soul to Him, who is emphatically called “ the Father of Spirits.” 
(Heb. xii. 9.) 

When the marriage contract, by which the soul and body were 
intimately joined together in one bond of fellowship, is at length dis- 
solved, and they are divorced from each other, what becomes of tlie 
spirit? It is not destroyed with tlie body, to which it was attached; 
for, ill that case, the man wlio killed the body, would kill tlie soul too, 
which the exhortation of our blessed Pedeeraor forbids us to imagine. 
(Matt. X. 28.) What then becomes of the disembodied spirit? “ It 
returns to God, who gave it.” True; but — in that state of “ dcadli- 
hood,”* as divines speak, whether the soul shall be reduced to nothing, 
or sleep in stupid insensibility, or be permitted to exercise the ener- 
gies of life, — is an inquiry at once interesting and difficult! And 
iJiough by some philosophers it has been deemed a question fitted 
rather to perplex the curious, than to satisfy the wise, w'e presume to 
think that the oracles of inspiration afford no obscure evidence upon 
the subject, and we hope to make it apparent, that in a moral view' the 
question before us is not without grave importance. For the man 
who persuades himself that his soul wdll by death he annihilated, 
will neither fear nor hope for its resurrection. He, who 1‘ancies that 
it may sleep till the day of his final audit, will be encouraged in sin 
by the immense distance of his punishment, or become “ weary in 
well-doing” from hope dc/erred;— whilst the pious Christian, who ac- 
knowledges the grave to be tlie door to a new scene of sensible exist- 
ence immediately to succeed his natural decease, will make it the first 
endeavour of his heart to secure the blessed consummation, which 
formed the prayer of the old Prophet of Pethor, — “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” (Num. 
xxiii. 10.)* 

In the discussion of a topic, which appeals strongly to our hopes, or 
i‘outte& suddenly our fears, we ought to be much on our guard against 
the mischievous interference of our passions. And though the light 
of unaided reason might be competent to refute the hypothesis of suclf 
as maintam the insensibility^ of separate spirits, — it is more prudent to 


^ Pearson on the Ciced, p. 234, folio edition. 
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dismiss the arguments drawn from ihal source, however satisfactory 
or ingenious, and to look exclusively to the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures. If they support our positions, we stand upon a rock, whence 
no sophistry can remove us: — if they fail to strengthen our cause, we 
have no tenable hold, whitluer ty fly for safety. 

Refined speculations and curious theories are ever surrounded with 
doubt ; and if they be received into the articles of our faith, or be 
allowed any chnsidCration of indispensable necessity therein, as much 
authority as they challenge, so much unctriainty tliey communicate. 
What have Christians to do with the maxims of philosophers, or the 
dogmas of the schools ? Why should we trouble ourselves with a/Jo- 
cryphal and unsatisfactory syllogisms, when we have the sure testi- 
mony of the word of God to guide us to the temple of truth ? “ Wliat 
saith the Scripture?” is the only question w^hich it is necessary to ask. 
And if, in solving that inquiry in reference to the subject before us, 
w^e attempt to shew that the sold, when separated from the body, is 
not (as some have maintained) in a state of sleeji or insensibility, but 
in a condition happiness or misery, according to its character ; 

it should be borne in mind that rational presumptions, and fair proha- 
hiliiies drawn from the volume of inspiration, are a sullicient founda- 
tion for a reasonable faith. Indeed, in questions like this, it is absurd 
to demand tlic axiomatic certainty of mathematical demonstration; 
and no man will deny that legitimate deductions from the pages of 
Holy Writ, — some of less and others of greater cogomy, — are sullicient 
to satisfy an unprejudiced inquirer after truth, who views tlie bearing 
of the whole evidence taken together, and w ould be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that he does not believe that to be probable^ for which 
there are adduced very probable reasons ! 

There are but three situations which can be assigned to disembodied 
spirits. They must be either annihilated, or become insensible, or live 
in the possession and the exercise of their faculties. 1 purpose to 
shew the falsehood of the two first suppositions, and to establish the 
truth of the last. 

Perhaps it is as easy to conceive the annihilation of the soul, as its 
original creation; for why should not the power by vvliich it w^as 
formed out of nothing, be supiK>sed competent to reduce it to nothing 
again? We would not, therefore, reject this hypothesis as impossible, 
but we hope to establish its unienability by scriptural testimony. 
Neither would we discard the notion of the soul’s insensibility in its 
state of “ deadlihood” as impossible; for the utter unconsciousness with 
which it is blessed in jirofound sleep, might excuse the supposition as 
not being destitute of all analogy; but its falsehood we shall expose 
by evidence of the living energies of disembodied spirits. 

Our knowledge of the nature of spirits is, indeed, imptrfect, and 
little better than negative, “ A spirit,” saith our Saviour, “ hath, not 
flesh and bones.” (Luke xxiv. 33.) Yet we know enough to assure 
us of its existence when ‘separated from the body, the death of which 
it is authoritatively iTronounced to survive, (Matt. x. 28.) 

The soul is properly an immortal “ monad;” which is evident from 
the circumstance of its being the subject <Jf jpromises and 

threats, respectively made in scripture, to the righteO^US^Ipd the v^icked. 
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In describing the torments of sinners, our Saviour tells us, that in 
hell, (where Dives was imprisoned immediately after his death, and 
before the general resurrection,) “ their worm dieth not, and their fire 
is not quenched.” (Mark ix. 44.) But it is obvious to ask^ how 
their punishment could be thus desciibcd, with awful and emphatic 
reiteration, by the fire wliich is not quenched, and the worm that dieth 
not, if their souls die? Pain cannot survive its object. Remorse 
must have an end, when ihati which feels it, ceases to be; or when 
that^ in which it resided, *]oses its sensations. Again: — ‘‘ He, th.at 
believeth the Son, hath everlasting life ; and he, that believeth not the 
Son, shall not see life, but the wTath of God ahideth on him.” (John, 
iii. 36.) Could the wrath of the Almighty be said.to “ abide f i. e, to 
rest continually without cessation or intermission, upon the spirit, 
which is doomed at any period to lose either its sensibility, or its 
being ? 

It hath pleased God, of his infinite love, through Christ, to enter into 
covenant with the faithful, to promise them the rich reward of endless 
bliss, and never-fading glory. “ I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish.” (John viii. ?tS.) “ Whosoever Hveth and 

believeth in me, shall never die.'* (John xi. 520.) Of these and simi- 
lar passages it is obvious to remark, that they are nugatory and falla- 
cious, if the souls, to whom they are made, ever cease to be, or ever 
become deprived of their sensibilities for any length of time. “ They 
shall never perish — their annihilation then is clearly disproved. “ I 
give unto them eternal life:" — how can life he eternal, if the soul 
bo buried between death and the resurrection in the stupidity of un- 
consciousness? This seems to be the argument of the rvisdom of 
God,” as it is recorded by St. Matthew, when our Saviour refuted the 
Sadducecs, who believed neither angel nor spirit.” They denied 
the doctrine of a resurrection, and consequently the hypothesivS of a 
future slate, and the existence of the soul after the deatli of the body. 
In their cunning conference with our Redeemer, it was tlieir design to 
demonstrate the absurdity of those notions, l)y sraling Avhat they 
deemed an difficulty attendant upon them : Tlie wnne 

day came to him the Sadducecs, which say there is no vesurrection, 
and ask('d him, saying, Master, Moses said, if a mafl die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry his wdfe, and raise up seed to his 
brother.” They proceed to state their dilemma, by saying that seven 
brothers had married one wmman, and died without issue: — There- 
fore in the resurrection," they ask, “ whose wife shall she be of the 
seven?” Jesus answ^ered and said unto them, “ Ye dp err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the powder of God. For in the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in*heavcn.” Having thus proved that their* case involved no 
difficulty, our Saviour proceeds to establish the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, which these Sadducecs denied, by the following remarkable 
argument: — “ But, as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye 
not read that, which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am tHe 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living." (Matt. xxii. 32, &:c.) 
Yoii-«ivill bc^ careful to observe that this reply of our Saviour 
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consists of two parts ; in the first of which He would convince the 
Sadducees that tlieir objection to the doctrine of a resurrection arose 
from their ignorance of the nature of a future state, in which no con- 
jugal unions had place : — in the second. He controverts the principle, on 
which they seemed to erects thejr erroneous notions. This principle 
was the denial of a separate state of existence for the soul, and the 
assumption of its annihilation after the dissolution of the body. Our 
Saviour effectuallyoverthrows the principle in question by appealing 
to the Scriptures, whence He fairly dratvs the inference, that the 
bodies of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, having been long deposited in 
the grave, — yet their souls had survived, and were at that moment in 
existence, being under the special protection of God, and not having 
perished with their bodies, or become insensible, as his opponents 
zealously held : — “ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living 
— inasmuch, therefore, as He is declared to be the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who had long since been removed from the world, 
they were living by their spirits, their bodies having mouldered in their 
tombs ! For, to be the God of any person is to be his benefactor, and 
preserver, — to enter into covenant with him, and to hold forth the 
expectation of reward : — “ but this shall be the covenant, that I wiH 
make with the house of Israel ; — after those days, saith the Lord, I 
wnll put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their heart, and 
/ will he their God, and they shall be my people^' (Jer. xxxi. 33.) — 
“ Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God,'' (Jer. xxx. 22.) 
But, that which ceases to he, cannot have a Preserver, much less a 
Benefactor. — As God w'as not the God of man till he made him, so 
neither is he his God any longer than He continues him in being. 
“ He is not the God of the dead, but of the living." If the disem- 
bodied soul be reduced to nothing, it has no God : if it lie in the 
torpor of insensibility, it cannot be said to be the subject of any 
covenant with the Almighty, since a covenant implies the knowledge 
and perception, i. e. the active consciousness of the parties covenanting ; 
and, therefore, as the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of 
such as have lived under the revelation of the Gospel, (the pieculiar 
contract, to which Jeremiah alluded, according to the testimony of 
St. Paul, Heb. vvii. 10,) can claim Jehovah as their God, they still live 
in a state of consciousness ; and the notions of those, who maintain 
the annihilation of separate spirits, or hold them to be insensible, is a 
mistake. 

The same conclusion may, perhaps, arise from the manner in which 
Job cursed his natal day, and seemed to long for a release from his 
troubles by the band of death ; — “ Why died I not from the womb ? — 
why did I not give up the ghost, when I came out of the belly ? For 
now should I have lain still, and been quiet ; I should hfeve slept ; 
then had I been at rest : there the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary be at rest : there the prisoners rest together ; they hear pot 
the voice of the oppressot ; — the small and great are there, and the 
servant is free from his master.” {Job iii. 1 1 — 19.) Had Job ii^s^ned 
that dbath would reduce him to nothing, or fix him in a state of, insen- 
sibility, would he thus passionately have preferred the condition of 
the grave to his own, however wretched ? And thoiij|^ it haa been 
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argued,* that these expressions of Job regard only “ an outward 
condition, and our resting from outward calamities and troubles;*' 
perhaps it may be answered, that as Job does not speak of the joys of 
heaven, L e. of the fulness of joy, which shall follow tlie general 
Resurrection ; nor of the pains of hefl, reserved for the wicked, (be- 
tween which and the vert/ worst condition here there is no comparison ;) 
and yet describes a state preferable to his own, because he might there 
enjoy, not only exemption from care, but also positive rest,-~wG may 
be allowed to suggest thA*e is an intermediate state, in which the 
souls of the righteous enjoy such a life of happiness, as the most pious 
may justly prefer to their existence in this scene of trial and trouble. 
Is utter annihilation such a state ? Is torpid unconsciousness such a 
state ? Let the attention of the reader be directed to the evidence of 
Isaiah. — “The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart; 
and merciful men are taken away from the evil to come. He shall 
enter into peace ; they shall rest in their beds, each one walking in his 
uprightness,'" (Isa. Ivii. 1, 2.) In this passage the Prophet describes 
death as a blessing, as releasing the righteous from evil, and con- 
ducting them moreover into a state of peace and active virtue, — “ each 
one walking in his uprightness,*’ though their defunct bodies should 
be lying in the grave. To “ walk" is to exert the powers, with 
which God has blessed us, whether of body or mind ; — but He, who 
ceases to he, or is reduced to a slate of unconscious sleep, cannot be 
said to walk at all. In the first case, he has no fiiculties to exert ; in 
the second, the power of exertion is ‘suspended. 

When at death our souls return unto the God who gave them, they 
live in separation from our bodies, waiting the day of their rc-uuion to 
those bodies glorified after the likeness of Jesus Christ, 

♦ 

ON ELOCUTION. 

Every one who thinks that a good delivery is liiglily important to 
the Clergy, w^ill feel much obliged to tlie distinguished I^rincipal of 
8t. Alban’s Hall for calling the public attention to the subject. ’Phis 
be has done very pow'crfully in Part IV. of his rectfnt work, “ Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, comprising the Substance of the Article in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana.” IVIany of his remarks on elocution, 
as might naturally be expected from so acute a writer, are new as 
well as just. As it is very probable that the book in which they are 
contained will become popular in the University, and as the practical 
influence of the observations on elocution may be considerable among 
the younger members, it is important, that if, amongst much that is 
excellent, any erroneous notions are maintained, tliey'should be pointed 
out as soon as possible. No one is more competent to the task than 
that eminent teacher, the author of “ The Practice and Theory of 
Elocution ; *’ but as he has not hitherto undertaken it, a few remarks 
from aJess able pen may suffice for the present to warn against givinj^ 
implicit Credit to some of Dr. Whately’s assertions. 




* See Caryl's Exposition of Job. 
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The learned Principal is undoubtedly correct in the opinion, which 
has indeed been entertained by most modern writers on the subject, 
that our endeavour should be to attain the natural style of delivery— 
that which approaches as nearly as possible to the manner which one 
would naturally adopt when spiking on the same subject and under 
the same circumstances— a manner suited to the matter, tlie place, and 
the occasion. ^ Such a delivery is undoubtedly to be preferred to that 
which commonly ]^-e vails, because it arrests the hearer’s attention 
more, and is more impressive ; and because, as Dr. W. has justly 
observed, it is more easily heard, and is less exhausting to the indi- 
vidual. But now comes the great difficulty, — how is this natural 
manner to be attavied ? An inveterate habit must previously be over- 
come — a habit, which having commenced in our earliest days, has 
grown with our growth and has at last acquired the force of second 
nature. It consists in adopting one uniform modulation of the voice, 
in the delivery of every sentence, whatever be the subject : the same 
notes recur regularly at certain intervals ; the natural consequence 
is, that many auditors find a difficulty in keeping themselves awake ; 
wliilst the thoughts, even of those who are not disposed to be drowsy, 
are apt to wander, unless they use an effort from time to time to 
prevent it. To remedy all this, has been the object of various modern 
writers on elocution. Their plan Dr. W. describes to be tliis : 

In order to cicquire the best style of delivery, it is requisite to study analy- 
tically the emphases, tones, pauses, degrees of loudness, &c. which give llie proper 
effect to each passage that is well chdivered — to frame rulvs founded on the 
observation of these ; — and then, in prfietice, deliberately and carefully to con- 
form the utterance to these rules, so as to form a complete artificial system of 
elocution. — Pp. 293. 

This system. Dr. W. asserts, has hitherto entirely failed, and from 
its very nature must, always fail. The remedy which lie himself 
recommends, is the following : 

Not only to pay no studied attention to the voice, but studiously to withdraw 
the thoughts from it, and to dwell as intently as possible on the sense ; trusting 
to nature to suggest spontaneously the proper emphases and tones. 

The efficacy qf this rule may, in some cases, be considerable ; hut 
that it will not supply all that is required, is evident from Dr. W.’s 
own admissions. In p. 298 he says, 

With a view to perspicuity of delivery, — that quality which makes the meaning 
fully understood by the hearers — it is not enough that the reader should himself 
actually understand it ; it is possible, notwithstanding, to read it as if lie did not. 
And, in like manner, with a view to the quality which has been here called 
energy, it is not sufficient that he should himself feel, and be impressed with the 
force of what he utters ; he may, notwithstanding, deliver it as if he were not 
impressed. ' 

It appears then, that the part of the rule which recommends us to 
dwell as intently as possible on the sense, docs not supply any thing 
like « certain remedy. Again, in p, 297 y the learned Doctor remarks 
lhat 

The natural manner is far from being what he Qhe reader) will naturally, i, e, 
spontaneously fall into. It is by no means natural for any one to read ns if ho 
were reading. «> 
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Of what use, then, is the latter part of the rule, which directs us to 
trust to nature to suggest the proper emphases and tones”? 

The truth is, the rule will seldom supply the desired remedy 
without further assistance ; but, unfortunately, tliis assistance Dr. 
Whately is unwilling to allow. He admits that the student’s first 
attempts will be only moderately suctessrul: much of the old un- 
meaning modulation will still remain. Precisely in such cases it is, 
that instruction may be applied with the happiest effect. The student 
may be told in what part?* he has successfully adopted the natural 
manner ; in what parts he descends to the colloquial and undignified ; 
and in what he still retains the former unmeaning style. Dr. W. 
allows that an “ intelligent friend ” may be of use in suggesting the 
necessary corrections of awkward gestures and iinccnith pronunciation, 
&c. (p. 351.) Why may not similar aid be afforded with respect to 
inflexions and empliasis ? He will probably reply, tliat attention to the 
voice must necessarily take ofl' attention from the matter. It certainly 
will do so at first ; but not more than when the learner is making the 
attempts, which Dr. W. allows him to make, at correcting gesture, 
pronunciation, See, In both cases he will probably be a little 
aw'kw'ard in his first efforts; but practice will soon enable him to 
adopt the suggested corrections without labour, and without allowing 
his mind to stray from tlie sense. In giving precision to his viva 
voce instructions, respecting tones, emphasis, &c, the ‘‘intelligent 
friend” wdll be much assisted by Walker’s method of distinguishing the 
two principal inflections of the voice in sj)eaking, by the two accents : 
the acute accent being taken to indicate tliat upward slide of the voice, 
wdiich is adopted when the sentence is incomplete ; and the grave 
accent being taken to indicate that downward movement of the voice 
which implies that the sentence is concluded. The learned Principal 
appears to be wholly unacquainted with this system, thougli it has 
been in use these thirty years, and has been adopted by the best 
modern writers and teachers. He seems to form his opinion of what 
may be effected by any artificial system, solely from Sheridan’s “ Lec- 
tures on the Art of Reading,” wdiich were published before Walker 
had wTitten, and in which all the directions respecting emphasis are 
conveyed by the very imperfect aid of italics. Apparently deriving 
his knowledge from Sheridan’s defective work. Dr. Whately proceeds 
to assert, that 

No variety of marks that could be invented, — not even musical notations, — 
would suffice to indicate the different tones in which the different einpliatic words 
would be pronounced; though on this depends frequently the wliole force, and 
even sense of the expression. Take as an instance the words of Macbeth in llie 
witches’ cave, when he is addressed by one of the spirits which they raise, 
“ Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth !” on which he exclaims, “ Had I three ears 
I’d hear th#e no one would dispute that the stress is to be laid on the word 
“ three aiid thus much might be indicated to the reader’s eye ; but if he had 
nothing else to trust to, he might cjiance to deliver the passage in such a manner 
as to be utterly absurd; for it is possible to pvonounce the emphatic word 
“ three,” in such a tone as to indicate that “ since he has but two ears he cannot 
hear.”— 300. 

Now any person, moderately well acquainted with Walker’s system, 
woul^ immediately understand, that, if the words w ere read according* 
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to the following notation, no other thdh the ti»ue meaning could pos- 
sibly be conveyed ; e^g, * Had I fAr^e-ears-I'd-hear-thee.* (Here the 
hyphens denote that the conclusive inflection or slide of the voice, 
given forcibly to the word three^ is to be continued over the following 
words, as if they together formed one word.) And it would be equally 
clear to any tyro in the system, that, to make the words convey the 
other meaning which Dr. W. justly says they might be made to con- 
vey, they must be pfonounced with the circumflex, instead of the simple 
inflexion, according to the following notation : ‘ Had I <Ar&-ears-I’d- 
hear-thce.” The Doctor proceeds: “Again, the following passage, 
(Mark iv. 21,) “ Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed,” I haye heard so pronounced as to imply that there is no other 
alternative ; and y€t the emphasis was laid on the right words.” This 
last remark is perfectly just ; but the emphasis must have been accom- 
panied with the wrong inflection. [Here it is necessary to observe, 
that emphasis means the force wdth which the w^ord is uttered ; inflec^ 
tioh means that upward or downward slide, or combination of the two 
slides, through which the voice passes in uttering the word.] If the 
passage had been marked in the following manner, the gross mistake 
which Dr. W. mentions could not have occurred, w’hether the reader 
had understood wdiat he w^as delivering, or not. If he could have 
followed the notation, and had given the suspensive instead of the 
conclusive inflection to the w’ord ‘ bed' he could not have failed to 
convey the right meaning : “ Is a candle brought to be put under a 
bushel, or under a bed ? Is it npt to be set on a c-^ndlestick ?” 

The utility of Walker’s mode of distinguishing the inflections may 
be further illustrated by applying it to the passage quoted in the note, 
p. 288. Speaking of the insufficiency of italics, Dr. Whately justly 
observes, that 

Though they indicate which word is to receive emphasis, they do not point out 
the tone in which it is to be pronounced; which may be essential to the right 
understanding of the sentence; c.g. in such a sentence as in Genesis i. “ God 
said. Let there be light, and there was light here we can indicate indeed to the 
eye that die stress is to be upon “ w'as but it may be pronounced in different 
tones ; one of which would alter the sense, by implying that there was light 
already, ^ 

This is readily admitted ; but the right tone would instantly be indi- 
cated by marking the word was with the simple conclusive inflection, 
to be continued over the following^word : “ Let there be light, and 

there wd^-light.” If the reader can follow this notation, he cannot 
possibly convey any but the true meaning. The other meaning to 
which Dr. W. alludes, would be conveyed, with equal precision, by 
introducing the upward circumflex ; “ Let there be light, and there 

wfl«rlight.” • * 

In p. 249 of Dr. Whatcly’s publication, the sentence “ Will you ride 
to t;oVn to-morrow ?” is mentioned “ as an example often quoted of 
the,: varieties of expressioir which may be given to the same words, and 
wjiich may be pronounced and understood in at least five different 
wi^s, according as the first, second, &c. of the words is printed in 
italfcs.” In illustration of the utility of Walker's notation it may be 
stated, that the above-mentioned sentence will convey twelve diitinct 
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meanings, implying eklier enqftiry or entreaty, according as either tlic 
upward or the downward inflection of voice is applied. And if the 
circumflexes, instead of the simple slides, be used, twelve additional 
meanings will be given, indicative either of surprise or contempt : 
so that the words may be made to convey twenty-four distinct meanings, 
instead of five, I'liose who are tolerably 'conversant with the system, 
will immediately admit the truth of this statement. 

Proceeding in his endeavour to show the impel fection of the 
artificial system, the learned Principal says— 

It would he nearly as hopeless a task to attempt adequately to convey, by any 
written marks, precise directions to the rate ^ — the degree of rapidity or slow- 
ness, — with which each sentence and clause should be delivered ; 

And he justly observes, that 

Much of the force of what is said, depends on the degree of rapidity with which 
it is uttered, chiefly on tlio relative of one part in comparison of another: 

for instance, in such a sentence as the following, in one of the Psalms, wliieli 
one may usually hear read at one unifomi rate : “ all men that sec it shall say, 
This hath (rod done ; for they shall perceive that it is his work ; ' the four words 

this luith God done,” though monosyllables, ought to occupy very little less time 
in uttering than all the rest of the verse together. 

This observation is true; but surely it is quite sufficient to indicate 
by marfis that the words in question should be delivered slower than 
the 1*est of the sentence. The precise degree of slowness would be 
of secondary importance, and might be left to the taste and feeling of 
the reader. In answer, therefore, to Dr, W.’s objection, it will be 
enough to say, that though it is impossible to give precise directions 
relative to the rate of utterance by any written marks, yet directions 
sufficiently precise may easily be given. 

Dr. Wluitely proceeds, in p. 301, to the second of what he deno- 
minates “ weighty objections” against the artificial system : 

Ihit were it e\cn possible to bring to the highest perfection tlio proposed 

system of marks, it would still be a circuitous road to the desired end 

Why not leave nature to do her own work? Impress but the mind fully with 
the sentiments, &c. to be uttered; withdraw the attention from the sound, and 
fix it on the sense ; and nature or habit will spontaneously suggest the propta* 
delivery. « 

But it must be remembered that a previously acquired habit, which, 
as has been already observed, has, through time, become a second 
nature, will at first inevitably prevent the proper delivery. The 
learned author proceeds to illustrate his position by a supposed 
example : 

Tliis (artificial system) seems like recommending, for the piu-poso of raising 
the band t# the mouth, that the person should first observe, when performing 
that action without thought of any thing else, what muscles are contracted, — in 
what degrees, — and in what order ; then that he should, in conformity with these 
notes, contract each muscle in due degree, and in proper order ; to the end that 
he may be enabled, after all, to — ^lift his hand to his'mouth, which, by supposition, 
he had'fi}ready doiie.’^ • 

Here it is evident that pne material circumstance is assumed which 
c^npt be granted : it is assumed that the man can raise his hand ta 
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his mouth in an easy, natural manneV. 1'his is certainly not the 
case : his hand is so shackled by the strong bonds of habit, that though 
he can raise his hand, yet he does it in a very stiff and awkward w^ay. 
The instructor whose arm is less fettered, may assist him in gradually 
loosening the bonds, though probably he will never get wholly free 
from them. According to Dr. \Vhately’s system, the learner would be 
advised to make a desperate struggle to burst the cords at once. 
This would frequently produce strange ludicrous postures, without 
proving successful at last. c 

But it is unnecessary to dw^cll longer on tliis point, since Dr. W. 
continues thus : 

Thirdly and lastly j waiving botli the above objections, if a i)erson could thus 
learn to read and speak, as it were, by iiotc, with tlie same fluency and accuracy 
as are attainable in the case ol' singing, still ibe desired object of a perfectly 
natural, as well as correct elocution, would ne\er be in this way attained. 

This would be true, if, as he supposes, the reader’s attention must 
neci'ssarily continue to be fixed on bis voice. It must, indeed, be 
fixed in some measure on it, wdien the student is commencing the 
application of the system ; but when he becomes tolerably well used 
to it, he will be able to follow the notation, as it were, unconsciously; 
and instead of its preventing him from fixing his mind on the meaning, 
it w'ill instantaneously suggest the most certain and forcible manner of 
conveying that meaning to the minds of bis hearers. Habit* will 
render the marks of the inflection, &c. no more an interruption to the 
reader, than punctuation is found to be. The marks in the one case 
assist to distinguish the meaning ; tlie marks in the other determine 
the meaning with still greater precision, and at the same time show 
how to convey that meaning to the hearers with clearness and 
force. 

The learnul Principal asserts, that the artificial system of instruc- 
tion has utterly failed. On the contrary, it may be truly affirmed 
that it has not yet come to a fair trial. Though thirty years have 
ela])sed since Walker suggested it, yet little is known of it even now 
at the public schools. Without any disparagement of the learned 
superintendents of those establishments, it may with truth be asserted, 
that they luive not troubled themselves with the sy^stem in question. 
The only inflections with which they intermeddle, are those of nouns 
and verbs, ike. not those of the voice. Tlie general style of delivery 
w^hich prevails with them is measured, sonorous, and declamatory, 
applied with little variation to all subjects, and is often furtlier dis- 
tinguished by terminating each sentence, especially if there is an 
intention of being very impressive, with an upward jerk of the voice. 
Such a manner may be to some cars exceedingly harmonious and 
dignified ; but it is utterly at variance with Walker’s systeAi, and can 
never arise out of it. Neither can this system, if properly under- 
stood, give birth, as Dr. W. supposes, to “ a modulated whine or a 
pompous spout.” If su6h intolerable modes are the result of any 
instruction at all, it must have been received from actors very 
inferior rate, of the old ti turn ti school ; certainly not the school of 
Garrick. Walker’s system has hitherto lijeen confined to private 
tuition and to private schools ; but, as far as my limited observation 
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lias extended, it has been followed with considerable success. If it 
were proper to mention names, several individuals might be specified 
m and near London, highly distinguished as elegant and impressive 
readers and preachers. And if they are eqnallccf by some others wlio 
have received a public education, this equality will, in many eases, be 
found to have been produced by irrfstrubtion derived neitlur from 
school nor college, but from private tuition at some su])se([uent 
period, not unfrequently after ordination. 

It is imjiortant to he renjarked, that tlic notation of the inflections, 
so useful for correcting various faults in delivery, may render iieculiar 
service to the student who wishes to proceed upon Dr. Whately’s 
system. The ingenious author admits that tlie learner 

Will be blamed for using a colloquial deliveiy ; and the censure will very likelv 
be, as far as relates to bis earliest elforts, not wholly undeserved ; for his maimer 
Will probably at fust too much resemble that of eoiivcrsatioii. — Pp. 318. 

By attentively listening to the voice at such times, this colloquial 
manner will be Ibund to arise from giving to tlie enqdiatic words nor 
the siinjde or downward inflection, but the circumflex, which will 
always convey an oblirjue ineanirig, one that implies something more 
than the 'words express. The “ intelligent friend” might mark such 
words with the projier notation; and, at the next delivery, the adoption 
of the suggested simple inflection would convey a serious and pro])erly 
impressive meaning ; whereas before, the colloquial circumflex excited 
some degree of risibility, in a place where such a feeling must certainly 
be dc])reeated. It is almost superfluous to reinark, lliat two f>r tlirec 
passages so delivered in a sermon, will be fixed in the recollection ui' 
the majority of ordinary hearers, to tlie exclusion of all the valuable 
remarks, and leave an impression very unfavonrable towards the 
preacher, and very detrimental to the ellieieney of his ministry. 

In one department of clerical delivery, Dr. Whalely admits that 
some kind of instruction may be useful : — 

It should bo observed (he says) that in the reading of the Liturgy es])ecially, 
so many gross faults arc become quite familiar to many, fioin what they are 
accustomed to bear, if not from their own practice, as to render it peculiaily 
difficult to unlearn or even detect them; and as an aid towauls the exjiosine of 
such faults, there may be great advantage in studying Sliefidan’s observations 
and directions respecting the deli\ery of it; ])rovided care be taken, in praviicc, 
to keep clear of his faulty jirinciple, by withdrawing the attention from the sound 
of the voice, as carefully as ho recommends it to be directed to that point. 

That this principle is not faulty wdien applied to the correction of 
long fixed erroneous habits of reading, has, it is hoped, already been 
shown ; and if Sheridan had been successful in describing precisely 
bow the voice ought to be regulated, his work would still have 
deserved to be recommended to the use of the Clergy. But being 
unacquainted with that accurate method of distinguishing the inflec- 
tions which was afterwards introduced by Walker, Sheridan’s direc- 
tions respecting enqihasis are vague and useless. Consequently his 
u^ork is superseded by more recent publications, in w^hich the new 
system of notation has been adopted. Written directions for the 
reading of the Liturgy may certainly be useful : such, for example, as. 
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the Appendix to Smart’s work on Eloctition, or Howlett’s “ Instruc- 
tions,” &c., which latter publication is inserted by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in his list of books recommended by him to candidates for 
Holy Orders.’'* 

It must however be admitted, that much more benefit may be 
derived from a good oral instructor, than from the best written 
directions. But such a one is seldom to be met with, except in 
London ; and> therefore, is not within reach of the greater part of 
young clergymen, who commonly begin their pastoral labours in the 
country. In such situations the “ intelligent friend,” to whom Dr. W. 
allow^s his learners to apply, will rarely be found. In a few years 
their manner of reading and preaching becomes fixed, and incapable 
of alteration. Besides, as they are frequently engaged in classical 
tuition, which often includes instruction in elocution, it is generally 
found that those who teach are not fond of being taught, and arc ill- 
disposed to receive hints on the subject of delivery from any |^iend 
however intelligent. If instruction, therefore, is to be given at all, 
it should be given at an earlier age, during the course of education 
both at school and college; at a period of life when the ear is (juick 
in perceiving the distinctions of sounds, and the voice has little diffi- 
culty in acquiring them, and when, moreover, instruction may be 
enforced by authority. The necessity for such instruction is pressing : 
without it, a mannerism in reading wdll inevitably result from the 
hurried repetition of grammar-rules and other school-lessons, from 
the rapid reading which is adoi^ted to save time, and from the ear’s 
being accustomed to the measured cadence of Greek and Latin 
poetry. Unless this cantus dicendi be frequently corrected by a judi- 
cious instructor, to expect that at a more advanced period it should 
be tuned into any thing like the natural extemporaneous manner, 
merely by Dr. Whately’s rule of “ fixing the mind earnestly on 
the meaning of whal is to be delivered,” is to expect an utter 
impossibility. 

On the subject of action,” Dr. Whately observes, in conformity 
with the principles maintained throughout his book, that 

No care should in any case be taken to use graceful or appropriate action ; which, 
if not perfectly unsiudied, will always be intolerable. — Pp. 351. 

But he admits,— 

If any one finds himself naturally and spontaneously led to use, in speaking, a 
moderate degree of action, which he finds from the observation of otliors not to 
be ungraceful or inappropriate, there is no reason that he should study to repress 
this tendency. 

His concluding remark appears to be novel. He says, that 
action should always precede the word. The general rule hitherto 
has been, that if should accompany it. Probably the idle should 
vary according to circumstances : when the action is intended merely 
to add force to the word, it should accompany the w'ord ; but when 
action is employed to difect the eyes of the hearers to some object, 
then it should precede, A. 

• Another work on the same subject is mentioned In the list, but it is merely a re- 
' publication of part of Slicridan's book. ^ ^ 
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SOCIETY FOR I’ROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


BARKING DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

This Committee notice, wirii feel- 
ings of gratitude and satisfaction, that 
their funds have experienced no ma- 
terial diminution since tlie last audit. 
I’he amount received for books sold is 
sometliiiig less than that of last year, 
but the value of the stock in liand 
is pi’ojiortionably larger, 'fhe Com- 
mitteai however, feel satisfied that tlie 
great importance oF their cause is 
very generally acknowledged in the 
Deanery ; in proof of which they beg 
to lay before the Anniversary Meeting 
a statement of the sums contributed in 
this district for the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge; viz. 71/. 8.s. by mem- 
bers of the Society; 1)9/. 36. G^/. by 
members of the Committee ; G/. 1 d®. 2\(L 
for books direct from the Society; and 
G7/. 1 16. Gtr/. for books supplied through 
the Committee, making a total of 
244/. 17 a'. 2^^/., besides a few contribu- 
tions to the Native Schools in India. 
The surplus remaining in the Trea- 
surer’s hands over the expenditure of 
the (ommitteo, has been remitted to 
the Parent Institution, in promotion 
of its general designs at home and 
abroad. 

The means which the contributors 
in the District have placed at the dis- 
])osal of the Committee, have been em- 
ployed in promoting (.’liristian know- 
ledge in this po])ulous neighbourhood 
in such ways, as, in the opinion of the 
Committee, would be most likely to 
meet tlie necessities of the poor, and 
to contribute to their present comforts 
and future happiness. 

The Committee’s Shirps, established 
about twotycars ago, for the sale of 
books to the poor and to members, at 
the reduced jirices of the Society, and 
to non-members at a small increase 
upon that price, have fully realised 
the expectations of your Committee. 
Some additional expenditure is caused 
by tills arrangement, in the remiinc- 
vatiox^ made to the shopkeepers for 


their trouble; but the Committee fed 
assured that tlie members and con- 
tributors will not con.sider this expense 
as uselessly incurred, wht'ii they are 
informed tliat the facility afforded by 
these shops for procuring the books on 
the Society’s Catalogue has been the 
means of incriTTsing tlie dissemination 
of the Scriptures, of the Liturgy, and 
of sound works on the CJiristian reli- 
gion, doctrine, and practice. 

The distribution of books tbroiigb 
the Barking Committee, during the 
last year, was as follows; \iz. Bibles, 
157 ; 'restnmonts, 97 ; Common- 
Prayers, 428 ; Bound Books and 
Tracts, 1121. 

The Lending Inhrarics in the dis- 
trict ajipcar to be duly appreciated by 
those for whose benefit tliey were ori- 
ginally formed, constant a])])]ications 
arc made for the use of tbc books, and 
instances have occurred uliere tlm- 
perusal of them has been attended by 
the hajipiest effects. Since the last 
Report, an additional Library has been 
cstabli.slied in the parish of Barking, 
for the use of the poor living in (Ireat 
Ilford, and additions have been made 
to one or two others. Tlii’ Committee 
cannot dismiss this part of their R(‘- 
port, without calling the attention of 
the Anniversary Meeting to the great 
utility of Lending Libraries, in refe- 
rence to that numerous, and therefore 
important, portion of the community — 
the labouring classes. In our National 
Schools wo teach the children of our 
poor to read, and we bring them up 
in habits of piety, decency, and order; 
tliat they may adhere to tliose habits, 
and, with the blessing of God, turn 
the instruction which they have re- 
ceived to good account, when removed 
from our immediate inspection, is a 
point deserving our serious coijside- 
ration; your Committee conceive that 
the information contained in the 
Lending Libraries will materially con- 
tribute to this end. 

Passing on from Ihc immediato 
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objects of tins District Society, tlio 
Committee feel peculiar pleasure in 
alluding to the gratifying accounts of 
the state of education, in the principles 
of the Established Church, within this 
county. Throughout the county, tliere 
are 295 Schools, in which *22,2 f7 
children are receiving instniction, on 
the National System, in the doctrines 
and duties of ‘the Gospel. In the 
Barking Deanery, comprising seven- 
teen parishes, there are sixteen Schools, 
in which 2538 poor children are thus 
instructed. Whilst, in our Schools, 
the children are trained up to be 
worthy and useful members of the 
community, and prepared to receive 
ministerial instructions ; that they may 
not, when grown up to maturity, 
“perish for lack of knowledge;” or, 
as is too often the case, be induced, 
for w'ant of suitable accommodation, 
to stray from the fold in which they 
have been brought up, >ouv Com- 
mittee rejoice at the successful issue 
of the efforts made in this neighbour- 
liood for procuring the creel ion of 
additional Churches. In the populous 
and extensive parishes of Barking, 
W^est Ham, and Walthamstow, w^e* 
may liope soon to see these sacred 
edifices rising to the glory of God, 
and the advancement of the eternal 
interests of our fellow-creatures. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, beg 
to call the attention of tins Meeting 
and the public, to the labours of the 
Venerable Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. It is instrumental 
in promoting that knowledge in every 
quarter of the globe, and all sorts and 
conditions of men rfire assisted by its 
benevolent endeavour#. It inculcates 
lessons of piety and morality in the 
infant mind; it unfolds the truths of 
the Gospel to those by whom they are 
still unknown, or recals them to the 
recollection of those by whom they 
have been heard and neglected. With 
such important objects in view, the 
Committee rely upon the cordial and 
continued support of this wealthy dis- 
trict, and confidently ask the assistance 
and co-operation of those to whom 


God given abundance, and who 
may not be already associated witli 
them in this pious and charitable work. 
The design, assuredly, deserves a gene- 
ral co-operation. Let us then arise 
and be doing, and the Lord be with us. 


PLYMOUTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

On Wednesday, August 27, being 
the eighth anniversary of the Ply- 
mouth District of this Society, the 
Committee and friends of the insti- 
tutioii met at the (Jiuldhall, at ten 
o’clock in the morning; and from 
thence, accompanied by the Mayor, 
Justice, and other members of the 
Corporation, proceeded to St. ^Vndrew’s 
Church, where Divine Service was 
performed, and an a])pro])riate sermon 
was preached by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, from Uoni. x. 18, 
“ Yes, verily, their sound went into 
all the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world.” After the 
seimon, a collection was made in aid 
of the funds. The attendance of the 
children of the several schools supplied 
W'ith books by the Society, rendered 
the occasion additionally interesting. 
At one o’clock, a most respectably 
attended jmblic meeting was held at 
the Royal Hotel, when prayers having 
been read, the chair w\as taken by 
Richard Rosdew', Esq.; and the Rev. 
R. Lampen, Secretary, read the Com- 
mittee’s Report, which gjive a most 
gratifying account of the progress of 
the Society. The sale of its books 
since the year 1825, had rapidly in- 
creased each year, and w'as now greater 
than could have been anticipated. 
Tlie Report alluded to the donation of 
50/. by the late J. Pridham, Esq. and 
spoke of that gentleman in the most 
honourable terms. It also noticed the 
death’ of the chairman of last year, 
Admiral Bedford, and paid a just tri- 
bute to his memory, 'riie Report was 
followed by some able sjieeches in 
support of the Society. 

A District Committee of this Society 
has lately been formed at Devonport. 



SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF Till: GOSPEL. 
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In reporting the progress of the last 
year’s proceedings, the Barking I )istrict 
Committee of the Society for tlie Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, congratulate the friends of the 
Institution on the satisfactory account 
of the operations of tlie Soeft'ty, as 
detailed in the last Report, and on the 
progressive increase of the funds placed 
at its disposal in fiirtlierance of its 
hencn olent designs. 

In the Barking District, your Com- 
mittee obsene with satisfaction and 
thankfulness, tliat the cause of the 
Sijciety has met with verv general sup- 
port, the subscriptions and donations 
for the })ast year amount ing to 110/. 
O.V. 7</. and the collections, after the 
triennial sermons in tlie Churches of 
Barking, AVoodford, and Little Ilford, 
and tlie Cliap(‘]s of Leytonstone and 
Great Ilford, amounting to 80/. lll.v. Id. 
making a total of IDG/. 18s. Hd. contri- 
buted by this District in furtlierance 
of the important objects of a Society 


established for the grand purpose of 
disseminating the prineiple.s of ('hris- 
tiahiity* and promoting the advance- 
ment of pure religion in distant and 
unenlightened quarters of the globe. 

llic most gratifying and interesting 
accounts continue to be received by 
the Society from its labourers in distant 
regions, encouraging them to proceed, 
imwtariedly, in our labour of love. It 
is our pro\'ince, i#is our high privilege, 
to plant and to water, and (Jod, in the 
sure word of prophecy, has promised 
to give the increase. On this sure 
word of prophecy our labovirs are 
founded; W(*, therefore, contidently 
appeal to every sincere Christian for 
cordial and liberal support in our 
bumble but earnest endeavours to 
spread the truths of salvation, and to 
hasten the rising of that glorious day, 
when “the desert shall blossom as the 
rose,” and God’s “ laws shall be known 
on earth, his saving health among all 
nations.” 


SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
Ureter District Committee. 


On the 11th of September, the An- 
niversary Meeting of these Committees 
took place. After Divine Service in 
the Cathedral, and a sermon by Dr. 
G. B.A,rnes, late Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay, a collection was made at the 
doors of the Cathedral, amounting to 
lOo/. Rv. 4^/. Having adjourned to 
the Guildhall, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese took the chair, and after a few 
preliminary observations, read the 
Twelfth Annual Rejiort. 

The Rejiort slated that the total 
number of books, tracts, and ])apers, 
issued durii^ the last year, is 1 ,0.'i6,06C, 
being an increase on the preceding 
\ear of 194,31 1 ; — the books, &c. bear- 
ing the following respective projior- 
tions : — Bibles, 8,532 — increase, 
3,036 ; — Testaments and Psalters, 
80,2 16 — increase, 4,699 ; — Common 
Prayer-Books, 153,421 — increase, 
6,753; — other bound books, 106,552 — 
iucrea»e, 14,755; — small tracts, half- 


bound, 1,061,315 — increase, 130,471; 
— books and papers, 196,000 — in- 
crease, 34,000; — an increased sale 
having been paiticularly oliservable in 
the districts of Plyinontli, Barnstaple, 
Bodmin, and Launceston. In money, 
tlic follow ing disposition of the funds 
of the Dioc(‘san Committee bad taken 
place: — 1,500/. towards the establish- 
ment and support of Native Schools 
in India; 3.250/. East India Mission; 
300/. part vote of credit to Bishop of 
Calcutta; ditto, Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
45/. ; ditto, Bislio]) of Barbados, 
344/. 1 tv. (>d . ; Episcopalian Schools 
in the Highlands* of Scotland, 100/.; 
allowances to Society's Missionaries 
and School-Masters in the Scilly Isles, 
478/. 15». 3rf. The total expenses of 
the year amount to 68,540/. 2a’.- 2^. 
being an increase on tlie jireceding of 
nearly 2,000/. The Diocesan Com- 
mittee have given 50/. and the Bodmin 
Committee twelve guineas, as free 
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donations, towards the general i)iir- 
poscs of the Society ; and a new Com- 
mittee has just been instituted at 
Devonport. A Branch Depository has 
been established at Teignmouth, and 
:U/. 6s. \\d. collected at t^e two 
Churches, besides several new subscrip- 
tions and donations in aid of the neces- 
sary additional expenses. Two Pounds 
in books and tracts have been granted 
in aid of a National School atStaverton, 
and a donation of books rccpiired by 
the Central School to the value of 
1 21 . 1 Is. Parochial Lending Libraries, 


in Addition to those fonnerly announced, 
have been established at Milton Dame- 
rel, Cookworthy, Bucklaiul Brewer, 
Gwennap, Manaccan, St. Anthony, 
Totnes, Cliittlehampton, Biilkworthy, 
Shobrooke, Langtree, Allhallows on 
the Walls, St. David, and St. Sid well’s, 
and that at Mylor has been conside- 
rably augmented ; and the Report con- 
cludes with expressing the hoj)e that 
througn the blessing of Jh-ovidence, 
the increase of Christian knowledge 
wdll lead to that happier result, the 
increase of Christian practice.'" 


LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EARLY EDUCA'ITON 
OF THE CHILDREN OF NEGROES. 


Three years have now elapsed since 
the formation of this Society. At that 
period, though aware of the magnitude 
and difficulty of the undertaking, the 
Society had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of two important grounds of en- 
couragement, from which, under the 
Divine blessing, they anticipate in- 
creasing and ultimate success — the 
one, the ardent desire for instructioi) 
manifested by the negro and free chil- 
dren of colour* — the other, the readi- 
ness of many of tbe clergy and resident 
proprietors to give their co-operation 
and support to every well -organized 
scheme for the improvement of the 
negrties. 

In the large and important island of 
Jamaica, containing 400,000 negi*o 
and coloured inhabitants, not more 
than 75,000 are receiving any instruc- 
tion from the united efforts of various 
societies of Cbri^iiaiis. There are, 
therefore, no less than 325,000 persons 
in this island alone, in a state of entire 
ignorance, claiming our sympatliy and 
our exertions. Since the last Report, 


* An interesting anecdote, confirming 
tills assertion, was communicated to our 
Society by the Bishop, of Jamaica. A poor 
little ncgio was employed to carry salt fish 
from the sea coast to the interior, and to 
n^Ieet half-way another boy, who brought 
in return yarns and other produ\.e. After 
having e.\changcd their loads, the boy 
Iroih' the coast, who eryoyed the advan- 
tages of instruction, used to devote the 
night to teaching his less fortunate com- 
‘ panion. 


the Auxiliary Association of Ladies, 
in the parish of St. Elizabeth, have sm - 
ceeded in forming schools in the neigh- 
hoiirhood of New Carmel. We will 
add, merely^, that tbe Branch Asso- 
ciation is also contemplating the estab- 
lislmient of schools in Carpenter’s 
Mountains, in the immediate vicinity 
of the lady of the .\ttorney-General, 
wlio has taken a kind and active in- 
terest in the cause. 

The annual grant of 50/. tderling to 
the parish of St. Thomas-in-thc-llast, 
is, at present, employed in supjiorting 
a Cateehist in the district of Port 
Moraiit, hy which means religious in- 
struction is given to 220 negro chil- 
dren, and to fifteen adults, on six 
different estate's, also to tw'o schools of 
free children of colour, containing fifty- 
three scholars. Of llic negro children, 
fifty arc not only catecliisecl, hut taught 
to read. This extensive parish has 
within itself a Branch Association of 
the “ Incorporated Society for the 
Conversion and Reliy,i()us Instruction 
and Education of Negro Slaves,” and 
it is in connexion wdth that Society 
that this is enabled to accomplish whal 
has been stated. 

From the parish of Portland the 
most grateful acknowled4>nents have 
been received of the sum voted to the 
assistance of the Maroons, who, as was 
stated in our last Report, were erecting 
for themselves a chapel and school- 
house. The clergyman of that parish 
made a pressing request, some months 
ago, for'a supply of elementary books, 
the want of which, he stated, alosie pre- 
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vented his opening a Sunday-schooJ for 
slaves. Books for this purpose were im- 
' mediately forwarded, and the sum of 
25/. has since been jilaced in the hands 
of our Branch Association for the pur- 
poses of education ; and it is our intci^’ 
tion henceforth to make all grants to 
the Island of Jamaica through the 
same channel. 

A variety of testimonies to the use- 
fulness of the Moravian Missionaries, 
and especially to the importance of 
the recent establishment at New Car- 
mel, and its great need of suj)port, have 
induced the Committee to vote a grant 
to its Schools, and the acknowledg- 
ments received from the Branch As- 
sociation liave been highly satisfac- 
tory. 

The Committee have peculiar plea- 
sure in recording an instance in which 
die Society has been the means of in- 
troducing religious instruction, upon 
the estate of a gentleman resident in 

this country, Mrs. having seen 

a Report of our Society, was led to 
hope, that through its iiistruincutality 
she might be enabled to accom])lisli 
this object, which had long been near 
her heart. She procured an intro- 
duction to the Committee, and was 
promised every assistance in the pro- 
secution of her work. She immedi- 
ately opened a correspondence with 
the clergyman of the ])arisli where the 
estate is situated, and also ^\ith the 
resident agent, who entered w^armly 
into her views, and the consequence 
has been, that all the eliildreii on the 
Prospect estate, about forty in number, 
are now receiving instruction from a 
catechist, whose stipend for the present 
year is ])aid by the Bishop, and who is 
under the supcrinteiideiice of llic cler- 
g)'man. 

We now precced to the Island of 
Antigua, where the first object claiming 
our notice is the Infant School at English 
Harbour, under the patronage of Lady 
Boss. This school, wt arc hap])y to 
state, lias a^so received the jiatroiiage 
of the Bishop of Barbados, who, on 
visiting it in May, 1827, expressed 
himself much pleased wdth wliat he 
^aw', and has since liberally ottered to 
allot GO/, per annum out of t]ic fund 
placed at Ills Lordship’s disposal, by the 
“ Incorporated Society,” to -;jay the 
salary of the master and his daughter, 
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and besides this to provide a suitable 
school-house. 

It had been the earnest wish of the 
benevolent patroness of the school to 
clothe all the children, about one hun- 
dred in number ; but notwithstanding 
tlje assistance rendered by the Bishop, 
and the subscriptions in the island, tlie 
ftuids wx're found inadequate to meet 
that expense, and it was with much 
difficulty that a few of the most desti- 
tute were thus supplied. The school 
is now held in a commodious house, 
provided by the Bisliop and Archdea- 
con. The Brarvih School, at Indian 
Creek, has also been visited by the 
Bishop, and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The salary of the mistress is 
paid entirely by our Society. 

“ The Female Refuge Society,” for 
destitute free children of colour, is so 
admirably conducted, and its claims 
arc so pressing, that the Committee are 
anxious to make an annual grant, os 
long as their funds may pern^t, but no 
further assistance has yet been afforded 
to it. It is under the patronage of 
Lady Ross, who, after visiting it, ex- 
pressed her conviction that “ tlie neat, 
mod(*st, and orderly appearance of tlie 
children gave sufficient evidence of its 
utility.” Iliis establishment necessa- 
rily involves considerable expense, be- 
cause from its nature it requires that 
the children should receive hoard and 
clothing. The strictest economy is 
used in the expeiiditiuo, and wt‘ coii- 
fldently hope that the friends of religion 
and virtue in England w ill not sutfer 
such an institution to languish for w'ant 
of pupjjort, but will enable its immedi- 
ate benefactors to cklcnd their labours 
by iiicroasiug tlilft munber of children 
under their care. 

Ill the Mand of St. Christopher, an 
excellent institution of a similar nature, 
recently established uudei* the patro- 
nage of Mrs. Maxwell, the lady of the 
governor of the island, has received 
considerable support. Its last Report 
states that the children have been 
carefully instructed in reading, writing, 
.ivithmetic, needle-work, and useful 
domestic employments, under the su- 
periii ten (fence of a committee of ladies, 
assisted by a matron resident in lh% 
Asylum. We are further assured 
“ that the attention thus devoted to 
them has been amply repaid by their* 
4 « 
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improvement ; and that in the acquire- 
ment of industrious habits and in their 
general demeanour, they give the 
fairest promise of future reputable life.” 

In*the Island of MonseiTat the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries are zealously en- 
gaged in carrying on the work'whi<(h 
it is our object to promote, and the 
Committee have had much satisfaction 
in sending assi^ance lo one of their 
schools. 

In Demcrara, the Rev. Mr. S , 

Rector of the parish of St. Mary’s, has 
been very successful in his clerical 
capacity, and in the .establishment of 
schools. The result has surpassed his 
expectations, but his funds are too 
limited to provid^ a suiiicicnt number 
of teachers. Having seen a Report of 
the Ladies’ Society, he was induced to 
apply, through a friend, for assistance, 
which has been granted. 

The Committee have also received 
an application on behalf of the schools 
under the* care of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries. 

The “ Incorporated Society ” having 
strongly recommended to the notice of 
the Committee the earnest appeal of 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, in behali 
of the negroes in the Bennudas, they 
felt themselves called upon to promote, 
as for as lay in their power, a plan 
which had for its object the support of 
schools, among a population peculiarly 
destitute. Several schools had already 
been formed, but owing to the very 
limited state of their funds they were 
unable to accomplish much. They, 
nevertheless, keep up the desire for in- 
struction ; many of them are iiistm- 
mciils of much good, and his Lordship 
was, therefore, unwilling to give them 
up without an eflbrt to obtain the 
means of their continuance. 

The Bishop of Jamaica having fa- 
voured the Committee with an inter- 
view, communicated much interesting 


an(^ satisfactory information respecting 
the present state of education in his 
diocese. In consequence, however, of 
the many engagements in which the 
Society is at present involved, and the 
limited and precarious state of their 
funds, the Committee were able to con- 
tribute only a small sum tow'ards the 
salary of two masters and mistresses, 
sent out by his Lordship to Kingston 
and Spanish Town : they cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from expressing their sin- 
cere hope that this new opening may 
be the means of strengthening the in- 
terests of the Society in Jamaica, and 
prove the means of carrying into effect 
still further plans of usefulness in fa^ 
voiir of the negro population. 

The Committee cannot conclude 
without renewing their humble and 
heartfelt expression of gratitude to that 
Divine Providence which has continued 
to bless Ihe exertions of the Society ; 
in the fervent hope that they will bo 
further supported in their earnest en- 
deavours to advance a cause so interest- 
ing to humanity. The friends of that 
cause will, they trust, feel the urgent 
necessity of affording to the Society 
increased means for its more extensive 
promotion, and will sec, in wdiat has 
already been effected, a sure pledge of 
future success, and a security that 
their liberality will not be exercised 
ill vain. 

The Report is followed by the first 
annual Report of the J ainaica Branch 
Association, of wdiich the contents are 
no less satisfactory. Some interesting 
particulars are also subjoined, in nine 
appendices. 

Subscriptions arc received by Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. Strand ; by Messrs. 
Hoare, Barnets, Hoare, and Co, Lom- 
bard Street; by Messrs. Hoare, Fleet 
Street; by Messrs. Hatcliard, Picca- 
dilly; and by Mr. Nisbet, Berners 
Street, Oxford-Street. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Two letters oh the sub- 
feet of the Catholic Question have 
been addressed to the Protestant mem- 
ber of the United Kingdom by one 
of our most esteemed nobles (Lord 


Kenyon), equally worthy of notice for 
the truths which they inculcate, and 
for the force of argument with whicli 
these a];c pressed on tlie attention of 
the public. They have produced a 
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reply from the Duke of Newcastle, 
likewise exj)ro8sive of the purest 'Pro- 
testant principles, and, in some degree, 
affording a pledge that our aristocracy 
will prove firm in their defence of the 
national religion. 

At this period, when it appears 
nearly certain that our legislature will, 
ill the next session of Parliament, 
come to some determination whether 
Ireland shall, for tlie future, kecome a 
Popish or remain a Protestant country, 
it may well be deemed advisable to 
call upon the Protest^int part of the 
empire to come forward boldly, and 
give evidence whether they will “ de- 
fend or abandon their religion as a 
part of the British constitution;” if 
they will support their King in his 
conscientious adherence to his coro- 
nation oath, or quietly snlFer him to 
be insulted and threatened by a hand- 
ful of furious and interested dema- 
gogues, who have clearly sliewn that 
they would not scru])le to proceed 
any lengths in order to enforce its 
violation. If the latter is the path 
chosen by the British empire, wc have 
no hesitation in saying that it at once 
resigns its rank in tlie scale of nations, 
for it will have become careless of the 
great privilege conferred upon it by 
the Almighty, in bestowing on it the 
care of preserving the Christian religion 
in its purity, and by so doing, the 
country will have forfeited tlie tenure 
by which she receives so many bless- 
ings in his providential dealings^ with 
mankind. . A single glance at the 
national history will siiflice to shew 
that her powc^r and influence abroad, 
and tranquillity and j)ros})ei ity at 
home, have invariably increased and 
diminished according to the disposition 
evinced by the existing govenmieiit to 
preserve the purity of Protestantism, 
or to mingle with it and restore the 
errors and corruptions of Popery. 
How great the loss of honour and 
power which the kingdom sustained 
during tl^e reigns of Charles IT. and 
his unhappy brother, and what an 
immediate renovation was experienced 
by the fortunes of the empire In every 
branch of them after the Revolution 
of 1688! The same may be observed 
at every succeeding period, when the 
desire to give Roman Cntholics an 
influence in the legislature has per- 


vaded tlie administration; and with 
these warnings, it is presumptuously to 
tempt the wrath of God, if they should 
be admitted to a participation which 
they would speedily endeavour to ren- 
der a monopoly of power. 'J'he late 
flection for the county of Clare, as 
well as tlie preceding ones at AVatcr- 
ford and Armagh, have sullleiently 
proved the cytensivo powi‘r jiossosscd 
hy flic Popish hierarchy in Irt'land, 
leaving no room for a doubt that if 
the law permitted it, the whole num- 
ber of Irish representatives would, in 
the course of a few years, be chosen 
from among the followers of that 
Church; and having been early taught 
that the advancement of their peculiar 
system of religion, either hy force or 
fraud, is thcii first great duty in life, 
it is not possible that they should lose 
any opportunity of exalting it, and 
jmtting down its rival, thus entailing 
on the nation the nec(*ssity of another 
struggle to regain the benefits of the 
Reformation. 

Prance. — Great fears aie enter- 
tained respecting the vintage, in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of rain 
which has fallen tlirougliout the sum- 
mer, and there is but little o\poclatK)ii 
of the wine turning out good. The 
quantity of fruit is how'ever so large, 
that it is not jirobablc the price will 
rise considerahiy. Some disaf)point- 
ment has been experienced, by the 
silence of the English Government on 
a reduction of duties upon Prench 
wdnes and brandies, which the latter 
nation had hojicd would have been 
granted, on condition of a similar re- 
duction being made- in Prench duties, 
on certain descriptions of English 
manufactures. 

Pen' INSULA. — T he little lu-w^s which 
has arrived from Spain, is of a nature 
hy^ no means interesting; that from 
Portugal is of a very different descrip- 
tion. The British Govemment having 
resolved not to involve itself in the in- 
ternal affairs of Portugal, have ordered 
Captain Sartorius to salute Don JMi- 
gucl, and tlie other members of liis 
family, with the honours customarily 
paid te royalty. The request made by 
the British residents in Lisbon 4 iLud 
Oporto, that British ships of war may 
be stationed in each of those ports, has 
been refused on the same principle. 
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A qiian’el has taken place between the 
Queen Dowager and her son Don 
Miguel,’ which, although it originated 
in private motives, has already pro- 
duced a considerable effect on public 
inensiiros. The advifiiccnient of the 
Marejuises del Loul6 and de Chjjvcs to 
dukedoms, the former, because of life 
marriage with Don Miguel’s sister, 
the latter, on account of his opposition 
to the constilution, -i^ere earnestly 
pressed by the former, and as resolutely 
rejected by the latter, who accompa- 
nied his refusal with terms of severe 
reproach. The Queen’s disposition is 
not one formed to accjliiesce in disap- 
pointment, and her son, to deliver him- 
self from her interference, has removed 
with the Infantos to tlie Palace of 
Necessidada, and confined his mother 
to that of^Ajuda. The consequences 
are such as might have been antici- 
jiated; the anti-constitutionalists arc 
now divided into two parties, and as 
neither of them are deficient in vio- 
lence, and ability on one side is coun- 
teracted by authority on the other, 
much 'will probably bo added to the 
miseries of the country, before the 
])ower of either can be established. 

In the me.an time, the severely op- 
pressive measures pursued by Don 
Miguel towards the constitutionalists, 
continue to be followed up with great 
activity : the number of prisoners is 
daily augmented, many of whom are 
shipped off to the African forts and 
settlements, there to perish without 
hirther inquiry. The property of all 
emigrants, who have not received the 
royal permission to quit the country, is 
declared to be confiscated. Tlie de- 
pendants of Chaves, Vho, mortified by 
the neglect he has received from the 
son, and strongly attached to the 
mother, wishes to bring the Govern- 
ment of the, former into disgrace, in 
guerilla parties, plunder and lay waste 
the northern provinces, in the name 
of Don Miguel, who has been com- 
pelled to issue a proclamation, enjoin- 
ing these bands to lay down their arms, 
under pain of being immediately shot 
if taken by his troops. The towns of 
Coimbra and Oporto, where tha pnblic 
in favoiu* of Don Pedro was 
most strongly displayed, are bereft of 
almost every inhabitant of respect- 
ability. Of these, above eight hundred 


have reached this country to proceed 
to the Brazils, to seek there that peace 
and security denied them in their own 
country. 

We mentioned, last month, a fleet 
from the Brazils was expected to ar- 
rfve on tlie coast of Portugal. It put 
into Gibraltar, having the young Queen 
of Portugal on board. Tlie Com- 
mander had been instructed to convey 
her to yienna; but, when he learnt 
the actual state of affairs in Tnshon, 
he resolved to bring her to England. 
The news of this determination reached 
Don Miguel, by the arrival of the 
Duke of York steam packet in the 
Tagus : every measure short of actual 
embargo was employed to detain this 
vessel ; and finally she was obliged to 
sail without the customary papers. — 
The intent of the Portuguese govern- 
ment was to prevent, if possible, the 
new destination of the infant Queen 
being known to the British comman- 
dcj’s off’ the coast, and to employ the 
interval to intercejit her in the pas- 
sage : — in this they failed ; she arrived 
safely at Falmouth. 

A jiroclamation has been issued by 
Don Pedro, declaring Don Miguel to 
be the ])risoner of a faction, and forced 
to adopt the line of conduct he is pur- 
suing, by the dread of personal injury ; 
as he does not believe his brother to be 
either so irreligious or disloyal a man 
as to violate his oath to God, and his 
duty to his Sovereign, under any other 
circumstanc(?s ; and calling on all du- 
tiful and loyal Portuguese to take 
arms, with a view to liberate Don 
Miguel, and crush the faction by which 
he IS imprisoned. 

Russia and Turkey. — The capture 
of the fortress of Schumla has been 
contradicted ; and, according to all 
the accouitts received during the past 
month, the state of the war in Europe 
appears decidedly in favour of the 
Turks. The Russians are still before 
this important post ; but are not appa- 
rently gaining any great ^vantages 
over the garrison, who have proved 
their strength and resolution in many 
bloody and well-contested skirmishes ; 
whilst the detaining so large an army 
in an unhealthy situation, and where 
they are very imperfectly supplied 
with pro^sions, must be liable to 
destroy as many lives as could by 
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possibility be expended in an attempt 
to carry tlic place by a coup dc main, 
did the case admit of any hope of 
success. Nor are the Ejnpcror’s ope- 
rations against Vorno more successful ; 
though closely invested both by sejj 
and land, it still continues to make a 
determined resistance ; and orders have 
been dispatched to the Capitaiii Pacha, 
from Constantinople, to defend it to 
tlie last extremity. This beiag the 
case, it is improbable that the Russians 
will now attempt the passage of the 
Bolkan, as the cani])aign must be 
speedily drawing towards a close. But 
their reverses liave been more serious 
in another quarter. A large body of 
Turks crossed the Danube, near Cra- 
jora, and siiiprised the Russian ge- 
neral, Guismar, in his caiitonincnts, 
who was obliged to retire upon Sla- 
tina ; while Count Longneron, who 
liasteiicd to his assistance, only arrived 
in time to cover his retreat ; leaving 
to the conquerors a large quantity of 
ciittle, witli considerable magazines of 
provisions and ammnnition, and more 
than forty pieces of artillery. I'hey 
arc now supposed to be preparing for 
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an attack on Bucliarcst, which tlic 
inhabitants are evacuating; as the 
Turks carry all the population beyond 
the Danube, as if determined to make 
a desert of Wallachia. In a short 
time the fate of this province must be 
dcyiidcd; and, what(‘ver may be the 
result, its condition must be deplo- 
rable ; as the plague breaks out at 
intervals, and its raxages cannot fail 
of grcally increasing the miseries of 
war. European discijdine and tactics 
have, it appears, wrouglit little eliange 
in the Turkisli mode of warfare : but 
it is evident thoy,have in their service 
olHcors well versed in military affiiirs, 
and who know how to take ev ery ad- 
vantage of their own position, and tin* 
mistakes of tluur opponents. It is 
said, that the Einpert)!- begins to be 
desirous of 2)eace; and, under these 
circumsla)»ces, it is not surprising if 
such should be tlie case. 

The Grand Vizier has repaired to 
Adriano])lo, in bis way to Schumla, 
where he is to take the command ; and 
the Sultah is also ready to join the 
army: but in this he xvill be guided 
by circumstances. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Lambeth. — The New Church of St. Mary, in the Parish of Lambeth, has been con- 
secrated by the Lord Biahoji of Winchester, and opened for Divine Service, It is cal- 
culated to hold 2,000 persons. 

WoLVEUHAMPTON. — The first stone of a New Church has been laid at Wolverhampton 
by the Honourable and Very Reverend H. L. Hobart, D. D. Dean of Windsor and Wol- 
verhampton. The building will contain 2,300 sittings, 1,300 of which nill be free. A 
portion of the expense will be defrayed by siibscripiion of tlie inhabitants, and the re- 
maining part by His Majesty’s Coininissioners for building New Churclies, 


Chichester June 24, 

Exeter June 22, 


Name. 

Allen, Thomas Edward . . • 

Atkinson, Henry 

Blower, James 

Rrork, Willimn • • • 

B u r mester, Tj eorge 

Campbell, John Courtenay . 
Cox, Edward Bethcll • • • • • 
Dowling, John Coulter ••• 

Duffus, John 

Goodwin, John Bennett • • • i 

Grenfell, Algernon • 

Guille, Philip 

Haden, John Clarke . . . • . 
Harington, Edward Charles 


ORDINATIONS.— 1828. • 

Gloucester, • . . . • J une 22, Winchester July 1 3, 

Llandaff Sept. 21, Worcester ...... July 25, 

Salisbury June 22. 

DEACONS. 

Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 

St.John’s Camb. Exeter 

B. A. Magdalene Camb. Exeter 

..••••••• Lit. Llandaff 

B. A. Oueen’s , Oxf. Winchester 

• M.A. Balliol Oxf. Chichester 

B.A. University Oxf. Gloucester 

Christ Camb. Winchester 

• B. A. W »dham Oxf. Gloucester 

• •*••••.. B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Gloucester 

• .•■••••• B.A. Sidney Camb. Exeter 

M.A. University Oxf. Exeter 

B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Winchester 

B.A. Corpus Ciirisli Camb. Winchester 

B.A. Worcester Oxf. * Exeter 
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Name, 

Hart, John 

Harvey, WilHam Woodis B. A. 

Hone, Richard Brindley B.A. 

Hughes, Jenlcin ■. B« A. 

Irvine, Robert M.A. 

Kingdon, Samuel Nicholson .....r****** B/A. 

Landon, George I'. . B. A. 

Langdon, Gilbert Henry 

'Llewellyn, William Lit. 

Mayo, William B* A. 

Medley, John B.A. 

Alilliken, Richard# •••••••••••■••••••• B. A. 

Morgan, David Lit. 

Morgan, Theopliilus Lit. 

Morgan, Thomas Lit. 

Ncwland, Henry Garrett B.A. 

Parker, Samuel Hay. .. B.A. 

Parlby, John Hall .•••••••••••■•■•••.• B. A. 

Peck, Jasper B. A. 
Peel, Robert. •■•.••••••••• B. A. 

Ferry, Edw'ard B. A. 

Phelps, John B. A. 

Powell, Morgan Lit. 

Prevost, Sir George, Bart M.A. 

Prosser, Joseph Camplin Lit. 

Randall, James* M.A. 

Rawlings, Charles B.A. 

Reekes, Henry •* ••••.••• B. A. 

Rice, Francis William B. A. 

Roy, Edmund M.A. 

Sampson, Richard King B. A. 

Scott, George W illiam ••••••••«••••••■ B. A. 

Serrell, Henry Digby B. A. 

Sims, Courtliorpe M.D. 

Stroud, Joseph M.A. 

Tanner, J ames B. A. 

Thomas, Horatio James Lit. 

Thorne, Michael B. A. 

Victor, Henry Hasted B.A. 

Woodham, Thomas Fielder. B.A. 

Yonge, Frederick. ..... 4 .. ........... B. A. 

Young, Edward B.A. 

PRIESTS. 

Baker, Francis Edw7,rd 

Beath, Henry 

Booth, John 

Bbsanquet, George Henry 

Brookes, Thomas Morris 

Bussell, William John 

Cary, James Walter 

Davies, Thomas 

Evans, John 

Fulford, Francis 

Gardiner, William 

Gordon, Richard 

Gibson, Christopher Mends 

Griffith, Thomas 

Hall, William Cradock *..••• 

Hawtrey, Edward Craven ••••••... 

Hill, Richard Humfrey 

Howard, William 

.Hughes, WUliam 

Hull, Henry Y^illiam 


Degree, College. 
B.A. Exeter 
Queen’s 
Brasennose 
Jesus 


University. By Bishtp of 


Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 


Magdalen Hall Oxf. 
Trinity Carab. 

Worcester Oxf. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 

Magdalen Hall Oxf. 
■W^jdham Oxf. 
Trinity Dublin 


Corpus Christ! Camb. 

Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
0.\f. 


Pembroke 

University 

Trinity 

Trinity 

Worcester 

Queen’s 

Oriel 

Trinity 
Trinity 
Clare Hall 


Oxf. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Camb. 


Christ Church Oxf. 


Pembroke 

Jesus 

Trinity 

Queen’s 

Trinity 

Wadham 

Queen’s 

Lincoln 
Clare Hall 
Worcester 
Jesus 
Tiinity 


Oxf. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Cumb. 

Camb. 


B. A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 


St. Alban Hall Oxf. 


St. John’s Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Trinity Oxf. 

Queen’s Camb. 
Pembroke Oxf. 
M. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. 
Lit. 

Pembroke Camb. 
Fell, of Exeter Oxf. 


. B.A. 
. B.A. 
B. A. 
Lit. 
B. A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
M.A. 
B. A. 


Exeter 


Jesus 
Jesus 
Quecn^s 
King’s 
St. John’s 
S. C.L.New; 

B. A. Lincoln 
M.A. Oriel 


Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 


Exeter 
Exeter 
Gloucester 
Llandaff 
Winchester 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Winchester 
Llandaff 
Gloucester 
Exeter 
Chichester 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Chichester 
W orcester 
Exeter 
Salisbury 
Gloucester 
W’^orccster 
Salisbury 
Llandaff 
Gloucester 
Llandaff 
Winchester 
Exeter 
Cluchcster 
Gloucester 
Worcester 
Chichester 
Exeter 
\V inchester 
Chichester 
Llandaff 
Winchester 
Llandaff 
Exeter 
Chichester 
Winchester 
Exeter 
Winchester 

Chichester 

Chichester 

Worcester 

Salisbury 

Chichester 

Exeter 

Winchester 

Llandaff 

Winchester 

Exeter 

•Gloucester 

Llandaff 

Exeter 

Llandaff 

Chichester 

Winchester 

Salisbury 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Exeter 
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Name, Tiegrea, 

JenkinSf George Thomas Picton B. A. 

J crfanif James •••••«•••• B« A« 

JollandSf Charles B. A. 

Jones, Calvert Richard B. A. 

Kenyon, Bedford B. A. 

Livesay, George William . . . B. A. 

Moore, Arthur B. A» 

AJorgan, Robert B> A« 

Neville, Henry Walpole M. A. 

Neville, William Latimer B. A. 

North, Charles William B. A. 

Okes, Richard M. A. 

Pinnock, Henry B. A. 

Place, llarry Jordan B. A. 

Price, John Lit. 

Prosser, Evan Lit. 

Robert*^, Philip B. A. 

Scott, William B. A. 

Smith, Abel .... .. .... .... B. A. 

Smith, John Jennings B. A. 

St. Aubyn, William John B. A. 

Thomas, Evan Price Lit. 

Thomas, Richard Caddy S. C. L.! 

Vicary, Abraham Thomas Rogers B. A. 

Williams, Thomas Lit. 

Williamson, Frederic B. A. 

Woods, George Henry M. A. 

Yule, John Carslake Duncan B. A. 

Deacons, 56 — Priests, 48- 


, College. 
Pembroke 
W adham 
St. John's 
Oriel 


University. 

0\t 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 


St. Mary Hall Oxf. 
Clare Hall Caml 

UAiversity Oxf. 

Magdalen Oxfor 

Magdalene Camh 

Queen’s # Oxf. * 
St. John's Caml 

King’s Cainb 

St. Peter’s Camb 

Clare Hall Camb 


Jesus Camb. 

St. Peter’s Camb. 

Chiist Camb. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 
Downing Camb. 

.Exeter Oxf. 

Jesus Camb. 

Christ Church Oxf. 
Wiidham Oxf. 

Jesua Camb. 

—Total, 101. 


By Bishop of 

Gloucester 

Winchester 

Chichester 

Llandaff 

Exeter 

Winchester 

G loucestcr 

Winchester 

Chichester 

Winchester 

Chichester 

Winchester 

Exeter 

Llandaff 

Llanclaff 

Llandaff 

Worcester 

Chichester 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Exeter 

Llandaff 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Llandaff 

W’in Chester 

Chichester 

Exetei 


Name. 

Campbell, J. Courtenay 

Fayrcr, Joseph 

Glasse, A. R. 

Johnson, J 

Lloyd, P... 

Stanton, J 

1 hornton, W .J. 
Wrangham, G. W. . . 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Appoinhnent, 

Dom. Chapl. to the Duke of Argyll. 

, Mast, of Chard Grammar School. 

Dom. Chapl. to H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

. Dom. Chapl. to the Marquess of Hastings. 

, Dom. Chapl. to Viscount Melbourne. 

Dom. Chapl. to the Marquess of Northampton. 

, Dom. Chapl. to the Earl of Leven and Melville. 
Dom. Chapl. to the Duke of Montrose. 
PREFERMENTS. 

"^icjerment. County. Diocese. Pafrm 


Colpoys, M. North Waltham, R. 

Dallas, A Wonston, R. 


Name. Picferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Bcadon, Richard J. Holcombe Burnell, V, Devon. Exeter 

Colpoys, M North Waltham, R. Hants Winclieft. Bp. of Winchester. 

Dallas, A Wonston, R. Hants Winchesl.Bp. of Winchester. 

Dealtry, William . . Chancellorship of Diocese of Windiest. Bp. of Winchester. 

Furneaux, T St. Germains, P. C. Cornwall Exeter Dn.&Cns.of Windsor. 

Gibson, Arthur .. Chedworth, V. Gloucest. Gloucest. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 

Green, Henry •••• Upton Siiodbury, V. Woicest. W’orcest. Rev. H. Green. 

Haylon, John ..... Ryhope, P.C. Durham Durham R.Bishopwearmouth. 

Hobson, William . . Thurton, P. C. Norfolk Norwich SirT.B. Proctor, Bart. 

James, Edward .. Preb. in Cath. CIi. of Winchest.Bp. of Winchester. 

Lunn, FraAis • • C. } Somerset Bath SW.Hon.G.N.Grenville. 

Richardson, D. .. I j- Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham. 

Ripley, R Chestcr-le-Street, P. C. Durham Durham Lord Durham. 

Robinson, Thomas. Archdeaconry of Madras Calcutta Bp, of Calcutta. ^ 

Salter, John Iron Acton, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Christ Ch. Oxfl 

£ Barnhum St. Gregory, R. Y 

Tavel, G. F Barnfiam St. Martin, R. > Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton. 

( and Eiiston, R. 3 

Taylor, John .... St.Micli.-at-Thorn,Norw.P.C.NorfolkNorwich Ladf SuffieUl. 


Dealtry, William 
Furneaux, T. . • 
Gibson, Arthur 
Green, Henry . • 
Playton, John • . 
Hobson, William 
James, Edward 

Lunn, FraAis . 

Richardson, D. . 
Ripley, R 


Chancellorship of Dioce.se of 
St. Germains, P. C. Ci 

Chedworth, V. Gl 

Upton Siiodbury, V. W 

Ryhope, P. C. D 

Thurton, P. C. Ni 

Preb. in Cath. CIi. of 


( Butleigh, V. 
with Baltonsh 


► Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham. 
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Name. Preferment, County, Diocese, Patron. 

Warner, G. Lee .. St.Mary Breden, Canterbury V. Kent. Canterb. H. L. Warner, Esq. 
Wilkinson, John .. South Croxton, El. ‘ Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland. 
Wrangham, G. W. Thorpe Bassett, R. York York Archbishop of York. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

nv, ¥ w n ^ Fellow of Oriel College Oxford ' ** 

Churton, . . . . j Dom. ChapL to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Crofts, John •• ••{^is“atto!!strawless, { R* Marsham!* Esq. 

Davies, John Holy Trinity, Coventry, V. Warwick Lichfield The King. 


Davies, John _ 

Davies, Thomas . . WenVoe, R. Glamyrg. LlandaiF P. Britt, Esq. 

Diggle, Wadham .. Esher, R. Surrey Winchcst.IT. J. Pye, Esq. 

Ebdell, B. G Chilvcrs Coton, R. Warwick Lichfield Lord Chancellor. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

.Many thanks to our friend S. J.” of Devoiiport, and to our other friend at Exeter. 
“ J. B.’* near Leicester is not forgotten. 

“ Clerical Funds’* in our next. 

** A Constant Reader^s” difficulty shall, as far as we are able, be solved. ** 

“ B. B. P.” is under consideration. We hesitate about the paraphrase. 

To discover the intention of the Observations upon Eight Lectures, &c.” wc arc at 
a lossv They do not quite suit us. 

The omission mentioned by a Scotch Episcopalian” has not been our fault ; and 
altijbbgli we cannot at present attend to his other suggestion, yet it shall not be forgotten. 
** W.’* upon the Irisji Reformation Society in our next. 

** W. have heard from us long since, had it, been profitable for him. 

’Sit ERRATA. 

Page “ she would be surpassed,** read she would not be surpassed.^' 

068, 10, fior '* from,” read ** for.** 

506, B, for ** Protestant, Episcopal," read Protestant-Episcopal." 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Commission and consequent Duties af the Clergy : in a 
Series of Discourses^ preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in April, 1826, By Hugh .Iames Rose, B. D. of Trinity College, 
one of the Select Preachers for that Year, London Rivington, 
and Deighton Cambridge. 1828. pp. viii. 179. Price 8^. 6vo, 

Wk tliank Mr. Rose in the sincerity of gratitude, as entirely attached 
to the apostolic Church of England, for this his labour of love in the 
cause of the Church’s purity and zeal ; and reckon it, moreover, no 
trifling satisfaction, to have such an opportunity, as these pages will 
afford us, of freely recommending to our brethren in (he ministry the 
admirable sermons he has given to the world. They are worthy of a 
repeated and most attentive reading ; and if, by the purity and ele- 
gance of style in which they arc composed, they delight ; so, in the 
importance of the subject upon wliich they treat, in the dignified and 
solemn tone in which that subject is enforced, and, above all, in the 
true spirit of devoted attachment to his profession which they incul- 
cate, there is much to edify, much to instruct, much, every way, to 
be admired. Functions, high and holy as arc those which, of necessity 
and of right, belong unto the ministers of God, are, too often, it is 
feared, assumed unthinkingly and exercised improperly amongst us : 
and w'hetlier these sad errors may arise from want of due considera- 
tion, or from a more weak or more wicked perversion of the judgment, 
sad, in all cases, arc and must be, both in exjimplc and in individual 
operation, the effects of such an irreverent intruding into the chambers 
of the sanctuary. To guard against such sorrowful delinquencies in 
tltose to whom the oracles of God must be committed ; to assist in 
the redemption of our Church from the stigma of a blind and ground- 
less security, and from the party virulence of jedlous scctarists ; to 
urge onwards, with a firm and a successful hope, the younger members 
of the ministry ; and to lift up a warning ^voice against the blandish- 
ments of worldly learning, and a misplaced affection in the exercise^ of 
human reason, in a place whence, as from a living fountain of pure 
water, evangelical usefulness is expected to be drawn, objects 

which our author had in view, when he stood iq) in St. Churcli, 
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to do the unshrinking work of a faithful* and a zealous teacher. And 
faithfully and zealously liis w’ork has been accomplished. Few men 
could read his serious and affectionate appeals without deriving from 
them an inducement to a nobler vigilance, and an increase of earnest- 
ness in the cause of their religior^ niany, if not by all, there 

may be derived instruction of an useful kind on points where difficul- 
ties have seemed to ^settle, and information has been, perhaps, re- 
quired. Jlut to the younger Clergy, and ^.o those who are destined 
and are training in the course of academic learning for the holy office, 
these discourses are an invaluable source of Christian guidance and 
ministerial authority^ We were not of the number of those who heard 
the powerful testimonies of the preacher on behalf of watchfulness 
and diligence in the pastors of the floik ; but, we should think, there 
could be no one, who would go from the congregation without a sense 
of deficiency, whether as the aspirant for, or the possessor of, the calling, 
unless, indeed, his mind had been so grossly darkened by the clouds 
of error, or his heart so steeled against the softening influences of 
conviction, as to deserve the reprobation, which he could not fail to 
hear denounced against the awful inconsistencies and sinful sluggish- 
ness of ** the careless shepherd of the souls of his brethren.” We 
pray most heartily and most sincerely, that this good seed sown in what 
should be one of the vineyards of the Church, mny take deep root, 
and “bear fruit an hundred-fold to the honour and glory of God.” 

The subject is introduced by a calm and candid statement of the 
arguments in favour of a revelation, and of a •probability of a Chris- 
tian priesthood, togetlier with the mention of the benefits to be derived 
from the covenant and sacraments which they declare. This leads to 
the point in question, touching the ministerial office. 

Hence then at once arises the question, Wlio arc authorized to declare the 
terms of the Gospel Covenant, to otter these pledges, to state and to cx])lain the 
conditions, to excite men to an earnest desire for the blessing, an earnest desire 
to fulfil the conditions, and thus, finally convey the promised graces of the Sj)irit, 
to the Christian qualified to receive them? And who arc to carry the knowledge 
of the Gospel covenants to lands where its joyful sound has not yet been heard ; 
who are to be the messengers that shall pass with beautiful feet over the moun- 
tains, and descend into the gloomy vallies where the light hath never shone? — P. 12. 

The probability, that those, who were destined to enter into such 
an holy office, would receive an higher calling, than what reason would 
bestow, forms the subject of the latter part of the first sermon, (the 
text of which is frbm 1 Cor. iv, 1,) and which concludes with some- 
very sensible remarks upon the peculiar watch- word of the parties of 
the. day — that bug -bear, liberality. We cannot do better than quote 
thp words of Mr. Rose : 

Before we pai*t to-day, I am anxious to meet by anticipation an objection 
which is often made to the view wliich wc advocate. When wc look into the 
world, and see how many sects of Christians differ entirely from ourselves, and 
yet exliibit th« most sincere and earnest zeal for the promotion of our common 
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object, there is something very painful to the mind in passing any sentence 
of blame or censure upon them ; and assuredly, in these days, a proposition, 
which, like ours, as will anpear in my next discourse, tends to cast a shade on 
all the congregations of CiiriStians which reject an apostolical Ministry, will be 
received^with dislike and repugnance. For the plan of the present age is to 
admit that all men, however unfounded, h()wevet wild, and however extravagant 
their schemes, are equally right or equally likely to be so with ourselves — to fra- 
ternize with every class and every opinion— and by the aid of unmeaning and 
indefinite expressions, t8 give to falsehood and disordei, a participation in the 
blessings and the honour of order and truth. And this is termed charity, this is 
di^ified by the specious and imposing name of liberality, and tlie outcry is 
raised against all who dissent from the practice ! A superficial liberality — a 
false and hollow charity. For Christian charity is something higher, oh! far, 
far, higher than this. Tlie first of all things in the eye of»a Christian, is Truth. 
That is the jewel he seeks, the pearl of great price which he gives all his treasure 
to buy. That must be taught plainly, simply, and without fear of offence, 
and though with discretion, without fear of consequences, or of imputations. It 
can make no compromise with falsehood, it can invest her with no ray of its 
own divine splendour, but must proclaim eternal and irreconcilable v/ar with 
all that bears her name. But because it so wars against falsehood, so detests 
and so exposes it, docs it therefore detest those who are deceived, or feel any 
bitterness against those who arc in conscientious error ? God forbid. The 
Christian, while he regrets their error, and seeks to avert its evil effects on the 
cause of the Gospel, remembers ever that they who hold it are his brethren — 
the children of the same Father, with one hope and one home. lie beholds 
them with sincere and unaffected love, his earnest wish and desire is to reclaim 
them from error and to lead them into truth, and when all his efforts are vain, 
lie sees their defeat with regret, but without bitterness. He must still proclaim 
the truth, for that is a sacred duty to truth and its eternal fountain, the holy 
and everlasting God; he must still speak the language of condemnation to false- 
liood, but he still speaks the language of love and of kindness to those whoso 
opinions he condemns. He reverences the conscientious, and prays for the 
peiwersc. He looks forward to that day when truth shall shine forth and error 
be reproved, and while ho believes his own humble trust for acceptance in that day 
to rest on the sure and covenanted mercy of God, he remembers that his God is a 
God of love, that with him there is uncovenanled mercy, and tluit by himself wo 
are assured, that it is his earnest desire to bring all the children of his love to 
one heavenly flock. — Pp. 20 — 22. 

The text of the second sermon is from John xx. 21 ; and its object 
is to establish, by the evidence of Scripture and of history, the truth 
of the prohahility assumed in the previous discourse. Theological 
students are well acquainted with the nature of the proofs here intro- 
duced. But Mr. Rose has admirably condensed tlicm, and interposed 
some more recent observations derived from bis consideration of the 
objections made to certain texts, especially those relating to the call 
of the twelve apostles, by Scliliermacher, and others. The great 
points in debate,— the nature of the apostles’ embas'sy ; the extent of 
their sphere of action ; the limit of their duties as to time ; the orders 
of their various dignities, and their officeg;— are all explicitly and 
succinctly stated and determined. And the power of their commission 
is exemplified and proved by testimony not to he gainsaid. 

The question of Episcopacy is so clearly disposed of, that we 
transcribe the close of that part of the discussion. 
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To argill the neccesity of the episcopal order merely because It is an Apo- 
stolic institution, is to argue it on very insufficient grounds, for many Apostolical 
institutions miglit be, and doubtless were, of a temporary nature. But when 
we know that the episcopal order was instituted by the Apostles with the power 
of conferring the commission, and that no other order possessed the power, the 
inteiition of the Apostles as to "the 9ontinuance of the order is proved by tlie 
consideration on which we have been dwelling; namely, the permanent 
necessity of a commission, and the impossibility of any man’s becoming a 
minister of Goef wi^hoKt it. Tho same consideration^ even without historical 
evidence, is a sufficient proof of the uninterrupted succession of the episcoj)al 
order ; for if no man was admitted to minister without a commission, there must 
ever have existed fliose who had the power of bestowing it. It is on the 
autliority of this uninterrupted succession alone that any one of us can presume 
to act as ministers ofc- God, for if that succession had ever failed, no earthly 
power could have restored, what no earthly power had given, — Pp. 38, 39. 

* 

This “ divine right of the priesthood,** does not however interfere 
with the human authority permitted in the details of Church 
Government. And this Mr. Rose has also briefly mentioned and 
explained, adducing the great evil of improper interference in the 
office and the sphere of duty, to .which an individual has not been 
expressly appointed. He then reverts to the objections urged against 
the divine commission, in a series of impassioned inquiries, which 
demonstrate the fallacy of that argument which is sometimes alleged 
by those who appeal to the Old Testament ; which, as he says, “ never 
touches on the subject in dispute without refuting their arguments 
and negativing their assertions.*’ 

The real and capital objection rests in the abuse of power of 
the corrupt Romish Church ; in its assumption of the power of 
positive absolution and forgiveness of sin, and in some other matters. 
But the abuse is no argument against a proper use of any authority. 
And even the errors of the priest in administering, or the inability of 
the penitent to receive, the succours of religion, are no impediment to 
a just conclusion on this or any other head of inquiry. For with 
respect to the po*wer of absolution, as claimed by Protestant ministers, 
it depends on certain conditions, partly arising from themselves, 
partly from the penitent; which conditions are in themselves of 
chief importance, insomuch that their absence may make the act null ; 
although the nullity, when the conditions are absent, can be no proof 
of its nullity when they are fulfilled. The . last point is the railing 
accusation brought against the words in the Ordination Service, 
“Receive the Htoly Ghost.** The solution of this difficulty is 
familiar to our readers ; but in Mr. Rose’s book it is more ably 
given than in any other w(?rk we have yet seen. 

• 

Remove (says he, quoting from Hooker) what these insulted words imply, 
and what have we wherein to glory? But now since that blessed Spirit 
' .which our Saviour gave at his first calling of ifiankind to hia ministry, con- 
curs with spiritual vocations through fill ages, wc have for the very least 
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of our duties that to dignify, to* grace, and to authorize them, which no 
other officers on earth can cluillongo. Whether wo pi'each, j)ray, haiitize, 
communicate, declare God’s wrath or his forgiveness, as stewards of God’s 
mysteries, our words, our ju(]gments, and our deeds may, while our hearts 
and hands are holy, be guided by him, and so be his rather than ours. — 
Tp. 47, 48. 

In the third sermon (on Malachi ii. 7) he brings the preceding 
arguments to bear upon his hearers, by shewing how the facts there 
stated ought to operate on»the neophyte, and the ordained minister ; 
pointing out the obligation of diligence and study ; the necessity of 
application; the imperative solemnity of the ordination vows; tlie 
duty of cultivating the growth of spiritual graces ; .and the practice of 
prayer, and active love to God and man. lie dwells, very properly, 
on the caution and the prudence requisite to a successful ministry ; 
shewing how difficult the task will bo, if the nature of the mind to be 
impressed is overlooked in the application of the instruments employed 
to work the beneficial change ; and that the task of a minister is the 
hardest of all tasks, “ for he has to counteract prejudice, and subdue 
passion ; to make men resign the present gratification of the ir fondest 
wislies for distant and future expectations ; and to teach them that 
truth which at first they are unable, and ever continue unwilling to 
believe.” Well may he ask, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 
And well may he, as he has ably done, reply, that unassisted man, 
tvith all these means at command, unless he himself be teachable and 
willing to learn, will never teach others ; and that, therefore, all helps 
from learning, and all aids from diligent investigation of God’s word, 
are necessary. Especially so, in this age, when superficial informa- 
tion, mistaken by enthusiasts, in their wretched weakness, for a 
general increase of real knowledge, is so generally diffused: and 
when truth is corrupted, virtue and holiness are ojienly assaulted, 
error inculcated, and Scripture vilified and assailed. These things 
require deep and frequent meditation ! Tlien, again, there are the 
evidences, and the interpretation of God’s word ; and many other 
things which we cannot now name particularly. All these, however, 
lead, if properly managed, to the exaltation of the human character : 
and surely such a consideration would lead alone to a cultivation of 
the studies necessary to form the true “ man of God.” Those studies, 
indeed, embrace such a round of learning, that theology may well be 
called the* queen of studies ; and sadly, therefore, do men err, when 
they would charge it with the sin of retarding the growth of the 
mind, or, in Mr. Rose’s words, of “ preventing the fairest flower of 
God’s earthly garden from blossoming into^he perfectness of beauty.” 

We would gladly introduce, but cannot, the application of theSe 
things to those of his au(]itors, who, in the retirement of a college life, 
are, perhaps, too apt to consider themselves as altogether excluded from 
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the duties of the ministerial office which they hold, and in consequence 
give themselves up to the blandishments of literature, or the pursuits 
of science, neglectful of that loftier and sublimer study, before which 
all human learning, and all human skill, must fade away like a mist in 
the sun-beam. To his younger hearers,* also, the animated preacher 
did not fail to direct a portion of his kind advice ; and coupled with 
it, he gave some very good instructions on the course of study, and the 
plan to be pursued most likely to benefit and perfect, concluding his 
discourse with the inculcation of that heavenly and holy humility, 
which teaches the wise man, as well as the simple, to look only unto 
Him who can alope make fruitful or make welcome the seed his 
servants may be willing or prepared to sow in tlie barren wilderness 
of human nature. 

We have already taken up so much room, that there is little space 
for our remarks on the concluding Sermon (on 2 Cor. iv. 1) : but as 
the subject will amply bear us out, we will yet a little longer intrude 
on our readers* patience. This discourse . is, as maybe supposed, 
altogether practical, being confined to the application of the preceding 
observations. The chief topics insisted on are, the devotion of our 
lives as ministers to the service of our calling and profession ; the 
renunciation of such pursuits as militate against, and the cul- 
tivation of such means as are dikely to increase our usefulness ; 
the blessing which awaits the faithful, and the awful condemnation 
which will overtake the careless shepherd. And in such a way are 
the duties of the holy office set forth, and its responsibilities demon- 
strated, that the reward or the ruin which depend on their adoption, 
of necessity, appear to be a worthy consequence. The whole con- 
cludes with some most admirable warnings on the final prospects of 


• By way of a note to this remark, we beg leave to add a very interesting passage on 
a similar subject, from a rccently-publibhed Address of Dr. Hobart, the Bishop of New 
York, delivered in the Chapel of the General Theological Seminary of New York, to the 
Students assembled tlVere, on the 27th of January, 1828, which fur beauty of language 
and illustration yields not the palm even to the Discourses of Mr. Rose : 

** As the exclusive scat of sacred science, most interesting is its character. No fount 
of Helicon indeed sends forth its inspiring current ; but here is opened the well-spring of 
salvation, from which will issue, we trust, the perennial and increasing streams that will 
fertilize the Zion of our Israel, and make glad the city of our God. The torch of truth, 
brighter than thi^ which illumine^ the porch sacred to Heathen wisdom, is here lighted at 
the altar of Heaven, and sheds undecaying and celestiaK radiance. Here traverse not 
the selfish, the stern, or the sensual votaries of Pagan sages, but the disinterested, the 
cheerfiil, the pure disciples of Him who spake as never man spake ; and ^^ho seek to 
learn from the volume which his inspiration indited, the lessous with which they are to 
illume, U^purify, to save, a benighted, corrupt, and ruined world. 

** Sacred then be this mansion. Never let it resound with the notes of boisterous 
merriment; hushed in it be the round of discord; far removed the hand and the fiiot 
that would rudely desecrate it. Placid and benign as divine wisdom be the spirit that 
reigns here ; blessing the sacred hours of devotion and study ; uniting all its inmates in 
the fellowship of love and peace ; making it the emblem of that abode where truth shines 
fortli in unclouded lustre, and love and peace dispense uhmingled, ineffable, and eternal 
Joy.”— Pp. 16, 17. 
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ministers ; and he that is learfing a careless or a wicked life, would 
find such a picture of his statfe as w^ould, w^c hope, point out the 
darkness of that soul in which the light itself, vdiicli should be fed 
by fire from heaven, is almost, if, not altogether, extinguished in the 
gloom of a wilful ignorance, or of a still niore sinful disobedience to 
the law of tlie Almighty. 

Let us draw a veil over its horrors, in the certainty, that earth lias no sight in 
woe or in terror, like the death-ded of the faithless servant of God, the careless 
shepherd of the souls of his brethren, who is going to his own place to receive 
from the Master he has dishonoured, the portion which he has righteously 
earned : and let us all who arc, or are about to become ministers of CJod, pray, 
from our inmost hearts, and on our bended knees, that such a dying hour, such 
a place, and sucli a portion, may not be ours. — P. 10;j. 

The notes contain a great body of very useful information on many 
points of theological inquiry, as w^ell as references to many other 
works : so that this volume is a manual of instruction for the con- 
scientious candidate for the ministry. It has been, we doubt not, of 
use already ; as the author tolls us, in the Preface, it w'as printed 
principally at the request of his younger hearers : and it would, we 
think, in a rather cheaper form, be still more abundantly useful in a 
larger sphere, and among a greater body of his brethren and fellow^- 
servants in that sacred calling, for whose honour and usefulness he is 
so zealous an advocate. We shall, in a succeeding article, continue 
our remarks on subjects connected with tlie ministerial cliaracter and 
offices, in treating on three publications which have come to our 
hands at this time. 


Art. II . — 1. The Teaching of Jesua Christ; the model of Pulpit In^ 
struction; a Sermon. By the Rev. Richard Warner, F. A.S. &c. 
Rector of Great Chaljield, IVilts ; and Author of a Letter to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the Character, Errors, 
and Tendency of Evangelical Preaching. London: Rivingtons. 1828. 
pp. X. 31. Price 2s. 

2. The Doctrines of Christianity, especially the pre-eminently Evan- 
gelical Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, shewn to he essential to 
give effect to a moral Education: a Sermon, preached in St. Pauls 
Church, Jdedford, at the Visitation of the Venerable Henry Kaye 
Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, April 29, 1828. By Thomas 
Martyn, M. a. of Queen's College, Oxford, and Rector of Pcsten- 
Jutll, Bedfordshire. Oxford : Parker, pp. 38. Price Is. 6d. 

3. Horof Catecheticce ; or, an Exposition of the Duty and Advantages 
of Public Catechising ir Church. In a Letter to the Lord Bishop 

London. By W. S, Gilly, M. A. Prebendary of Dupliam, and 
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Perpetual Curate of 8t, Margarets, Durham^ Author of 

searches among the fValdensesf See. London; Rivingtons. 1828. 

pp, viii. 200. Price 5^. 6d, 

Having, in the preceding ar^cle, taken a view of the duties and the 
responsibility of the ministerial office, as afforded in the interesting 
treatise of Mr. Rose, we know not how we can better follow up those 
observations, than by placing before our*rcadcrs a few directions on 
some prominent points of practical importance, which the publications 
at the head of this paper most opportunely furnish. We have had no 
other object in so ♦'connecting the titles of three such different works ; 
but, w'e think, it is an object which fully warrants such a classification. 
It is the assertion of St. Paul, that ‘‘ all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine ^ for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness and from this assertion, given as it 
W'as “ to Timothy the first Bishop of the Church of the Ephesians,” 
the Christian minister may learn the use he Is to make of the Scriptures 
in his public teaching, and in his more private labours for rendering 
that teaching effectual to the saving of souls. First in the list of 
duties is that of doctrinal instruction; for, if the doctrine be untaught, 
or be taught improperly, it will be useless to expect the fruits of 
holiness in them who hear. But It will be of little avail to rely solely 
on the pulpit as the means of furthering the mighty w'ork we have to 
do. The seed may be sown, and the blade may spring up, but in- 
crease there cannot be, unless the growth be duly and daily w^atched, 
the soil kept free from weeds that would destroy or choke the goodly 
plant of holiness, and such useful aid applied according to necessity 
and just experience, as will best advance the prospects of the spiritual 
husbandman. Therefore to a true and proper estimate of ‘‘ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” must be superadded those works of pious care and 
those labours pf Christian love, without which the grandest and 
sublimest truths will be but as stagnant waters in the barren wilder- 
ness of sin, instead of a refreshing and a living fountain sending forth 
the streams of purity to irrigate and fructify the green and fragrant 
pastures of the Church. These tw^o branches of professional duty are 
continually laid down by the apostle as of paramount importance. 
“ Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine: continue in them” 
“ Be instant in season^ and out of season. Watch then inwall things.” 
Such are the rules for the guidance of the minister of God. The im- 
portance, therefore, which Mr. Warner gives to Pulpit Instruction, 
on the model of Christ's teachings justly deserves our notice previous 
to our consideration of the means which Mr. Martyn has suggested as 
a worthy and effectual help to the furtherance of that instruction, and 
of the system which Mr. Gilly has adduced as an example of the rules 
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thus accurately established. ^Without entering into the controversy 
respecting tliose differences in opinion and conduct wdiicli characterise 
those ministers of our Church, to whom presumption in tlie first in- 
stance, and convenience in*thc second, has given, kut f-hoxn^, the name 
of Evangelical, and against whoSe obliquities of judgment Mr. Warner 
has arisen in his zeal ; we shall coftsidcr his Sermon as offering a 
correct and forcible delineation of the most prominent features in that 
pulpit instruction, which r^e do not hesitate to pronounce to be really 
evangelical, if the Scriptures themselves, and the doctrines of the 
Church of England, which are drawn from, and built upon the Scrip- 
tures, may be considered a criterion. It is a pity that such errors 
should creep into the conduct of those whose correctness of life, in 
other respects, forms such a contrast to the character of the conduct, 
which one would naturally expect from the influence of the opinions 
which they are said to hold. We lament them, because they have 
done and must do mischief by their inconsistency, inasmuch as whilst 
charging others wdth a W’ant of charity, they exhibit an appalling 
instance of a lack of it themselves. But we, by no means, go the 
length which many of the opponents of these our brethren go, in ex- 
tending the employment of the epithet to all who shew an anxious zeal 
for the welfare of their flocks. If to hold the doctrines imputed to 
those who are designated by the name of Calvinists w ere sufficient to 
gain the appellation, we most cordially would unite our labours with 
the earnest and uncompromising diligence of those who stand up 
against the faulty assumption of a title, w'hich is at once expressive of 
all that is pure in belief, and praisew'orthy in practice. But it is a 
curious fact, that whilst the title of Evangelical, as a distinctive 
appellation, is assumed by the followers of Calvin almost exclusively, 
the stigma which is attached in the minds of others to that title is 
extended to many who hold the presuming and fantastic reveries of 
Calvinism in pitiable detestation ; and who would cast off so sad a 
stain upon their principles, with an abhorrence greater even than that 
which is so often ignorantly and thoughtlessly witnessed against them. 
There is but one remedy that we can think of likely to reduce this 
error in extent and operation ; and that is, not the assumption gene- 
rally, but an individual and general of the possession of an 

evangelical principle in all places, and at all times, by all the members 
of the Church, as well lay as clerical. For it must ever be remembered, 
that in consequence of the contrast arising from the zeal evinced by a 
conscientious minister, when put into comparison with the lukew^arm- 
ness of a less active brother, has arisen frequently the notion that that 
conscientious minister belongs to the party which, we confess, how cvcir 
excellent its members are in many points, has no claim to be considered, 
cither in a particular, or in a general sense, as exclusively cvangclkaly 
, vo^:.. X. NO. xr. 4 s ^ 
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when, doubtless, the use of that word, [n common acceptation of the 
times, would be improper. A hint may be gained on this head as to 
the various senses *wliich this word may bear, either as correctly used, 
or as used with an implied reference to itti usage by others, by the 
introduction of it in the titl^-page of ‘the Sermons, whose inscriptions 
head this article. Whilst the ddetrine of the Church of England, as 
to baptism, is considered faulty, as leaving the work it should induce 
an uncompleted work, by those who call themselves Evangelical ; Mr. 
Martyn rightly, according to the tenor of the Scriptures, designates 
that same doctrine as most purely evangelical ; and distinctly states 
that such would it cease to be, if the notion were true which teaches 
that a further influence is necessary to the safety of the individual 
admitted. And so of other points, of which we cannot now speak 
particularly. 

We regret exceedingly that the space allotted us will not permit a 
further extract from Mr. Warner’s Sermon than that which we produce 
below; as he has taken such a view of the great doctrines of the 
Gospel as leaves no room to cavil at his interpretation of the mini- 
sterial duties. And we quote fliis passage as a convincing proof that 
in all his labours he has been sincere, and in the spirit of love has 
used the Scripture for reproof as well as for instruction : 

** Take heed therefore what you hcai^” This admonition was directed by our 
blessed Lord himself, to guard those whom he was addressing, against the false 
doctrines of the Scribes and Pharisees, and teachers of the law, in nis own times ; 
and it may, with the utmost propriety, be urged by the minister of religion, upon 
the “ hearers of the word,” in these days of fantastic spiritual theories, and un- 
scriptural views of “ tlie method of salvation.” Beware then, my brethren, of 
mistaking the word of maut for the word of God. Use the holy diligence of the 
noble Berocans; and not only “receive the word with all readiness of mind,” 
but, “ search the scriptures daily,” to sec 'whether the preacher's interpretation 
of that word, be, or be not, genuine Gospel truth. “Try the spirit” of the in- 
struction from the pulpit, by the tenor of the Bible. “ Call no man father upon 
earth:” but compare the “sa3dngs” of the fallible minister, with the “oracles” of 
the eternd God. If, on such a comparison between what you hear, and what 
you read, your hearts and consciences testify to you, that they have been smitten, 
purified, and improved, by the accordance between the two ; by your having 
heard practical injunctions, as well as lessons of faith ; you may then safely 
listen to your minister, as one who “ rightly divideth the word of truth but, if 
they are silent in this behalf, and recognize no moral imtruction, in what has 
fallen from his lips, you may surely conclude, that his preaching is not derived 
from Scripture; and, consequently, not in unison with the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. — Pp. 28, 29. 

Wfe may, however, mention, that the chief points which Mr. Warner, 
in continuation of his observations contained in the Letter to Sie Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (of which see p. 423 of this volume of the Christian 
Remembrancer), has endeavoured to establish, is this, which we lake 
from the preface to the Sermon : 

Unlike the immediate inspired followers of Jesus Christ, too s^y modern 
preachers of tlic Word, instead of deriving their dofitrines from th^^J^sayiiigs” of 
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tliosc unerring lips, wliich “ spake as never man spake ,” — ** sayings,” whicli, 
clothed in tlic language of divine simplicity; siirroundcd ky the bright halo of 
eternal truth; and breathing nought but mercy, love, and holiness; address 
themselves alike to the understanding and the heart; pour wisdom into the 
mind, and drop peace upon tht spirit — “ sayings,” which, if received with docility 
and humbleness, must both enlighte;|i and improve ; convince and regenerate ; 
which leave nothing for scepticism to doubt; cunning to evade; or proiligacy to 
escape : which neither shroud the path of silvation with mysteries ; nor surround 
it with terrors ; nor encumber it with insuperable difficulties — instead, 1 rej)cat, 
of drawing their religious views, like Paul, and Peter, and James, and John, 
from this celestial fountain of light; and humbly essaying to imitate the teaching 
of HIM, who is “the way, the truth, and the life,” in “plainness of sjicech;” 
simplicity of doctrine ; and moral inculcation : the preachers in question, either 
fabricate their schemes of salvation in tlic laboratories of their own fancies ; or, 
diving into the difficulties of the ephtjeny extract from tljcnce, some “ curious 
question,” or obscure passage, intended ior temporarify and not ,<7c/zrrr// application; 
sufficiently plastic, indeed, wlicii dislocated from the context, to be moulded into 
any form, or converted to any jiurpose ; but peifectly intelligible, appropriate, 
and edifying, if compared with other passages ; and referred to the time, occasion, 
and object, on and for which it was exclusively employed. — Preface, pp. viii. ix. 

We will not scruple to s«ay, that, if the drawback by us alluded to 
in a preceding page be not admitted, this may be considered as carry- 
ing the argument too far ; inasmuch as^many may be led to doubt the 
efficacy of the apostolic letters, and to treat the inter jpr elation of the 
Gospel by the writers of them as liable to the charge here brought 
against the party using them. We speak advisedly, knowing an 
instance of a false notion on this head, arising from such a view of the 
case before us. And we are w^ell convinced that carrying an argument 
too far, is a more powerful weapon against that argument than all 
the opposition of those against whom it may be em])loyed. Ne quid 
nirnis— is a common, but a very useful motto. e w ill prove our 
sense of it, by turning to the second head on wffiich we are to treat, 
and introduce the discourse of Mr. Martyn. The title sufficiently 
explains its origin, “Published at the request of the Clergy;*’ how- 
ever, we think he might, without presumption, have omitted the words 
“ by permission” in the dedication to them. To no one could remarks, 
instructive principally to them, be better inscribed. This, en passant. 
The text (Eph. vi. 4), “Ye ffitlicrs, provoke not your children to 
wrath : but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’^ 
has given the preacher an opportunity of considering the nature of tlie 
education which Christians ought to receive, and which, therefore, those 
who are instructors in Christianity ought to he diligent in conferring. 
Though particularly addressed to parents, it belongs also especially to 
the fathers in Christ, those to whom instruction in righteousness is 
principally committed. The author appears to us to have taken a 
sound, practical, and correct view of his subject : and if his observa- 
tions are deficient in that embellished style of oratory whicli often 
stamps a trifling sentiment with a value not its own, they by no means 
lack that earnest and impressive tone and temper which, like the. 
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** still small voice/’ will reach the judgment and pierce to the hearty 
when the thunder and whirlwind of eloquence are passed away un^ 
heeded. If there be a fault, it consists in the employment of two or 
three provincialisms in grammar, from similar instances of which many 
more practised writers (e. Sir Walter Scott) are not exempt. But 
our object is not to detect venial errors, but to point out general 
excellencies. 

Nothing can be more important, in these days of literary vanity and 
skin-deep knowledge^ than the impress on the mind of society of a 
correct and lasting system of instruction, alike capable of defending 
from the attacks of open adversaries, and of imparting a vivifying 
sense of innate secifrity from all the subtle enemies to human happiness, 
transitory or eternal. Mr. Martyn justly considers this impression to 
be only made with any hope of success, by the early implanting in 
the mind the seeds of a religious education. And this must be begun 
in youth, and carried on in earnest, lest seeing the carelessness and the 
indifference of the teacher, the pupil naturally takes up a distaste to 
the lesscHis inculcated. 

4i 

The inquiry then presents itself, what may be corrcctly termed a religions 
education : and here m conformity with ordinary language, though confessedly 
inaccurate, we arc compelled to distinguish it from what is called a moral edu- 
cation, in which obedience to rules and precepts is inculcated, without any proper 
reference to religious principles and motives. That this mctlK>d is inaccmutely 
80 denominated, may be seen, if we take by way of example any one of the 
moral virtues, as that of gratitude for instance, and it will be evident that no man 
can be strictly termed moral who is ungrateful to the Author of his being; yet 
such is every one who is not actuated by religious principle. The mere state- 
ment will probably suffice, in order to expose the error and absurdity of ground- 
ing exhortations to virtue, solely on such motives as a regard to reputation or 
interest, or a desire of the approbation of our fellow-creatures : motives which 
indeed are excellent and useful in their place, but that they do not occupy 
when made the primary ground of our exhortations. Such a mode of proceeding 
is nothing else but most unaccountably to overlook the superior authority of 
God, as if he were excluded from all furdier concern in the world which he has 
created. — Pp. 4, 5. 

To inculcate obfedience to the moral law in the first place is, as it has been 
well observed, to attempt to erect the edifice without having previously laid the 
foundation ; it is commencing at that point at which we should rather hope at 
length to arrive. In order that our endeavours may ho crowned with success, 
we must have recourse to the sublime and energetic doctrines of our religion, the 
holy principles which it offers to instil, and the effectual motives which it is 
able to supply. Whoever disregards these, and attempts to recommend to 
children the practice of moral duties, with the proud independent notion of 
pleasing God and gaining his favour, unconscious of obligations already incurred, 
and uninformed as' to any assistance to be obtained, docs in realifty present to 
them an effectual discouragement at the very outset ; for where is the child who 
is not sufficiently sensible of his imperfections and natural inability, for to be 
convinced of the impossibility, of the thing itself, and consequently to give up the 
attempt? Need we wonder if such exhortations are received with listless in- 
mfference, or even udth aversion? No: a complete change of situation, a new 
relationship, easier terms of acceptance — the office in short of a Mediator — is 
wlmt the mind of man will always be looking for, &s the appropriate remedy, and 
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only means of success. Until we can induce the persuasion that such an altera- 
tion has been made, nothing can he effected, nor so muck as a single step be 
taken ; on the contrary, upon such a persuasion we may safety rely, indeed there 
is nothing which Inay not be hoped from it. They therefore who would not 
willingly bestow labour in vain in this important matter, will act wisely by 
following the directions of the Church in the Catechism, and by instructing 
children in the first place without any reserve^ as to the nature of the great 
privileges of which they arc actually polscssed; viz. that they are alr(‘ady 
“ made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kiiurdom of 
heaven.” — Pp. 5 — 7. 

>t 

From this most powerful and consideration, the digression 

to the doctrine and the discipline of our Church with respect to baptism 
is most natural: and hence the points in connexion with the object of 
this paper most naturally are brought before us ; Ihe observations of 
Mr. Martyn being, as it were, a sequel to what has been before noticed 
in our remarks on Mr. Warner’s Sermon. The doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration is, it is well known, one of the “ bones of contention ” of 
our times : and Mr. Martyn has ably demonstrated that the doctrine 
of our Church is most orthodox and scriptural, and that, consequently, 
they who deny the efficacy of Baptism to work the work of conversion, 
overlook the cause, which does not Consist in any want of virtue in 
that Sacrament, but in the neglect of those who caltogether dis- 
regard the advice of the apostle in the text, as touching “ the nurture 
and admonition of the LordJ^ And here the preacher has come down 
with a most powerful and destructive force upon the heads of those 
who look to the interpretation of Calvin in preference to the plain 
words of the Apostle. 

It is objected, that we do not in general find, that corresponding and suitable 
effects are produced in those who are baptized. We yield the^ point, but deny 
the intended inference ; for it should be remembered, that we^ do not mean to 
assert that the grace of baptism operates upon us necessarily, as upon inanimate 
and unresisting matter, or that it will at all excuse us from using our own 
exertions. We arc not uniustructed, that if our talent he retained by us ui\- 
oceupied, wc cannot expect to restore it to the owner with increase, but rather 
to he deprived of it, and tliat deservedly. That “ God worketh in us both to will 
and to do, for the sake of his own good pleasure” — so far froid being an excuse for 
indolence, is our very motive and encouragement to exi'rtion, and that with 
diligence, or rather, “with fear and trembling.” It is manifest folly to ex^u'ct 
the end if we do not use tlie means. The initiatory sacrament must be followed 
up by a course of religious instructimi ; for how can any one be tApccted to stir 
up the gift that is in him, or to call into exercise the powers imparted from 
above, wdiilst he is uninformed of their existence. — Pp. 16, 17. 

The consideration of the causes which induce ncjjlect of the activity 
in general evident, ought to incite most anxious prayers for help : anil 
children, then, would not be taught “ to idolize pomp and pleasure, 
and to pay an obsequious deference to die tyrannical maxims of a 
world, the authority and the evil of which they stand engaged .to 
renounce/^— P. 18. 

The evil lies in the misunderstanding of the nature of baptismal 
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regeneration. And, if the simile which our Saviour used about the 
growth of the plant frora the seed were but applied to the develop- 
ment of the human mind, that misunderstanding would in a degree, 
and that a great degree, be done away.* This spiritual growth is 
checked by the errors in the ** early ^religious education and through 
a neglect of the divine ordihancts, especially of the washing of rege- 
neration. (Tit, iii. 5.) 

By such negligence, »the benefit of baptism is in many cases utterly lost, the 
seed being, as it were, buried and choked Vrom the first, or afterwards 
withered under the blighting influence of indulged passions, or infidel prejudices, 
aided by the suggestions of Satan, and the allurements of a wicked world, (^r 
should we suppose rfic case not to be thus hopeless, but that by the goodness of 
God the seed shouH at length shew signs of life, and the blade appear, yet it 
may be so late, as barely to allow time for the production and ripening of fruit, 
ere the sickle be put in to the coni, or the clusters of the vine be gathered in, 
80 as to leave only the uncertain hope that it may be as the gleaning gra 2 )es 
when the vintage is done, of which the vinedresser shall say, “ Destroy it not, 
for a blessing is in it.” Far more reasonable is it to exjiect, that being found at 
the last barren, or without fruit brought to perfection, it should rather resemble 
the unprofitable grass “ which withcreth afore it be ]ducked up, whereof the 
mower filled not his hand, neither he that biiideth up the sheaves his bosom.” 
Tlie possibility of such an issue is surely well calculated to imjn-ess upon the 
mind the necessity which exists, for using the utmost care and diligence in duo 
season, in order that regeneration, which is but the sowing of the seed, may have 
its perfect work. — Pp. 21, 22. 

Mr. Martyn hence branches off into the very question whicli 
Mr. Warner has previously liandlCd ; and certainly, whatever may be 
the extent of our individual toleration,^ we cannot but confess lie has 
stated the matter most clearly as affecting the dispute at issue. 

Viewed in this light, it is presumed that the opposition which has been raised 
against tliis doctrine will ajipcar to have been uncalled for, as no danger is likely 
to arise of any man placing too much confidence in his regeneration, and be- 
coming secure; except indeed he has imbibed from some other quarter un- 
warrantable notions of necessary final perseverance. The admission of tliis 
leaven, and the neglect, which is occasioned by it, of bajitisinal regeneration, 
have made way for the introduction of distinctions, by which the harmony of tlie 
Church, considered in the light of a general society, is materially injured, and the 
iinjirovement of young Christians especially impeded: their natural tendency 
being to nourish spiritual pride on the one band, and to cause needless de- 
spondency on the other : in conformity with them, we are expected to address 
one portion of our hearers, as being in the condition of mere heathens, on whom 
not one token of the divine favour has been bestowed ; and the other as those 
who are"* arrived at once to the full stature of Christ, and are conqilete in the 
possession of every necessary qualification, whose eternal salvation is already 
secured and confidently anticipated, and whose obedience is grounded, not 
on a sense of duty, or the necessity of earnestly striving to obtain the prize of 
their high calling, h,ut on the principle of gratitude alone, as thoqijh it were 
optional, and might be regarded as a voluntary return for favours received. A 
system this most decidedly at variance with evangelical truth. On the other 
band, can any thing he more in accordance with the very spirit and end of the 
Gospel, than to insist upon the necessity of good works, not merely to exhibit 
our faith before men, but to secure our own share, enlarged if possible, in the 
ijihcritance already provided and freely (though not unconditionally) bestowed, 
which has been purchased for us by the abundant merits of the Reamer of us 
all?— Pp. 22, 23. 
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To the ohjoction respecting tlie word “ condilion'' it may satis- 
factorily ])c answered, that the very right to impose conditions neces- 
sarily implies a reward of grace, and, consequently, that this reward 
can never come of right, Uut always of favour. Numerous as have 
been our quotations already, wck cannot refuse to insert a passage 
taken from this part of the discourse, because it hears so immediately 
upon the subject of our former article: — 

Hasty and unrounded chargea and accusations may oficn be left to furntHli 
llu'ir own refutation, and be treated with deserved contempt; but the cliarge of 
a deficient statement of the doctrines of the Gospel must bo met with a direct 
and positive contradiction, not in a spirit of cojitciitioii, or from a love of con- 
troversy, but from an imperative sense of duty, inasmuch aj^ the success of our 
ministry will in a great measure de]»end u])on die degree ofK-onfidence, wliich is 
entertained in our ability to unfold the whole counsel of God. The insinuation 
against the ministers of the Church, that tluw have forgotten the first principles 
of the Gosjiel wdiich they protess to teach, especially when made by those who 
habitually absent themselves from our ministrations, can only be the ofispring of 
an unusual, and wholly unjustifiable, licence. — P. 21. 

The benefits arising from the reception of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration are next handled, and in such a way as to set at rest 
other of the arguments of those who charge men with preaching good 
works as meritorious— a charge which is absurd, and utterly un- 
founded. The ground of all disputes upon this point rests, wc arc 
assured, upon the wrong interpretation of the expressions used by 
St. Paul, in introducing the doctrine of faith to his readers — the 
confounding of propter'* with and the cause with the 

means; by wliich, though intended, faith itself is made to take the 
place of one of those implied good works which are condemned. 
Here Mr. Martyn has stated the case clearly and strongly ; and no 
oney with reason, can object to a writer who confesses, that 

The degrees of natural corruption arc various, and the image of God in whicli 
man was created is not wholly obliterated before the sinner’s final condemnation ; 
nevertheless an estrangement from God, and an inability to return to him, are 
the universal effects of the fall. — P. 31. 

• 

This is justly considered a part of a correct religious education. 
Hear, however, the preacher on another subject equally important 
in these days of lip-righteousness: — 

Wc are apt, at times, to he misled by the apparent plausibility of our motive; 
and the claim which some liave set up to a superior degree of divine illumination, 
by which their total corruption is revealed to them, is sufficient to com])ensate 
the feelings debasement and degradation, wliich such a discovery would other- 
wise occasion. In truth, the pride and self-complacency which such an imagina- 
tion is crfculated to produce, greatly exceed any thing of the kind now to be 
apprehended from self-righteousness; and it is itself the more dangerous, as it is 
imposed upon us under the specious pretext of huiftility, and zeal for the honour 
of uhriist. The mention of this enthusiastic pretence naturally leads us to notic» 
an ad^tional advantage to be derived from a conviction of the efficacy of 
Baptism, seeing it would furnisli the most effectual means of preventing any one 
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from falling into those doubts and perplexities, ns to the secret counsels of God, 
which are the nccegsary accompaniments of ^ system of exclusive favouritism. — 

The evils, however, of the times rest not here. Rightly is it 
said, that while attention is given to moral instruction, doctrinal 
instruction must not be on>itted: 

t 

Especially in an age when it is attempted to be maintained, that every man ought 
1o be left free ,to fiorm his own religious opinions, and to be secure from all 
inquiry respecting tli€m, though we have it upon the authority of St. John, 
that there are times when even the common rights of hospitality must be 
refused, upon the ground of a deviation from sound doctrine. The inquiry at 
the present time seems to be not which is the true doctrine, but which is liberal; 
not which is scriptural, but wdiich is charitable : and we sec those very points 
whicli have always been considered essential and fundamental articles of faith, 
in danger of being reduced to mere matters of opinion, and the appelhition 
of Christian claimed by some of the worst enemies of Christianity. — T. 3G. 

We take a passage in conclusion, to shew that true regard for and 
devotion to his ministry have originated these remarks, in quoting 
what follows from our author’s final observations : 

There is no way in wliich the labour of ministers van he more usefully cmploye<^ 
than in making provision, that the rising generation may he brought up “ in the 
nurture aud admonition of the Lord.” lii using onr best endeavours for each 
of these purposes, although a pharisaical separation from the world is not to be 
commended, yet the various important duties of our profession cannot well be 
satisfactorily performed by such as sulfor much of their time to be absorbed in 
the gay circle of fashion, aud in a round of frivolous amusements ; while their 
duty to God, whose servants they pr5fc8s themselves to be, — to the Church, of 
whose honours and emoluments they partake, and to the souls committed to 
their care requires tliem to be resident upon their charge, and supplying the 
spiritual wants of the people. — P. 37. 

With such sound views as these inculcated into our young divines, 
there can be no fear that the charges of our opponents will ever find 
an echo^ in their consciences, and less fear will there be of that evil 
which must ever be inseparably united with doctrinal inconsis- 
tencies — the evil of a practical holding of the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. Still we do not mean to assert, that correct views in a 
minister will, of^- necessity, engender correct conduct in his hearers. 
The best instruction from the pulpit will, as we observed before, fail, 
if not followed up by diligence in the examination and encouragement 
of the progress which it makes in overthrowing error and introducing 
truth. Even the solemn rite of baptism, upon which the Christian 
grounds his claim to be admitted into the favour of God, will lose 
its efficacy, if means be not taken to improve its influence to the 
welfare of the soul. Means must be used to bring up th? young in 
“ the nurture and admonition of the Lord;'* and one of th% means 
which Mr. Martyn mentions is, the. preparation of the candidates for 
confirmation, and the neglected, though very profitable part of tlie 
regular service, the public catechising in the presence congre- 
gation:'—V,9. 
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Upon this single topic we'have before us the work of Mr. Gilly, 
noticed above ; a work totally dedicated to this very point, and 
abounding in arguments for the revival of that ini])ortant duty 
Mr. Martyn cursorily mentions. Yet the views taken of the subject, 
are, in some measure, different. Mr. GiWy conceives, and, we thinly, 
most properly, that any interruption of the devotional exercises of the 
congregation is attended with decided disadvantages ; and, if we 
may be allowed to add oiw testimony to his, we Would observe that 
in a parish (which, by the way, is a peculiar of Mr. Gilly’s dedicatee) 
where such a practice has obtained, and is in weekly operation, the 
mistake as to time of catechising is most evident. ^Mr. Gilly proposes 
that the time should be immediately «/*/cr the evening service, when no 
interruption could take place, and those who would like to witness the 
examination might, without constraint to stay, or restraint from going 
aw^y, be present. 

Wc do not think it necessary to enter into all the details of the 
i*‘HoRiE CatjuCHETIcve,” though it is a work containing much informa- 
tion, and evincing a considerable zeal in the cause of the Churcli, but 
which is enlarged beyond necessity by the odd manner of division into 
sections, when from the title and the occasional address, it appears 
to be a Letter” written to the late Bishop of London, (Archbishop 
Howley.) 

The Bishop having alluded to and recomnuMided the duty of cate- 
chising, Mr. Gilly made the a})plication in his parishes, and, as it 
appears from this little volume, with great success. The arguments, 
by which he hopes to persuade others of his brethren to follow in his 
steps arc, without doubt, convincing arguments; and we hail with 
pleasure any instance of practical benefit on so large a scale. Nor 
should Mr. Gilly be without his cjuotum of thanks from all who wish 
well to the goodly doctrine and discipline of our Chinih, of which 
whosoever tend.s to increase the stability or further the success deserves 
the esteem and gratitude of his brethren. The arguments adduced 
by Mr. Gilly are, amongst a host of others, these : — The uniform 
practice of the proselytising Roman Catholic Church ; The enforct^- 
ment of the Canons ; The motives derived from the Baptismal and 
the Ordination Services ; The example of the Apostles and their sue- 
ceiBsors ; The o})inions of the early Reformers ; and, The attention 
paid to it by the early Churcli. To analyze these portions of the 
work wotild he an unnecessary task, as all wliom these remarks may 
lead tp*think upon the subject, (and we hope they will be many,) will 
have recourse to the work itself. The remainder of the volume is 
taken up. with matter connected with the furtherance of the plan 
adopted! ’'and with a detail of the results, all of which have fully 
answered expectation. 
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On the Ministerial Character and Offices, 

We hope, therefore, now tliis subject m revived, to have experience 
of the fruits of thVit active zeal which we are convinced has been, of 
late, excited in the minds of the parochial Clergy of England, jfor 
the ijicrease of true piety and iindissembling religion amongst those 
who, too often, have been left a prey to the agents of infidelity and 
sectarian contradictions. 

We cannot dis^jss the subject without introducing a few words 
upon another point, *5innoticed by either of the divines whose works 
are now before us, except in the most brief and cursory manner. 
Even Mr. Martyn names the subjc>ct merely to lament the little advan- 
tage to be expected, (p. 8.) We allude to the duty of sponsors, a 
duty but seldom enforced from the pulpit, and less often attended to 
in the individual. A practice very objectionable has crept into many 
congregations, which wc would like to see eradicated, and if these 
observations can have any effect in such a removal, we shall be alrthi- 
dantly glad. The })ractlce we refer to is that of replying to the solemn 
questions of the baptising minister by a familiar and unmeaning ^nody 
instead of the open and manly promise which the Church, with pro- 
priety, demands from all who take on themselves the awful duty 
of answering for another. Whilst such indifference in so solemn a 
service is permitted, we cannot marvel that tlie sacrainent of baptism 
degenerates, in the ideas of many Iversons, into an lunncaning fornif 
and that the ceremony of demanding a pledge is considered an absurd 
and useless custom. To require, that the answers be given in a loud 
and intelligible manner, is no more than the authority of our Chuch 
demands, and common sense points out as requisite ; it i» what is done 
in matrimony, and ought to be done in a far more solemn engagement. 
Our readers will, themselves, see the evil and the remedy. But a 
word on the subject, as direction to a young minister just entering on 
his duties, wdll not he deemed amiss. 

And now we close our remarks, with a hope, that what of good 
may he in the trta^^lcs thus noticed will find its way into the con- 
sideration of those, who, anxious to do the work of their calling like 

approved workmen,’* are willing to listen to “a ivord in season” on 
some important points of ministerial duty : and that, in what w^e have 
ventured to say, in continuation of a subject so interesting to the 
Church, we shall be deemed to have only done a duty, which the 
publications at the head of this article, connected as they are with 
each other and with the subject of Mr. Rose’s Sermons, seemed to 
require at our hands. 



Art. Ill,— The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem, By Ei/Vin ArurKSTONi:. 

The First Six Boohs. London; Baldwin & Cradotk, 1828. pp. 

xvi. 288. Price I2s. 

Mr. Atiierstone, the author of tliis poem, is already known to lli? 
public, thoujrh, perhaps, “ unknown to lame for allowing that there 
is some merit in his compositions, his style is deoid&lly averse to tlie 
feelings of the age. Epic j)oetry lias long been out of fashion ; and to 
attempt to revive it, is about as good a spc^culatioii as it would he to 
revive the habits of thd bard of ancient times, to claim bed and board 
on the score of song. The present undertaking is, Vx* fear, a hopeless 
one, so far as success is concerned. Persons will not read twelve 
books of blank verse as they did two centuries ago ; the times are 
wi^r, and economy is the order of the day ; and, if unread, of course 
a book is unsold ; and the sale is the critei ion of the success ol’ a 
work. 

The author’s talents arc of no common order ; his car is a good one, 
and his versification has a certain air of dignity, which tells us his 
muse has not been nurtured in the silence and solitude of the woods 
and glens, but in the bustle and splendour of courts and camps. Still 
the style is ratheV second-hand than original, and notwithstanding the 
sonorous cadences which adorn it, it is evident that it is a mechanical 
effect, produced by constant imitation of the models which, doubtless, 
are worthy of the student’s choice and notice, but which should not 
be too palpably copied. 

To say in a few words what we intend, wc would observe that this 
poem exhibits a great degree of affectation and bombast ; and though it 
contains passages of great beauty, is occasionally so mflatcd and ab- 
surd ns to stamp it at once as an ambitious failure. Its history is 
very brief: — Mr. Martin, whose paintings have obtam^^d so much 
notice, having exhibited a picture, representing thjB “Juill of Nineveh,” 
his friend, Mr. Atherstone, undertook to exhibit a specimen of the sister 
art on the same subject ; still, not as illustrating, or illustrated by, the 
painting. This sort of emulation is praisew’orthy amongst artists and 
poets ; but the public ought not to be expected to pay for the honour 
ofJi|ieciding on the respective claims of the separate candidates ; and it 
is iUking but little use of daily experience, to suppose that it wdll take 
the troubfe to do so. As, liowever, the poem has come before us, we 
will say a few^ words about it individually ; and if we should appear to 
the author to speak liarslily, wx beg him to consider that as wx know 
nothing of him, save his name and his poems, wc arc guided by no 
partialities or prejudices in giving our opinion. 

In the first place, then, we object to tins poem, because it is an 
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attempt to fill up, with an ordinary ski41, a sketcli of the most extra- 
ordinary power. ^ Whoever takes, as our author has done, the magni- 
ficent details of prophetic woe, on which to hinge his own well-meant, 
but feeble, speculations, will be sure to give offence botli to the pious 
^Christian and the critic. He should remember that, though in the 
sacred volume an outline is only*^ given of the awful scenes which they 
describe, still,, that, that outline is drawm by the hand of an inspired 
artist, and that any details not derived from such authority must, 
wdien contrasted with the magnificent development of tliat imperfect 
picture, appear like trumpery patchwork on the purple splendours of 
an imperial robe. ^ Now the passages from the Book of Nahum, upon 
which this peem is built, are amongst the most gorgeous and won- 
derful of the prophetical denunciations ; and it is a somewhat hardy 
undertaking to attempt what Mr. Atherstone has attempted. We 
know' how Milton failed in his “ Paradise Regained;” and certainly, 
tliougli the author has laboured to catch the true Miltonic cadence, 
“ The Fall of Nineveh ” is as far beneath The Paradise Regained,” 
as John Milton himself is superior to Edwin Atherstone. 

Our next charge is, that history has been falsified. Poetic licence 
is certainly great ; and in a poem unconnected w ith the Scriptures, we 
should not have quarrelled with the author had he been pleased to 
have created his hero as weW as l?is heroics. But having tied hi)Tiself 
to a particular theme, and positively assumed an argument from the 
Bible for his instruction and guidance, he was bound either to prove 
that the denunciations of Holy Writ did not corres])ond with the 
account given in profane records of the king of Assyria, the luxurious 
Sardanapalus, or to adhere strictly, as he has done in the poem called 
‘‘ The Plague of Hailstones,” to the very words of Scripture. We are 
aware, that this plan would have completely frustrated his intentions ; 
and it is this consideration, as much as any other, whicli establishes 
our assertion, that it is bad taste to chuse a Scripture subject, and a 
miscalculation of' ability and pow'er to attempt to do it justice. The 
illustration of Scripture belongs to painting ; for the Scripture is 
poetry itself ; and no one would think of the absurdity of illustrating 
Homer or Virgil by the enlargement of an episode from their writing, 
any more than an architect would think of exposing the grandeur of a 
palace, by erecting upon and about it a number of sentry-boxes. And 
so, but more especially of the poems in the Bible, which, in splendour 
of imagery, majesty of diction, elegance of ornament, and strength of 
genius, as far surpass all merely mortal undertakings, as the undying 
fire which burned upon the* altar of inspiration surpassed the transitory 
ffame which sparkles in the temple of the earthly muse. 

Mr. Atherstone, in his Preface, apologizes for havipg given to his 
hero, Sardanapalus, more of the virtues that 'adorn a king than history 
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itself allows us to believe thaj he possessed. Now, allowing that he 
is right in supposing, which is not exactly detenniijed, that Sardana- 
palus was the last king who lield his court in Nineveh, we think that 
he is wrong in departing from the character assigned to this monarch, 
inasmuch as upon the vices, which he is said to have been lamed for, 
the denunciations of the prophet Naiium peculiarly fall. In the first 
chapter and 10th verse of the Book of Nahum there is a picture of 
his drunkenness; — and, in the 11th and 12th .erses 'of the second 
chapter, of his rapacity and wealth. And it is curious to observe, 
how intimately correspond tlie mention of the hiding of his wealth, as 
the lion does his prey, and the assertion of Herodotus, (II. 150.) 
of the subterranean treasure-house of Sardanaptilus : rd yap 2ap~ 
CayaTrdWav rov Ntrov ftaeriXtoc ^pnfxoTay coyra ji/tydXa, Kal ij)v\aff(TO~ 
piya ty Orjaaopo^fTi KarayatoLaty €7rtr6i]aay kXcjttec EKcj/op^trai. And wlicn 
we compare what Cicero incidentally says, (Tusc. 35. 101. and 
dc Fin. ll. 32. lOG.) with other parts of the prophecy, and especially 
with chap. iii. 4, 18, 19, it appears not unreasonable to suppose, that 
the cliaracter of the king was such as to justify the critic in consi- 
dering him to have been the voluptuous and effeminate Sardanapalus 
of history. Therefore, allowing this, which makes for Mr. Atherstone s 
argument in one way, we feel \vc do him no injustice in saying, that 
“ he ought not, considering the ground he was u])on, to have taken any 
liberty with the character of his hero; and that, moreover, he ought 
not to liave chosen him, if lie believes what he has tlius written in his 
Preface : — “ The character of Sardanapalusy as given by most historians, 
is utterly worthless : not unfit for the hero of an ejnc poem only, hat 
even for the monster of the most prosing fable.*' What he says about 
an improved condition of this man, under better tuition, may bo 
true ; but surely we have no right to pervert facts in our imagination, 
when the whole strength of a .sacred waiting rests on those tacts. 
Mr. Atherstone will see by this, that our opinion is not guided simply 
by rules of taste in poetry, but that it is based? uj^oii a more solemn 
and serious foundation. And after the perversion which a late noble 
bard has made of Scripture subjects, he should have been more cau- 
tious. We utterly detest and abhor the doctrine, which permits men 
to treat the Sacred Volume as they would a collection of nursery tales, 
aid to build out of its materials a fairy fabric of pantomimic harlequi- 
nade, or theatrical absurdity. When an author introduces a ^fjriest of 
the most* high God** delivering a message of pro])hetic wrath against a 
nation or a king, the sacredness of the theme should warn him how 
to give way to, or to check, his fancy^: and the direction of the 
angel, in the burning bush, to Moses, might safely be remenilx red 
and obeyed : "'for the place whereon he slandcth is holy ground.** 
Having thus entered our protest against the nature, and the method. 
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of the subject of this poem, we have Ijttlc room to descant upon its 
merits as a compofjition. Nor shall we take up much of our readers’ 
time or attention ; as the beauties of the verse are but of little conse- 
quence when balanced against the considerations previously noticed. 
Yet we may, and we do so with ap view to put the author into a 
friendly position as a poet, extract a passage or two, as convincing 
proofs that he possesses much facility of versification, a fertile talent, 
and an eye to poetic grace. At the same time we beg to add, that 
only as a descrijitive poet does he appear to shine : his dialogue is 
any thing but kingly, or priestly, or noble ; it is made up of boasting 
and bluster, and would rather suit the bellowing of a frantic madman, 
than the gentility oV the grace of the characters he fables. 

Our readers may judge by these extracts, that the author has power 
of a certain grade, notwithstanding his defects. 

Of Nineveh the mighty city of old, 

The queen of all the nations, — -at her throne 
Kings woishi])p'd, and from her their subject crowns, 

Iliunbly obedient, held, and on her state 
Submiss attended, nor such servitude 
Opprobrious named — from that high eminence 
How, like a star, she fell, and passed away, — 

Such the high matter of my song shall he. 

Theme antiquated, hajd}'^, deemed, and dull; 

Unseasoned in this gay and fV^wery age; 

Or else presumptuous ; — yet, W(*ll understood, 

Not flat, nor proiltless; — nor without fear 

By me approached, nor with o’erw'ecning pride; — 

In silence ])ondered, and in solitude, 

From busy cities far, and throng of men; 

By enemies untroubled, — and by friends, 

Save few, unelieer’d; yet not with labour c«>ld 
Pursued, and mind depress’d; — nor vainly quite, 

So thou, Great Spirit, whatsoe’er thy name, 

Muse, Inspiration, or Divinity, 

Who the blind hard of Ilium didst vsupjxn-t, 

And him, yet favoured more, that Paradist*, 

Chaos, and Heaven, and Hell, in verse sublime 
Sang to the solemn harp, — so sometimes tlnui 
Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and aid! 

Yet how' should 1 invoke thee? — how presume 

To gaze upon tlie glory of thy brow? 

liven thfij perchance, the strong, the eiiglc-eyed, 

Beholding thee grew <lark, — ^liow then might 1 
Upon thy splendours hope to look, and live? — 

But outward only wais their sad eclipse; 

Intensely glowed the light divine within ; 

Mine is the deeper midnight of the soul, — 

Harder to bear. — yet, if one ray divine 
7’hou wilt vouchsafe, pot wholly shall I fail; 

Not all shall I he earthly, cold, and dark! 

The vision comes upon me! — To my soul 
The days of old return; — I breathe the air 
Of the young world; — I see her giant sons?, 
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Like to a p^orgeous pageant in the sky 
Of summer’s evening, cloud on fiery "cloud 
'riironging upljcaped, — before nn‘ rise the walls 
Of the 'J'itaiiie cily,— d>razen gates, — 
powers,— temjdes, — ])alaces enormous piled, — 

Imperial NiNEvmr, the eartlTly queen! 

In all lier golden pomp 1 sec' her^iow,— 

Her swarming strec'ts,— her splendid festivals, — 

Her sprightly damsels to the timhrers sound 
Airily bounding, and jhc'ir anklets chime, — 

Her lusty sons, like summer moining gay, — 

Her warriors stern, — her licli-rohc'd rulers grave; — 

I see her halls sunbrighl at midnight shine, — 

I hear the iinisic of her han((uetings ; — 

I hear the laugh, the whisper, ainl the sigh. 

A sound of statc'ly treading toward me comes,- — 

A silken wafting on the cedar lioor; 

As from Arabia’s flowering grovt's. an air 
IJelicions bri'athes around.- -'I'a 11, lofty brovi d, — 

Pale, and majestically beautiful, — 

In vesture gorgeous as the clouds of morn, — 

AVith slow, proud step, her gloiious dames sweep h}. 

Again 1 look, — and lo! around the walls, 
Thinumhered hosLs in flaming panoply,' - 
C'hariots like tire, and thunder-hearing steeds! 

J hear the shouts of battle* — like the waves 
Of <i tumultuous sea thc^y roll and rush!— - 
In flame and smoke the imjierial city sinks! 

Her walls are gone — her ^lalacev are dust — 

'rile desert is around lii'r, and witliin - 

Like shadow's have the mighty passed aw'ay! — P})- — d- 

lietired 

Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the bancpiet, and in love and wine 
Ke\els delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps thi'ir lustre fling, 

And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
(lem-hossed that, high on jasjiev steps upraised. 

Like to one solid diamond cpiiveriiig stands, 
Snn-splc'iidours flashing round. In woman's garb 
'J'he sensual king is elad, and with him sit 
A crow d of heauti'ous concubines, 'fhey sing, 

And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and sigh, 

And feed his ear with honeyed flatteries. 

And laud him as a God. All rarest fl()wers, 

Bright lined and fragrant, in the hrillianl light 
Bloom as in sunshine: like a mountain stream, 

Amid the silence of the deAV}^ eve 

Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, 

'^itli dream-like murmuring melodious, 

In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 

All fruits delicious, and of every clime. 

Beauteous to sight, and odoriferous, 

Invite the taste; and wines of sunny lif^it, 

Rose-hued, or golden, for the feasting Gods 
Fit nectar: syljihdike girls, and blooming boys, 
Flower-crowned, a^ul in apparel bright as spring, 

Attend upon their bidding; at the sign. 
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^ From bands unseen, volii})tuous mUsic breathes, 

Harj), diil6imer, and, sweetest far of all, 

Woman’s mellifluous voice. What pampered sense, 

Of luxury most rare and rich, can ask, ^ 

Or thought conceive, is there. 

^ But, far away, 

Tlic proud and melancholyiqiieen sits lone 
I n her high cliamher, hreatliing the cool air 
Tliat fins in vain her hot, indignant brow. 

She loathes tile sensual monarch; can pot stoop 
Her noble soul to share his orgies foul ; 

Yet once hath loved him, — once hath been beloved; 

And now she thinks upon the years gone by, 

And sighs, and sheds some passionate tears, and looks 
On that gigantic city, spread below 
Far as the eye can reach, and says, Alas ! 

Tliou mighty city, am I queen of thee. 

Yet desolate?” Pp. 8 — 10. 

The above passages are taken from the early part of the poem, 
because we have no room to give an analysis of the work. But, on 
looking through it, we find some curious ‘instances of construction, 
which, however intelligible to the author, appear very difficult of com- 
prehension to his readers. We lake two at hazard : — 

Then Azareel: — “ Foes are they, and yet friends; — 

Friends that not foeSf — -foes that not friends they 6c.” P. 128. 

* Prophet, tliy cheek 

Is ghastly as a death upon a tomh ^ — P. 1 1 9. 

There is, moreover, a perpetual introduction of what we presume is 
the legal epic mode of calling ix member f hut which sometimes reads 
obscurely. So hey-r- and was obeyed.” 

Pondered so 

llie noble Salamenes; then at oi^e 

Swift horsemen called, and thus. P. l-'iy. 

^c. ^c. 

And as Homer, and Milton, and Glover have particularised how 
their heroes camo to their death-wounds, so Mr. Atherstone anato- 
mises the carcases of his falling gentlemen-at-arms, and tells us, in 
language almost surgeon-like, where this arrow went, and how that 
javelin slew. 

Lastly, notwithstanding what is said'^bf the costume and keeping of 
the poem in the Preface, we think there are occasional forgetfulnesses 
in this respect. But, says Horace, ^^dormitat Homerus.” On the whole, 
however, the poem is, decidedly, no every-day performafice. And 
our strictures have been severe, because it is evident the author is 
ambitious of being considered an epic poet ; and what we have said 
ii^, therefore, no more than he must have expected. 
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The Amuht; or, Christian and Lite- 
rary Remembrancer, for 1829— 

Edited by S. C. Hall. London: 

Westley & Davis. 125. 

This little volume is indeed worthy 
of our notice. Our readers are.^doubt- 
less, aware both of its nature and 
object ; both, in fact, arc implied in 
its title. Ill the brief iiotice which 
we are enabled to take of this woik, 
it is impossible to do full justice to 
its merits. We cannot present to our 
readers any thing like such a sainjde 
of its contents as w’ill enable tliem to 
judge of its excellences. The em- 
bellish meifls, twelve in number, are 
all in the best stylo of the first-rate 
artists. W'hen so much is e.xcelleiit, 
and all is good, it is difticult to }>articu- 
larize; but we were much struck with 
the- beauty of the engraving of “ the 
Spanish Flower (iirl,” liy (1 raves, from 
the well-known and justly - admired 
jiicture by Murillo, in the Bourgeois 
Collection. 'I'he engraver has been 
eminently successful in catching the 
sjiirit, the apparent life, of the ori- 
ginal, which is the great merit of 
Murillo’s pictures, and is n point vt-ry 
difficult to attain in an engraving. 
The literary jiortioii of the work lays 
also a very strong claim to our admi- 
ration. To sii}' that amongst its con- 
tributors are the names of Southe}’^, 
f'oleridge, M ontgomeiy, Heman.s, 
Opie, Mitford, the Miss I’orters, 
Wrangham, and Smith, is to give an 
assurance that talent illuminates its 
pages. But it is not for the mere 
talent that is stamped ujioii its page 
that we would recommend it to our 
readers and the public. It is not 
merely as a combination of the beauties 
of jhtorature and art, as a work well 
fit®d to administer to the delights of 
a mind of the most refined taste and 
accoiftplishlfients, that we would give 
it <he passport of our applause; in 
tliese particulars, it will perhaps be 
equalled by its numerous contempo- 
raries; bub as denoted by its title, 
it has a higher object in view — it is 
designed t^hiake tlic gratification of 
taste subservient to the cultivation of 
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religious prineiplc. In aUoiuptiiia 
this, t^ic editor has, in our opinion, 
cftlitled himself to great piaise for 
the lone and expression of sentiment 
which pervades all his contnbutions. 
It is frequently witnessed, when reli- 
gious sentiment is attempted to he 
engrafted on matters of taste, and 
niade the groundwork of publications 
intended for jiopuJar aimisenient, that 
excess of zeal add deficiency of jiidg- 
ment operate to produce a failure; 
the familiar application of first prin- 
ci])le.s is degracl(‘d into puerility; and 
a whining cant is substituted for dig- 
nified sentiment. From any such 
charges as these the editor of the 
Amulet is triiimjdianlly free. He has 
succeeded in wi'dding learning to re- 
ligion, and adding lustre to the former 
by the muon. His jiagcs, while they 
cannot fail to alford gralifieatiim for 
the contemplative, in his hour of 
privacy, will he found equally to ad- 
ninister to the pleasure ami amuse- 
ineiit of llie gayest heart, that, in 
innocence and jmrity, seeks tliese 
objects in its pages. As a sjiccimeri 
of the sontiment which breathes 
throughout the work, and the cliaste- 
ness of its style and language, we give 
the following delineation of |)aternal 
solicitude, and the frowardiit'ss of 
youth, extracted from “ A Strange 
Story of Fvery Day.” 

Beautiful ami bocornici; in the eyes of 
the paternal Uod is ^ic unwearied attach- 
ment of the paient to the child! Alas! 
how little does tlic unthinking spirit of 
youth know of the extent of its devoted- 
nesa. There sits the froward, fretful, 
indolent buy. The care tlu»t keeps per- 
petual watch over his moral and physical 
safety, he mi -.names unjust restriction. 
The foresight that denies itself many a 
coinfoit to pjovide for his future wants, 
he denounces as sordid avarice. He turns 
away from his father's face in coldness or 
in anger. Boy ! boy ! the cloud upon that 
toil-worn brow has been placed there by 
anxiety, \iot for self, but for an impatient, 
peevish son, whose pillow he would gladhy 
strew with roses, though thorns should 
thicken around his own. Even at the 
moment when his arm is raised to inflict 
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chastisement on Ihy folly, thou shouldst 
bend and bless thy -parent. The heart 
loathes the hand that corrects thy errors; 
and not for worlds would he use “ the 
rod of reproof,” did he not perceive the 
necessity of crushing his own feelings, to 
save thee from thyself. — Pp. 8, 9. ^ 

The poetry, also, is of no sccoiifl- 
rate order, llic following stanzas on 
“ The Sahbatli* Bell” .will give our 
readers an idea of its general clia- 
racter : 

The Sabbath-bell ! how sweetly breathes 
O’er hill and dale that hallow’d sound, 
AVhen spring her first bright chaplet 
wieathes 

The cotter’s humble porch around : — 
And glistering mctids of vernal greeti, — 
The blossom’d bough, — the spiralcorn, — 
Smile o'er the brook that flows between. 
As shadowing forth a fairer morn. 

The Sabbath-bcll ! ’tis stillness all, 

Save where (he lamb’s unconscious bleat, 
Or the lone wood-dove’s plaintive call, 

Arc mingling with its cadence sweet : 
Save where the lark, on soaring wing, 

At heaven’s gate pours his matin-sotig : 
Oh ! thus shall feather’d warbler sing, 

Nor man the grateful strain prolong? ^ 

The Sabbath-bell ! how soothing flow 
Those greetings to the peasant’s brea.st ! 
W'ho knows not labour, ne’er can know 
The blessed calm that sweetens rest ! 
The day-spring of his pilgrimage, 

Who, freed awhile from earthly care, 
Turns weekly to a heaven-taught page, 
And reads his hope recorded thei e. 

The Sabbath-bcll ! yes, not in vain 
That bidding on the gale is borne ; 

Glad respite from the echoing wain, 

The sounding axe^the clam’rous horn; 
Far other thoughts those notes inspire, 
Where youth forgets his frolic pace. 

And maid and matron, son and sire. 

Their church-way path together trace. 

The Sabbath-bell ! ere yet the peal 
In lessening murmuis melt away, 

*Tis sweet with reverent step to steal 
Where rests around each kindred clay ! 
Where buried love, and sever’d friends. 
Parent and offspring, shrouded lie ! 

The tear-drop falls, — the prayer ascends, — 
The living muse, and learn to die ! 

The Sabbath-bcll ! ’tis silent now ; 

The holy fane the tlirong receives; 

The pastor bends his aged brow, 

And slowly turns the sacred leaves. 


Oh t blest where blending ranks agree 
To tread the paths their fathers trod, 

To bend alike the willing knee, 

One fold before one fost’riiig God! 

f 

The Sabbath -bell! Ob! does not time 
In that still voice all-eloquent breathe ! 
How many have listen’d to that chime, 
Who sleep those grassy mounds beneath ! 
How many of those who li'iten now. 

Shall wake its fate-recordmg knell, 
Bless’d^f one brief hour bestow 
A warning in the Sabbath-hell ! 

Pp. 165— 167, 


Friendship' a Offering: a Literary Al~ 
hnnt, mid Christmas and Neir Year's 
Present ^ for 1829. Dedicated^ hy 
permission^ to Her Royal Highness 
the Dnehess of Clarence. Sitiith 
and Elder, 05, (Wnliill. 12.'?. 

This little voliiino chiiins some 
affinity totlu,* Amulet; and although 
the spirit of religion stands not on 
its jmgc professedly to superintend the 
labours of tlie sister Muses, ]*oetry 
and Painting, still the ])rinciplc which 
animates it is sucli as to justify its 
notice iu our Miscellany. “ Frieiid- 
shij»’s Offering” was, after the “ Forget 
me not,” the earliest candidate for 
public j)atronage; the present is the 
sixth volume tliat lias been given to 
tlie public ; and the endeavours which 
have, year by year, been made to 
render each forthcoming volume move 
interesting than its predecessor, have 
entitled the proprietors to a reward, 
which we hope they have rea])ed, and 
will continue to reap, in the wcll- 
bestowed applause and jiatronage of 
those for whose gratification their 
labours are undertaken. In the pre- 
sent volume, the works of literature 
and art are of great and varied merit; 
aiid “ from the tone of morality, and 
generous and manly sentiment, by 
which,” as the editor states in*' his 
Preface, the volume is characterised,” 
we have the greatest jikyisure in re- 
commending ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering” 
to our readers, as a work well fitted 
for the refined delights of the drawing 
room, and not incompetent to affonl 
pleasure in the more serious retire- 
ment of the closet. 
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Parocfual Discourses on the Doctrpirs 
of Chnsilanitij, contained in. the 
Articles of Relifion of the United 
Church o/ Ein/land and Irehnd. 
Ihj the Rev. John JIalA, IJ. D. 
Curate of St. Wcrhnrgh'Sy Bristol. 
Second Edition., revised and' enlarrjed. 
London: S. Lagstor. 1828. 8vo. 
pp. 640. IOa'. (id. 

Altiiouoh we do not very oordially 
agree with Mr. Hall, in joining the 
Bible and Missionary Societies with 
the two great bnlwarka of oiir ('hurch, 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society for the 
Proj)agation of the Gospel, as “ par- 
ticularly w'orthy of the support of 
menibeis of the (4iurch of Kngland,” 
(p. 297, Note) ; still, if he couseieii- 
tioiisly thinks them to be so, the dif- 
ference of o])inion shall not induce 
us, as it has lately induced one of our 
vandid> and consistent contemporaries, 
in regard to ourselves, to misrepresent 
his opinions, and detract from the merit 
of liis pastoral exertions.* He certainly 
differs from us widely, and, we doubt 
not, conscientiously, on this point; but 
that he is ncverthelesKS a good and 
faithful minister of the Established 
Church, and truly attached to her 
doctrines, as set forth in her Liturgy, 
her Articles, and her Homilies, the 
work before us abundantly testiftc^s. 
It is a plain and perspicuous expo- 
sition of the 'I’hirty-nine Articles of 
Heligiori, in a series of Sermons, de- 
li veri’d in the Church of which he is 
the minister. It does not pretend to 


* We allude, of course, to two letters 
in the last ninnher of the Christian Ob- 
server; and more especially to the latter, 
which is directed against a sermon which 
appeared in our journal foi May last. If 
the doctrines maintained in that sermon 
are not the doctrines of tlie (iospel, wc 
should be glad if the writer of tlie letter 
in question would tell us distinctly what 
are. The letter is evidently got up ad 
captandum; ^nd any unprejudiced man, 
who reads it after reading the sermon 
which it condemns, will readily detect its 
sophistry and misrepresentation. We leave 
it, therefore, to speak for itsell ; almost 
ashamed even to have noticed so con- 
temptible an affair. With respect to the 
opinions attacked in the former pf the two 
letters, they are the opinions which we 


any thing beyond a ]>ractical expla- 
nation and hcripj-wral proof of the 
doctrines mainlaiiu d in them, being 
designed for llie edilicatioii of tliose 
members of the Chnrcli to whom a 
jda'm development of tlie duties of faith 
and practice, as laid down in the, Gosjiel, 
leather thtui a learned discussion of 
controversial divinity, would be more 
profitably add'/essed. AVe subjoin tin* 
aj>])lication of the doctrine of tlu' 
Tenth Article, on Fiev-Will ; on wliieb 
the views of the author are just and 
perspicuous . 

Such is the Christian character; let iis 
ask ouiselves, Is it ours^ It is not foimed 
on any plan of self-contiilcnce or self- 
dependence, hut on that of self-renun- 
ciation. It commences with an eiUiie 
distrust of ourselves, with humiliation and 
self-ahaseiHcnt on account of our naUiial 
condition, being “ made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath siibjcclcd” (Rom. viii. 20.) his pos- 
terity to the effects and consequences of 
his disobedience. It renounces all natural 
strength of our own, to perform any thing 
that can merit or (daiin the Divine mercy, 
all good works to he done in order to 
reconiinend ourselves to God, and to 
obtain liis Messing. It shows us that we 
have no good tiling in us, tliat •.an entitle 
us to the favour of God, or prepare us to 
receive the faith of Christ. It tells us that 
the flrsli profiteth nothing” in these 
things; that as “ in it dwelleth no good 
thing,” (Rom. vii. 18.) no good action can 
be performed by it; that “ they who are 
in the flesh,” living under iti» influence, 

“ cannot please God.’ (Rom. viii. 8.) Rut, 
on the otlier hand, it leads us to the 
“ quickening Spirit of God, from whom 


conscientiously avo\^; but if they have 
been expressed in language which may he 
deemed harsh or offensive, we arc sony 
for it, although we are sure that in no 
case have we .spoken In stronger terms 
than circumstances seciiuN' to demard. 
We wish to wound the feelings of no 
man; in fact, we frequently admire the 
men, whose principles we lament, and 
deem it our duty to refute. If this duty 
can be done in mild'words, we are content 
to do so; but if stronger measures are 
requisite, wc shall not be deterred by the 
misrepresentations of those, whom we look 
upon, tS say the least, as injudicious 
friends to our holy Church, from expresf- 
ing our sentiments in the most decisive 
and uncompromising tone. 
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all holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works, do proce^,” for every thing 
that a sinful creature can stand in need of, 
in order to the salvation of his immortal 
soul. The Spirit of God makes known 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners. 
By his grace he convinces men pf their 
lost and ruined condition, and enables 
them to believe the record of God con- 
cerning his Son, and to put their trust in 
his salvation. He teachek' them to ** call 
upon God,” to pray to him as their lecon- 
ciled Father in Christ Jesus, to ** worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” He gives 
them “a good will” to do what is “plea- 
sant and acceptable God,” by his 
preventing grace; and by his working 
with them, and in them, they have power 
to do those good works which God hath 
Willed and commanded to he done. The 
Spirit of God quickens the soul from a 
death in trespasses and sins ; and he 
sanctidcs those whom he quickens, so that 
they “ are a holy people unto the Lord 
their God,” and “ do all those good works 
which he hath prepared for them to walk 
in;” whereby they manifest themselves 
to be “ the children of their Father, winch 
is in heaven.” And as this “ grace of 
God by Christ” begins the work of faith 
with power in their hearts, and carries it 
on day by day, bo the “ top-stone” of the 
heavenly fabric “ shall be brought forth 
with shoutings of Grace, Grace, unto it.” 
(Zech. iv. 7.) All is of grace from first to 
last, that God may have all the glory. 

We have thus seen how the doctrines 
of grace lead to holiness of heart and life. 
There is nothing licentious in them ; un- 
godly professors of Christianity, therefore, 
can have no part or lot in the blessings 
connected with them. Our Article teaches 
us that the man who is a Christian indeed, 
is one who believes in Christ, who is a 
worshipper of God, who has a good will to 
please God, and whdse good works prove 
that he has not received the grace of God 
in vain. May such be our character, that 
“ worshipping God in the Spirit, rejoicing 
in Christ .Jesus, and having no conhdence 
in the flesh,” (Phil. in. 3.) we may be 
blessed in life, in death, and in eternitv! — 
P.168— 160. 

Sermon j,reacJiedin the Parish Church 
of Newport^ in ike county of Salop ^ at 
the Triennial Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
«, August 12 , 1 828. By the Rev. Thos. 
JluTT, M. A. Hector of Kynnersley, 
Beneficed Curate of Trentham, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Most Noble 


the Marquess of Stafi'ord. JiOiidoii ; 
Hatchards. 1828. pj). 8(>. 

In the opening of this Sermon, we 
have thp following judicious ol)ser\ci- 
tions : 

Every man, however advanced in the 
divine life, is a fit subject for edification. 
There is an higher elevation of purity and 
charity, and zeal, and heavcnly-niinded- 
ness wl^Mch he can, and which he ought, 
to attain : and by the constitution of our 
nature, and by God’s promised blessing, 
his soul is stirred up to greater caution and 
diligence, while he listens to the voice of 
the Preacher. No superiority of intellect 
may be manifested ; the arguments by 
which truth is recommended may be trite 
and familiar: and yet when it is urged 
with simplicity and earnestness, great may 
be the benefit which results to the hearer. 
The treasure itself is equally excellent, 
though conveyed i n earthen vessels. H cncc 
the advantage of these occasional addresses 
to the Clergy ; and hence a powerful en- 
couragement to him, who is commanded to 
make them. If the Spirit of God attend 
on his own ordinance, each in turn may 
leach and be taught; each may administer 
and receive comfort. There is indeed a 
peculiar necessity for calling upon us, at 
intervals not unfrequent, to li'sten to such 
discourses. Most of us arc precluded from 
those advantages which failli expects from 
attendance on the word pieached, being 
ourselves regularly employed in preaching 
to others. Although it may he hoped that 
wc solemnly address to our own conscience 
eveiy sermon, before we deliver it to our 
people, convinced that what has proved 
beneficial to ourselves will be most likely 
to benefit them; yet clerical duties are 
rarely introduced and never fully discussed 
in popular discourses. Theiefore without 
Visitation Sermons and authoritative ad- 
dresses from our ecclesiastical superiors, wc 
should be deprived of a diviue ordinance ; 
our instruction and improvement in those 
important professional duties, to which God 
has chosen to link the salvation of our 
brelthren, would lack a needful help. Even 
the most excellent treatises on the Pastoral 
Oflice dp not supersede this established 
means of grace. If the contrary were con- 
ceded, it would be difficult (^^o elude the 
inference against all preaching whatsoever. 
With equal justice it might be urged that 
numberless works of hortatory and practical 
divinity render it superfluous for the people 
to hear the word of God from the lips of 
Ills priests. — Pp. 2 — 4. 

The preacher then prodteis to con - 
sidcr the deportment of the Clergy, as 
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delineated in his text (1 Tim. iv. 12 — 
IG), under two distinct licads : Is^J as 
individual Christians; and, 2dly, as 
Ministers of the (Tospel. Under the 
former, he enforces tlie necessiiy of the 
strictest attention to tlieir pcrsonijl 
conduct, and the exfimple which they 
set to those entrusted to their care ; and 
under the latter, lie insists U])on the 
duty of ])uhlic and private instruction, 
and the manner in which it «nay be 
most benoticially performed. By pii- 
vate visitations of his flock, a minister 
will acipiaint himself better than in 
any other way with their spiritual 
necessities, and will then he enabled to 
adapt his public teaching to correct the 
errors, remove the doubts, and confirm 
the truths, which may b(* found to pre- 
vail amoijg them. In order to this, he 
must be in the general habit of writing 
his own sermons; without an ability to 
do which no conscientious man will 
enter the ministry. Upon this subject 
the author shall speak for himself. 

That St. Paul's injunction is totally and 
irreconcilably at variance with a syatematic 
use of>the sermons of others, must be said — 
and need only be said — for it is a deduction 
equally obvious and inevitable from the 
imcoinproinising expressions, meditate upon 
these thin^\s ; thyself tuhuUij to them. 

But though he who has been accepted 
by the highest authority in the Chuich as 
fitted to undertake the dignitied office of 
teaching others, cannot, with any legard 
to propriety or consistency, he supposed 
unable to compose sermons himself; yet 
still, I apprehend, a mere cyclical recur- 
rence even of our own productions from 
this sacred seat of instruction, docs not 
realize St. Paul’s idea of tlie Minister, who 
meditates on these things, and gives himself 
wholly to them, 'f he field of labour which 
lies before us is immense ; our people should 
be perceptibly edified, and advanced in the 
knowledge and love of our most holy failh ; 
they ought to see that we make piogies> 
ill Scriptural learning ; that our views of 
Divinity, both theoretical and practical, be- 
come broader, and more eomprehensivc ; 
the works of illustrious theologians are to 
be studied^ in order that we may appro- 
priate what is most valuable in them ; that 
we may enrich the comparative poverty of 
our own conceptions with their abundant > 
wealth ; thus must our profiting apjiear to 
all — Pp. 25, 26. 

I argue only fur the expediency of 
liberally using the labours of others; and 
not tying ourselves down, as a matter of 


GSi) 

duty, to the construction of new discoiiri.es 
at frequently recurring periods. He is a 
scribe., well imtrucikd unto the lingdom if 
heaven, which himgeth foith uni of his 
treasure things new and old. We could not 
materially err on the side of laxity, if wc 
m.ioe it fi rule to preach no sermon, re- 
specting; which we should feel reluctance to 
lay before our congregation the sources 
fiom whence we had drawn it. In general 
let us be able tc say, that what we preach 
IS our own. Important benefits obviously 
themselves as the consequence. 
Our discourses are adapted to the circum- 
stances of our people; we arc leady and 
able to seize every passing event of In- 
tel cst, and therclty to fix attention more 
deeply — suih was our Saviour’s manner; 
for he never omitted to take advantage of 
the like opportunities — our people arc 
themselves convinced that we exert our 
talents, not merely as far a.> the lei ter of 
the law compels us, but vigorously and 
conscientiously for their edification. Tlu' 
plainest and simydest discomsc, warm fiom 
the heart, has more charms for them, and 
they reap more benefit from it, than from 
the most rkxiueiu labours of a stranger 
however moving they might be when ori- 
ginally uttered, they become icy cold, when 
addressed by another to those for whom 
they were not intended. — Pyi. 28, 29. 

Ill order to encourage them in their 
duties, the tiutlior follows up St. Paul’s 
assurance, tlitit our studies will b(‘ 
lilessed with the divine assistance ; 
jvrovided the whole foiee of our in- 
tellect, and the coinjdete oecupation of 
our time, be commen.suiMte with the 
demand which onr \ oetil ion makes nyion 
us. In coiichision, he holds out the 
assurance of success, tlirough the co- 
operation of tile Holy Spirit, as an 
additional and yiowciful incentive to 
exertion. • 

^In Hhtoi leal InlrodnetUm to the sevei'itl 
Bool'S of I he Old dial New 'I'esfa- 
nunits. compiled fiom the most e ml n ‘id 
Oit'/nes of the Chiinh of RnyhuaL 
Oxford . Vincent. 2.s\ tSd. 

Tiii.s is a useful and coiiiym’hensive 
little Tuamial, ai^d will be found of con- 
siderable advantage for the puryiose of 
general information, as w^ell as for re- 
freshing tlie memory of the student, 
by laying before him a eoinyieiidioiis 
digest of his more extended i esearflies. 
It contains a caiefully eomjiressed epi- 
tome of the authors, subjects, and dates^ 
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of the several books in the Bible ; with 
siicli other topics of its general history, 
with which every Student should he 
acquainted, though he may not have 
leisure or capacity for the critical exa- 
mination of its contents. 

Sermom. By the Rev. Henry R. 

Revell, B. a. London : Riving- 

toiis. 1828. pp. 35"6. 

There is much sound doctrine and 
useful application in this volume ; but 
wc must candidly confess that we have 
been at some pains to.discover it. I'lic 
volume throughout is a volume of me- 
taphor; and the plainest truths are so 
involved in tropes and figures, that 
“ Scripture stares to see herself so fine.’* 
Take, for example, the following from 
the very first page : 

The drama once exhibited in Paradise 
was again brought out on the stage of this 
world, in which the principal character was 
sustained by a different personage, and the 
plot under his auspices underwent an entire 
revision; for it was reveised, and became 
more intricate, wonderful, and truly tra- 
gical. In the former we find Paradise was 
lost, but in the latter we have Paradise • 
regained. The principal character in the 
first was Adam ; but in the second it was 
the Lord of glory. The denouement of 
this glorious tragedy becomes more and 
more interesting as it approaches the im- 
portant crisis ; nothing foreign or extrane- 
ous is introduced, but every thing strictly 
bears upon the point, throws light upon the 
subject, and most skilfully developas and 
unravels the plot. Our interest is con- 
tinually excited and kept alive; it never 
droops ; true it is we are at a loss to know 
how it will end at the last, but this is one 
of its principal excellAices. Dark hints 
are occasionally thrown out, enough to 
raise, but not to satisfy inquiry; and at the 
approaching crisis plain declarations are 
given concerning the issue, lest the mind 
should be unprepared for the too tragical 
event. — Pp. 1, 2. 

Really this surpasses our weak com- 
prehension ; and there is something 
almost as perplexing * in every other 
ptige of the book, at least. Some of 
the metaphors are unquestionably just; 
but so great a profusion of them^, even 
were they all so, are miserably out of 
plafie. in a sermon; which should be 
adapted to the intellect of the poorer, 
certainly as much as to the fastidious 


cars of tlie more polished iiK^mliers of 
the congregation. In fact, instead id' 
an ornament, tlic unnecessary use of 
flowery verliiage, is decidedly a blemisli 
in pulpk, eloquence ; and it detracts in 
qur mind almost entirely from tlu? 
value, which we should be otherwise 
inclined to affix to Mr. Re^'el^s pub- 
lication. 


SemionSf on various subjects^ Doclriual 
and Practical. By the Ren. .James 
Procter, A. M. Fellow of St. Peter's 
College^ Cambridge, and Lecturer of 
St. Michael's, Southampton. London : 
Hatchards. 1828. pp. 366. 

Of a cliaractcr very diffe|*ent from 
the preceding, is the volume whicli is 
now before ns. Herein, through a 
series of* seventeen sermons, the doc- 
trines and the precepts of Lliristianity 
are exhibited in that simple, yet earnest, 
that unaffected, yet impressive lan- 
guage, which appeals to the reason 
rather than the passions, and is sure to 
carry conviction to the mind. The 
truths of the Cios])el do not require the 
aid of artificial eloquence to set tliem 
otf; and though there may he times 
wlien the preacher naturally warms 
with Ilk subject, and his own feelings 
will animate those of his congregation ; 
yet the address, to he efl'ective, will not 
be a studied effort, but the impulse of 
the licart. But we would not iqipear 
invidious. The doctrines of Mr. Procter 
and Mr. Revell, are equally, wo believe, 
those of the Church of wliich tliey are mi- 
nisters ; and we doubt not, that hoth are 
equally earnest in enforcing them upon 
the consciences of their hearers. Wc 
certainly prefer the plain and energetic 
simplicity of the former, to the flowery 
and ornamental periods of the latter ; 
iK'cause we think it likely to jirodiice a 
more lasting impression, and a more 
beneficial result. We conclude with 
an extract from Mr. Procter’s second 
Sermon, as a specimen : ^ 

Now contrast such a faith in the Saviour, 
as this, wiih that nominal faith in Christ, 
which you find, piofessed by those who 
are content to take their religion not from 
the pure fountain of truth ; but from the 
broken cisserns” of the world; ffiat half 
reliance upon the word and promises of 
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Christ, and no reliance upon the death and 
sutferinj^s of Christ, as the sole meritorious 
cause of the sinner’s acceptance with God ; 
you will then not fail to acknowledge, 
(having made due allowance for unavoid- 
aide prejudices, and unavoidable igfiorance,) 
that if belief in Clnist be necessary ta 
salvation ; and if diligent and impartial 
investigation be necessary ; and earnest 
prayer for divine teaching be necessary in 
Older to have a true faith, there is but too 
much reason to apprehend, that«in these 
latter days, the wide gate is not so con- 
tracted in its dimensions, as some are 
willing to believe. Does this test of faith 
appear too rigid, and exclusive ? then I am 
willing and desirous that you should try 
and examine yourselves by another test no 
less unequivocal and plain; namely, your 
obedience to the law of (Christ. If the 
faith of professing Christians were what it 
ought to ^e, their obedience would be 
such, likewise ; and thus faith and obedi- 
ence leciprocally prove each other, whether 
they be scriptural or not. But as wc have 
shewn, that the faith of the many who call 
themselves believers, is most vague and un- 
scriptural, so also is their obedience most 
partial and defective. What, 1 would ask, 
is the prevailing tone of morals, amongst all 
denominations, and all classes, in every 
Christian community? are not many sins, 
decided sins, not only committed but de- 
fended ? is not the world’'; standard of 
morality, a different standard from that of 
the Gospel ? if men are not living in the 
commission ol' gross crimes, do they not 
consider themselves, are they not con- 
sidered by others, good Christians? is it 
possible to suppose, that by many, very 
many amongst us, our Lord’s sermon on 
the mount has ever been thought of as a 
lule of moral conduct? That purity of 
heart; that innocency of life; that patient 
endurance of unmerited wrong; that hum- 
bleness of mind; that love unfeigned; that 
entire forgiveness of injuries received; so 
much insisted on, in this admirable exposi- 
tion of the moral law ; aic these the duties, 
which men in general, are striving to 
practise; are these the graces, which they 
are solicitous to attain? — Pp.2G — 29. 

Constable's Miscellany of Original (wd 
Selected Publications, in the various 
Dep arBnenis of Literature, Seience, 
and the ArU. Vol. XXVI. “ 2'he 
Pleiad.'* By Archdeacon W'^rang- 
HAM. Edinburgh : Constable & Co. 
1828. 

This little voluiuc contains a series of 
abridgments from seven distingiiisbed 
writers on the evidences of (liristianity. 


Ill the jirefacc the venerable compiler 
gives this account of his v\ ork : 

The following ciAnpilation was drawn 
up from the writings of several eminent 
Divines, ol different pci suasions, at a period 
when atrocious attempts w'erc made, in 
every possible manner, to strip Christians 
oj* every persuasion .of the blessings and 
promises of the Gospel, by undermining 
the stability of Revelation, and thus w itli- 
drawing at once the only sure stay of their 
happiness in this world, and of their hopes 
of a better. Its object was to present, in 
seven successive Tracts, a scries of tri- 
umphant arguments for the truth of (’hris- 
tianity, in a shape which might generally 
be undei stood, and easily circulated. 

Although tliis coinjiilation was di- 
rected in its object to a stale of things, 
which, we trust, wc art' not too hold in 
ho])ing, lias in some measure passed 
awa\, its value is by no means lessened; 
hut at all times, and undin* all circum- 
stances, “T'hc Vleiad” will Ix' acciqit- 
cible, as an efficient outwork to the 
strong-holds wliieh guard the iialladiiim 
of the ChrivStiiin’s hope; and in its 
scrviceableiiess to the interests of re- 
ligion, tin* venerahle compiler will iiiid 
the full measure' of reward duo to his 
pious industry. We are liappy to have 
this o])])ortunity of paying our trilmte 
of praise to llie tah'iit and spirit whieli 
preside oxi'r tlie Miscellauv, of which 
“The Pleiad” forms a portion ; and we 
will further add, that tlie design and 
object of llie work is worthy the en- 
couragement of all wlio are interested 
in the difliision of really useful iu- 
forimilioii. 

ll'.ST PUBLISH I J). 
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OimiSTIAN LIBKRALITY AND CONCILIATION. 

‘‘ 'Tis thiie, h6\vevej^ if the case stands thus, 

For us plain folks, and all who side with us, 

To build our altar, confident and bold, 

And tMiy, as stern Elijah said of old, 

The strife now stands upon a ftir award — 

If Israel’s Lord he Cod, then serve the Lord: 

If he be silent, faith is all a whim, 

Then Baal is the god, and worship him.’* 

^ Cowper’s “ Cimversuliou.'* 

The terms liberality and conciliation are “familiar in our mouths ns 
liouschold words;” yet no two words are less frequently understood in 
their true and Christian sense than these. Tlicy are, for the most part, 
the cry of arms distinguishing a faction to whom any appeal o\i Chris- 
tian grounds would be nugatory : men, who with much of “ conscience” 
and “ religious liberty” on their lips, evince by that great test, their 
actions, their destitution of one, and their contempt of the other. Tliesc, 
we are sensible, are as little to be influenced by reason as by Scripture : 
the latter they dis egard, the former they do not seek ; their object is 
not tViith, but worldly self-interest; and, as children of this world, 
they are too wise in their generation to be deterred from their forward 
course by arguments, however unansw^erable cither by the Christian 
or the mere man of reason. To such, then, w^e address not ourselves; 
it is not likely indeed that our pages should circulate through tlie 
hands of this class. Wc seek at present our auditors in another 
region ; we address ourselves to those, w ho, captivated by the eflect 
of declamatory sophistry on hearts alive to the best sympathies of our 
nature, yield themselves to opinions of which they see neither the 
grounds nor the consequences : — to those who, truly valuing those 
really Christian sentiments, liberality and conciliation, have suffered 
artful empirics, under those venerable names, to dispense their noxious 
nostrums ; to those, who take np opinions the most unchristian and 
dangerous, in the idea that they are cultivating a more enlarged Chris- 
tianity ; but who, with equal candour and equal piety, would instantly 
forego their injurious opinions, if satisfied of their inconsistency wuth 
Scripture. 

If men were, in general, more precise in their definitions, their 
views would be clearer, their errors fewer and less capital, and them- 
selves less exposed to the stratagems of sophists. Much of the 
mischief which wc deprecate has originated in absence or incorrect- 
ness of definition ; the dupes of liberality and conciliation, if i5[;quested 
to define the terms, would either discover that thiy had been the slaves 
of sounds conveying no determinate meaning, or would immediately 
revolt from the hideous incongruity of the abstract virtue and its 
ass^imed exemplification. We think therefore that we cannot do 
better than lay down a definition of these virtues, as little open as 
possible to cavil ; that we may hence discover what actions do or do 
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not bear the proper impress 'of liberality and conciliation : so that 
applying this test to some modern popular doctrine^ we may discover 
their title to their claim ; and by habitually recalling to the same touch- 
stone the measures or thft sentiments w’hich ask our notice, we may 
learn with what character to charge them. 

Christian liberality, then, (for we Jcnow of no other) is the virtue 
which the Scripture denominates charity ; and for a full definition of 
this, we are content to abide by the 13 th chapter of St. Paul’s hirst 
Kj)istle to the Corinthians^ Christian conciliation is a virtue nearly 
allied to this ; it is a studious endeavour to win the good opinion of all, 
CONSISTENTLY WITH AN INVIOLABLE FIDELITY TO GoD ; it is implied in 
the apostolic precept, “Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God and in the apostolic practice, 
“ I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they may be saved.” Christian liberality and Chris- 
tian conciliation, however, must alike be in all things consistent with the 
will of Qod, and subservient to his glory ; hence it will readily appear 
that the same action, when performed on our own account, and on 
account of the society to which we belong, may assume very dificrent 
aspects. St. Paul’s charity “ seeketh not her own and in like 
manner our Lord declares, “ I seek not mine own glory.” He 
patiently endured all the personal insults which cruelty and wicked- 
ness could devise ; but when he saw his Father’s house made a 
house of merchandize, he hesitated not to appeal to castigation and 
coercion. 

We will now apply our definitions to some maxims and ))ractices 
current at the present day, and observe the results. 

It is now considered an act of peculiar liberality to contribute to 
the support or dissemination of a belief or worship differing from 
that of the contributor. Thus, if a member of the Church of Eng- 
land bestow his twenty pounds towards the erection of a Popish 
chapel, this is, in the phraseology of our time, highly liberal. The 
civil right which every man possesses of Worshipping God according 
to his conscience, provided such worship interferes not w ith the rights 
of his fellow-citizens, is what all Protestants allow ; but this is a widely 
different thing from giving any man a right to expect more encourage- 
ment from those who differ with him than from those who support 
him. St. Paul’s instructions are, “ As we have opportunity, let us 
do good unto all men, especially unto them w^ho are of the household 
of faith.” The same consideration which makes it binding on every 
man to provide for those of his owm house before he provides lor 
strangers, requires that he should exert himself for the support of his 
own religion, before he sets himself to the maintenance of another. 
The man •who should spend the bulk of a large income on public 
charities, and leave hi® children to his parish, could never be called 
a liberal character, in the Christian sense. When the Society for 
BuiJ^ihg Churches, is in actual destitutiem of the means of prose- 
cuting Its object, and is obliged to trust its holy cause to liberality 
exclusively, is it liberal in a Churchman to give superfluous money to 
the erection of a Romanist Chapel ? We cannot see in what the 
analogy is deficient. We do not find modern liberality reciprocal ^ 
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but this only by the way ; since, if conduct like this answer the Scrip- 
ture notions of litierality, it would be our duty to put it in execution, 
without hope of reward. But let us bring this species of liberality to 
the light of the Saviour’s practice. He States that he is not sent 
save to the lost sheep of the house of* Israel. He directs his disciples, 
before his death,* not to go ‘into the way of the Gentiles. Wliy so? — 
did he not come to enlighten the Gentiles ? Certainly he did. But 
his own personal hjiiman ministry could only be performed within 
certain limits, and those limits his unerring-wisdom found in his coun- 
trymen according to the flesh. Besides, however charitably or com- 
placently a Churchman may regard an individual Papist, and ought to 
regard him, yet to lend a hand to the dissemination of what a man 
believes to be corruption, is surely an evil work to be undertaken by 
any conscientious Christian. The Jews of our Lord’s time were bit- 
terly exasperated against the Samaritans : our Lord, both in words 
and in actions, carefully endeavoured to allay the irritation, by forcibly 
instancing the claims which the Samaritans, in th^ common brother- 
hood of humanity, possessed on their neighbours. But he never 
sanctioned their errors, nor approved their ritual. He distinctly told 
them, “ Ye worship ye know not what ; we know what wc worship ; 
for salvation is of the Jews.” 

Another distinguishing act of modern liberality is that of the amal- 
gamation of sects. To (jxplain what %ve mean, we will just adduce 
an instance w^hich has been noticed in the papers. In a town in 
Huntingdonshire, the Dissenter^ have periodical prayer -meetings, 
which take place in succession at the different meeting-houses. Here 
Independents, Anabaptists, and Non-descripts of all (non) descriptions, 
unite in prayer. Tin’s a provincial journalist extols as the perfection 
of liberality, and piously vsushes thfit every town and village in Eng- 
land may follow the edifying example. Let us now examine this 
practice by the light of our definition. If differing communions 
can ever meet for religious worship, why not always ? If their 
differences are essential, they cannot join ip religious communion 
without compromising something more important than liberality ; 
if non-essential, their separation is schismatical. Is there no medium 
between a puritanical warfare, and a partnership as incongruous as 
that of the heroes of Mother Hubbard’s talc ? 

The quality commonly called liberality, differs from that heavenly 
quality which the Scriptures call charity, in another striking instance — 
“ Charity hopeth all things.” She leaves the sinner and wanderer to 
his God, and presumes not to judge him. She “ is kind,” and prays 
for all, however opposite their ‘error. She “suffereth long,” however 
violent their conduct. She “doth not behave herself unseemly,” 
Nevertheless, she is no partaker of errors. She “ rejoice? th not in 
iniquity^ but rejoiccth in the truth and happy would she be to 
reclaim, wanderers to the truth,, when she could effect her object 
without compromise of any part of her heavenly character. M^ern 
liberality, however, steers a different course. For kindness^ .she em- 
ploys invective. All who presume to differ from her are stigmatized 
by every term of censure which language can supply. Wfi' are too 
well known to be afraid of being designated advocates of Methodism; 
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but really it is too much to ihear a self-styled ‘Miberal” legislator, 
while panegyrizing in a lofty tone the rights of conscience and reli- 
gious liberty, talk of ‘‘ that wretched sect, the Wesleyan Methodists/' 
Is this “ rejoicing in the truth ?” In what respect are the Wesleyan 
Methodists a “wretched sect?”. What is conveyed by the epithet? 
Is their poverty the object of the attack ?• If this be the case, tliey 
share their disgrace wdth the primitive church, that “ sect every where 
spoken against.” Is it their moral character ? If it be, the assailant 
is bound to shew in what their principles conduce to immorality, or at 
least to evince the superior morality of his own. Will the world 
endure to be taught liberality by a professor whose very lectures 
proclaim him a stranger to his subject ? The fact is, tlie Wesleyan 
Methodists, of all sectarians (if sectarians they can be called) are the 
closest to the Established Church. Hence they liave obtained the 
honour of a place in the Index Exjiurgatorius of modern universal 
liberality. 

It is oyly to the. Cl lurch that modern custom addresses her lectures 
on “conciliation.” When any act or expression justly offensive to 
the Church occurs, we never hear of the necessity for conciliating a 
body confessedly embracing great piety, talent, and learning, and con- 
stitutionally united to the country. But not only must w e approach 
dissenters and dissent in a grave and respectful vein, but w’c are occa- 
sionally called upon to give up points of the most decided moment, to 
“ conciliate” those who are our enemies upon principle, and who well 
understand the meaning of “ odium theologicum.” To concede ])oints 
of inferior consequence for the sake of peace and the interests of the 
Gospel, is plainly the Christian’s duty : but no ])oint, possessing any 
importance, however slight, should be concluded where there is not 
obvious proof that its concession has a direct tendency to achieve the 
object in view^: and much less wlmre there is evidence to the contrary. 
Some points, however, should never be conceded ; because no con- 
ciliation is worth the loss of them. Paul, with a very proper view to 
Christian conciliation, circumcised Timothy : but in this he coinpro- 
mised no essential point, and his consequent success amongst tin* Jews 
was highly probable, not to say absolutely certain. But wlien the Jews 
set up their prejudices as essential to salvation, he did not hesitate 
to use the most decisive language, — “Behold, I, Piful, say unto you, 
that if ye be circumcised, Christ sliall profit you nothing.” It you 
trust in circumcision, you must fulfil the law which it imposes; you 
must stand or fall by that; and as you have taken your ground on th(‘ 
law and not on the merits of Christ, the latter shall profit you nothing, 
and you shall be judged by the letter that killeth. 

The same Apostle’s conciliating conduct, with respect lo tlio tender 
consciences of those who objected to tJic participation of certain meats, 
is a deference to harmless prejudices every way worthy the imitation 
of the Christian, wdiose great and essential object is the progress of the 
Gospel and the salvation of sonls. * , 

We have been called upon by the Socinians to alter, in consideration 
of their tenets, the marriage service of our Church. The call has been 
seconded, not in the most conciliating manner, by a knot of individuals 
liberally calling themselves “ Freethinking Christians,” (as though 
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freedom of thought was their exclusiv4> heritage,) wliose principles 
and practice ” ha\>e been tolerably well exposed by an excommunicated 
member, as liberal and Christian as themselves. The law of the land 
requires that marriage should be celebrated according to the church 
ritual, with certain expressed exceptions. The Church professes not 
to judge them thfit are without and therefore it is but right that all 
who are obliged to submit to her ceremonies should do so with a safe 
conscience. But how the Socinian is affected by our present service 
we cannot perceive. The Socinian, we suppose, “ baptizes in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’* whatever 
his opinion of the persons. How can the performance of the marriage 
contract in the same name offend him ? The only part of the service 
open to his objection, is the blessing in the name of God the Father, 
&c. ; but this is, in fact, only accidental, not essential, to the rite. 
There is, besides, another blessing ; so that if he disrelishes the 
blessing of the three divine persons, he is not concerned to appro- 
priate it. 

“Yet the concession of this point would be most conciliatory,^' 
How so ? Does any man affect to believe that, like the circumcision 
of Timothy, it would bring one human creature nearer to the truth ? 
Would one dissenter think more charitably of us than before ? We 
do not believe that there exists the person, churchman or dissenter, 
who entertains such an opinion. Why then make a concession unne- 
cessarily, because really unrequired by a w^ell -informed conscience, 
where nothing is obviously to be gained ? Where there are really 
conscientious objections, let separate forms be legalized, as in the 
case of the Quakers and Jews ; but when we alter our forms for con- 
ciliation, let it be clear, first, that in so doing, we compromise no 
essential part of our Christian deposit ; and, secondly, that there is 
really a probability that our concessions will produce the conciliation 
intended. 

An instance of false conciliation, is the ready concession of the 
terms “ Catholic,” “ Unitarian,” “ Evangelical,” “ Baptist,” &c., 
usurped by various parties. The terms themselves are in the highest 
degree illiberal, because they imply a censure on every person but 
themselves, and on every principle but their own; and whoever 
concedes the assumption, subscribes to the censure. Thus, when the 
Romanist calls himself**^ Catholic,” he thereby intends to exclude all 
who differ from him from the pale of Christianity : when the Socinian 
assumes the title of “ Unitarian,” he means, as he scruples not to say, 
that all the Christian world are polytheists : when Calvinists appro- 
priate to themselves the titles of EvangelicEil, it is understood that 
nothing but Calvinism can be the Gospel ; when the Anabaptists (a 
term, by the way, by no means offensive, but simply imnlying that 
they baptize those who have been baptized when infants^ drop the 
first part of their designation, they wish it to be inferred that no 
baptism, save theirs, is lawful. ' All this is neither liberal the 
Christian sense, nor is it liberal even according to the latitudiharian 
potions of the day. Yet it is> thought proper to “ conciliate” these 
and numberless other parties by the toleration and even the adoption 
of this contracted phraseology. This is indeed no conciliation^ no 
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kindly feeling is thereby gene’iated, nor can be ; a feeling of exultation 
at the concession of their own pretensions, and icontompt for the 
indifference and meanness of their opponents, is all that can be ex- 
pected ; while total confusion is created in the meaning of language, 
which, while men continue to he the slaves of words, must ever be 
most ruinous and fatal. • ^ 

We might be led into too extensive a field, were we to discuss a 
subject which, more than any other, has rested its claims on the basis 
of conciliation. Tlie Rojtnish question, we consider as much more 
political than religious ; although we cannot blind ourselves to the 
tremendous religious consequences which it involves. But although a 
political question, it is, like all others, to be decided by Christian 
politics. We are called u])on to conciliate abody«of men who, in the 
last two years, by a fecundity, wc believe, quite unprecedented, and 
which renders modest and probable the multiplication of Fal staff’s 
antagonists, have increased from five to seven millions. But were 
their mynbers quadrupled or multiplied to any extent, it is evident 
that they must be conciliated on the same terms — the integrity of our 
Christian duty. The point which they seek is by no means unim- 
portant,— an irresponsible exercise of legislative functions over tlie 
Church and the State ; and the prospect of a real conciliation is not 
very clear to those who have studied either past or passing events. 
According to our rule, therefore, it is no part of Christian conciliation 
to accede to those turbulent demands. 

But the subject is capable of almost endless discussion. I'he restless 
character of the present ago is continually presenting us with instances, 
in which we cannot act as Christians without being defamed as hostile 
to liberality ” and “conciliation.” In these cases we must take 
comfort from the advice of St. Peter, “ It is better, if the will of God 
be so, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing.” We have 
endeavoured to sketch a rapid outline of the favourite virtues of the 
day, as viewed through the glass of Christianity. Let this outline be 
filled up in the multifarious exigencies of political and private life, and 
let it be seen whether the peaceable fruits ol lighteousness will not 
better be produced, than under a system of noisy hut licartless pro- 
fession, where Christian liberality is preached by those who deny .md 
vilify Christianity ; and Christian conciliation com^s recommended by 
the voice of “ men of strife and contention tt) the whole cartli.” 


THE STATE OF IHSEMBODIEl) SnillTS. 

TART ft. 

In resuming our inquiry into (he state of disembodied spirits, and 
to refut? the opinionists who talk of their annihilation, we begin witli 
appealing to the scriptural narratives of the return of many souls into 
thp bodies from wliicli they had hcen severed. Elijah raised the cliild 
ofAhe widow of Sarepta, “ and the soul of the child came into liim 
again, and he revived.” (1 Kings xvii. 22.) Elisha raised the child 
of the Shunamite from death ; and, even when a dead man \yas cast 
into the sepulchre of Elisha, “ he revived and stood upon his feet.” 
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(2 Kings xvii. 21.) When the daughter of Jairus was dead, “ Christ 
said unto her, TdUtha cumi, Damsel, arise ; and her spirit came again, 
and straightway the damsel rose.” (Mark v. 41, 42.) “ When he 

came nigh to the gate of the city of Nain, there was a dead man 
carried out, and he came nigh and torched the bier, and said, Young 
man, I say unto tjiee, arise ? and he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak.” (Luke vii. 12, 14, 1^.) The resuscitation of Lazarus is 
familiar to us all. (John xi. 39.) Now, were the soul annihilated by 
death, the same soul,* it should seem, could not be restored to the 
defunct body ; and therefore Chrysostom has well observed, that 
these and similar accounts afford a strong proof of the immortality of 
the soul. 

Equally to our purpose is the singular history of the Witch of 
Endor, which divines have variously interpreted. When Samuel, to 
the evident astonishment of the sorceress, (for she had not yet begun 
her enchantments, which therefore had no power to evoke the spirit 
of the prophet,) appeared, and stood in his mantle before the affrighted 
monarch of Israel, he put this question, “ Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up ?” Whence it is apparent, that the soul of Samuel, 
by revisiting this sublunary scene, was called from a state of comfort 
and ‘peace ; if such a state be inconsistent with the idea of the souVs 
annihilation or insensibility, you possess in this memorable example 
another testimony to the truth of the doctrine, which 1 have endea- 
voured to establish. 

The pages of the Nere Testament are ectually favourable to our 
hypothesis. The testimony of our blessed Redeemer, who came 
dowm from above, and by virtue of his omniscience had a perfect 
knowledge of the state of separate spirits, is full to our purpose. In 
the eventful parable of the rich man and Lazarus, having described 
their respective situations and habits whilst living, our Saviour adds, 
that “ the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom : the rich man also died, and was buried ; and in hell he lif^p 
his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this flame. But 
Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented. Then he said, I pray thee therefore, 
Father, that thou wouldst send him to my father’s house, (for I have 
five brethren,) that he may testify unto them, lest they also come into 
this place of torment.” (Luke x^i. 22, drc.) 

In applying this parable to the topic under discussion, it will be 
necessary to inquire into the general scope of it, to consider the 
meaning of the phrase AhraJiam*s bosom,” to shew what place is 
intended by “ hell,” and to point out the precise period of time wficn 
this singular dialogue is represented to have occurred. , Nowr. , the 
chief design of the parable is to paint the wickedness of luxuriousiiess 
and avarice, and the punishment awaiting them hereafter. “ And the 
Pharisees, who were covetous, heard all these things, and they derided 
him.” (Luke xvi. 14.) Still our Saviour would have dissuaded these 
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scoffers from hardness of hear«,.and the pursuit of a carnal life,— not 
by abstract reasoning, but by the parabolical repres-fcntation of Dives 
and Lazarus, which clearly describes their madness, from the respective 
fate of the characters whorti he drew, immediately after death, tlie one 
being “ comforted^ the other “ tormented:' And though it may be 
urged, that this is merely a parabolical fepresentaMon, which ought 
not to be adduced as an argument to prove a disputable question ; 
yet, the main scope of a parable^ and its leading design, clearly may, 
and must be so adduced ; ffor otherwise the parable would have no 
force : and if, in the present case, we lose sight of the chief end of our 
Saviour’s lesson, which was to shew what became of the souls of good 
and had men after deaths and fail to urge this point argumentatively, 
the wdiole parable seems to be stript of its tfsefubiess, and deprived 
of its force. 

That the happiness of Lazarus, and the punishment of Dives were 
consequences immediately following their departure from this world, 
and before the general resurrection, — (at that time, namely, when their 
bodies lay in the grave, and their souls were in a state of separate 
being,) is evident from the desire, which the rich man anxiously ex- 
presses, of having a message sent to his fiv6 surviving brethren, co 
warn tliem of their danger, and to effect their conversion. 

According, then, to the doctrine of our Saviour, fairly deduced 
from the history before us, the soul disembodied is neither annihi- 
lated nor asleep, but placed in a state of happiness or misery, according 
to its previous habits. Dives, being buried, is forthwith “ tormented” 
in hell ; — whilst Lazarus is comforted” in Abraham’s bosom ! — Let 
us inquire, what is here meant by hcllj and what hy Abrnham* s bosom? 

In answering these (piestions, wc must not enter into any philolo- 
gical niceties, but content ourselves with stating that “ hell," in this 
passage, and in many others both of profane and sacred authors, 
signifies the invisible abode of departed spirits. Hades is described, 
in flie parable under review^, as the place where the soul of Dives 
was tormented, which therefore did not lose its co'nscionsness hy death, 
or lie buried in the sleep insensibiUty ; and much less was it reduced 
to a nonentity, but existed in agonizing expectation of a second death 
at the final judgment of mankind ! By being in “ Abraham's bosom," 
we arc to understand, that Lazarus was admitted the society of 
that faithful Patriarch, in the mansions of eternal rest. 

In describing the felicity of heaven, the sacred penmen are wont to 
compare it to a feast ; Jind the bliss of the righteous is represented «as 
much increased by their participation of one common repast at one 
common board. “Many shall come from the east and west, and shall 
set down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdon of heaven. 
(Matt. viji. 11.) The antients used to recline at tUeir feasts, with the 
head of one guest toward, the breast of another, who is therefore aptly 
said to lie in his bosom : hence we read of St. John, that he w^as ^'leaning 
on Jesus* bosom,” and “lying on Jesus* breast,” (John xiii. 23, 25.)* 


• hvaKflfieyos iv ru K6h'ir(f> 'lri(rov, is the description ' of St. John's situation; 
and of Lazarus It is said, in o similar phrase, that he was apoHetfievas tV t<^ «<JATra» 
'A$padfJL- 
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Lazarus then was admitted into the familiar society of just men 
made perfect, where Abraham and his happy guests were seated at 
their festive table of spiritual intercourse. Could that, which death 
had annihilated, be in any society ? Comld that, which death had 
buried in unconscious sleep, be represented as enjoying the suinptu- 
ousness of a feas^ ? * ^ 

From the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, therefore, it is con- 
tended that ot^ir spirits, released from their carnal tabernacles, are 
removed to a state oV misery or happiness*; that as Dives was placed 
in hell, and Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham, between the time of 
their dissolution and the general resurrection ; so the souls of all men 
shall experience either the pangs of the one or the comfort of the 
other, in the region of the departed, according to their works done in 
the body, during their trial here ! 

A similar conclusion will arise from the history of our Lord’s trans- 
figuration, as related in the 17th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel: 
“ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John hi^.brother, 
and bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, and was transfigured 

before them; and, behold, there appeared unto them Moses and 

Elias talking with him,^ Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here 
three tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias^' 

Now, whatever might be the ulterior design of this remarkable 
occurrence, it is evident that it establishes the activity and existence 
of spirits ; for Moses and Elias were not only made to appear to the 
companions of our Lord, but they also conversed with him, so as to be 
heard by the Apostles ; for St. Luke says, that “ they spake of our Lord’s 
decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” (Luke ix. 31.) 
They were not deluded by a mere phantom: — they had the testimony 
.of their ears as well as their eyes for what they relate. That Moses 
and Elias actually appeared, there is no room to doubt: — they were 
immediately recognized by the Apostles, and St. Peter proposed to 
erect tabernacles for them. Elias, indeed, was translated to heaven 
without undergoing the penalty of death ; but the body of Moses 
was buried in a valley of the land of Moab, and saw corruption. 
He, consequently,* is a strong proof to us that the soul survives its 
body, and retains, in a state of “ deadlihood,” its intellectual per- 
ceptions. 

We come now to the interesting conversation, which passed between 
our Redeemer and the sister of Lazarus, as illustrating the truth of 
our hypothesis touching the stale of disembodied spirits. When her 
brother had been dead four days, and his body, therefore, in the 
warm climate of Judea, had become putrid, Martha met pur Lord 
upon the road, and said unto him, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died: But I know, that even now, whatsoever 
thou wilt ask of God, God^will give it thee.” Jesus saith unto her, 
“ Thy brother shall rise again.” Martha said unto him, “ I know that 
he shall rise again at the resurrection at the last day,'* 

So far it is plain that Martha’s faith persua^led her that her brother 
might revive at the prayer of our Lord : to which suggestion he 
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rc})licd, with some ambiguity^and purposed reserve,— “ Thy brother 
shall rise again:' But this answ'er did not satisfy Martha's doubts, 
since it left the time of her brother’s resurrection luiceitain: “ I know'* 
(she says) “ that he sluill rjse again in the resurrection at tlie last day." 
This was the general belief of the Jew^s, and implu d no particular 
faith in Christ. Our Lord, therefore, recpiires of her a more distinct 
confession. She had already confessed her persuasion that God 
would grant whatever he should ask, even to the restoration of her 
brother ; and she had rcjjeated her conviction that there would hi* 
a general resurrection, at tlie final judgment of men. Jesus recjuires 
her to believe much more than this; namely, that he had the princi])les 
of life within himself, and under his own control “ I am tlie resur- 
rection and the life." If he pleased, then, Lazarus miglit inslajitly 
arise. But he goes further yet, and requires Martha to acknowdedge, 
that such as believe in him shall not only receive their bodies again 
from the grave, but that they shall never die ; — that though tlujy die 
to outward appearance, they in fact are never deprived of life ; — “ he 
that belfeveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die : believest thou 
this V What does our Lord mean, think ye, by. this emphatic question ? 
He could not mean to ask whether Martha believed in the doctrine of 
a future resurrection, for she had already professed her belief of it; — 
“ I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day." 
Our Lord demands, it should seem, whether Martha believed that the 
resurrection itself would be the effect of his power, and that his dis- 
ciples should be exempt from the poialty of de ath, for that their bodies 
lying in the grave, they themselves should never die, “ Believest thou 
this ?" 

If our Lord’s interrogatory be thus correctly interpreted, we have 
his assurance that the disembodied soul of the believer truly lives in 
a state of conscious existence. That natural death, therefore, is the 
uttei* extinction of man’s whole being, is manifestly an untenable 
notion ; for how can he never die, wdi6se soul shall for many ages be 
annihilated, or reduced to a state of cold insensibility, between the 
epoch of their departure hence and the day of their last account ? 

Still further : — the promise of our Lord to the penitent thief is 
much to our purpose. Let us examine it. “AnJ Jesus said unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee. To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise:' 
(Luke xxiii. 43.) 'fhese words of Christ contain a promise, ecod, there- 
fore, imply a blessing. Now’, the jiromise was to be fulfilled on the 
very day w’hen it was made, i. e. after Christs death, arid before his 
resurrection: whence it is manifest, that the penitent thief W’as to be 
in the company of his Saviour, whilst tlieir bodies should remain in the 
grave ; and that he should be “ tiit-n and tiieku in a state of happi- 
ness ; foi^such must have been the idea which a J^w would entertain 
of paradise, inasmuch as it would remind him of that delightful gar- 
den, which the Lord God planted in Edcu, for the blessed habitation 
of oUr primeval ancestors. Hence, then, “again we infer that the dis- 
embodied soul is not only not annihilated, nor yet sufiered to sleej^in 
insensibility, but is by death conveyed to a state, where its consciousness 
remains unsuspended, aifU its vital fruition is unimpaired. To pretend 

v6l. X. NO. xr. 4 Y ^ 
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that our Saviour s promise was “ a peculiar immunity granted to 
extraordinary faith,” is to talk without any warranty from Scripture. 
And it would be clifficiilt to guess why a j)erson, who had confessedly 
been a thief, should be honoured with such an unusual favour, while 
prophets, and saints, and martyrs are stilf sleeping the unconscious 
slumber of apparent annihijation ! It is abundantly certain, that our 
Redeemer ** descended into hell,‘” whilst his body rested in the grave : 
in that abode He continued during the interval between his death and 
resurrection; and at^thal time the soul of the penitent thief was with 
him ; and, therefore, liis disembodied spirit was neither annihilated 
nor buried in torpid inscnsihUUy, for in that case paradise would have 
been no blessing to him, and our Saviour’s promise would have become 
unintelligible and unfulfilled. 

The scriptural testimony to the truth of the doctrine, which I 
have been endeavouring to illustrate, is almost exhaustless. — St. 
Paul was “ caught up into heaven,” and translated to paradise ; 
he, therefore, is perfectly able to tell us what he saw there. “ I knew 
a man in Christ,” he says, “ about fourteen years ago, cauj^ht uj) to 
the third heaven. And I knew such a man, how tltat he was caught 
up into paradise^ and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawdid 
for a man to utter.” (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4.) Docs this look like a place 
of death, and oblivion, and obscurity, wdierc Sleep, enthroned in dark- 
ness, wielded his silent sceptre ? If such had been the nature of the 
abode of disembodied spirits, could St. Paul have entertained a wish 
to visit the scene ? If the dissolution of his fleshly tabernacle had 
necessarily extinguished the being of his soul, or deprived it of its 
essential fkcultics, could he have said ‘‘ to die is gain T (Phil. i. 21.) 
Considering the high and holy office to which he had been ap])ointed by 
the special interposition of our Saviour, — viewing the zeal and ability 
with wdjich he performed the arduous duties of his vocation, — recollect- 
ing the momentous end to which his ministerial labours were directed, 
and knowing that he w^as “ the ambassador of heaven,” — “ the minister 
of Christ,” — “ the steward of the mysteries of God,” — can w^e tliirik 
that St. Paul would have preferred annihilation or insensibility to the 
execution of those dignified trusts, however they demanded “ much 
j)atience,” or involved him in grievous “ affiictions,” in “ necessities,” 
and in “ stripes V\ If the hypothesis of our opponents were tenable, 
would St. Paul have been “ willing rather to be absent from tlie 
body ?” Would he have told us, that his release from the body would 
cause him to be “ wdth Christ ?” Would he liave said, “ What I shall 
choose, I wot not ; for I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better?” (Phil. i. 23.) What ! 
is it very much better indeed, (for so the original signifies,) to become 
quite extinct, than to preach the good tidings of salvation ? What ! is 
it better to rot in 'cold oblivion, than to be charged with tliA* trust of 
“ the glorious gospel of the blessed God ?” (1 Tim. i. 11.) What ! is it 
better to be buried in senseless i^leep, than to administer the pure 
milk of the word to the children of Christ? Is it much better mt to 
he, than to be employed in such a dignified and hallowed ministration? 
Surely, St. Paul’s state in the body had been far better than his 
state after death, if his soul were to be anrfihilated, or to sleej) till 
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tlie resurrection ; “ for here he enjoyed such sweet conuTumion witli 
God by ffiitli ; but then he sliofidd enjoy nothinn;.”* It were madness 
for the soul to desire to be dissolved, if it vver(‘ Jo far from being 
better out of the body than in it, that it should have no heing^ or, w^hat 
is the same thing, no cons^ioasness of being at all ! 


ERRORS IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

% 

Mr. Editor. — In a book so well known as our Liturgy, it may seem 
to many persons that any variations of text are quite impossible, and 
that the coj)ies, whether published at Oxford or Cambridge, must be 
in every respect similar. This, however, I observe, is not the case ; 
and though the discrepancies which 1 am about to nuntion, have 
doubtless been commented upon by others, if they are not the subjects 
of common remark, some of the readers of your Miscellany may 
possibly»feel benefited by being informed of them. In examining the 
Prayer-Books sent forth by our tvo Universities, (Incliuling that 
edited by the Bishop of Down and Connor,) it is remarkable tliat those 
printed at Oxford omit the first ‘‘ and” in tlit^ doxology to the Lord s 
Prayer (where that doxology is ins(*rted), the word “ may ’ in the 
General Thanksgiving, and the Italic directions in the liitany for 
those who desire the prayers of the congregation; vhile the Cam- 
bridge books appear generally to retain them. I say generally, because 
a variation is found even in tlie C^ambridgt* lba)/er-Books with res])cct 
to the last defect ; for though the rubric is perhaps most tre(|uently 
inserted, it is yet sometimes omitted. ’I’lu* causes of tins difference 
I have neither time nor opportunity to investigate, nor indeed am 1 
able to enquire accurately into the period at which it commenced. 
As far, however, as I have searched, I find that in a copy of the Book 
of Common Pra 3 ’’er, dated 1759, and printed at Cambridgc,“-in one of 
1717, printed at Oxford, — and in another of 1()85, which being muti- 
lated, the place of printing could not be ascertained,— tlu‘ two verbal 
omissions uniformly appear. The Litany is in all three* without that 
rubric which the Cambridge editors have now m most instances put 
forth. The absence of the word “may” in the General Thanksgiving 
is, I am aw'arc, in some degree accounted for, Irohi the doubt vv nc i 
attaches itself to its adoption in the original copy of our intuigy. 
With respect to the word “and” before “the power,” m the Loras 
Prayer, the omission is the more surprising, as the sentence in tlie 
original of the Gospel according to S . Alatthew has, without any 
difference of reading, the Greek word corresponding t ougit 

not, therefore, to be left out, since it cannot, of course, be Jiftected bv any 
opinion 'j^hich may be entertained as to tlie genuineness o t le ( oxo ogy 
itself. However that cpiestion is viewed, either the word ami is to 
be inserted, or the whole paragraph abandoned. But the rubric in tie 
Litany I conceive to be the most iuiportiyit. Since the large 1 rayer- 
Books partake of the same imperfection as the small ones : very 


* Flivers Sermons, Vol. I. Sermon 32. 
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frequently are the prayers of the congregation neglected to be offered 
up, because the reader forgets the place in which they should be men- 
tioned ; and thus, the sincere Christian, wdio desires, in conformity to 
the rites of our Clmrcli, to participate in the benefit of his neighbours’ 
petitions, is com[)elled to censure cither the negligence of his minister 
or the inattention of the heads of his religion. And the blame which 
is thus occasioned, I would beg h'avc to add, is by no means visionary. 
In the Church which I attend, (for I bear no part in the performance 
of the service,) the qmission is a source of constant remark, and often 
from those who, to all appearance, would be the last to notice it. 
The fault is necessarily, in part, to be attributed to the Clergyman 
who officiates in the desk ; yet even he may be charitably excused 
from the effect of nervousness, which often renders a man incapable 
of repeating from memory the commonest sentences when in public, 
or even from ihe fact that his mind is so entirely absorbed in the pious 
execution of his duty, that he forgets every thing which is not brought 
immediately before his eyes. It is, therefore, the expindence of the 
ill effect resulting from at least one omission in some copit^i; of our 
Liturgy, wdiich has produced this public notice of its impropriety. 

. Preslyteii. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OV SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

Bt/ analogous Reference to the Practices of other Nations. 

HOSPITALITY To STRANGERS. 

Genesis xviii, 1 — 5. — “ And the Lord appeared unto him in the plains of Mamrc : and he 
sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day. And he lift up his eyes and looked, 
and lo, three men stood by him : and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from 
the tent-door, and bowed himself toward the ground, and said, My lord, if now I have 
found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant: let a little 
water, I pray you, he fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree : 
and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and coinfoit ye your hearts; after that ye shall 
pass on : for therefore arc ye come to your servant. And they said, So do as thou hast 
said.” 

Genesis xix. 1, 2. — ‘*And there came two angels To Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the 
gate of Sodom : and Lot seeing them, rose up to meet them ; and he bowed himself 
with his face toward the ground ; and he said. Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and yc shall 
rise up early, and go on your ways.” 

Job xxxi. 32. — “ The stranger did not lodge in the street; but I opened my doors to the 
traveller.” 

The whole of this account agrees exactly with the mode of receiving 
strangers in Upper Egypt, as practised by the Bedouin Arabs. Mr. 
Burckhardt says. 

My guide always conducted me to the house of the principal person in the 
village ; we should otherwise have often gone supperless to rest. Wherever we 
alighted, a mat was spread for us on the ground, just before the gate of the house, 
which strangers are never permitted to enter, unless they are intimate acquaint- 
ance. Dhourra bread, with milk, was otir usual supper ; to this were sometimes 
add^d dates. The landlord iiev’^r ejils with his guests, except when earnestly 
p]cei 3 ed to do so, — P. 40. 

'Proceeding through the village of Ibrim, in Nubia, I was met by a venerable 
old man, who, I found, was called the Aga; who prayed me, in the patriarclial 
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manner, to tarry till the sun was gone clown; to alight, rcfresli niyself, and 
partake of the food he would prepare for the stranger. T gladly accepted Ins 
invitation — a clean mat was spxead for me under llu‘ shade of the wall of his 
house, and lelicshments, consisting of wheaten cake, were hvo\ight me in a 
wooden howl; the curds, witli liciuid butter, and ineserved dates, "imd lastly, a 
howl of milk. Having taken what I wanted, I entered the door of the Aga’s 
house — and found myself in a room, separated from the otli^‘r part of the house 
hy a court, and covered hy a simple roof iff palm-tree branches. Here my mat 
and cushion were brought me ; and the Aga, having prepared a dinner, invited 
several of the natives to sit down. Water was brought in a skin, hy an attendant, 
to wash our hands. Two fowfe, roasted, were served up on wdicaten eakes, in a 
wooden bowl, covered with a small mat, and another of the same cakes in 
another; in the centre of these was licpiid butter, and preserved dates. Tliesc' 
were divided, broken up, and mixed together by some of the party, wdiile others 
pulled the fowls to pieces ; which done, the party began to eat as fast as they could; 
getting up, one after the other, as soon as tludr hunger was satisfied — the Aga 
ill the mean time looking on. — L'ufhCs Travels, p. .S2. 

Among the Vizeerees, a people little visited, and dwelling in the* northern part 
of Ilindostaii, near the range of lyouiitains, called the Hindoo (’oosh, or 
Indian the smallest escort secures a traveller an hospitable reception, 

though they are notorious jilundcrcrs, and in war most ii'votlous, giving no 
quarter; yet an enemy wmuld be treated with the utmost kindness, if he could 
once make his w'ay to the house of a Vizecree, the*m.'istcr in that considering 
liimself hound to pay him cv^ery attention, and show him all the good-will which 
is due to a guest. This spirit of hospitality, so consj>icnous among all the 
Afghan nations, is particularly so with the Dooraunecs* every stranger is 
weleomc wdierevor he goes. Tlie smallest and poorest camp has its arrangement 
for the reception of guests, and the greatest nobleman is not e\em])ted from the 
necessity of ])rovidiiig food and lodgingfor all who ajqiroacli his castle. In most 
villages travellers go to the Mosque, or Hoojra; and in common times the hrst 
person they meet eiitrrtams them. In times of scarcity Ihi'y aie snp])lied either 
by a subscription from tlie mhabitanls, or, mneb more freipiently, by the j^ersoii 
whose turn it is to entertain a guest: hr(*ad, kooroot, and clarified butter, are 
always provnded, to which flesh and soiq^ are added, if a shc'‘p has been killed in 
the village. If an entertainment is going on at any house in tlie village, llie 
traveller is immcdi.atel}^ invited to it, and received vvilli the same attention as if 
he were a friend and neighbour; and when he rclireir to rest, he is provided witli 
a covering hy the person who is allotted to be liis host, 'flu- same disposition is 
app.trent with thp<kiufirs, a remote and singular ])(‘{)])le in that eonntiy; they 
make a point of coming out of their villages to meet slrangcni, taking their 
baggage from those who are carrying it, and coiidncting lin n, with many 
welcomc.s, to their dwadliiigs. When there, he must visil eveiy person of note, 
and at each house he is pressed to eat and drink. — J'Uphhislone^s Aecovut of 
Caubulj pp. 385, 419, G2G. 

In travelling through Abyssinia, Mr. Salt states, 

That upon arriving at a tow'ii in the evening, the^ ..«it down, ac^’oriling to custom, 
at the gate of the Ha’s mansion, and did not wail long bt'fore his hcrvants came 
out and led them to a hut, and provided them witli plenty ot bread and meat, 
cSrc.— P. 284. 

It is a rule of Arab hospitality, that during their meals the niaster of the house 
should waft upon his guests. — Lucas's Account of the Proceedings of the African 
Association^ p. 64. 

It seems, from a }).assagc in l^rke’s Travels, page 233, that a 
similar hospitality is practised, under similar circumstances, to tra- 
vellers amongst the Negro nations of central Africa. 
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Mr. Editor. — ^^Thcrc are two Hymns published in Bishop Hebcr’s 
collection, under the name of Druimnond, which are apparently copied, 
with alterations, from some old Ivom^n Qatholic Service Book. At 
least I have them myself in “ The J^rimer, or Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Marie, in, Latin and Englisli,” printed at St. Omer’s, in the 
year 1G21. The Hymns arc thdse for Ash Wednesday and Michael- 
mas-day. Now the questions which I would wish to ask of any of your 
readers who can furiiish the information, ^re, whether .Drummond is 
the name of the old author of the hymns, or of some friend of Bishop 
Heber’s who furnished them to him in their altered state; — and who 
is the author of the other hymn for St. John Baptist’s-day, which by 
its style is evidently from a hand of the same age, but which I cannot 
find in the Primer. At the same time 1 copy for your insertion, if 
you think fit, another Hymn, from the same book, for Ascension-day. 

O J esu, who our souls dost save, 

On whom our love and hopes depend, 

God, from whom all things being have, 

Man, when the world drew to an eiid: — 

What clemency thee vanquish’d so,* 

Upon thee our foul crimes to bike. 

And cruel death to undergo, 

1’hat thou from death us free mightst make? 

Thou, diving to the depths of hell, 

And thence thy caj)tives having gain’d, 

Dost at thy Father’s lighl-hand dwell, 

Thy noble triumph thus obtain’d. 

Let thine own goodness so thee bend, 

That thou our sins ma)’st put to (light ■ 

Spare us : and, as our wishes tiuid, 

O satisfy us with thy sight. 

May’st thou our jo\fu1 pleasure be, 

Who shall be our expected gain, * 

And let our glory be in thee 
While any ages shall remain. 

^ . 1 . 11 

• “THE HOST OF GOD.” 

And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God mot him. And when Jacob saw 
them, he said, This is God’s host ; and he called the naino of that place Maha- 
naim." — Gen, xxxii, 1, 2. 

The Host of God!” From whence came they, 

And whither arc they bound? 

Arc they of those tliat watch by day. 

And keep their nightly round? 

Come 'they from realms celestial, sent 
On God's liigh message here? 

Guide they the mighty firmament? 

Guide they th^ rolling s])heve? 

“The Host of God!” — How seem'd that shew? 

In heavenly pomp array’d? 

March'd they in bright angelic row, ^ 

With glittering wings display’d? 
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Or weic tlicy chid in flcsli and bom, 

Like children of tlic earth; 

While hut tlieir stately step and tone 
Betray’d their glorious birth/ 

“ The Host of QJod!’! — TIovv did they greet 
Our faint and wandi^ring Sire? 

Pass’d tliey his train with tlying fvet, 

And chariot wheels like f>re? 

Or did they cheer his spirit there 
Amid that desert lone — 
him that gifinted was his prayer, 

Tlis secret sorrows known ? 

“ 'Phe Host of Ciod!’* — I low wild the thought, 

That lowly man should meet, 

'Mid the drear realms of wolf and goat. 

The atop of holy loot ; 

Wlieiiee come tln^y — whither go — is dark , 

I'heir ])uri>ose, all iinkiiowii , 

Yet shine they as a iiu teur s]jaik 
Through midnight daikncos thi’own 

Still they may wheel their hiight caret i 
By lonely rock or tia-e, 

Had we the Patriareh’s ear to hear, 

1 lis holy eye to see ! 

'ri»e desert wdd, the crowded wa) 

By heava'iily step is trod; 

'I'hnmgli earth ami air — ^by night —by day- 
Walks still — “The Host of God !” 

St. Abhfi. IM» 


LAW REPORT;— Right to Pf.ws. 


WYLI.IE V. MOSS AND 1 RLNCH. 

Arches Court of Cauferburif, INI. 'P. 
1827. — The Church of 'Phames Ditton 
being insufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the parishiont'rs, it was 
agreed Jit a Vestry, holderi 13th July, 
1 801), to build a gallery ; for which pur- 
pose a faculty was obtained, and a 
gallery w'as erected. The pews in 
tliis gallery were sold by tlie (’Iiureh- 
wardens and Vestry: No, 1 was sold 
to Mrs. Moss, and No 3 to Jiady Sul- 
livan; and receipts for the purchase- 
money were given by the W'stry Clerk. 
Mr. Wyllic married the daughter ol 
Mrs. Moss, and they togethei occupied 
the pew ]^o. 4, which liad been as- 
signed to Mrs. Moss. Mrs. IMoss, iu 
1820, gave up her house in the 
parish to Mr. Lowden, and, till her 
death in 1820, lived in the jmiisJi, 
either with Mr. and Mr.s. Wyllie, or 
her son, George Moss. In June, 
1822, on Lady Sullivan splitting the 
parisli, Wyllie, with the consent of llu’ 


(’hiirclnvnrdeiis, removed to No. 5, 
agreeing to pay 3/. a yvav; and Mr. 
Lowden, with the likt' consent, was 
placed 111 No. agrei'ing to jiay to 
Mrs. Moss 3/. a \eai. Mrs. Moss, by 
her will, hequeathed the pew No. 4 
to AVyllie. 'Plie bon-e and grounds 
occujm'd by Ladj^ Sullivan, were, in 
1820, let to Mr. Morgan, wJio, with 
a wife and three cbildren, took posses- 
sion of it, and a]>plied to the CJnirch- 
wardeici o he* put into thi' possession 
of the pi\v No. 3. in May, 1820, 
Wyllie quitted the jiarish, and let iiis 
house, anil the pew, No. 5, whiel) he 
had oecnpied since 1822, to Mrs. 
'Pnrqnand. Mr.* Morgan, however, 
with the consent of the Churchwar- 
dens anil jirineipal inhabitants, took 
^possession of this pew'. 'Po try the 
\aliditf of this act, Mr. Wyllie com- 
menced this suit against the CliurCh- 
wardeiis. 

Sir John Nidi oil, at the outset, 
declared tlmf the s.ile (>f the pews was 
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an illegal transaction, and furnished 
no ground of title; that the money 
paid could only {>e considered as 
voluntary contributions and subscrip- 
tions towards the building: it might 
be a reason in the discretion of the 
ChurchwardciivS, for seating those per- 
sons, and such seating might ‘give {i 
possessory right, sufficient against a 
mere disturber. ' Again : that the pay- 
ment of rent had.^io le^al foundation; 
it is a practice that the Court could 
never sanction or approve. 

Sir John Nicholl, in his final judg- 
ment, after stating the facts, pro- 
ceeded : — 

“ The subject seems to have been 
misunderstood on all sides ; the correct 
view of it was, that, in 1822, when Lady 
Sullivan ceased to be a parishioner, 
the pew reverted to the parish, and 
Avas at the disposal of the Church- 
wardens; for it never was, legall)-^, 
appropriated to the house. In like 
manner also, if the facts be accurately 
stated in this allegation, all claim on 
the part of Wyllie expired in 182G, 
when he cpiittcd the parish; he could 
liavc no power to seat his tenant, 
Mrs. Turquand, in it, and thus aiincxt- 
it to his housQf for this could only be 
done by a faculty, or by prescription, 
whicli ])resupposes a faculty; for if 
he let his house from year to year, 
and were permitted to transfer the 
possession of this pew to each suc- 
ceeding tenant, this would, in effect, 
be annexation. It never was allotted, 
even nominally, to this house ; when 
his personal title ceased, the pew 
reverted to the parish, and the Church- 
wardens had a light to place in it 
whatever family they judged most 
fitting. In the exercise of that right 
they have seated Mr. Morgan, a per- 
son of respectability, who has a large 
and increa^ng family,* who inhabits 
one of the principal houses, and who 
pays highly to the parish rates. This 
may be properly pleaded in defence 
of their conduct; but, at the same 
time, whether they liave exercised a 
sound discretion in their selection of 
the actual occupant is no part of the 
question to be decided in the present 
suit. The only question here is, 
whether they have, unjustifiably, dis- 
turbed Mr. Wyllie. If Wyllie, having 
a numerous family, and contributing 
largely to the rates, had, though ori- 


ginally acquiring it without due autho- 
rity, continued in undisputed possession 
of this pew, under long acquiescence 
of form ei* Churchwardens, and of the 
parishioners, from 1822, till Septem- 
ber, iSzG; if there were no reason to 
believe that he was about to quit the 
parish; and if these Churchwardens, 
under a notion that a pew had been 
allotted to the house Mr. Morgan 
rents, bad then attempted to remove 
Wyllie, there would, in my judgment, 
have been no gufiicient ground for 
the proceeding, and the case would 
liave borne a very different aspect. 
But if Avhat is now disclosed be true; 
if AVyllie has left his house and the 
parish, and has attemj)ted to hand 
over the pew to his tenant, without 
the sanction of the Churchwardens, lie 
may act wisely in abandoning this suit. 

“ I would notice one other circum- 
stance-.-the prayer of this allegation — 
‘ That the Court would confirm Mor- 
gan in the possession of the pew.’ 
In the first jdace, this suit was not 
instituted for any such ))uq)ose. It 
is a suit of perturbation brought by 
Wyllie: if lie were not improperly 
disturbed, the Defendants will be dis- 
missed, but there will be no further 
question. In the next place, the Court 
Avould not go out of its way to confirm 
the possession, for this might be at- 
tended with injurious consequences to 
the parish. By such a step, particu- 
larly after it has been pleaded in the 
fifth article of this allegation, ‘ that 
the pew No. 5 has always been con- 
sidered as allotted to the occupier of 
Lady Sullivan’s house,’ the C'oilrt 
Avould countenance the idea, which 
rather ought to be checked, that the 
pew is s))ecially a])propriated to this 
house. If the populathin be in- 
creasing, and the church-room already 
insufficieiil, as pleaded, no seat ought 
to be put out of the power of the 
Churchwardens. 'J'his pew will ac- 
commodate seven or eight persons. 
Mr. Morgan’s family may be reduced 
to one or two. Though fesident in 
this house, it might, for the necessary 
accommodation of the parisl^^ be pro- 
per cither to remove him, or, at least, 
to seat some other persons jointly 
with him. This, it is true, is not to 
be dol^c except in a case of strong 
necessity ;* but the power of doing so, 
in order to provide for the convehienl 
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attendance (jf ilie other parisliioiicrs at 
divine worship, ought not to b? ex- 
cluded.’' 

Nof(\ — We are anxious* to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to s^y 
that the statement contained in the 
Number for March last, p. ISo, re- 
^iecting a bed of gravel, is incorrect. 
The gravel in question is not in a 
glebe, but in copyhold land, %f which 
the Bishop of Kochcst(‘r is lord: and 
the Bisliop, could the consent of the 
lessee have been obtained, did not 
intend to have comjdetcd the sale vvitli- 
out the sanction of Parliament. We 
regret much having been led into an 
error in this matter; hut we cannot 
accuse ourselves of carelessness, for 
our infoijnant was certainly worthy of 
credit. We have now only to re<piest 
that our readers will write against the 
statement to which we have alluded, 
“ 'J'his is incorrect.” 


LAW COMMUNICATION. 

Wk have 'received some (piesl ions’ 
from ** A Constant Beader,” which 
we presume are intended to be read 
thus : 

1st. la it lawful for a man to marry 
his (Jrcfwcd wdfe’s sister? 

2dly. Should it so lKq)])cn that the 
party procure marriage (after refusal 
in their own parish church) by some 
neighbouring Ciergyman, per Ujno- 
ratiliantj will the children in this case 
(provided there arc any hv such mar- 
riage) be legitimate or illegitimate? 

And, ‘Idl'i » how are the entries in 
the Register Book of Baptisms to be 
made ? 

Our answers to these questions are 
as follow : 

1. By the Kcclesiastical Law, it is 

forbidden to a man to marry his wile’s 
sister. The 'I’able of Kindred and 
Alfinity, which is inserted in most ot 
our Books of Common -Prayer, ex- 
ju’essly laAXs down this prohibition. 
The table referred to was drawn up 
by Archbishop Parker, and put forllt^ 
by authority in It is, there- • 

fore^ of general obligation, 

been acted upon by our Spiritual 
Courts in numerous instances. 

2. If, however, a marriage be ac- 
tually solemnized between parties so 

VOL. X. NO. XI. 


canonically prohibited (as such a mar- 
riagv* is uol actually void, but only 
subject to he so Hecl.vud by the decree 
of the Spiritual Courl), Avliile it re- 
mains unanimllcd, it must he regarded 
as and as diaving with it ail 

legal .consequence's, both to the parties 
•and their issue. Tlu* Conimoii Law, 
by which we mean the law conimonly 
administered, in our temporal courts of 
justice, regards marriage merely in 
the light of a civil contract ; and leaves 
to tlie S])iriaial Court the considera- 
tion of all })oiiits of spiritual concern. 
During, therefore, the coiitimiaiice of 
the marriage, and until a dt‘crce of 
nullity he ])roiiomiccd by the Spiritual 
Court, the parties themselves, and all 
claiuiiug uiid(‘r them, are entitled to 
all the h(‘iud’its, ami lendercd li.'ible to 
all the r(‘spon.sil)jlitit ,, Avhicli the law 
attache: to a h'gal union; and they 
Imvc ])o\v^M‘ to sue, and are liable to 
he sued, in all courts of justice, in 
rcs])cct (‘ithcT of such rights or duties, 
witlmut any inquiry being made or 
discussion entertained upon the strict 
legality of their marriage. A seniciicc 
of nullity, jn’onounced by the Eccle- 
siastical ('onrt, is the only argument 
to which a court of*law will listen. 
But even tile jiowers which the Spi- 
ritual Courts thus possess are not 
])ermitlt*d to h*' exercised iqion all 
oeeasious and under all cireiunstanccs. 
The Common Law, for reasons which 
arc iiifend(’d to pioniotc tlu' peace and 
coineiiience of society', ])uls a check 
upon general cimncenicnt of this 
sweejiing interdict of tlie Ecclesiastical 
Law, by forbidding r ny jirocccdings 
to be taken, after the deatli of either 
of the parties, ^'hich lune for their 
object the avoiding of the marriage. 
By menus of tliis salutary intcr])osi- 
iion, the interests of the imollcnding 
issue are protected, and the offending 
survivor is still left subject to punish- 
nTciit I'or the sinritnal odence. 

3, ''file entries in the Parish Regis- 
ters of the bajitisiUH of the children of 
such a marriage, must, ve apprehend, 
be made in the usual A^ny: and the 
marriage of the parties must, for all 
puiqwAes, and by all persons, and U])on 
all occasions, he regarded as l^al, 
until a sentence of nullity has been 
regularly pronounced by the Spiritual 
Court. 

4 7 . 
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' The Society for ♦ipropagating the^ 
Gospel in Foreign Parts has just pub- 
lished a very interesting Report re- 
lating to tlie aflairs of 'this College. 
The Report consists" of Extracts from 
the Annual Reports of the Society, - 
commencing at the foundation of the 
Institution in the year 1709, and con- 
tinued down to the presemt time ; and 
by it is given a detailed account of the 
original endowment of the College — 
of the measures which have from time 
to time been adopted by the Society, 
in furtherance of llie pious intentions 
of the founder — and of the success with 
which those mefisurcs have been at- 
tended. With the assurance that the 
history of every institution w’hich has 
for its object the dissemination of re- 
ligious instruction, and the ameliora- 
tion of our species, will be read with 
interest by mir readers, we present 
them with a statement of the leading , 
circumstances canceled with the foun- 
dation and management of this truly 
Christian establishment, as abstracted 
from the above Report. 

In the year 1709 the Society received 
the news of General Codrington’s death, 
together with a copy of his last Will and 
Testament, made in February, 1702-3, 
not very long after their establishment, 
(though never revealed to any body till 
after the decease of the said General,) by 
which will, besides several other noble and 
excellent charities, he “ gives and be- 
queaths his two Plantations in the Island 
of Barbados, and' part of the Island of 
Barbuda, to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Christian llcligion in Foreign 
Parts, erected and established by his late 
good master King William the Third: and 
desires that the Plantation Should contimie 
entire, and three hundred Negroes at least 
always k^t thereon; and a convenient 
number or Professors a^d Scliolars main- 
tained there, who are to be obliged to 
Study and practise physic and chirurgery, 
as well as divinity, that by the apparent 
usefuldCB^. of the former to all mankind, 
they may both endear themselves to the 
«ecT>ie, and have the better opportunities 
of '^ng good to men’s souls, whilst they 
are taking care of their bodies; but the 


particulars of the constitution he leaves to 
the Society, composed of wise ami good 
men.” The nantalions have been-rx)m- 
puted to amount to upwards of 2000/. per 
annum, clear of all charges. 

Uiifortimatcly the Society became 
involved in disputes with the executor 
of the testator, and h‘gal jn-occediiigs 
were necessarily resorted to, for a set- 
tlement of the respective claims, so 
that it was impossible immediately to 
proceed to carry into ellect the pious 
intentions of the founder. ^ 

In the y(*ar J712, liowevcr, as there 
\vas a prospect of funds being received 
wliich \\H)uld be applicable to the pur- 
poses of tl\e charity, the Society pro- 
ceeded to appoint a cha])lain and 
catechist; nnderwliicb denominatiions, 
besides the ordinary duties of a mis- 
sionary, lie was to instruct in the 
Christian religion the negroes and their 
children, within the Society’s plantation 
in Barbados, and to superintend the 
sick and maimed negroes and servants. 
This step was taken as being the -most 
eifectual whieli the Society could take 
with the means they then possessed; 
but in their Report for this year, 1712, 
they express . themselves determined, 
“ CJod willing, to proceed witli appli- 
cation to answer that noble design of 
the Founder, in pre])ariug a College 
for the Mission, the particulars whereof 
are left to them, in confidence they will 
acquit themselves under the character 
he has been jiloased to give them, in 
Iris last testament, of wise and qood 
men.” 

Their prospects this year also were 
brightened by a satisfactory aiTange- 
ment of some of the jirincipal matters 
in litigation with tlie representatives 
of tic testator, and by being put into 
possession of the two plantations in 
Barbados. In the year 1716, the 
Society were enabled to com&0 a t6- 
solution to begin to lay the foundotion 
of Codiington College, without any 
further delay, having judged the fund 
tliey had in hand, with what would 
annually arise from their estate there, 
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sullicicut to support that great under- 
taking ; and accordingly in tni^ year 
preparations wore made for the com- 
mencement of the building. Various 
circumstances, however, Oombined to 
delay, for several years, the complttion 
of a building whicli should be adotpuite 
to aflbrd the accommodation necessary* 
to eftectuate the munificent intentions 
of the founder ; but although it is with 
regret that we observe the*diificuIHes 
which the Society liad to enctninter iii 
providing funds sufticient for carrying 
oji their work, yet it is with great gra- 
tification we read the accounts of the 
assistance which was alforded them hy 
our government, in diretting the ships 
on the station to be emplo 3 ’ed in car- 
rying timber, and other necessaries for 
building, from the neighbouring islands; 
and also by jirivate indiA’idiuils in do- 
nations of money, books, and other 
articles useful to the institution. It 
was not till tin* year 1712 that the 
building was eomjdcted; at Avhich 
time the Society proceeded to settle 
tlie College by the appointment of the 
Rev. I'lios. Kotheram, A. M. of Queen’s 
C’ollege, Oxford, to be schoolmaster, 
and of the Rev. JVl. Jos. Uensbam, A.li. 
to be Usher and catechist in the said 
College, to teach gratis twenty children, 
the sons of such persons as should not 
be judged in suHieieiil circumstances 
to bring them up in learning ilie learned 
languages; and, in the words of the 
Report for that year, “ tin* said chil- 
dren are to he maintained in diet, 
washing, and lodging, at the expense 
of the Society, which find it absolutely' 
necessary to open the (’ollege thus, — 
that in time there may' be Scholars 
therein properly qiialitied to receive 
the instnictioiis of the Professors liere 
after to be chosen, wlio are to teach 
the Scholars Divinity, l^livsic, and 
Chinirgery, that they may' bo come good 
and useful Missionaries, and be of ser- 
vice both to the bodies anti souls of 
men, pursuant to the directions of Ge- 
neral Codrington, the w'orthy' Foun- 
der’s Willi^ We may observe with 
satisfactipn, that notwithstanding the 
lam^ted delays which thus took place 
in the ctompletion of the Colh'ge, arising 
chiefly from the fluctuations in the 
amount of tl»c funds w'hicli the Society 
received from the estates, they were 
enabled to employ, during the whole 


period which hud elapsed from the 
death of the ^founder, two catecliists 
for the particular instruction of the 
negroes: and the labours of those 
zealous missionaries were not confined 
to .spreading a knowledge of religion 
anxing such negroes only as were on 
the plantations of the Society, but 
were extended to some others of the 
West Ind'ifm islands, and the Stati* of 
New York. J'he Hejiorts of the So- 
ciety b{‘ar witness, from time to time, 
to the happy fruits of the ministry of 
tliese catechists, and we regret that w e 
can only refer our readers to the Re- 
port itself for the ])articulars of them, 
but w'ant of room jn-eveiits our doing 
more. From the settlement of the 
College in the year 1712 down to the 
year 17S0, the estahlisluneiit continued 
to flourish under tlic caie of the able 
toacliers ])rovide(l for its siiperiiitcn- 
dauce, afld the influence of the general 
regulations directed by the Society for 
its governmeiit. During this period 
the Reports of the Society furnisli, 
fr«)m year to year, the most satisfactory 
proofs, both by the numhers and at- 
tainments of the scholars, of the emi- 
nent usefulness of t^e osta'olishmeut. 
However, in the year 1780, the So- 
ciety^ were informed, tliat the jdan- 
tation liad been visited w ith a dreadful 
hurricane, wbiih liad destroyed the 
crops, and done great damage to the 
College and all the biiildiiigs upon tin; 
estate. 'Phe injmy occasioned hy this 
unforeseen aceideiif, holh in the de- 
struction of the canes and tlie buildings 
upon the estate, as well as in the 
College itself, was so great that the 
w hole establisl mil'll t was obliged to he 
broken up; and tlie plantations, not 
yielding the expenses of cultivation, 
were only prevented from bi‘ing lost by 
the Socie'y agreeing to <*clvaiice, out 
of tlioir general fund, such sums as 
Wi^'c necessary to pay oft‘ the charges 
to which the estates bad become liable. 
In the year 1 78f), there being a rea- 
sonable prospect that tliese debts would 
be discharged, a catechist to the ne- 
groes w'as rppointod. In the year 
•1788 success bad so far attended the 
endeavours of the Society at vctremji- 
mciit, that they were enabled to au- 
thorise the eateebist to re-open the 
school with six boys on tlie foundation.^ 
And in the year I7lf0 it was reported 
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that all the debts on the account of the 
plantation having been’ discharged, in 
the year 1789, by the*profits of the 
estates — there was then a surplus in 
the hands of the Society — and in con- 
sequence directions were given that six 
more boys should be taken in; and 
that the house and buildings which had 
suffered so severely* by the hurricane, 
in the year 1780, should ®be put in 
repair. In the year 1797, the repairs 
were so far completed that the Society 
W’as enabled to re-establish tlic school, 
and to admit eighteen boys on the 
foundation, and a very short time suf- 
ficed to restore the establishment to its 
former flourishing condition. Since 
this period the income arising from 
the estates has been uniformly steady, 
and of sufficient amount to support the 
establishment upon the scale of use- 
fulness at which the Society then 
fixed it. ' 

By the terms of the founder’s will, 
it is evident that ho contemplated the 
immediate erection of a College, upon 
a scale sufficiently lai'ge to furnish a 
number of missionaries adequate to 
administer to the temporal and sj)iritual 
necessities of the negro j)opulation. 
Tlis piety, however, was attended with 
wisdom ; and, hy a prudent foresight 
of the difficulties which might arise in 
carrying his object into effect, he in- 
vested the Society witli the utmost 
discretion as to the manner in which 
that object should be attained. In ex- 
ercise of this discretion, therefore, the 
Society have regarded the amelioration 
of the slave population as the primary 
object which they were entrusted to 
effect ; and, accordingly, their earliest 
funds were appropriated to tliis end by 
the appointment, in the year 1712, of 
a catechist to the negroes ; and upon 
the first -recovery from the effects of 
tlie dreadful calamity in 1789, the 
negroes were again the first objects of 
their care. We apprehend that no 
one would venture to call in question 
the propriety of the motives which led 
the Society to adopt this step as the 
primary means of effecting the purjioses 
of tlieir donoi . I lad they acted other- ' 
wise, generations of untutored" slaves 
might have passed away, while the 
great scheme intended for their benefit 
was slowly growing to maturity, and 
fitting itself for operation. Adhering 


therefore to their original plan of pro- 
ceeding* tlie Society, although they had 
attended as far as lay in their power to 
the wishes of the founder, that a Col- 
lege shouldf he erected, came to a re- 
solution, in the year 1818, that llic 
most effectual steps should be taken to 
•forward the dissemination of moral 
and religious instruction among the 
slaves, h'or this purpose a minister 
was provided, whose sole attention was 
to he directed to the improvement of 
the negroes in moral and religions 
» knowledge. Schools upon the national 
system were formed under the super- 
intendence of the chaplain, and a code 
of regulations prepared, by which suf- 
ficient time was allowed the negroes 
during the week, for the cultivation 
of their provision grounds, to,, enable 
them to attend to the religious obser- 
vance of tlie Sabbath witliout inter- 
ruption. 

The following are the Regulations 
spoken of: — 

Regulations. — The Collcj;e and So- 
ciety estates having been left in trust to a 
religious body, wliose sole object is the 
•propagation of the Gospel among man- 
kind, it seems as if Frovidciicc had in- 
tended that the great work of reforination 
in the Negro character should comnienee 
among the labourers on these Plantations. 
And although the annual returns of West 
India property form a consideiation secon- 
dary to moral culture and comfort among 
those from whose industry an abundant 
revenue is derived, yet it is desirable that 
a system should be adopted, in every way 
coincident with the colonial interest: a 
system, which, while it elfectiially secures 
progressive amelioration in the dispositions, 
understandings, and liabits of the slaves, 
may afford a model for other propiietors 
to follow, i:\nd most ardently may this 
event be expected, wdien it is seen in what 
harmony religious institutions and flourish- 
ing agriculture subsist. 

CiiAi'EL. — Resolved, That Divine Ser- 
vice be performed on the Sunday morning 
at half-past ten> acLording to the rites of 
the Established Church, with a familiar 
discourse to the slaves on th^ doctrines of 
the Gospel, and their consequent dudes as 
Christians; and again in the afternoon at 
two o’clock ; when, after prayers, the 
Scripture shall be explained. to them by 
way of exposition, or tlie Common Prayer 
illustrated, or the ancient and useful mode 
of catechising adopted. Ry this arrange- 
ment, those who may have been ur^void- 
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ably prevented attending in the morning 
will liave the opportunity oi‘ repairing'their 
loss, and the neighbouring negroes may, if 
so disposed, be accommodated. 

Schools, — That there sha^ continue to 
be a school on each estate, receiving all 
from the period of distinct articulatiw to 
the age of ten ; — the hours of attendance , 
daily, fiom nine in the morning till one at 
noon. That, commencing with a prayer 
and the Creed, they shall proved to their 
ordinary place of study, agreejuily with the 
national system, and close with a repeti- 
tion of the Ten Coimnandments and a 
hymn. < 

That writing and aritlimctic be excluded, 
Tliat there shall also be a Sunday-school 
for the accommodation of those, who either 
from being superannuated, or fiom having 
neglected past opportunities, may desire to 
benefit by the advant.jges now alFordcd 
them, ^nd particularly as a plan for con- 
tinuing those in habits of useful knowledge, 
who shall hereafter ijuit the school. 

That it shall be conducted on the plan 
of the daily schools, under the superinten- 
dence of the minister and school-mistresses. 

Sacraments. — That Ilaptism shall be 
readily administered to all children pre- 
sented by their parents ; and to all adulti 
who give a satisfactory reason for their 
desiring this sacrament. • 

That the Loid’s Supper shall be aduii- 
nistired once a month to those who have 
given previous notice of their intention to 
the minister, and justify his acceptance of 
them by the improvement of their lives 
and devoiitness at worship. 

Funeuals. — That in case of a funeral, 
the immediate relatives continue to have 
the whole day granted them ; and that 
labour shall cease at five o’clock on the 
estate where the funeral occurs, in order 
that all may have the opportunity of at- 
tending a Christian ceremony, so peculi- 
arly calculated to awaken religious feeling. 

Marriage. — That marriage be encou- 
raged among the slaves in eonfoimity with 
the rites of the Church of Kngland, as one 
of the most effectual means of refining 
and strengthening natural attachments, and 
thereby paving the way to virtuous habits. 

Hospital. — That it be considered a 
)»art of the Minister’s duty to attend the 
sick, a||pd, and infirm, at the hospital, or 
at their own houses, and afford the conso- 
lations of religion by his advice and con- 
versation. • 

Indulgences. — That the slaves on the 
two estates contiuuo to have the full en- 
joyment of the Saturday from one o’clock, 
for attending to their own immediate con- 
cerns, so that the SabbatK may be consi- 
dered by them (not as heretofore a day of 


bodily rest), but a holy season set apart for 
the improvement of the soul. 

That no specits of labour be allowed on 
a Sunday which can possibly be prevented 
by some arrangement for its performanee 
on the other days* of the w eek. — Pp. 3J, .i4. 

These regultitions have now been in 
force nearly ten years, and their effect 
has been most Ix^neficial to tlii* cha- 
racter of the negro. We must again 
regret that want of room prevents us 
from stating the particulars of tliis im- 
provement, as detailed in the corre- 
spoiidcneo between the chaplain and 
the secretary to the Society ; but to 
this correspondence, which is of con- 
siderable length, w^e can do no more 
than refer. 

From th(‘ judicious management of 
their agents, to wliom the direclion 
of the Society’s ]>laiitatioi)H is intni.Nted, 
the proceeds arising from tlic estates 
have cansiderably incri'ased ; and in 
1825 the Society, cneonraged by the 
prosperous state of their alfairs, re- 
solved, 

To take into consideration the practica- 
bility of placing the College upon a more 
respectable footing; one nioie conformable 
to the intentions of the Testator, and theii 
own original views — namely, “as an insti- 
tution for tlie niuintenance of a convenient 
number of professors and scholars, who are 
to be obliged to study physic and chirur- 
gery as well as divinity, that, by the ap- 
parent usefulness of the former to all 
mankind, they may both endear them- 
selves to the people, and have the better 
opportunities of doing good to men’s souls, 
whilst they are taking care of their bodies.”* 

With these views a jdan has been formed 
for giving it^the character of a University, 
and arrangetnejits have been under consi- 
deration for securing to it the services of a 
Principal and two or thiee Professors. By 
these means an adequate education may 
be provided for such of the West Indian 
youths as arc disposed to devote them- 
selves to the Cliristian ministry within 
their native islands, without the expense 
and trouble of seeking the necessary qua- 
lifications in Europe, at a distance from 
their friends and relations. 

This important measure could not be 
carried into full execution without the ef- 
fectual aid of his Majesty’s Government; 
not only under the sanction of the civil 
authorities, but by a liberal grant oT money. 
And the Society are eucouiaged to believe, 

* Geneiul Codrington’s Will: 
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from the cordial approbation with which 
the plan was entertained, that the coun- 
tenance and co-operadoni of Government 
will not be wanting when the arrange- 
ments are in progress. 

The first step will be to enlarge the 
buildings, so as to render them capable of 
containing a sufficient nunVber of studehts; 
and the plans and estimates fur this pur- 
pose are now under consideration, and it 
is confidently expected that ^he Society 
will be able to report considerable progress 
in this most interesting work in the Ab- 
stract for the following year. — Pp. 42, 43. 

An Institution, whicli has for its ob- 
ject the advancement of the tem})oral 
and spiritual welfare of our enslaved 
brethren, must, we think, find a friend 
and an advocate in every enlightened 
breast. The qtiestion of slave eman- 
cipation is now debated merely U])on 
the grounds of expeditu'icy ; and these 
arc not incompatible with the*vouch- 
safementof the blessings of civilization. 
We would treat this (piestion as one of 
a purely jKditical nature, and express 
no opinion as to its merits or demerits. 
We rest satisfied with this assurance, 
that whatever he his climate, liis colour, 
or his habits of life, man is a reason- 
able being, and therefore capable of 
participating in the choicest refine- 
ments of civilization ; — that he bears 
within him an immortal soul, which is 
adapted to a state either of everlast- 
ing liappincss or everlasting misery; — 
and that those to whom the light of 
revelation has been given, are thereby, 
as being the depositories of God’s 
word, entrusted with a talent for which 
they must account hereafter, both as 
to the manner in which they^havc used 
it themselves, and comifiunicatcd its 
blessings to others. The prosperity, 


therefqre, of this Institution, so directly 
intended and so admirably calculated 
to forward the knowledge of our Sa- 
viour’s kingdom, among those nations 
over which 'the light of the Gospel has 
nevw shone, is an object of our w^armest 
wishes. And we have full confidence 
‘'that the fruits of the vineyuid w'ill be 
proportioned to the zeal of the la- 
bourer. 

Before conclude wc may suggest, 
that a full account of the results which 
have from time to time attended the 
labours of the missionaries, who have 
for so many ja‘ars been engaged in 
this work of salvation, could not fail to 
be interesting. 'The efiects they have 
produced upon the negro character 
would he facts of very high importance, 
as being founded upon the expAienco 
of so many years. In the several dis- 
cussions which have taken place njKm 
the subject of the elfects of education 
upon the negro character, wc do not 
remember to liavc seen any allusion 
made to this cliarity. The extracts 
from the Society’s Ueport shew, that 
beneficial etfects were from time to 
time produced ; and we cannot but 
tfiiiik that a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the missionaries or ca- 
techists would have the effect of sotting 
at rest the absurd speculations enter- 
tained by some people, tliat the negroes 
are incapable of participating in the 
blessings of civilization; and of con- 
I’iiicing many who are yet in doubt of 
the usefulness, both in a temporal and 
religions ])oint gf view, of such estab- 
lishments as Codrington College. 

Tlirough the kindness of his Lord- 
ship, the Bivshop of Barbados, wc arc 
enabled to present our readers with a 
view of ti is interesting establishment. 


BLSHOP OF EXETER’S CHARGE. 


Mr. Editor. — Tlie consecration of 
five new (liurches in Cornwall, erected 
under the auspices of llis Majesty’s 
C'ommissi oners, lately ftrought the 
Bishop of Exeter into this ])art of hia 
Diocese; and his Lordship availed 
himself of the opportunity to liohL'a 
VisitatiQi>bf his Cornish Clergy. Tlie 
Bishop wi^ not j)revailcd upijii to pub- 
lish his Clxarge; but the following ex- 
tracts from it, which are pretty correct. 


‘'may not be unacceptable to many of 
your readers. 1 am, Mr. Editor, 

Your faithful and ei)edient Sorj'ant, 
A CoRNisn Incumbent. 


Having commended the activity of 
the Archdeacon and Rnj|fal Deans in 
that portion of Abe Diocese, the Bishop 
proceeded to say, that it was delightful. 
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(o liim tf) be able to state, that throi^h- 
oiit the whole Diocese, a general and 
manifest improvement had taken place 
in many respects. “ 1 would not, 
indeed,” continued his Lordsltip, “ be 
so rasli as to assert, that, in the grea(; 
body of the Clergy, there is no un- 
sound limb, which requires unceasing 
cave and attention to restore it to a 
healthy state, or which might not be 
cut oli* with advantage; but J main- 
tain, that by an earnest endeavour 
faithfully to discharge the high duties 
of their calling, by their zeal to ])ro- 
mote the present and hit\ire welfare 
of their fellqw-creatures, by their 
anxious wish to fulfil their ordination 
vow, of setting forward quietness, 
peace, and love, among all people,’ 
and ‘ of diving an example to their 
flocks;’ by all these circumstances, the 
Clergy of the present day are, in 
general, pre-eminently distinguished. 
And it is well that they are so; for 
at no period, perhaps, has the Cluirch, 
notwithstanding the inherent loveli- 
ness of her doctrines, and the excel- 
lence of her discipline, seemed to 
require more supjiort from the cha- 
racter and ability of her ministers. 
We are sensible, indeed, that they arc 
only instruments in the hand of (iod, 
which he vouchsafes to use, and that 
upon no sirength or merit of theirs, 
but upon Him alone, must they rely 
for proleetion in the hour of trial. 
For that hour, it helioves us, however, 
to watch, and to he jn-epared, for wo 
know not when it eometh. Some, 
perhaps, may consider it to be even 
now at hand, 'riiey may observe tlio* 
Church U> hi* assailed on all sides, and 
they may fancy that there is a dis- 
position in many, who should be her 
protectors, to break down her bul- 
warks, and to deliver her detenceless 
into the hands of her enemies. 'Hiey 
may imagine, indeed, tliat the first 
breach lias been already made, by an 
Act passed in the late Session of Par- 
liament. Nor are those who entertain 
such a notion to be hastily condemned, 
though they may be ‘ afraid wlierc no 
fear is/ for tliey have the authority 
of Sir W. Blackstone for believing that 
the acts now repealed seemed to us 
both our civil and religious libertii's; 
and, undoubtedly, no great alteration 
can ])e made in the constitution, under 


whicli this country has so long flou- 
rished in the eiq'oymeiit of those 
liberties, without mriiishing reasonable 
ground for apprehension and alarm. 

“ lint then it should be recollected 
that the Acts, which have been thus 
repealrtd, were, ii% fact, almost a nul- 
flty. 'J'hey neither were, nor were 
evci likely to be enfoi;ced; and thougli 
it may be argued, that wliere no in- 
convenience was felt, there was no 
need of alteration; yet, on tlie other 
band, it may be said, witli equal 
truth, that it could not be desirable 
to retain the appear.'inee of severity^, 
wdtbout deriving from it any real 
security. VVe iiwiy hojie, too, that tlie 
temper and moderation displayed upon 
the occMsion by the Church, will be 
met with similar feelings by our dis- 
senting brethren, and will, at least, 
disarm their hostility, if not gain their 
good-will And alteetion; and will have 
convinced tliem, if they had any doubt 
. hi*fore, that the charge of bigotry and 
intoleranre, which has sometimes been 
prt'ferred against her, is uttei'ly void 
of foundation. Indeed, her most iii- 
^veterale enemies have changed their 
tone, and, at length, liave been obliged 
reluetantly to admit the merits which 
they cannot deny. 'J'hey now confess 
that she is the most tolerant of all 
churches, and proclaim that such is 
Iier biipi'rior i‘xc(‘lJenee, such her in- 
ternal strength, she stands in need of 
no extt‘nial support, no adventitious 
aid. 

“We may hojie, tlierefore, that the 
bitter animosities whieh liave at times 
prevailed, will never be renewed, and 
that beiiei’forth ajl will dwell together 
in the bond of peace, and tliat the 
stability of the h^staldished (’hurcli 
will thus he increased. Siiould such 
be the eflect of the measure, whieh 
has been adopled, we shall have rca- 
si^n to rejoice in it; and if we should 
he disappointed in our expectations, 
I must still think that we ought not 
to regret an experiment, vrhich may, 
nevertheless, prove beneficial; for we 
shall then have been taught by cx- 
• perience that no concession on our 
part, *110 attempt at conciliation, will 
avail, and we shall, at least, be more 
united in opinion among ourselves. 
I will not, however, anticipate a re- 
sult 80 much to be deprecated, nor 
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will I enter farther into a subject, 
which I would gladly have omitted 
altogether, but tluit I though 1* you 
would expect me not to pass it by 
entirely unnoticed. 1 will only pray 
that the Declaration substituted for 
the former Test, be made in sin- 
cerity and truth, and that we may aK 
work together for the good of our 
country, for the maint/fiiiance of its 
laws and liberties, for the temporal and 
eternal interests of the people.” 

After some observations upon the 
measures lately introduced into Par- 
liament for the solemnization of mar- 
riage between Unitarians, commutation 
of tithes, and the abolition of briefs, 
the llishop proceeded as follows: 

“ Allow me to offer you my warmest 
thanks for your exertions in l)ehalf of 
tlie several institutions, which, upon 
a former occasion, I recommended to 
your attention. I am awarv that those 
institutions had only to be made known 
in order to secure to them your patro- 
nage and support. They recjuircd no 
other recommendation than their own 
intrinsic excellence, both as regards 
the objects proposed, and the means 
of attaining them. There could be* 
hut one opinion amongst you, as to 
the duty of jwornoting Cliristian know- 
ledge both at liome and abroad, or 
of furnisliing the ])oor as well as the 
rich, with the opportunity of attending 
the worship and service of (iod, by 
providing addiiional accommodation 
for them, either by tlie enlargement 
of our old Cliurclies, or by the erection 
of new ones. In the j)erformaucc of 
none of which duties has this Diocese 
been deficient ; but in the discharge of 
the latter it has particularly distin- 
guished itself, as is testified not only 
by the number of Cdmrches and 
Chapels which will liave bi^en conse- 
crated in the course of the })resent 
year, but by the Report of tlie Parent 
Society, from which it ap])ears that ttle 
cases of enlargement arc numerous,, ' 
and that of twelve District Committees, 
the whole number yet established, six 
are in this Diocese, which has also the 
credit of having been the first to form 
then^ and to set an example to others. 

S^or has this Diocese been back- 
-ward in providing for the education 
of tlic poor in the soundest princijdes 
ofi-i-eligion and \drlue; witliout which, 


edutation, whether of the poor or rich, 
can profit little. Trifling, indeed, are 
vain philosophy, and science falsely so 
called, when compared witli the know- 
ledge off the only true God, and Jesus 
idirist whom he hath sent. 

“ There are, however, and deeply is 
it to be lamented that there are, those 
who look upon any endeavour to im- 
press the infant mind wdth a sense of 
religion, and to instruct our youth in 
the doctrines of tlie Gospel, as an 
improper interference with the natural 
liberty of man, and who discard, there- 
fore, from their systems of education, 
that \vhich 1 humbly conceive ought 
to be tlieir very foundation; ‘ for 
other foundation can no man hay, than 
that is laid, wliich is Jesus Christ.’ 
But it is said, also, that j'crsons of 
maturer age will form more correct 
opinions concerning religious truths, if 
they come to the consideration of them 
with un])rejudiced minds. I rather 
think, and e.xperience teaches us, that 
they arc more likely to fall into scep- 
ticism and infidelity, to be ^ spoiled 
by philosophy, and vain deceit after 
the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after 
Christ.’ But do those who hold such 
language (‘utertain similar notions 
wiih regard to matters of less con- 
sequence, with regard, for instance, to 
the arts and sciences? On the con- 
trary, do they not insist upon the 
advantage of an early apjilication of 
the mind to such subjects, and are 
they not perpelually complaining, that 
the time which might be given to these 
willi more ben (‘lit, is wasted at our 
universities and public schools in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the dead 
languages, though that knowledge, it 
may be observed, is not sought merely 
for oniamcnt or amusement, but is 
essentially necessary to an accurate 
understanding of the Scriptures? Shall 
then the most important of the con- 
cerns of man, that in which his eternal 
interests are involved, be tl^^ one least 
attended to? Sliall it be tlie only one 
in which he is not to profit by the 
labour and learning of others? Shall 
he be left to the chance of forming to 
himself crude notions, and of erring 
from the truth, instead of being roote^ 
and built up in Christ, and stablished 
in the faith ? 
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“ A wiser man than any the 
pretenders to wisdom in these* our 
^ys, has told us to * train up a child 
in tlie way he should go,’ and that 
* a child left to liimself brijjjgeth his 
mother to shame;' and a greater than 
Solomon hath said, ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.’ Can it be wise, then, — can 
it be safe, to keep them from Him, or, 
whicli is much the same tking, to 
place them in a wilderness surrounded 
by ‘ broad ways leading to destruction,’ 
and to leave them without a guide to 
find ‘ the narrow way which leadeth 
unto life V 

“ In the midst, however, of the ir- 
religion and philosojdiicul pride which 
threaten to overwhelm us on the one 
side, an^ of the fanaticism and J*hari- 
saical conceit on the otlicr, it is no 
small consolation that the danger 
arising not only to individuals, but to 
the Church, and the State itself, from 
the systems of education so widel}^ 
spread, and so industriously pursued, 
has at length attracted the notice of 
those in authority, and th.it a College 
is about to be founded in the metro- 
polis, under the highest patronage, 
and on the most extensive scale, for 


the education of youth, which, accord- 
ing to the sketch of a plan offered 
to the consideration of the public, is 
to be conducted on this acknowledged 
truth, that ^ every system of general 
instruction for a Chnstian coimnmiity 
ought to be p-oupded on tlie princi]>les 
•of Christianity.’ Thdt such an insti- 
tution may prosper, is my most fer\ent 
prayer; ftna^that it ’will, I can have 
little doubt. But whether it does or 
not, let us, my reverend bretliri'n, 
keep ourselves ‘ pure from the blood 
of all men, and not shun to declare 
unto them all the counsel of (mkI.’ 
Let \is bear in mind, as aj)})licahle 
to ourselves, and to the times in which 
vfv li\e, the exhortation of the Apostle 
to the elders of llie Church of Ejihesus. 
‘ Take heed,’ said he, ‘unto yourselves, 
and to all the floek over which the 
Holy (ihust hath made you overseers, 
to feed th^‘ C’hurch of Cod, which he 
hath purchased wdth lus own blood. 
For 1 know this, that after my de- 
parting, shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the lloek. 
Also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after tlu*m; Iherelbrc, 
Watch”" 


♦ 

SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR WHITE CHILDREN 
OF THE PARISH OF ST. PETER’S, BAJHIADOS. 

Report of the CommiUce. 


In this parish, as in many others of 
thg island, there had been for some 
years no parish school. The children 
of the poor were placed with a variety 
of teachers (chosen, generally, by the 
parenQ, who received a small sum 
from the Vestry for the instruction 
of each child. Vicinity or aeipiaintance 
directed the choice of the parent; and 
the number of teachers rejidcred it 
difficult ft) ascertain llieir qualifica- 
tions, and impossible to pursue any 
regular system of inspection. This 
plan, having been long acknowledged 
to be ineffectual for any good purpose, 
was abandoned in 1826, and sixteen 
children were then placed with the 
present master, to whom %. salary of 
^OL. X. NO. XI. 


sixty i)ouiids per annum was given 
for their edncalVon, and an allowance 
made for providing them each one 
meal a-day. 

In tlie beginning of tlic year 1827, 
the present Rector, the Rev. W. P. 
llirula, consulted with several of the 
more opulent parishioners upon the 
practicability of extending the instruc- 
tion, and of placing the School on a 
more enlarged system as to numbers. 
He having met with liberal support, 
the present plan was adopted, and the 
Schoql opened in Speights’- Pown in 
May, 1827. Since that time, ^the 
parishioners have been found ready 
and anxious to avail themselves of 
the means of instruction thus afforded 
5 a. . * 
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their children, and the numbers at the 
School have more than doubled. And 
your Committee havtf^eat satisfaction 
in reporting, that considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the 
appearance and conduct of the chil- 
dren, and that a very fair progre^isa has 
been made in the different branched 
of reading, writing, and cypliering; 
particularly when it is cc^nsidered, that 
those cliildren who have been ad- 
mitted since the present establishment 
of tlie School, have been found, with 
few exceptions, entirely uninstructed 
at the time of their admission. 

The cliildren arc punctual in their 
attendance, and seem grateful to their 
benefactors. The improvcmejit of the 
girls in manners and habits is particu- 
larly striking. Several of these, whose 
unfortunate circumstances of ''poverty 
and fri endlessness, rendered the pl*©- 
spect of their lives painful, to a con- 
siderate and feeling mind, by the 
propriety of their behaviour and gene- 
ral correctness of conduct, already 
justify the hope that they will make 
useful members of society, and fill 
their station in life with credit. 

The Committee avail themselves of ^ 
this opportunity of mentioning, with 
approbation and thankfulness, the 
kindness of Mrs. Stoute to |lie chil- 
dren of the School, and of expressing 
their conation, that the excellent 
impressions made on these girls, arc 
greatly owing to her attention. 

A very favourable feeling towards 
the supporters of the School, appears 
to possess that class for whose benefit 
it has been established. Their eager- 
ness to obtain admission for their chil- 
dren, as well as their professions, 
indicate that one great obstacle to the 
improvement of tlie younger members 
of our poqr population is in part re- 


moVlId. Several respectable families, 
in* reduced circumstances, have also 
gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of educating their 
children! a circumstance which evinces 
tjiat a general satisfaction with the 
mode in which the School is conducted 
revails, and which your Committee 
ave great pleasure in noticing, as 
they consider children so situated 
likely to derive greater benefit from 
such an establishment, than others 
whose abject condition is often an 
obstacle to their future success in life. 

The addition of children who are 
fed, and the extension of the advan- 
tages of boarding to three more than 
in the last year, have com{)ellcd the 
Committee of the School to increase 
the e.xpense of the establishmer*t, which, 
it li calculated, cannot, in the current 
year, amount to Jess than 400/. But 
cotisidering that the most beneficial 
resultjfhiay be expected from a steady 
perseverance in the work undertaken, 
and sqdng sufficient success appearing 
to justify their K^commendation, the 
Committee earnestly call the attention 
of their fellow-parishioners, and the 
benevolent and opulent generally, to 
the Scliool, which they beg leave to 
state is open to tlie inspection of aU, and 
is visited and observed with anxious 
kindness by many of the subscribers. 
They confidently anticipate the appro- 
bation and support, not only of those 
who have already so liberally aided 
the School in its commencement, but 
of many others, who have hitherto 
neglected an undertaking so pressingly 
called for by the state of our poor, 
and so well calculated to repay the 
exertions and sacrifices of benevolence, 
in a way at once gratifying to our 
best feelings, and advantageous to our 
interests. 
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Domestic. — The accounts oj the re- 
renue for the past quarter are highly 
satisfactory, since, though the increase 
on the corresponding quarter of 1827 
is apparently no more than 1 1 7,0004 
it is actually much greater. It must 
be remembered that the customs of that 
quarter, in the last year, were swelled 
by the sum of 050,000/. arising from 
the duty on corn released from bond, 
whilst ih*thc present quarter we find 
only 90,000/. derived from the same 
source. This makes a material differ- 
ence in the accounts, which is.Jfarther 
increased by finding, in the receipts for 
the same quarter in last year,' under' the 
head of misccllaneoi^s, the repayment 
of the sum advanced for the rccoinage 
of the silver in Ireland, amounting to 
170,000/. and which could not be con- 
sidered as any part 6f the productive 
revenue of the country. With these 
deductions, the increase of the regular 
revenue during the quarter just closed, 
amounts to 811,689/. principally upon 
the excise duties, always the acknow- 
ledged criterion of the comforts of the 
people. The Connnissioiicrs for the 
reduction of the national debt have 
made their first purchases for the pre- 
sent quarter; they are on the reduced 
scale of 3,000,000/. only, per annum, 
in aid of the Sinking Fund, according 
to 'the act passed in the last session of 
Parliament. ' 

The progress of the fonnation of 
Brunswick Constitutional Clubs is 
rapidly spreading through the United 
Kingdom, combining all that is valu- 
able in all classes of the population in 
one general and grand expression of 
Protestanj feeling; and affording the 
Duke of Wellington an ample proof 
that he will be firmly supported by the 
nation, in his opposition to the de- • 
mands of the Roman Catholics. The 
opular demagogues of this party in 
reland, terrified by an act of decision 
on the part of the Marquis of Anglesea, 


who has forbidden the riotous assem- 
blages of the people, got up by the 
Roman Catholic A-ssociation, and by 
the arrest of one of their instruments, 
who was endeavouring to create a 
tumult in Limerick, are now employed 
in attempting to tranquillize the pea- 
santry they had previously excited. 
This may serve to illustrate, in some 
degree, Avluch is the most probable 
means of improving the state of Ire- 
land— whether by yielding to their 
threats, and removing the disabilities 
they are lubject to — and which can 
only affect a very small portion of their 
body — the religion and constitution of 
the country are to be sacrificed in the 
vain hope of satisfying an insatiable 
spirit ; or whether, by a timely exertion 
^ of authority to preserve theni, and, as 
necessarily connected with tliein, the 
tranquillity and prosperity of the nation 
at large. By pursuing the former course, 
the pow^r of the L\ai)ists would be 
greatly increased, and it is not possible 
to suj>posc the priests w^ould not be 
desirous of pursuing their advantage to 
the uttermost, and a struggle would 
speedily ensue for the establishment of 
Popery in Ireland as the national re- 
ligion. Let no one imagine that this 
grant would satisfy any but those per- 
sons whose immediate interest was 
promoted by it. • 

I’he reports of his Majesty’s health 
are not such as to create immediate 
alarm, though there is danger of its being 
somewhat depressed by his sorrow on 
account of the death of his late sister, 
the lamented Queen Dowager of Wur- 
temberg, who expired at Ludwigsbury, 
on the 9th of lasj month. 

France. — The silk trade at Lyons 
is experiencing a considerable revival ; 
large orders having been received from 
diflerent parts of the continent and 
America. The manufacturci*s arcb en- 
deavouring to obtain a diminution of 
imposts, which they complain are so 
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high as to render it difficult for them 
to compete with their opponents in 
other countries. Such progress lias 
been made in this ^branch of manu- 
facture in Switzerland, that the Lyoncse 
are under the necessity of resorting to 
every expedient, in ordpr to maintain 
their place in the market, and are 
obliged to have recourse to the employ- 
ment of much additional machinery. 

Peninsula. — Since th*i return of the 
King of Spain to his capital, the eastern 
provinces have begun to experience a 
renewal of those disorders, which in- 
duced his Catholic Majesty to spend so 
large a part of the preceding winter and 
spring in that portion of his dominions. 
The discontents which had arisen in 
Arragon, from the exactions of the 
clergy, have been removed by the in- 
terference of government in behalf of 
the industrious peasantry. This mea- 
sure has roused the apostolical party to 
repeat their ci*y for Don Gaiios, and 
numerous brigands have appeared in 
arms, exciting great uneasiness at Ma- 
drid. General Longa has been sent 
furnished with extraordinary powers 
to reduce them to obedience. 

In tlie mean time other enemies 
have appeared spreading destruction 
in the southern provinces of this im- 
liappy monarchy. The summer, with- 
out having been particularly warm, 
has been attended with a drought of 
extraordinary continuance, and caused 
great general distress from the failure 
of the springs and consequent want of 
water. A pestilence, said to be the 
yellow fever, has shewn itself at Cadiz, 
Seville, and Malaya, whicli cities are 
inclosed by a sanitory cordon, and the 
French troops, wliich liad quitted Cadiz 
to return home, ar6' countermanded 
for that purpose. The fever, of what- 
ever kind it really is, has made its way 
into Gibraltar, where many have fallen 
victims to its ravages. 

In Portugal the transactions of Don 
Miguel’s government have been similar 
in principle to those of the preceding 
month, but by no means important. 
His council are reported to have re- 
commended Ills immediate dissolution 
of the marriage contract wijh his 
espoused wife, the lawful Queen of 
Portugal, and his union with a Princess 
of more mature age, who may be ex- 
pected soon to give birth to heirs of his 


crown, and so confirm the kingdom to 
him It is also added, that another 
meeting of the Cortes will speedily be 
convoked to give their sanction to these 
measures. 

In the mean time the Infanta Queen 
Donna Maria del Gloria II. having 
embarked at Rio de Janeiro on board 
the Brazilian frigate, hnperatriccy for 
Europe, arrived at Gibraltar, llie 
events which had occurred in Lisbon, 
together with the fact that the Bra- 
zilian ministers to the British and 
Austrian courts, who are both deep in 
the confidence of their master, Don 
Pedro, were then in London, deter- 
termined the Marquis de Barbacena 
to conduct Ids royal charge to this 
country, and then to consult with them 
how far his instructions could in the 
present state of affairs be fulftlled. 

The young Queen arrived at Fal- 
mouth, where she landed at the close 
of September. She was received with 
great demonstrations of joy; and, 
during the whole of her journey from 
thence to the metropolis, the people 
have testified for her those feelings of 
interest and respect which form such 
an essential part of the British cha- 
racter, and which can liardly fail of 
impressing on her yontlifiil and intel- 
ligent mind how closely political free- 
dom and respect for royalty arc con- 
nected. Her Majesty has resided at 
Grillon’s Hotel since her arrival in 
London, but she is expected to remove 
in a few days to Laleham, in Middle- 
sex, where she will remain until her 
father’s commands relative to her 
future destination are received. 

Russia and Turkey. — The Russian 
army has been obliged to retire from 
before Schumla, after sustaining* a 
formidable attack from three bodies of 
Turks, at different points, in which 
they lost several pieces of cannon and 
some ammunition waggons. Their 
commander, Hussein Pacha, who is 
mentioned as possessed of military ta- 
lents of the highest order, pursues the 
invaders of his country clqsely, con- 
tinually cutting off considerable de- 
tachments from the rear, rendering it 
difficult to send out foraging piprties, 
and greatly harrassing their retreat, 
which is in the direction of issokteha. 
They have also received a severe de- 
feat at Silistria, in which the corps 
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under General Roth was almost en- 
tirely destroyed; and even in \Jieir 
last hope, Varna, they seem destined 
to disappointment, Hussein Pacha 
having dispatched a body of troops, 
who, after some hard fightifcg, have 
succeeded in relieving that fortress. The 
troops which were ordered into Wal- 
lachia, to reinforce General Guismar, 
have received counter-orders to march 
to Silistria to repair the loss sustained 
by General Roth. General Triiismar 
being therefore unable to contend with 
the Pacha of Weddenin the open field, 
has taken refuge in Crajora, where he 
has fortified himself with about G,000 
troops and twenty pieces of cannon, 
and has stationed the remainder of his 
corps at the bridge of Sibyon, in order 
to oppose the passage of the enemy 
over the^Scbyl. The loss of men in 
the Russian army during this disastrous 
campaign has been so great, that tlve 
Emperor has published a manifesto 
ordering that out of every five hundred 
persons throughout the empire, four 
recruits shall be immediately levied. 
The intention of the Emperor to block- 
ade the Dardanelles has been notified 
to our government ; but no account 
has yet reached this country of his 
carrying this plan into execution. It 
is expected that the ministry will re- 


monstrate against this measure, a pro- 
mise having been made by the Em- 
perqr that no port of the Mediterranean 
should be made t’Ae scene of hostilities ; 
a promise officially announced to the 
nation in the King’s speech at the 
opening of tjijp last session of Parlia- 
ment.^ • 

* The rebels in Bosnia are still in a 
state of complete insubordination, and 
are reported ^to intend making them- 
selves wholly independent of the Porte. 
The new Vizier, wdio was to succeed 
Abdul Rohnuin, and take the chief 
command in Bosnia, has not been able 
to establish liis authority better than 
bis predecessor, and has been com- 
pelled by the people to retire to Tra- 
vonik. 

A convoy of thirty-five transports, 
escorted by English and French vessels 
of war, has sailed from Alexandria to 
the Morea, laden with stores for the 
relief of Ibraliim Pacha’s army, part 
of which will retuni to Egypt on board 
of them, thus commencing the evacu- 
ation of the Peninsula. Fifteen hun- 
dred ICgyptian soldiers are to remain 
in the fortresses, which, united to the 
Turkish force in that province, form'=' 
a garrison of 8000 men, whom the 
Pacha will have the privilege of pro- 
visioning for fifteen months. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCi:. 




NEW CHURCHES. 

* Bethnal Green and Islinoton. — Two Ntw Churches, the one in the parish of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and the other in the parish of St. Mar>, Islin^on, have 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London, and opened for Divine Service, The 
Sermons on both occasions were preached by the Bishop. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

2iame. Appointment. • 

Brackenbiiry, R. C. N Domestic Chapl. to Marquess of Cleveland. 

Grice, William Under Mast, of Horncastle Grammar School. 

Hickie, D. B. Head Mast. clTHawke^ead Grammar School. 

Knott, R. R Mast, of Rye Grammar School. 

Nelson, John Domestic Chapl. to Dowager Lady Suffield. 

Seagrave, Samuel G Domestic Chapl. to the Marquess of Northampton. 

Tillbrook, S.. *••••••«•• • •Preadiership at Whitehall. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name, • Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron, 

Atkinson, T. D. .. Stfr Philip’s, Sheffield, P.C. York York V. of Sheffield. 
Boulton, George •• Preston Capes, R. Northam. Peterboro’Sir C. Knightly, Bt, 

Brickenden, F. H. . Hoggeston, R. Bucks ^ Lincoln Worcester Coll. Oxf. 

Rutland, G Ringmore, R. Devon Exeter S. Ram, Esq. 

Collett, William .. Mary, The^ord, P.C. ' Norfolk Norwich Earl of Albermarle. 

{STkIa, V. ’ } Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 

YR. of Eaton Bishop Hereford Heref. 


( to the Chancellorship 
Cowpland, William Acton Beauchamp, R. 

Edmeades, W. H. | Ificldfil. 

Frampton, John . , Tetbury, V. 

Griffin, Edward, fWeston-by- Welland, V. 
jun • • \ with Sutton Bassett, V. 


Hereford Heref. 


Bishop of Hereford. 


jun • • \ with Sutton Bassett, V. 

Gurdon, Philip.,.. Southbergh, R. 
Ilildyard, William . Market Deeping, R. 
Hook, Walter F. . , Holy Trinity, Coventry) 
Lavington, G Wrockwardine, V. 


Worcest. Woreest. MissM.A.S.Bourne. 
^ Kent Rochester H. Edmeades, Esq. 
Gloucest. Gloucest. R. Clark. 

Northam. Peterboro’Lord Sondes* 


Southbergh, R. Norfolk Norwich 

Market Deeping, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chaycellor. 

Holy Trinity, Coventry, V. Warwick Lichfield Lord Chancellor. 

Wrockwardine, V. Salop Lichfield Lord Chancellor. 


Maine, G. '!.••••• . Husband’s Bosworth, R. Leicester Lincoln Rev. G. T. Maine. 
Marsham, Edward r } Norfolk Norwich R. Marsham, Esq. 

Newbold, Francis J. Stickney, R. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. R. Loxham. 

Ogle, E. Chaloner . Preb. of Gillingham Major, in Cath.Ch. of Salisb.Bishop of Salisbury. 

C R. of Tithby, Y £ J. Musters, Esq. 

Palling, E.a . • . • «»///iCropwell Butler, P.C. J Notts York < 

C to Cuckney, V. 3 C Lari Manvers. 

Pantin, T.P Westcote, 11. ' Gloucest. Gloucest. Rev. T. P. Pantin. 

Parry, Wm. Henry Holt, R. Norlolk Norwich St. John’s Coll. Cam. 

Hadcliffe, G. D. D. . Chute, V. Wilts Salisbury Preb. of Salisbury 

Renton, W Tilstock, P. C. Salop Lichfield Earl of Bridgewater. 

Roy, T Goldington, V, Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 

C Arclid. of Coventry, in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield Bp. ofLichfd. & Cov. 

Spooner, W ? and R. of Elmdon, Warwick Lichfield Isaac Spooner, Esq, 

. C to Preb. of Bishopshull, in Cath. C. of Lichfield Bp. ofLichfd. & Cov. 

t Preb. of Llansantfraed, in Coll. Ch. of Brecon D. & C. of Brecon. 
Venables, Richard, ) &c. &c. 

^ on?LlaT?y re P C } Radnor St.Davids Bishop of St. Davids. 

Vicary, A. T. R. . . Priest-Vic. in Cath. Ch. of Exeter D. & C. of Exeter. 

Wilde, II. ; Claverdon, V. Warwick Worcester Archd. of Worcest. 


t Preb. of Llansantfraed, in C 
ibles, Richard, ) &c. &c. 

,D i to Naiitmcll, V. 1 

V. and Llanyre, P. C. J 

ry, A. T. R. . . Priest-Vic. in Cath. Ch. of 
e, II. ; Claverdon, V. 

Wodehouse, Hon. f “ j 

William . . . . > ft J 

C to Falmouth, R. 


Norfolk Norwich Lord Wodehouse.' 
Cornwall Exeter Mrs.W^ilbraham. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment, 


Backhouse, 


rr wr r SL Peter, Blackburn, C. 

uuuikliuuac!, L.Wm S Lan O C ^ V/XttOltl. T. WL A.xiawi 

Cantis, Mark . • . • Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
Chilton, Jacob • Eyke, R. * Suffolk Norwich J. Chilton. 

Douthwaitc, William All Saints, Hoo,' V. Kent Rochester D. & C. of 

1 ? f St. Edmund, Exeter, R. Devon Exeter Corp. ofE 

Eastcott, Richard | ^ p,iest-Vic. In Cath. Ch. of Exeter D. & C. of 


► Lancaster Chester V. of Blackburn. 


Rochester D. & C. of Rochest. 
Exeter Corp. of Exeter. 
Exeter D. & C. of Exeter. 


Fowell> Gooch .... St. Mary, Thetford^ P.C. Norfolk Norwich Earl of Albermarle. 
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Name. 

Hargreaves, Richard 
Hill, Herbert .. 
Jaques, Jonathan 
Lawes, J. T. . • • • ^ 

Loxham, Robert . 

Marshall, J 

Monkbouse, John. . 
Nicoll, Alexander, f 
D.C.L. ^ 

Plummer, G. T. 


:,w.n. 

Young, Robert, ( 
L.D. \ 


Wright J 

'oung 

LI 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Higharn, V. • , Kent RochesterSt.John’sColI.Camb. 
Streatham, R, Siyrcy Wincliest.Duke of Bedford. 

and Chancellorship in Catli. Cli. of Herefoid Bishop of Hereford. 
St. Andrew, Droitwich, R. WorcesterWorcestcrLord Chancellor. 
Halberton, Y. Devon Exeter D. & C. of Bristol. 

and Easton, P. C. . Wilts Salisbury Earl of Aylesbury. 

Stickney, R. A Rev. Rd. Loxham. 

Stickford, P. C. •>Lint^)ln tirmrAn} 

and Hagnaby, D. 3 

St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, P. C. Devon 
Bramshot, Ba Hants 

Canonryof Christ Church 1 r i 

and Reg. Prof, of Hebrew/ University of Oxford 

Northill, R. Cornwall Exeter Mrs. Darley. 

North Stoke, V. 'J 

with Ipsden, C. > Oxford Oxford St.John’sCoII.Can 

an//Newnham Murren,C. 3 


Lincoln ? Bishop of Lincoln. 

C T. Coltman, Esq. 
Exeter * 

Wilichest. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 


Name. 

Back, E.D.D 

Bruce, A. A 

Davidson, Joseph 

Dennis, John ••••••••••*••••••• 

Glover, John 

Powell, T 

Frideaux, Walter Thomas • • 

Robertson, Alexander ••••••••.••# 

Rons, Hon. H. A 

Spilsbury, Thomas 

Wood, S.S 


Residence. County, 

Deal Kent. 

Cheltenham Gloucester. 

Portland Place Middlesex. 

Clifton Gloucester. 

Claverley Salop. 

Sedgley Stafford. 

Totness Devon. 

Hampton Oxford. 

Geneva. 

Dowtiend Gloucester. 

Beaumaris Anglcsea. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 




OXFORD. 


The Rev. John Collier Jones, D. D. 
Rector of Exeter College, has been nomi- 
nated Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing ycai, 
and approved by Convocation. 

The Vice-Chancellor has nominated as 
his Pro- Vice-Chancellors, 

Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol Coll. 
Revv Dr. Rowley, Mast, of Univers. Coll. & 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Princ. of Brasennose Coll. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, M. A. and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, has been 
nominated one of the Masters of the 
Schools. 

The Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, M. A. » 
Student of Christ Church, has been unani- 
mously elected a Fellow, on the foundation 
of Mr. Viner, in the room of Mr. Burton, 
of Exeter College, deceased. 


Degrees conferred. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev, Horatio Todif, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Jacob Ley, Student of Christ Church. 
Rev. Henry V intlc, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. William Thorpe, Merton Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Archer Bewes, Exeter Coll, 
Rev. Matthew Robert Scott, Exeter Coll. 
Charles Hope Maclean, Balliol Coll. 
William Lcyland Woods, St. John’s Coll. 
Thomas Vores, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

William Davies, St. Edmund Hall. 

John Matthews, Christ Church. 

John Fisher* Turner, Exhibitioner of Wor- 
cester Coll. 

Thomas Lingen Allen, Worcester Coll. 
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James John Farquharson, Christ Church. 
Oabert Denton Toosey, Lincoln Coll. 

Rufus Hutton, Exeter Coll. • 

John Griffith Cole, Fefiow of Exeter Coll. 
Charles Archer Houblon, Christ Church. 
John Robert Kenyon, Christ Church. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

The Hon. Philip Henry Abbot,' M. A‘. 
Student of Christ Church, and Vinerian 
Fellow. • 

Rev. Charles Awdry, Fell.*' of New Coll. 


MARRIED. 

Rev. W. Cotton Risley, M. A. Fellow of 
New College, to Susan, daughter of the 
late Robert Wells, Esq. of Prior’s Marston, 
Warwickshire. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

On the first day of Term the following 
gentlemen were elected University Officers 
for the ensuing year : • 

PROCTORS. 

Rev. A. M. Wale, M. A. St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry Melvill, M. A. St. Peter’s Coll. 
TAXORS. 

Rev. William Okes, M. A. Caius Coll. 

Rev. Joseph Studholme, M. A. Jesus Coll. • 

MODERATORS. 

Charles JeffVeys, M. A. St.John’s Coll. 

Rev. J. Bowstead, M.A. Corpus Christi Coll. 

SCRUTATORS. 

Martin Thackeray, M.A. King’s Coll. 

Rev. H. £. Holland, B. D. Emman. Coll. 


The Rev. Richard Twopenny, B. D. of 
St. John's College, and the Rev. C. Smith, 
M.A. Fellow of Sl Peter’s College, have 
been appointed Pro-Proctqre. 


The following gentlemen have been ap.- 
paidted the Caput for the year ensuing : 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, D. D. Master of Trin- 
Coll. Divinity. 

Rev. J. M . Geldart, LL.D. Trin. Hall. Law. 
T. Ingle, M. D. St. Peter’s Coll. Physic. 
Rev. T. S. Turnbull, M. A. Caius Coll. Sen. 
N&n. Reg. 

Rev. C. Currie, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Sen. Reg. 


Anthony Cleasby, B. A., Thomas Turner, 
B. A., and Valentine Fowler Hovenden, 
B.A., Scholars of Trinity College, have 
been elected Fellows of that Society. 

Richard Crofi: Chawner, S.C.L. has been 
appointed a Fellow of Trinity Hall. 

Ralph Blakclock, Esq. M.A. and Thomas 
Jarrett, Esq. B.A. have been elected Foun- 
dation Fellows of Catharine Hajl. 


A grace has passed the Senate for a peti- 
tion to confer the Degree of D.D. by Royal 
Mandate on the Master of Pembroke. 


Degrees cmferred, 

MASTERS OF ARTS^ 

Robert Maitland, Trin. Coll. . 

Thomas Stackhouse Carlyon, Pemb. Coll. 
Henry Sidney Neucatre, St. John’s Coll. 
Richard Day, Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Joseph Silver, Trin. Coll. 

Francis Edward Leach, Trin. Coll. 
William Leeke, Queen’s Coll. 

Richard Waldegrave Packer, Cath. Hall. 
Edward Langton Williams, Cath. Hall. 
Richard Bird, Magdalene Cull. 

Charles Goring, Sidney Sussex Coll.' 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« 

Some valuable communications are still unavoidably postponed; among others 
“ B.” “ Clericus,” and “ U, Y.” which shall be inserted as early as possible. 

We shall probably attend to our friend “ W.’s” Strictures on the Christian Observer in 
our next ; but the thing speaks for itselfi 


•THE 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

DECEMBER, 1828. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — A Sermon on those Rules of Christian Charity, hy which 
our Opinions of other Sects should he formed, preached before the 
Mayor and Corporation, in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, on 
Wednesday, November, 5, 1828. By the Rev, SyDiity Smith, Pre- 
bendary of Bristol. Bristol, Maiichee : London, Ridgway. pp. 24. 

We have given this production an early* notice ; not that it is 
entitled, on its intrinsic merits, to any notice whatever ; for it contains 
nothing original, nothing talented, and nothing argumentative : but 
because it has, as we understand, created a very considerable sensation 
ill the city where it was jircached ; and is likely to do injury among 
those whose Christian piety surpasgbs their powers of reasoning and 
discrimination. We may add, that we liave been further influenced 
by the opportunity which it affords us of expressing our most un- 
qualified abhorrence of political Sermons, which, unhappily for the 
cause of religion and tranquillity, arc too common in the present day. 
A Sermon on those great political duties which arc of universal 
obligation, and form integral parts of Christian practice, is, indeed, as 
necessary as the inculcation of social fidelity : but this widely differs 
from a pulpit discourse on some topic of temporary political interest, 
which should be argued on its owm ground, and not suffered to profane 
th^ sanctuary, where the things of this world have no place or im- 
portance, and where w^^ arc only citizens of the heavenly kingdom. 
Such appeals to the public passions are every way unprofitable and 
dangerous : they occupy the time which pnght to be devoted to very 
different objects ; they create irreverence for the lioliest and most 
useful provisions of divine grace ; they are too confined to afford a 
distinct oig comprehensive view of a great political question ; but they 
are artificial and oratorical enough to excite the hearer, already, 
perhaps, in no very tranquillized# condition, to a state of fevered 
irritability. How far such a posture of ftiind comports with the dis- 
positions belonging to the house of prayer, needs nof be discussed. 
If a political Sermon really afforded information on any important 
subject of state discussion, such information would be a miserable 
VOL, X, NO. XII. 5 B 
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substitute for that “ ^^isdom unto salvation,” which the humble-minded 
Christian seeks from the lips of his pastor and teacher. But even this 
it cannot do. It not only witliholds nourishment, but administers 
poison, by supplying aliment to the fierce and impure passions of the 
natural man. Nor is the evil restricted to individuals : 

Tlie liungry sheep look up, and are not fed; 

Lilt, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 

Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spr»ad.’' 

Political as well as spiritual evils are the consequence, and that to an 
extent by no means easy to calculate. History has recorded for our 
advantage the results of a prostituted pulpit. Be it eternally remem- 
bered, as we value all that ought to be dear to us in both worlds, that 
the atrocities of the great Rebellion were introduced and familiarized 
to men’s minds from the pulpit; that the pulpit was the engine by 
which successful tyranny continued to operate its great wovk^of deceit 
and brutalization on souls already demoralized by, its contaminations ; 
and that in the name of Religion, and with the phraseology of Scripture, 
deeds, which have sunk in indelible grimson into the annals of England, 
have been fearlessly and shamelessly perpetrated. 

Religion and superstition arc motives so universal, that scarcely any 
man is exempt from both. An a])pcal to these is almost certain of 
eilect ; and the effect is the more 'energetic, in proportion as the cause 
is more influential, than those which ordinarily affect the conduct of 
mankind. Connect a peculiar political measure, or a system of state 
policy with religious considerations, and from that moment the measure 
and the system cease to be debated on their ow n merits ; and what was 
purely a matter of temporal expediency, becomes a question of eternal 
life and death. We scarcely apprehend that we shall be so far mis- 
taken, as to be understood of excluding religion from legislation. 
Legislation ought, indeed, to take religion for its basis and its rule, 
and every question proposed to its consideration ought to be decided 
on religious groufids, so far as such question involves them. But to in- 
troduce religious arguments, w^here they have no application, for the 
purpose of deciding a political point, is not only a very gross and 
impious perversion in itself^ but it is productive of incalculable mis- 
chief; inasmuch as its effects »are wide and powerful as the motives 
appealed to, and it completely shuts the door against all further dis- 
cussion of the subject on those principles, by which aloq9 its true 
merits are to be decided. 

We have all along said that >ve consider the Romanist question 
purely political, and no ino/e connected, as to its determination, with 
rc'iigion, than any other political measure : it being at the same time 
an. admitted rule in Christian legislation, as in Christian worship, that 
things should be done to edifying. Mr. Smith, however, has 
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chosen to connect this quosflc^i with one of the phiinest and most 
positive duties of the gospel — charity/ He has Ihoscn to rest tlie 
wliole discussion on this single point; — to deny the claims of tlic 
Jlonianists is, according to him, a breach of Christian charity : so tliat, 
if his position be true, the soundest ^rgument^ of constitutional 
speakers and writers will pass for notliing ; because the plain course 
of Christian duty lies against them. He dogs not, indeed, even 
attempt to prowc his positton ; it is throughout assumed : so tluit, if 
the hearer or reader want reading oi* acuteness to discover the fallacy 
in the first instance, he is at once led captive by tbe most powerful 
motive which can sway the human mind, and prepared to resist any 
argument which would militate against the indissoluble obligations of 
duty. If Mr. Smith’s proposition he untrite, as wc intend to show 
that it is, what injury must hence have resulted to a full and free 
discussidh of this important political (piestion ! h’or the im))rcssion 
produced in the scone of his labours may he estimated by tlie avieJity 
with which the Sermon has been sought. I? were vain to argue on 
just grounds against minds pre-occiipied with erroneous conclusions 
founded on Scripture premises. 

Mr. Smith informs us that he has spoken “conscientiously, and from 
good motives, and from honest feelings, on a very difficult subject, ^ — 
not sought for by him, but dcvol’dng upon him in the course of duty.” 
(p. 22.) We have no inclination to canvass Mr. Smith’s motives or feel- 
ings ; but to say that the subject was unsought by him, and much more, 
that it devolved upon him in the course of duty, is a most extra- 
ordinary mistake. Did all the Clergy of England forget “ the course of 
duty” on the 5th of November ? Yet we hope and believe that ft* w pul- 
pits wore then vocal with the Popish question. So far from any duty 
compelling the montfon of it on any occasion, it was rather the dictate 
of duty to abstain from it on all. Our Church never intended that 
her sacred forms and observances should bo made accessory to party 
gratifications. For national delivi ranees wc owe a ifational gratitude ; 
and when such dcliveranc(;s are conimemorateil, such gratitude should 
be enjoined. National piety, as tlie best and sinccrest manner of 
exhibiting it, slmiild he especially enforced ; and tlic people should 
be Veminded that great benefits entail groat obligations and great 
responsibility: that the endeavour to discharge these obligations, 
and to mqpt these responsibilities, is a matter of the last importance, 
nationally and individually ; more especially where the superiority of 
religious opportunities is the peculiar blessing alluded to. I'hese 
subjects, wc conceive, in the course of thity, did devolve upon Mr. 
Smith ; and these and the like subjects only. But these were “ not 
sought for” by him. Hq wanted somewhat more spirit-stirring than 
the common annual exhortation to national thankfulness and devotion: 
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Accordingly thesie troublesome topics ttre eagerly galloped over in 
the following words. After Enouncing his text, (Col. iii. 12, 13) the 
preacher proceeds : 

The Church of England, in its wisdom and piefy, has very properly ordained 
that a day of thanksgiving should be set apart, in which we may return thanks 
to Almighty God, for the mercits voii?hsafed to this nation in their escape from 
the dreadful plot planned for the destruction of the Sovereign and his Parlia- 
ment, — the forerunner, no doubt, of such sanguinary scenes as were suited to the 
manners of that .ige, and must liave proved the inevitable consequence of such 
enormous wickedness and cruelty. Such an escape is a fair and lawful founda- 
tion for national piety. And it is a comely and Christian sifjht to see the 
Magistrates and high authorities of the land obedient to the ordinances of the 
church, and holding forth to their fellow subjects a wise example of national 
gratitude and serious devotion. This use of this day is deserving of every com- 
mendation. The idea that Almighty (iod does sometimes exercise a special 
providence for the preservation of a whole people is justified by scripture, is not 
repugnant io reason, and can produce nothing but feelings and opinions favour- 
able to virtue and religion. , ,, 

Another wise and lawful use of this day is an honest self-congratulation that 
we have burst through those bands which the Roman CaJ:holic priesthood would 
impose upon human judgnjent ; that the Protestant church not only permits, but 
exhorts, every man to appeal froju human authority io the Scrijitures ; that it 
makes of the clergy guides and adviser^ not masters and oracles; that it dis- 
courages vain and idle ceremonies, unmeaning observances, and hypocritical 
pomp; and encourages freedom in thinking upon religion, and simplicity in 
religious forms. It is impossible tluit any candid man should not observe the 
marked superiority of the Protestant over the Catholic faith in these particulars; 
and difficult that any pious man should not feel grateful to Almighty Providence 
for escape from danger which would have plunged this country afresh into so 
many errors and so many absurdities. — Pp. 4 — 7. 

Thus scarcely two pages out of nineteen containing any notice of the 
real subject, which, “ in the course of duty, devolved upon ” the orator ; 
the rest of the Sermon is wholly occupied witli the discussion of the 
Romanist question, with which duty and the day had nothing to do. 
And this discussion he thus commences : 

I hope in this condemnation of the Catholic religion, (in which I most sincerely 
join its bitterest enemies,) 1 shall not be so far mistaken as to have it supposed 
that I would convey the slightest approbation of any laws which disqualify or 
incapacitate any class ofpien from civil offices on account of religious o])inions. 
I regard all such laws as fatal and lamentable mistakes in legislation ; they are 
mistakes of troubled times, and half-barbarous ages. — P. 7. 

This is the fallacy upon which all his subsequent reasoning (if 
we may apply the term) is grounded. We are as ready as Mr. Smith 
to censure all exclusion from civil offices on aceount of religious 
opinions. But Romanists are not excluded on i^couNT of 
RELIGIOUS opinions. This is the great fact which overturns the 
whole fabric erected by Mr. Smjth upon an unsound foundation. 

We have said before that- we will not investigate Mr. Smith’s motives 
of feelings ; but we must be allowed* to express our astonishment that 
any man of studious habits, and especially a man whose studies have 
taken the direction of those which Mr. Smith has pursued, should be 
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IGNORANT of SO notorious a fact as this. If political Sermons arc at 
all times to be deprecated, surely not least, when the^preacher is totally 
unacquainted with the very elements of the subject which he treats. 

The case of the Komsmists stands thus. Every society, in dele- 
gating the functions of legislation, requires fronj the trustee cer- 
tain securities for the faithful ex^'rcis4 of his important duties. 
These securities are of v.arious kinds. With us, hereditary honours, 
property, and solemn oaths of exclusive fidelity to the constitution, 
are the principal. Those who cannot produce the requisite pledges 
have no right to the trust which is committed by the State on those 
conditions only. They have no human right, certainly, because they 
have no liuman law to create a right ; and their friends, who take 
every opportunity of ridiculing “ the right divine of kings,” cannot 
very consistently defend a “ right divine” of Lords and Commons. 
But if rticre be any such right at all, it must be anterior to all human 
restriction ; and, therefore, to exclude a commoner from the House of 
Lords, or to shut the door of the House of , Commons against a frec- 
liolder of 300/. per annum, would be a violation of that right. This 
is so palpable an absurdity, that it is impossible to be deceived by it ; 
but when compared with the positimi, that any man has a rig/it to 
assume the office of legislator, without taking the oaths prescribed by 
the law of the land, it will be found to be the very same. Tlie 
question of right is, therefore, untenable, thougli the expediency of 
modifying the terms of admission to the legislature is a fair subject 
of parliamentary (not pulpit) discussion. The oatiis among the con- 
ditions of admission certainly cannot be taken conscientiously by 
Romanists ; but it is not on account of any speculative o))inions that 
these oaths arc directed against them, but solely in consequence of 
those political opinions which are inseparable from their religion. 
The oath against transubstantiation is not directed against a vSpecu- 
lative opinion : Dr. Philpotts, in his admirable Letter to Mr. Canning, 
GKplained most fully the reasons of that oath: it 4s, indeed, the only 
oath where perjury is incapable of Romish absolution. It was, there- 
fore, most important to enlist it on the side of Protestant securities. 
We are not discussing the Romanist question, but only Mr. Smitlds 
view of it; we are not concerned tp enter on the point whether the 
exclusion of the Romanists is expedient or necessary ; all that we say 
is, that^they are excluded for political, and not fo,r religious opinions, 
and that thus all Mri^inith’s exhortations to meekness in our conduct 
towards those who differ from us^ in their views of religion, Jiave no 
application to this subject whatever. Where is there any persecution 
of the Romanists? Where do their religious opinions injure them? 
Liberty of conscience^, in the most enlarged sense, they enjoy in 
cqmmon with all British subjects. 
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Mr. Smith, like all advocates on the same side, appeals to the 
recent abrogation ^^of the Test, and Corporation Acts. There can be 
little doubt that this measure was originated in order to furnish this 
wretched argument. But the two things differ widely. The Test 
and Corporation Acts, like the Exclusion Laws, were originally 
levelled, not against religious opiiiions, but against political encroach- 
ments. The reason for maintaining them had ceased ; at all events, 
their operation was completely suspendcd,c»and they were virtually a 
nullity. But the grounds of objection to the Romanists, whether just 
or otlierwisc, were immutable, even by their own confession, or pro- 
fession rather, for they gloried in their impossibility of change. It is 
not the Romanists, but their advocates, who pretend that the character 
of their religion is altered. The Romanists fiercely reject all advan- 
tage from such an argument- Mr. Smith, however, advances it, and 
thus proceeds to comment on it : . 

It would be religiously charitable, also, to consider wHetlicr the objectionable 
tenets, which diflereut sects profess, arc in their hearts as well as in their books. 
There is, unfortunately, so much pride whc've there ought t«) be so much humility, 
that it is dilficult, if not almost impossible, to make religious sects abjure or 
recant the doctrines they have once professed. It is not in this manner, I fear, 
that the best and purest churches are ever reformed. But the doctrine gradually 
becomes obsolete ; and, though not disowned, ctascs in fact to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of the sect which ])rofcsses it. — P. 15. 

Now all this may sound very “ liberal,’^ as the modern phrase is ; 
but to us it is very unintelligible. How are we to “ consider’^ whether 
certain tenets arc in men’s hearts as well as books? Their hearts we 
cannot read; their books w'acan; their speeches and their books are 
our only clue to their hearts. And certainly the speeches and writings 
of the Romanists are not the most conciliating, or the best calculated 
to suppress alarm. When an important boon is demanded, it surely 
cannot be too much to add the testimony of the lip to the sentiment of 
the heart, though infallibility should thereby "apj)ear fallible. When 
an important trust ip to be conceded, we surely arc not to rely merely 
on a supposed virtual akeration, of which there are no fruits or evi- 
dences whatever, but much to the contrary. 

The following, we suppose, is intended for such persons as presume 
to believe the self-styled Catholic Association a fair representation of 
the political Romanists : 

There is another practice not IckSS common than this, and equally unchari- 
table; and that is to represent the opinions of the ’most violent and eager 
persons can be met with, as the common and received opinions of the 
whole sect. "^T'hcre are, in every denommation of Christians, individuals, by 
whose opinion or by whose conduct the great body would very reluctantly bo 
judged. Some men aim at attracting notice by singularity; some are deficient in 
temper; some in learning; some push every principle to the extreme; distort, over- 
state, peiTert ; and fill every one to whom their cause is dear with concern that 
it should have been committed to such rash and intemperate advocates. If ypu 
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wish to gain a victory over your aniagonists, those arc the Aiven whose writings 
you sliould study, whose opinions you shuiiid dwell on, and should carefully 
bring forward to notice; but if you wish, as the elect of (rod, to put on kindness 
and humbleness, meekness and long-suffering, — if you wisli to forbear and to 
forgive, it will then occur to 5^ou that you sliould seek the true opinions of any 
sect from those only who are ajiprovetl of, and reverenced 1^ that sect; to whose 
authority that sect defer, and by whose arguments they consider their tenets to 
be properly defended. 'Iliis may not suit your purpose if you arc combating 
for victory; but it is your duty if you arc combating for triftli: it is tlie safe, 
lioncst, and sjdendid conduct*)f him, v\ho never writes nor speaks on religious 
subjects, but tliat lie may diffuse the real blessings of religion among his fellow- 
crcatun\s, and restrain the bitterness of controversy by the feelings of Cliristian 
charity and forbearance. — J*p. Id, 17. 

If the above passage be taken by itself, it is very unobjectionable; 
but if its intended application be what w^e surmise, it entirely fails. 
We do not take Mr. Smith as a representative of tlie Church of 
England: — /iij ytvoiTo ' — but if all the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
all the leaders of tlie laity in the Cliurch of l^higland, were to hold 
and make their boast of his ojiinions, and exJ;ol his conduct, tlien lie 
iiiiglit fairly be viewed in that light. In like manner, w'c would not 
accuse the lloinanists of every act perpetrated by !Mr. O'Coinieirs 
turbulence and intemperance; but when we sec him siiiiported by all 
the I’riests in his progress, and receiving publicly the benediction of 
a Bisliop; wdien we find liis conduct lauded and imitati d by tlie body 
of the Komish gentry, Ave surely may, without any breach of charity, 
consider him the organ and representative of Romish opinions. 

Such is the tendency, and sncli the shallowness of this Sermon. So 
far as it recommends a charitalile view of those who differ from us, 
we perfectly agree with Mr. Smith : but tliat tin’s cliarity towards 
theological dissent is of any application wliere political principles are 
to be made the condition of political privilege's, is what we deny. 
The best feelings of our nature, and the holiest obligations of our 
religion, are appealed to and surprised before leisure is allowed us to 
sue that they are applied to a case with which lliiy liave nothing to 
do, as not being a (piestion of religious toleration. Against such an 
use of Scripture and of the pulpit, we ukcy our most unqualified 
protest. 

•Beside the great fallacy of tlie argument, various blemishes disgrace 
this Sermon. A clergyman— a prebendary — preaching on a solemn 
occasion in the Cathedral of a great city, would not, it might be 
supposeS, speak of ^he errors, and follies, and superstitions of the 
Catholic Cliurch!” (p. What must tlic people think of their 

Creed, which teaches them to believe in,“ tlie Holy Catholic Churcli? ” 
What does Mr. Smith himself think of it? Througliout his sermon 
indeed, Mr. Smith every where calls the Church of Rome the Catholic 

Church, AND SOMETIMES DISTINGUISHES THE pROTESTANT CllURtH 
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FROM IT ! This sort of “ liberality'* we have never heard from the 
pulpit before. lit another place, we have a distinction between the 
Apostles and Epistolary writers^ where the latter evidently mean the 
writers of the New Testament Epistles! and a little below, we are 
told that God does not want a zeal in his service! These things must 
be set to the account of carelessness; but what must wc think of 
carelessness in the Second Edition of a Sermon^ preached in the 
Cathedral of Bristol^ hy a Prebendary of the city ! 

♦— 

Art. it. — Annotatiom on the Gospel of St. Matthew, designed for the 
use of Students at the University, and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. M. Bland, D. D. F.R. S. Bz F. A.S. Rector ojf' Lilley, 
Herts; Prebendary of Wells; and late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John*s College, Cambridge. Cambridge : Deigliton, Stevenson, and 
Newby. London: Whittaker. 1828. pp. 569. Price 1 Gy, 

A CONCISE and comprehensive abridgment of the several commen- 
taries on the New Testament in a connected form is still a desideratum, 
and one too which is severely felt by the theological student. The 
Manual of Elslcy, with Slade’s Continuation, which, for want of a 
more useful compendium, has so long been the only refuge of the 
young divine, is in many respects rather a hindrance than a help, and 
throughout it is insufficient and incomplete. At best, it is but a 
book of reference to the opinions advocated by the respective inter- 
preters ; for the merits of w'hich the works themselves must fre- 
quently be consulted ; and from the ill-digested arrangement of the 
materials, and the want of all connexion in the several annotations, it 
is frequently difficult to discover their immediate design. An argu- 
ment advanced by one commentator, is continually interrupted by the 
opposite opinion of another ; again resumed, and again interrupted ; 
till the reader is but in a labyrinth of controversy, which it requires 
no little ingenuity to unravel. In most cases, too, the heads of the 
arguments only are given ; so that it is necessary, in order to a full 
investigation of any particular subject, to have recourse to a volu- 
minous body of divinity, the expense of which it should be a principal 
object of works of this nature to obviate. ^ 

The Synoptical Digest of Mr. Bloomfield is open to the same ob- 
jections ; if indeed it can be looked upon at all in the light of an 
elementary work. We are far from wishing to detract from the praise 
which is justly due to the exertions of the Editor of this Compila- 
tion ; or to question the cut bono of his long and laborious researches 
among the hidden treasures of foreign theology. We say foreign ; 
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as he has in a great measiire*cpnfined himself to the German Divines, 
studiously avoiding the ground which Hiad been ajready occupied by 
Elsley and Slade. His work will therefore be unquestionably useful 
as a book of reference td the matured theologian, and as an index to 
the opinions, and the frequentry tedious disquisitions of the writers, 
from whom he has made his selections*. But to the mere student, 
and the candidate for holy orders, we do not think that an atom of 
advantage is derivable fr»m this multifarious m*ass of Illustrations, — 
critical, doctrinal, and exegetical. Besides, as a continuation or 
rather amplification of the “ Annotations of Elsley and Slade,” it is 
much to be lamented that the “ Digest” follows too closely tlie plan 
of its prototype. It has the same want of connexion; the same 
inattention to perspicuous arrrangement; the same confusion of con- 
flicting opinions : and in the early part of the work more especially, 
the same incompleteness in the Analysis of the respective commen- 
taries. Add to all which, the expense of eight bulky octavos is far 
too considerable, to admit of the prospect o^ a wide circulation. 

Under these circumstances, w^e had hoped that Dr. Bland’s Volume 
would have furnished the students with ample means for a complete 
acquaintance wdth the Gospel of St. Matthew ; to be succeeded by 
Annotations on the remaining Books of the New ’J’estament upon a 
similar plan. We had expected a, copious analysis of the critical and 
expository labours of the principal English and foreign commentators, 
together with a selection of the best classical illustrations of the Sacred 
Text, which are scattered throughout the works of Eisner, Kypke, 
Albert, and other writers of the same class. It would have been easy to 
have compressed as much more than this into a volume of less dimen- 
sions than the one before us : and the author would have been amply 
repaid for any additional trouble to himself by tlic increased utility of 
his publication. The plan which he has pursued we consider to be at 
the same time deficient and redundant. Instead of a concise view of 
the different opinions on any disputed text, by which the merits of 
each might be appreciated by the reader, in the generality of cases 
the Annotation of Wliitby, or Lightfoot, or some other Commentator, 
whose interpretation might appear preferable to the rest, is given in 
the words of the respective writer. Jt Is true that wo are thus put in 
full possession of the more received interpretation of each particular 
passage ; but this will hardly be sufficient for the student in divinity, 
th6ugli*it may perKaJls for an ordinary inquirer into the sense of 
Scripture. That the attention should be more especially directed to 
that interpretation of a passage w^liich is, most commonly followed, we 
readily admit ; but at the same time the opinions of those who advo- 
cate a different method should be concisely stated, together with a 
summary of their principal arguments, in order to afford a full 

VOL. X. NO. XII. 3 c * “ 
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view of the merits, of the case. Herein then Dr. Bland’s Volume is 
frreatly defective ; lot that he has not occasionally enumerated a few 
of the conflicting opinions on a difficult text, but that is only or chiefly 
when it is done to hand by the Commentator whose words he cites. 
Now it happens with most of pur own early divines, that their language 
is discursive, and full of quairltnesses, which, however beautiful in 
themselves, are little accommodated to tlic nicer ears of modern times ; 
so that the marrow of their excellent observations may frequently be 
brought within narrow limits ; and make way, by the omission of their 
redundancies, for the admission of more valuable matter from other 
(juarters. What the student wants is not a detached annotation from 
this or that author, as his opinion may coincide with that of the com- 
piler ; but a connected detail of the many learned and ingenious 
expositions which have been given of each passage in succession, 
incorporated in a concise and comprehensive analysis. In moist cases 
also of classical illustration one or two examples of similar phrases, 
or forms of construction, are as good as a hundred : and will be suffi- 
cient to guide the reader’s attention to a multitude of others, which he 
may have met with in the course of his own reading. At all events 
so great a number of citations, as Dr. Bland has occasioifally given, 
are not necessary to be w'ritten at length ; and the room which they 
occupy would have been spared advantageously for more important 
materials. 

But although we do not think that Dr. Bland has supplied the de- 
ficiency in our theological literature to the extent that we could wi.sh ; 
rre are far from affirming that he has failed in producing a work, which 
may be useful to a certain extent in a College lecture room. Had his 
object been merely to supply a series of annotations for the University 
student, the plan which he has adopted might have been deemed suffi- 
ciently extensive ; but when he includes the candidate for holy orders 
in the number of his readers, we arc inclined to give the Manual of 
Elsley, with all its wretched imperfections, a decided preference. 
The student will there, at least, be referred to the author, where he 
will find a particular argument discussed at large ; but the names of 
the several writers, from^ whom he cites, are in a very few instances 
only afforded by Dr. Bland. Not that we should quarrel with the 
omission of the references, provided that we were furnished with a 
complete analysis of the interpretation of different writers ; though it 
might be as well to know the advocates of each method, as well as the 
method itself. We are as surprised J;hat the Doctor should not himself 
have felt the defect of which we complain ; as wc are sure that he 
could have easily and ably supplied it. The interpretations which he 
has selected are generally correct ; and they are supported by the 
most cogent and satisfactory comments. He must, therefore, h^ve 
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weighed the several argutnefite pro and con in hii^ own mind deeply 
and attentively ; so that it would not have been Jifficnlt to have be- 
nefited his reader with the result of his meditations. And it is surely 
an object of interest to kfiow the opinions of those wlio difier from us 
on any important question, and tlie reasons of tlicir dissent ; if it is not, 
indeed, absolutely necessary, in order to *be satisfied of the superiority 
of our own conclusions. 

The ability with which«Dr. Bland has otherwise executed his work, 
only serves to put this sad defect in a more striking light. His mode 
of illustration is' simple and pleasing ; and in those passages, where 
the elucidation of a fact is required, his manner is all that can b(' 
wished. The following is a fair specimen : 

Matt. iv. 5. 

nylay This is frequently used to express Jerusalem, heeaiise it 

was honoured with, the temple and worship of God; and hecaiise aiiticnlly the 
Schecinah, or visible symbol of the l^ivine presence restc'd between the cheru- 
bims in the temple. Chrysost. on Ts. Ixxviii. says of it, iK€L6e7) ^ irrjyrf rrj^ 
ciVe)3€iof, Ka\ t?)? SeayvoxTia^ ai jn^tu koI ai dp^af. AidacTKaXeiov ^1/ 

And Jerome ad lledilj. qu. 8, Vocatur civilas sancta ad distinctionem omnium 
civitatum, <iine tunc idolis serviehaiit: in haceiiim sola fiiit Tein])lum, et unius 
Dei eultiis et vera rcligio. Tlit; inscription on their coin, tin* shekel, was 

Jenisalem the Holy;” by which name and title tlic Turks distijiguish it. 
See Isai. xlviii. 2; Hi. 1 . Neh. xi. 1; Dan. ix. 21: Matt, xxvii 53 : Lukeiv. 
and Josephus and J*hilo coutinnally. Ip 1 Macc. x. 31, Demetrius In his letter 
to Jonathan sa3\s, TcpoucruXT^ft yrco dyia Kal d(l>€iix€urj, kqi rd dpta avrijs. Ju 
like manner the heathen writers often called those citi(‘s ho/t/, in which any of 
their deities \verc supposed to hold their special residence. 'J'lius Ilomcr calls 
Tro)" lepdv and Tpnirfs Upov irroXUBpov, Od. a. 2. And Aristophanes 

Cixlls Athens Updv ttoXiu, Pac. 1031. and iepa)TdTr]v JCqu. 580. J’hus 

also Pindar has Icpay Nem. 6. 127. St) also Home was called Urhs 

sacra, and Saerosaneta Pivitas. Josephus says such towns were exempted from 
ibreigii garrisons, like Delphi. 

St. Matthew alone ascribes those titles of sanctity to Jeiusalem, by wliich it 
bad been distinguislied by the prophets and sacred liistonans, and was known 
among tlic neighbouring nations. In the same way be testifies a higher 
veneration for tlie temple, which liad a peculiar sacredness till the Son of (iod 
came to tabernacle among men. The notion of this saendness St. Matthew 
cmitinues on to tlie death of Christ; whereas no otlier wrifer of the New 'festa- 
ment calls it the Temple of God in treating of a time affe*- the birth of our 
Lord. It has hence been inferred that St. Matthew wrote his (/ospel several 
years before the others, and whilst tlie title and cliaraeter Avere acknowledged 
which Jerusalem claimed b^-anticnt prcscriptiop. — Pp. 88, 81). 

We shall now select au instance of !hc defect, wliich we so strongly 
lament ; and wliicdi, we are ajiprchensive, wall be a considerable draw- 
back to*that utilityT^liich the student might otherwise expect to 
derive from the work. 

Matt. ^xvi. 17. 

• 

A question has here arisen which has pcridexed the commeiilators, gaud 
given rise to dilfcrcnt opinions- The Evangelists use expressions which at 
first sight may ajipear contradictory. Thus St. Johu seems to differ from the 
rest respecting the time tfiat the Jews partook of the passover, and supposes 
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tliey did not eat it on the same evening as oiiV Savloiu* ; yet they all agree that 
the night of the day^iu which he fat what is called the passover was Thursday. 
He is also said to command his disciples to prepare the passover, and that he 
had earnestly desired to eat this passover with them. Yet we find that on the 
day after that on which he had thus celebrated if, the Jews would not go into 
the judgment-hall, l('st they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
passover. Now the law required that all should eat it on the same day. 
These difficulties, therefore, have been attempted to he explained in different 
ways; four of which mav be mentioned. 1. That Christ did not eat the pass- 
over on the last year of his ministry. 2. That Jic did eat it, and at the same 
time with the Jews. 3. That he did cat a passover, but one of his own insti- 
tution, very difR?rent from that eaten by the J ews. 4. 'Jliat he did cat the 
passover that year, but not at the same time with the Jews. This last seems to 
be the most consistent with the accounts given by the Evangelists, and to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions. But if our Lord had determined upon 
observing the passover, and there be any difference between the Jews and him 
on the day on which it was to be eaten, the error woidd not be on the part of 
Jesus himself, but of the Jews who differed with him. We cannot believe that 
lie disobeyed, in the slightest degree, tlie ordinances of the Mosai^* law, in 
deference to any traditions which existed among the Scribes and Pharisees. If 
he refused to follow, ujion this occasion, the practice, of the* High- Priest and 
others among the Jews, his, refusal must be referred to some deviation in their 
practice from that which had been formerly prescribed to tlieir forefathci*s. 
Whatever rules might have guided them. He at least would have eaten the 
passover on the day, h fj fSet Bv€(T6cn to Tratr^a. I'he Pharisees might defer, 
but our Lord would not anticipate the legal and proper day for the celebration 
of the Paschal feast. From an examination, therefore, of the law of Moses, 
from having shewn the uncertainty of all the theories that have been hazarded, 
and the im^iossibility of trusting to w'he assertions either of the llabbinical 
Doctors or Epiphanius, and the consideration of other circumstances, Benson, in 
his Chronology, thinks it not improbable that the fifteenth day of Nisan might 
have fallen upon a Friday in J. P. 4742: our Saviour having kejit the passover 
on the proper day. See his Chronology of our Saviour's Life, &c. Chap. vii. 
Sect. 2. p. 293.— Pp. 510, 51 1.' 

The question, which is the subject of this note, is decidedly one of 
the most difficult in the whole gospel ; and the commentators are greatly 
divided f# their opinions respecting it. We are perfectly ready to agree 
with Dr. Bland, in the preference which he has given to Mr. Benson’s 
solution ; but for all the student can infer to the contrary, any other 
of the three rejected opinions maybe equally satisfactory; and he will 
as naturally look for the refutation of these, as for the confirmation of 
the other. He may find tlie discussion, it is true, conducted at length 
in A. Clarke’s Commentary, or in Townsend’s Chronological Arrange- 
ment of the New Testament ; but this is not to the point. The grand 
object of the Doctor’s work is, or ought to be, to give the pith of such 
discussion, for the purpose of sparing his reader the expense of the 
voluminous commentaries, throughout which the solution of this and 
similar difficulties are scattered. 

Still then, we repeat, a work, of the nature above referred to, is a 
grdat desideratum in the library of the theological student. Should 
Dr. Bland proceed with his intention of illustrating the remainder of the 
historical books of the New Testament^ we sincerely recommend him 
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to remodel his plan. We ard ^ware, however, that there is a work in 
the press, comprising a digested analysis of the principal commen- 
taries on the entire New Testament ; and should it realize the promises 
held out on its announcerAent, there can be little doubt of its success. 
The undertaking is an arduous*one; but it is in good hands; and we 
are looking anxiously for the appeaA.nce bf the work. It was expected, 
we believe, to have been j)ublished in the present season ; but, upon 
inquiry, we find that unavoidable circumstances may delay it sonic 
little* time longer. 

^ 

Art. III. — A History of England^ in which it is intended to consider Men 
and Events onChristian Principles, Vol, I. extending from the Earliest 
Periods to Jhe Signature of Magna Char la. By a Clergyman 

of {he CiiVRCii q/ England. London; Rivingtons, 1828. Pp. 
xvi. 495. price 65 . 

It has been said, that all degrees and sortj; of men amongst us have 
their respective histories of their native land ; and that the Infidel in 
Hume, the Protestant in Smollet, and the Papist in Lingard, may 
find the record of their various notions and opinions. It remained 
for the author of tlic present undertaking to compile a history of our 
country, for the instruction of ^he Christian. And, surely, there 
never was a w ork more wanted in the days upon which we are fallen — 
days, in which the light of the gospel shines with unusual brightness, 
and yet men are blindly closing up their eyes against its powder, and 
labouring to extinguish its efiects, or to pervert its course. The 
manifestations of God’s love towards us, of late, have been too striking 
to be passed away in silence by him who meditates upon the causes 
and effects of human accidents, as under the directing and-controlling 
power of one above ; and if we were rightly taught, lo see the hand 
that has been with us, and the invisible armies of the living God that 
have encamped about the ark of our strength in^the day of darkness 
and peril, we should learn enough, to cause us to lift up a hymn of 
rejoicing, and to break forth wdth David into the strain of gratitude, 

“ We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us : what 
thou hast done in their time of old : ho 7 v*thou hast destroyed the nations 
and cast them out. It is thou that savest us from our enemies : and 
puttestfhem to confusion that hate us. Psalm xliv. 

* The whole course^ Jif Jewish history teaches one great doctrine, that 
the affairs of men are under the control and agency of God ; and, that 
it is He who exalteth or debase tfi' a natjon, when, by his permission or 
direction, the counsels of earthly princes are the means of public; weal 
or woe. We are taught in every page of scripture to ascribe the 
vjetory, and to give tKe praise unto the Lord ; and surely we, in these 
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times, have as much reason to be joyfifl, on account of favours done 
by heaven, as had the childr^^ of Israel when they passed tlic waters, 
and beheld their foes overthrown in the sea. It is too much forgotten, 
that, whereas the scriptures of the Old Testament give the history of 
the rise, the progress, and the final destruction of a once favoured 
people — the scriptures of tlito New Testament give only the history of 
the rise of Christianity, shadowing forth in dim and solemn prophecies, 
the future progress of the Christian world. ^ It is, therefore, that with 
right wc ought to look on history as the detail of this progress ; and 
not merely as a register of earthly passions, and of earthly ambition, 
but as the record of the accom»)lished will of God towards the children 
of men. Peculiarly does such a view of things belong to us — who, 
like Israel of old, have been snatched from the hands of our enemies — 
blessed with peace and plenty in the midst of war, and raised to a 
pitch of earthly glory, such as modern times can never paralM. To 
point out, then, to our children, what things the Lord hath done for us ; 
how, in the early dawn of civilized society, tins land was snatched 
from the iniquities of paganism ; how, when the purity of the new 
and holy faith was tarnished, and the mystery of iniquity was working 
night and day to ruin and deform the glorious fabric of the church, it 
pleased God to raise up men amongst us who had wisdom to defend, and 
courage to die for, her institutions ; and how, in these later times, when 
the fiends of anarchy and bloodshed had let loose the jilagues of wicked- 
ness around us, this nation was jweserved as a solitary rock of safety in 
the sea of sorrow ; and as a beacon for the wandering principles of 
rulers to steer safely to the haven of their hopes and wishes, seems to be 
a duty which religion claims at -the historian's hands. No pious 
Englishman can hear and see what has been done amongst us, without 
owning, that it is not to our arm that the praise is due, nor with our 
own courage that the victory hath been won. 

It has been long a wish of our heart, that some one, capable of 
executing such a work, would undertake the task of giving to our 
histories the direction which they need ; and of enabling those, who 
have the care and the instruction of the young, to teach them in the 
way in the which they should walk, as subjects to an earthly king, 
with reference to a higher potentate and more imperial government. * 

It is this alone which can “ eliduc our senators with wisdom,” or 
make the reign of a king glorious. For the glory of a kingdom, in 
the view of the Almighty, consists in the obecHLuce and the piety of 
those who dwell therein. That such may be the fruit of the present 
undertaking is our earnest wish and prayer — and that many, who have 
hitherto regarded our prosperity as the result of human prudence 
alotic, may be led to see a mightier instrument at work — a holier 
spirit guiding us, than that which, in our weakness, and our vanity, wc 
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are apt to think supreme. How tlic author has accomplished liis 
important labour cannot now he disc*ussed. Perhaps wc shall 
return to a minute consideration of his work. For the present, we 
most earnestly recomment? it to our readers ; and if they desire a 
specimen of the performance, they may find one in ^he following just 
account of the origin of that seat of* learning, to wJiicli so many of 
them arc indebted, and for the prosperity of which so many of their 

prayers are dutifully oflere'd. 

• 

Joffred, abbot of Crovlciml, was one of those learned priests whom William 
the Conqueror’s discerning patronage brought f)ver from Normandy. Ilis love 
of knowledge had made him collect breihreii for bis monastery who were of the 
like disposition; and he had fixed four of these amongst his tt^nants at Cotenham, 
to instruct their sons. But these monks, fiudir.g pleasurii in the communicalion 
of what they knew, hired a barn in the larger neighhoui-ing towui of (’ambridge, 
where they n\ight expect to find more persons willing to be inslvucted. Their 
zeal and ti^eir siqJbrior knowledge soon gained tliem a reputation; and as their 
lame spread, scholars resorted to them from jdaecs more and more distant. 

In the second year of their teaching at Cambridge, a.d. llOtl, they had 
divided and arrangfxl tlieir labours. Brollier Odo^ began the morning with 
teaching the Latin grammar. 'IViTic taiiglit logic, or the art of reasoning. 
William gave instructions in rhetoric, or the art of sj)Laking well and persua- 
sively; and GisU'hert, the fourth brother, gave religious instniction, and preached 
to the people on Sundays and holidays. Scholars being tluis drawn to Cam- 
bridge, other teachers also fixed their abode there; and tluis the University is 
supposed to have had its hegiimiiig. Pi ier de Blois, an author wlio wrote hut 
ninety years after, exclaims, “ From thisiittle fountain, wdiich hath swelled mto 
a great river, we now behold the city of Gon made glad; and all England 
rendered fruitful, by many tcacluTs issuing from ('ambriclge.” 

How much more ahuiulaiitly, and how much more clear, liave the w'atcrs of 
this fountain since been made to ilow by the bounty of Him, who alone can 
give the spirif of ivisdoni and icnders/ando/y, and the sp'nit of hnoirledye^ and of the 
fear of the hord!*' He saitli of HiinselfJ in the. heart a of all that are irise-hearfed 
1 have put wisdom.^ 'fo Him, therefore, he given the ])raise, when the members 
of that university rejoice that it has produced Bacon and New ton, names un- 
ecjiiallcd in luimaii wisdom ; and Milton, who has sung so sweetly a^id so well 
of the mercy of Gou and our Kedeeiner. Yet the iiistnu tion w hich raised up 
ui the same University those holy bishops, llid](*y, and Latimer, and Cramner, 
and many a brother martyr, was blessed witli a still choicer blessing ; for tlic 
light, wliich they w'cre made the instruments of pouring ^n this laud, was far 
more glorious than the disco\ erics of human wisdom. The writer cannot bring 
himself to close his reflections, on the goodness of God in preparing a pLacc for 
the instruction of those chosen servants, without ulieving his ow n teelings and 
wislies in the devout and affi'ctionate language of Jiishop llidley. “ Cambridge, 
m^loviiig mother and tender nurse ! If 1 shfiuld not acknowledge tliy mani- 
fold benefits ; yea, if I should not, for thy benefits, at the least love thee again, 
truly I were to be accounted ungrateful and unkind. 1 thank thee, my loving 
mother; and I pray Gon, that Jlis laws, and the sincere Gospel of Christ, may 
overHi)e trifly taught, alUHbithfully learned in thee.” — Pp. — 311. 

After this, we need say little of the firm and uncompromising man- 
ner in which the doctrines of the Reformation are maintained and illus- 
trated ; or of the various excellencies, literary and historical, wlych 
distinguish and adorn this most respectable of English Histories. 


* Isa. xi. 2. 


t Exod. xxxi. (). 
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Observations upon the several Sunday 
Services prescribed by the Liturgy 
ihrmighout Hut Year : being an humble 
Attempt to illustrate the Doctrinal as 
well as Devotional Tendency of each ; 
fummliing matter of devout Reflection 
to the sincere Christian. By the 
Right Reverend Alexander Jolly, 
D. D. one of the Bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Communion in Scot- 
land. Grant, Edinburgh. Whit- 
taker, London. 1828. pp. 258. 

In an advertisement by the Edin- 
burgh publislier, we are told — “Jlie 
following little work exhibits a portion 
of that system of catechetical or ele- 
mentary instruction, wliich the vener- 
able author has been in the practice, 
for more than half a century, of im- 
parting, every Sunday regularly, to the 
young persons of his congregation. In 
addition to the two services and to two 
sermons, an hour or an liour and a 
half is by him devoted eveiy Sunday to 
this important duty, in tlie simple man- 
lier of easy conversation, including all 
the essential particulars of Christian 
doctrine and duty, as these arc em- 
bodied in the Church Catechism, and in 
the Liturgy ; and as they arc adapted 
to the capacity, and are obligatory upon* 
the consciences of all the members of 
our Church. The style is peculiar, and 
some literary friends suggested the pro- 
priety of somewhat altering and mo- 
dernising it. This, after serious con- 
sideration, however, was at length 
declined, with their perfect concurrence 
in the conviction,^r.v/, that the author’s 
meaning is every where intelligible and 
impressive; secondly, that any essential 
and general alteration in the style, as 
it would interrupt the uniformity, 
might also change the spirit and impair 
the influence of the work ; and, thirdly, 
that the pecidiarity of the style seems 
calculated, in fact, tb arrest attention, 
as it exhibits the freshness and the 
pan^estness of that viva voce instruction ^ 
in which it originated, modified by the 
habitual piety of the author, who is 
much more conversant with ancient 
than with modern writers.” 

Tlie work consists, of a general 


introduction, from which we select the 
following passage : 

Families are the little nurseries for the 
spiritual kingdom of the Church, and the 
temporal kingdom of the State, which, by 
their respective duties, and in their diL 
ferent capacities and powers, mutually 
promote the happiness of each other. 
Immensely important, therefore, is the 
right institution and training of children, 
those tender plants, which generally keep 
the direction into which they arc at first 
bent. But unless parents will do their 
part at home, where they have the best 
opportunities and greatest advantage over 
them, tlie teaching of schools abroad, or 
catechising in Church, with al^ the solem- 
nity of the place, will have but little hope 
of success. Tremendously awful, there- 
fore, is the obligation tiiat lies upon 
parents, (and upon sponsors, especially if 
the parents be negligent), to teach them 
privately, according to their best ability; 
and secure their regular attendance upon 
the public catcchetic instruction, as soon 
as they are capable of it. It is highly 
incumbent upon parents, every day, reli- 
giously to watch over their children ; but 
in a particular manner to instil into their 
minds a distinguishing regard for the 
Lord’s-day, as a day of gladness, not of 
gloominess — but of joy of a different kind, 
and far superior to that of their ordinary 
sports and pastimes. They should train 
them to constant attendance upon God’s 
house and service, till it become habitual 
to them, and then it would become both 
easy and delightful. To advance this, 
and raise in their hearts a growing sense 
of devotion, would tend much — much 
more indeed than seems to be commonly 
imagined — to accustom them to speak out 
the responses audibly; for which, as fur 
every part of their duty and honour to 
God, their parents should set before them 
their own good example. ^This would 
keep up the attention of the children^ by 
giving them a part to act, and interesting 
them in the divine service. And their 
early voices thus uttered, as well and 
decently a^.jrzfible, would U; acceptable 
to Him who is graciously present in the 
midst of us, as the hosannahs of the 
children in the Temple were, which the 
Pharisees would have repressed by com- 
manding their silence. The voice is his, 
as well as the heart — the body as well as 
the soul; and both should join to perfect 
and shew forth his praise. 
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Sunday, thus rcligiotisly spent, would 
«hL*(l its influence upon all the (lays 6f*tbe 
week, and tend to promote men's tem- 
poral as well as spiritual interest. Var 
** godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come.” TJie 
blessing of the Lord upon the hand of the 
diligent is that which inaketh rich, and he * 
addeth no sorrow with it, says the divine 
word. On the contrary, true religion, 
fiteadily maintained, is a source of pure 
and perpetual joy. Serving the Lord with 
gladness every day, as well as upon his 
own day, it feasts its votary every day 
with the joy of a good conscience : re- 
joicing in hand, but infinitely more in the 
hope that is set before us ; “ which hope 
we have,” says the blessed Apostle, “ as 
an anchor of the soul, both sure and sted- 
fast, and which jjploreth info that within 
the veil;* whither the forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus, made an High Piicst 
for ever, after the order of MelcliUedec.” 
(Heb. vi. 10, 20.) He rose from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven, to prepaic a 
place for us. And, to our joy, he has told 
us, that he will come again, and receive 
us unto himself, that where he is, there we 
may be also. There we shall celebrate an 
everlasting Sunday, where lie shall be the 
only Sun, shining perpetually in unclouded , 
glory, with eternal Joy. 

Meantime, says his beloved disciple St. 
John, (1 Kp. lii. 3) ** Every man that hath 
this hope in him, purifieth himself even 
as He is pure.” For without holiness, 
which implies peace with all men, says 
another inspired Apostle (Heb. xii, 14), no 
man shall sec the Lord. But, says the Lord 
of glory himself, blessed arc the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God; in the 
beatific vision of whom is fulness of joy, 
and perfect, endless felicity. 

Fervently, therefore, should we enter 
into the spirit of the Church’s beautiful 
CJbllect : 

“ O God, who hast prepared for them 
that love thee such good things as pass 
man’s understanding, pour into onr hearts 
«uch love ’towards thee, that we loving 
tkee above all things, may obtain thy 
promises, which exceed all that we can 
desire, through Jesus Christ our Lord.^ 
Amen.”— Pp. 36—38. 

The body of tlic work consists, se- 
condhjy of observations on cacli of the 
Sundays and higher lioly-days through-* 
out the year, indicating the proper 
lessons, the Epistle and (xospcl, the 
Collect for each being inserted at length; 
tlie object of the observAtioils under 
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each division being to point out to the 
young and jiionsj Christian the doc- 
triivly devi^tioiia^ and practical spirit 
of each as tliey ocxur in our annual 
course. As a specimen we may select 
tlic following short extract from the 
observations on, the first Sunday after 
Trinity : 

Faith and works, ppuciple and practice, 
are most closely and vitally united to- 
gether, as soul and body ; the separation of 
the one from the other is death. And, 
therefore, when wc call the one half of 
the year, including the time from Advent 
to Trinity {Sunday, the duciriual season, 
and the other, Irom Trinity to Advent, 
(he puirtmd, wc mean only that we then 
consider each more particularly in detail, 
although, every day', every several service 
devoutly iinpi esses both in close connexion 
upon our hearts, our faith, in the holy 
exercises of devotion, working by love. 
Now, thi« is the love of Gotl,” says the 
beloved disciple, the Apostle St. Jolin, 
“ that wc keep his commandments.” 'I'o 
this purpose we address ourselves in prayer 
lo God, for giace to keep his coinmaud- 
ments, under a drop sense of our natural 
weakness, but with trust in his strength, 
enabling us to keep his commandments, 
80 that our obedience may be sincere und 
universal, in wiP and deed, accepted 
through Him in wliom he is always well 
pleased, and wdio is oin strength as well 
as our Redeemer, Jcsus Chiist. Such is 
the import of the Colleet, admirably com- 
prehensive, and plainly proper to this day ; 
which introduces the eeclesiastu’al season 
dedicated more particularly to the Com- 
mandments, a.s the foregoing tended to 
inipiess, most feelingly, the belief of the 
Creed. — Fp. 175, 176. 

The work closes, thirdh/, with 8ome 
geiicral remarks upon the design of 
the inferior liol}»-days from the com- 
iticnccmeiit and the close of which we 
give the following extrui'ts ; 

The Church, to the Sunday sci vices, 
has annexed, with undivided design, and 

the very same end, other holy -days and 
their respective Ofliecs. The pious pur- 
pose of tliem all is to celebrate our Lord's 
grace, and to set forth his glory luanifcsted 
in his saints, the most eminent of his ser- 
vants. For, to adopt the words of the wise 
son of Sirach, “ As the judge of the people 
is h^self, so arc his officciN; and what 
manner of man the ruler of tlie gty is, 
such are all they that dwell therein.” 
(Ecclus. X. 2.) A good master is praised 
for his good servants. ** They glorified 
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God in me,” eays SL Paul (Gal. f. 24); 
by whose wonderful conversion, followed 
by his indefatigable labours and su^cr- 
ings, our Divine Lord {aused the light of 
his gospel to shine throughout the world. 
His name, therefore, holding out the 
highest virtues that mere humanity could 
attain, deserves to be celebrated in the ^ 
Church, as a shining example of Chris- 
tianity to all gene^tions. With all his 
attainments, however, and revelations ex- 
traordinary, the blessed Apostle himself, 
in deep humility, shrinks in his own eyes, 
as less than the least of all saints; and, 
in remembrance of his former life, reckon- 
ing himself the chief of sinners, gives God 
alone the praise and glory of all his graces 
and virtues. And as far only as he imi- 
tated Christ, he requires of us to imitate 
himself: “ Be ye followers of me, even as 
I am of Christ.” (1 Cor. xi. L) So that 
the praise due to our Lord for his grace, 
manifested in these choice vessels of it, 
with resolution to copy out their eminently 
good examples, which spreat' such an 
attractive light ail around them, is the 
proper business and right use of these 
holy-days. They are commonly called 
Saints' -days ; but the whole glory of them, 
with the religious worship performed upon 
them, belongs to the King of saints, the 
King of glory, whose holiness shone in 
them, and was reflected from them. — Pp. 
236, 237. 

Again : 

Meantime, every true Christian must 
carry the cross, exercise self-denial, and 
strive against sin, were it as painful as 
pulling out an eye, or cutting off a hand 
or foot. Such is our engagement, and the 
express condition of our enjoying Christ, 
the fountain and fulness of felicity. ” If 
any man will come after me,” says he, 

let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” 

The example of his fi.st and most faith- 
ful followers, who, for the love of him, 
Idd down their lives, strongly incites us 
to aspire continually after higher degrees 
of divine love, and all the holy virtues of 
fairh anff patience. Members as wc are 
of the same. Holy Catholic Church, tbs 
mystical body of Christ, washed in the 
same laver of regeneration, strengthened 
with the same heavenly bread, and re- 
freshed with the same enlivening cup, 
drinking all into one Spirit, — most inex- 
cusable shall we be if we sit down in 
sloth, or faint by the way, when Chnist so 
strengthens us; and the examples of his 
grace assure us of victory if we will press 
forward toward the mark for the prize of 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


Great advantage, thcreforo, for our 
edifledtion in faith and holiness, may be 
made by devout attendance upon the 
service of these inferior holy-days annexed 
to the Sundays, the spirit of them all 
being one' and the same. Called to be 
saints, as all Christians are, fellow-citizens 
with the saints in the household of God, 
and candidates of glorious immortality, 
these memorials of their highly-ftnished 
race will be a constant call to follow them 
as they foHowed Christ ; in the strength of 
that grace for which we pray in the beau- 
tiful Collect which concludes and embraces 
the whole : 

O Almighty God, who hast knit to- 
gether thine elect, in one communion and 
fellowship, in the mystical body of thy 
Son Christ our Lord; grant us grace so to 
follow thy blessed saints in all virtuous 
and godly living, that ,we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which Chou hast 
prepared for them that unfeignedly love 
ibee, through ^esus Christ our Lord. 

Pp. 256—258. 

We earnestly trust tliat this little 
work will attract the notice which we 
sincerely think it merits. It is an ex- 
cellent manual for the young, and it 
may eminently assist Christians of all 
descriptions, by specially directing their 
attention, in a sliort and simple manner, 
to the leading objects of Christian faith 
and practice, as they are collected and 
concentrated in the admirable services 
of our Church in the course of her 
sacred year. It may also, we think, 
be a useful guide and assistant to the 
younger Clergy, in the catechetical or 
clement, ary instruction which they are 
bound to give to the young members 
of their flocks ; “ the neglect of which” 
most important duty “ is, indeed, most 
seriously to be lamented, as the cause 
of incalculable evils to the souls ©f 
men.” The subject, we trust, attracts 
more than usual attention at the pre- 
sent time ; and, therefore, we, hope that 
the little Work before us will the more 
readily receive the attention which It 
appears to us to merit. See Horte Cate- 
cheticiB; or an Exposition of the Duty and 
Advantages of J^i^lic Catechising in the 
Church, In a Letter to the Bishop of 
London, By W. S. Gilly, M. A. Preben- 
dary of Durham, &c. 

An Ex^Mon of the Parables of our 

Lord; shewing their Connexion mth 

his Mirmtry, their Prophetic Chet- 
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meter, and their gradual Develop- 
nieut of the Gospel Dispcitiation, 
with a Preliminary Disserlatiem on 
the Parables, By the Bev. 13. Bailey, 
M. A. Domestic Chaplain to the Biyht 
Hon. Loud Torehiciien* Taylor. 
London. 8vo. • 

The author of tliis work appears to 
be an English Clergyman, who, for some 
years, had the pastoral care of a congre- 
gation in the Episcopal Churcli in Scot- 
laiitT; and it was probably during that 
period that he was appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to the liord Tor])hichen, a 
very old Baron in the peerage of Scot- 
land. The volume is affectionately in- 
scribed to the Episcopal congregation 
of Aberbrothick, of whicli the author 
was lately the ^stor ; and his address 
to thenrfis such as cannot, we think, be 
read by them without exciting in their 
minds emotions of gratitude and affec- 
tion to the man, who, tliough not now 
their pastor, — thus concludes his dedi- 
cation : 

CiroumstancGs, over which I have no 
control, have removed me from my pas- 
toral charge over you. The hodily af- 
fliction of one most near and dear lo me , 
transpoi'ts me to a foreign country, and a 
warmer clime. I pray God, and I (anriot 
doubt, that your souls’ health will prosper 
in other hands: hut although it is most 
probable that you will see my face in 
the flesh no more, 1 trust that my ministry 
among you, imperfect as 1 must painfully 
feel that it has been, has yet been not 
wholly without fruits. And while I pray 
that God may preserve your bodies, and 
souls, and spirits, unto the coming of the 
Lord Jesus, and at the same time intreat 
your prayers for myself, I present to you 
this volume as an humble hut sincere 
ffestiir ny of my regard and my affection 
for the flock over wliich I liave been, for 
some years, the appointed overseer; and 
as the best pledge which 1 can give, that T 
am, and shall ever remain, your faithful 
affid affectionate friend and servant. 

The dissertation, which follows this 
interesting address, might perhaps have 
been oii^tted; for, though much read- 
ing is displayed in tracing the parable 
from its origin, it will convey to the 
minds of those who .are most likely to 
make this volume their study, vciy 
little information more than what is 
communicate J3lii the first sentence. The 


parable is there said to ho “ a figure, 
which under the literal sense of the 
wqfds, conceals a foreign and distant 
meaning;” orpAhaps, more accurately 
by Johnson, “ a relation, under which 
something else is figured.” It is the 
object of Mr. Bailey in this w’ork to 
shey what is figured under the para- 
bles related by our Blessed Lord ; 
and as he justly thinks that the same 
things are flgiired under diflercnt pa- 
rcibles, he classes them in nine chap- 
ters, tlius : 

1. Parables introductory to the more 
direct prophecies and descriptions of the 
kingdom of God. 2. Parables descriptive 
of Christ’s kingdom. 3. Parables setting 
foith the graces and duties which are 
nccea&ary to*, and vices which exclude 
from the kingdom of God. 4. Parables 
on the efficacy of repentance. 5. Parables 
on the nature of prayer, with some pre- 
liminary reinaiks on prayer. 6. Parables 
foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the end of the Jewish polity, and the 
preaching of the Gospel to the (ientiles. 
7. Parables whereby Christ designates 
himself. 8. Parables preparatory to the 
day of judgment. f 9, Parables descrip- 
tive of the day of judgment, 

E.ach of these eliaptcrs is divided 
into sections, wliich trctit separately 
of the different partibles classed to- 
gether, in the same chajiter, as all 
descriptive, though in diflercnt ways, 
of the same thing; and, in a conclusion 
of sixteen pag(‘S, the author gives a 
summary view of what he has taught 
ill the whole volume. 

It would he too much lo say that 
we .agree with Mr. Bailey in all the 
ojiinions which lie has stated in this 
volume, or that we tliink all the argu- 
ments and criticisms on wliich those 
opinions are built, sound; and truth 
compels ns to say, that li * li.as loaded his 
pages with notes, which, whilst they com- 
municate notliiiig new to the learned, 
will* be felt as incumbrances by the 
bumble and pious Christian. We ad- 


• This is not •well expressed; ‘graces 
and duties necessary’ — to what? The 
author surely means — ‘ to make men meet, 
or fit for, ^ fisc. 

f«The author surely means — ‘ Para- 
bles describing events preparatory 4u tho 
day pf judgment.* 
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mit, howcv'er, cordially, the conclusion 
of his volume, in which he says that 

The attentive rcado. will have dis- 
covered that, in addition to the arrange- 
ment of the parables according to their 
subjects and purposes, and as chronologi- 
cally as possible in connexion with the 
several parts of oiir Lord’s ministry, and 
expounding them as prophecies, I have 
endeavoured to trace them, as far as I was 
able, to the rabbinical writings of the Jews, 
where they were not evidently taken, as in 
several instances, which have been fully 
insisted on, from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Had I obtained access to more books of 
this description than I can command, this 
part of the work would have been more 
perfect. But enough has been traced to 
those favourite writings of the Jews, to 
shew that the stories of our Lord’s para- 
bles were generally, if not universally, 
familiar to those to whom they v^ere 
addressed ; and there was, therefore, no 
excuse for their rejection of their Messiah. 

Another object has been, as I went 
along in this exposition, to make the 
parables evince, which some of them do 
most strongly, the divinity of Christ. 
'Without the belief of this cardinal 
point of our faith, it cannot be too often 
repeated, the Bible, from the beginning to 
the end, is totally irreconcileable with 
itself. The nature of the proof of this 
catholic doctrine, afforded by the parables, 
has this recommendation, — that it removes 
the controversy from a ground of verbal 
criticism into the more extensive field of 
undeniable facts, which, such as the pre- 
sent state of the Jews, cieate a stronger 
and more immoveable basis of this doctrine 
than verbal criticism, which then comes in 
aid as a powerful auxiliary, rather than as 
a principal. This route is not a new 
one ; but it has been followed up perhaps 
in this exposition so as to furnish fresh 
materials. The authom adopts the lan- 
guage of one of the most ingenious, and, 
at the same time, humble-minded Hamp- 
ton Lecturers, when he ventures, with 
much humility, to say in conclubion, that 
under such impressions, he has been ]''d to 
think, that one of the best chances (hu 
manly speaking) of contributing not new, 
but fresh support to the cause of truth, 
is likely to be found in the “ confessions” 
(if this term lias not been too much 
^generated by some irreverent applica- 
tions of it) of a believer, who after follow- 
ing, with only his original clue given fhim, 
a track and progress of his own, so far as 
So have gained bis convictions by reflection^ 
lather than by much study, has in the end 
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found himself in the highway where others 
are,’’ and where he believes established truth 
to he.* 

On the whole, we recommend this 
work to \he serious pcnisal of every 
Christian who is capable of tracing the 
connexion of one truth with others on 
the same subject; and we only regret 
that the multitude of notes may render 
its circulation less wide than it might 
otherwise have been among that class 
of readers, to whom it would be luost 
useful. 

1. The Jiiiyemle Forget Me Not; a 
Christmas and New Year's (rift, or 
Birth-dag Present, for the year 182J). 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. London ; 
Hailes. 12mo. 7s, r 

2. The New Year's Gift ; or, Juvemhe 
Sonrerdr, F4dited by Mrs. Alaric 
Watts. London: Longman. 7s. 

Tiik religious and moral instruction 
of the young cannot, perhaps, he more 
])rofitably and permanently advanced, 
than under the form of amusement ; 
and we, therefore, most cordially re- 
commend tlu*sc two little presents to 
those jiarents and friends, who still 
adhere to the old-fashioned, but lauda- 
ble custom of Christmas boxes and 
new year’s gifts. In the first of the 
two, the Editor’s object has been so to 
“ blend instruction with entertainment, 
as to make the heart cheerful while the 
mind is improved;” and she has cer- 
tainly succeeded to the full. Among 
the contributors to her little volume are 
some of the most elegant writers of the 
day; and tliere is a tone of simple and 
unaffected })iety in most of their com- 
positions, which cannot fail to affeet 
the minds of those for wliom they are 
immediately designed. Older heads, 
indeed, may find much to delight them 
in the treat which Mrs. Hall and Mrs. 
Watts have prepared for their youthfftl 
friends. Upon the whole, however, we 
must in justice award the palm of 
superiority to the latter lady, who 
seems to emulated her enter- 

prising husband, in producing the most 
elegant juvenile, as he has certainly 
surpassed all the other annuals in his 
Literary Souveiiir, Her illustrations 

* Preface to^ Miller’s Hampton Lectures. 
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are better chosen than those of her 
coin})etitor ; her volume better got*r^) ; 
tincl tliougli the bindings of both are so 
similar, tliat they seem to have been 
designed by the same person^ we are 
still inclined to give the ])reference, in 
execution at least, to M rs. W atts. Tim 
contributions which she has received 
are equally unexceptionable as to their 
moral and religious tendency, wi(h 
those of Mrs. Hall ; and wt? cannot 
bettep recommi'ud the two volumes, 
than by extracting a specimen from 
each. We suspect that some doubt 
may be entertained with respect to the 
age of the little autljoress of our hrst 
extract. 

TO TUG I'ASSION TLOWGR. 

By a Young mLadij of Thirteen. 
Flow£11 of a day ! how proudly bright 
Thy beauties met the morning light! 

Thy purple disk so richly glowing, 

Thy tendrils green so lightly flowing; 

All ! who could view a fairer flower, 

In woodland shade, or cultured bower ? 

Where is that early splendour flown ? 
Where are those tints of radiance gone? 

Did the soft zephyr, as it sprung 
Sweet beds of balmy flowers among, 

Brush with light wing thy bosom gay, 

And bear the penciird hues away ? 

Did the bee steal those colours bright, 

To deck some other favourite? 

Or is thy gorgeous mantle fled 

With the clear dews that bent thy head? 

Once lovely bloom, so faded now, 

How like to human pride art thou ! 

Children of beauty, wealth, and power, 

Like thee, may shine one htlle hour; 

The next they fall — and who can save? 
Their power, a name, their wealtii, a 
grave. 

Yet, hallow’d flower! though ihinc a reign 
Shorter than all thy sister train, 

Witli loftier honours wert thou bless’d. 

With holier marks wert thou imprest: 

On thee had Nature’s pencil true 

Her Saviour’s sufferings brought to view ; 

The cross on wliich for us he hied. 

The thorns that crown’d his sacied head, 
The nails that pierced for us alone, 

The glorious rays that round liim shone ; 
And,hst, file Twelve, hand. 

Who round their heavenly Master stand. 

So let the Chrbtian’s h rveut bicasf, 

Witli the same image he impress’d, • 

In days of grief, in hours of pride, 
Remember how his Saviour died ; 

Nor fear to think how short, how vain, 

The joys of life’s uncertain reign ! 

Juvenile Fvrget Me Not, p. 53. 


HYMN, AFTER A WALK IN THE BPRINCl. 

^ By Mrs. Opic. 

There seems a voice in every gale, 

A tongue in every opening flower, 

Which tells, O Lord, the wondrous tale. 
Of thy indulgence, love, and power. 

• « 

The birds that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hymn their Maker’s praise, 

And all the mingling sounds of Spring, 

To thee a general paean raise. 

And shall my voice, great God ! alone 
Be mule, ’midst Nature’s loud acclaim? 

No; let my heait, with answering tone, 
Breathe forth in praise thy holy name. 

And Nature’s debt is small to mine; 

Thou bad’st licr being hountle / be ; 

But, matchless proof of love divine, 

Thou gav’st imviortal life to me. 

The Saviou^ left his heavenly throne, 

A ransom for my soul to give ; 

Man’s suffering state he made his own, 
And deign’d to die, that I might live. 

But, thanks and praise for love so great, 
No morfal tongue can e’ei expiess; 

Then let me, bow’d beneath tiiy feet, 

111 silence love Tej e, Lord! and bless, 
Juvenie Souvenir, p. H3. 


The JTifdorif of the Itefonnation (f the 
Church of Emjhind. AbrUhjed from 
hts larfjer IVorL, bij Henry Soamks, 
M. A. It eel or of SLilley in Esscjc. 
Riviii^toiis. ]»]). 

Oi'R renders will fmd an analytical 
review of Mr. Sonincs's larger woi'k in 
some of our prccctliiig numbers, wlicrotn 
wc bore our most willing testimony 
to tbe extensive research, souiUl judg- 
ment, and theological learning, dis- 
played in tliat laborious and well-oxe- 
ciited undertaking. We Ixave only tor 
add, llievi'fore, our grateful thanks for 
this less pretending, but not less useful, 
volume, which pfissosses all the advan- 
tages of being abridged by the author 
liimaclf, and from a work too of the most 
authentic description. At a time wlien 
the l^apists arc making every ell'ort to 
regain that ascendancy whieli tli?y so 
shamefully abused, and revile, with- 
out hesitation, the characters to whom 
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wc are indebted for the Reformation, it 
is highly fitting tliat persons of all 
classes, and especiallv the young, should 
be acquainted witn this important 
branch of English history, and with the 
advantages which, as Englishmen, they 
enjoy from the uncampromisiiig firm- 
ndss and true Christian perseverrnce of 
our pious reformers. We cordially re- 
commend this volume, therefore, to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and we 
hope ere long to find it on the list of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. As a specimen of the 
pleasing and instructive style of Mr. S. 
we cxti^t at random the following 
account of the impostures practised in 
the several monasteries. ' 

“ Of such shameful devices to pillage 
an unenlightened nation, the visitors 
found, indeed, a lamentable abundance 
in the course of their labours. Eleven 
monasteries exhibited a girdle, which 
was said to have been worn by the 
Virgin Mary. Eight houses pretended 
to have some of her milk. For the 
cure of tooth-ache, dupes, with money 
in their pockets, were invited to visit 
convents possessed, as it was main- 
tained, of St. Guthlac’s bell, and of * 
some felt which had belonged to ano- 
ther such saint. At Canterbury, the 
monks exhibited a pen-knife, a ]>air of 
boots, and a tattered shirt; all -(jf which 
had belonged, they said, to Archbishop 
Becket, or St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
as the Romanists ridiculously call him. 
Pregnant women used to visit these 
articles, for the purpose of thereby 
prevailing upon the supposed saint to 
pray for them at the time of their 
delivery. One monastery possessed 
some coals, saved, it was asserted, from 
the fire which had once blazed under 
the gridiron of St. Laurence. In two 
or three places was preserved St. Ur- 
sula’s head, as people were told. One 
house displayed an ear; being thetsame, 
according to the monks, that St. Peter 
cut off from the head of Malchus. In 
another place wondering devotees were 
invited to reverence tlie paring of some 
man’s nails. Tliese were described as 
having formerly grown upon the fingers , 
or toes of St. Edmund. 

“ From wretched trumpery of 
this kind, Romish places of worship 
are not purged even to the present 
dgy. It is, therefore, reasonable to 


suppose, that when the visitors col- 
lected and described these relics, as 
such ensnaring toys are called, public 
o 2 )inion as to their character might bo 
considerably divided. But other frauds 
and fooleries were exposed, upon which 
men could not think differently. A mong 
these was a wooden angel with one 
wing, which flow over, as the story 
went, with the spear’s head that pierced 
our Sav iour’s side. In another place 
was a figure dressed in female rattirc, 
holdingin one of its hands a candle. This 
had biirat, it was asserted, during the 
whole of nine following years, without 
wasting, ’fhe Virgin, however, for it 
was her whom the image represented, 
being called upon to witness some false- 
hood, the ever-burning candle instantly 
went out. Tins tigitre being^now jHib- 
licly undressed, was found to be merely 
a log, on which were fixed a head and 
hands. Another figure, ten feet high, 
which was worship 2 >ed as the Virgin 
at AVorccster, was also undressed in 
public; when gi'eatly to the people’s 
amuaement and surprise, it turned out 
to be the rej^resentation of a bishop. At 
St. Paul’s Cross was exhibited an image 
of our Saviour, brought from Boxley, 
in Kent, and known there as the Rood 
of Grace. This was a puppet, which, 
by means of secret springs, moved its 
eyes and lips, to the infinite amaze- 
ment of rustic worshipi^ers. The whole 
mfichinery was now sliewn to the peo- 
ple in the course of a sermon preached 
by Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, upon 
the j^rolhgacy of such devices to cheat 
and rob mankind.” — Pp. Ill — 113. 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Churchy Exeter ; on Thursdayy Sept, 
11, 1828, at the Ammersary of the 
Exeter Diocesan Committees of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation 
of the Foreign P arts. >■ By 

George Barnes, D. D. Rector of 
Sowton, and late Archdeacon of 
Bomlay, London: Rivingtons. 1828. 
pp. 23. 

W E have in Dr. Barnes a most able 
and earnest advocate of the united 
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cause of our two great Church Socie- 
ties ; — one who lias witnessed, as ^«I1 
as assisted in, their effective operations 
abroad; and is now a zealous and 
efficient promoter of these benevolent 
objects at home. Frojn 1 Cof. xiii. 6, 
The reverend preacher defines the jo^ 
which Christian charity experiences in 
the counteraction of iniquity by the 
promulgation of the trutli ; and invites 
his bearers to a participation tin this 
labouva of love, by a consideration of 
tbe common corruption of nature, and 
the consequent duty of coiitributiiig 
to its amelioration ; as well as by the 
example of Christ and his apostles. 
He then states the means adopted for 
this end by tbe two Societies in ques- 
tion, by the diflusion of the Scriptures, 
the Liturgy, and*soiind practical re- 
ligious instruction at home ; and the 
establishment of missions abroad. In 
allusion to the operation of the Society 
for the Proj^agation of Christian Know- 
ledge in India, he says : 

“ I speak as one who has himself 
\\itncssed the operation; and I would 
bear my testimony that already has a 
better system of instruction weakened 
many formidable jn^ejudices of the 
Hindoos; they have learnt to set a 
value on European knowledge ; lliey 
are ‘ grateful for the desiix' wliich has 
been excited of intelh*ctual and moral 
improvement,’ and they now willingly 
SOCK ‘ a more extensive diffusion among 
themselves and their children,’ ( I shall 
use their own remarkable words,) ‘ of 
those noble modes of thinking, those 
wdse and liberal principles of govern- 
ment, and those sublime views of 
moral rectitude, by which they see the 
British HU eminently distinguished.’* 
And shall we reject the pressing appli- 
cation ? shall we withhold the boon so 
earnestly desired, and from the exten- 
sion of which in the form of sound 
words we justly anticipate far happier 
results in the adoption of a purer faith ? 

‘ A beginning lias been made, and we 
require now nothing but pecuniary 
resources f o enable ac^emblc the 

whole youthful population of our Indian 
villages, wherever a tree can afford its ^ 


♦ Address of tbe Princes, Native Chiefs, 
&c. to the Honourable Mountstuart El- 
pbinstone, on bis resignation ofjtbe Govern- 
meqjt of Bombay, in 1827. 


shade, or a thatched roof give shelter.’ 

pp. IG, 17’. 

l)i^ Barnes then turns to the more 
immediate object "Rf the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and con- 
cludes with the following animated 
appeal to the hearts of his hearers : 

• ‘‘ A^s you tlien value the good and 
seemly W’ays of virtue, and would luive 
order and godliness established around 
you ; — as you Teel grateful for the pri- 
vileges of the Gospel, and would that 
none should perish ; as you sincerely 
desire that the kingdom of righteous- 
ness may come, and pray that God’s 
holy witl be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ; by tbe love you bear your 
fcllow-croatures ; by your hope in the 
precious'blood of the atonement; J do 
beseccli you, — I exhort, — in tbe name 
of my crucified Lord whose ambassador 
I am, — 1 charge you to further and sujh 
port these institutions, having for their 
object the glory of tbe Almighty and 
the eternal bai)piness of man. Nor 
deal out your cbarity with the cold 
calculation of necessity or custom ; but, 
as a cheerful giver to the Lord^ with 
Christian zeal and Christian liberality, 
• throw in of your abundance if God 
has blessed you, or witliliold not of the 
little wliich he may have intrusted to 
your stewardship. Bring, then, your 
gift ill humility and thankfulness, and 
offer it as a sweet smelting savour unto 
the Lord; and rich shall bo your re- 
ward, not only in tin* good measure 
which an approving conscience shall 
pour into your bosom, but in the far 
greater joy, by wliieb you have be- 
come the happy instruments in minis- 
tering to the advancement of the truth; 
for blessed beyond all present rejoicing 
is the high and holy charity of convert- 
ing the sim er from the error of his wag; 
in the day of tribulation and anguisli 
it shall colder the multitude of sin, and 
they ihat turn many to righteousness 
s/tfill shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
While all cartldy acquisitions, however 
excellent and usefid, sliall cease ami be 
done away, while* even Christian faith 
and hope sliall he lost in the perfection 
of everlasting glory, Charity shall still 
remain, her nature and her office still 
tlie same, in songs of mercy and of Jove 
telling forth the triumphs of redeeming 
grace, and rejoicing with the holy angels 
over every sinner that repenteth,'* 
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1 . ArKdyais of the Hislorical Boohx 
of the Old Testament ; with Notes and 
lieferences to the most approved 
mentators. Vinceut, Oxlbrd. 1828. 
l8mo. 

2. 2'he Artichs of the Church of Eng- 
land ; with Notes and Scripture 
Proofs at length, "Vincent, O^ord. 
1828. ]8mo. 

These two little manuals are of a 
mature somewhat similar with that put 
fortli by the same publislier, which we 
noticed in our last Number. 'J'he 
former is, in ftict, as far as it goes, only 
the same work upon a larger scale ; 
with tlie addition of some useful notes 
and references, 'fhe latter contains a 
brief history and orthodox exposition 
of the Articles ; with notes from Tom- 
line, Welchman, Burnet, and Mant; 
and a well-chosen selection of Scripture 
proofs. It cannot be otherwise than 
extremely useful, not only as a book of 
reference, but as an instructive guide 
for those who have not leisure for con- 
sulting larger woiks. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The State of the Curates of the Church 
of England. A Letter addressed to his 
Grace the Archbishop of (Canterbury, in 
consequence of the Publication of the Rev. 
W. S. Gilly’s Horae Catecheticse. By a 
Farbh Priest. 


IN THE PRESS. 

cAn Account of the Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions, attached to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Public and Endowed Grammar Schools, 
Charterer’. Companies, and Corporate 
Bodies ; giving the Names of the Foun- 
ders, and a Statement of the (Qualifications 
requisite for the respective Candidates. In 
small 8vo. 

Friendly and Sensible Advice to the 
Roman ^Catholics of England. Fourth 
edition, edited by the Rev. W. F.^^Iook, 

M.A. 

The Rev. Charles Forster, B. D. Chan- 
cellor of Ardfert, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Limerick, has in the 
press, and speedily will be published, a 
Work, entitled Mahometanism Unveiled: 
being an Attempt to explain, on new, but 
strictly scriptural Prinfiples, the Growth 
and Permanence of this AriVi-Heresy : 
founded on an Examination of History 
both sacred and Saracenic, and of Pro- 
phecy, as delivered in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. Head Master 
of Rugby School, has a volume of Sermons 
in the press. 

The Rev. T. Himtingford has a volume 
in the press upon the Intermediate State of 
the Soul after Death. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Ecclesiastical Annals, from the Com- 
mencement of Scripture History to the 
16th century. Translated and abridged 
from the Latin of Professor Spanheim, of 
Leyden. By the Rev. G. Wright. Tn one 
vol. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE STATE OF DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. 

t 

i;art III. 

To prove that the soul iramediately after the death of the body is 
not in a state of sleep or inr'nsibility, but of hajgpiness or nxjjsery^ the 
last evidence was taken from the desire wEich 1St. Paul expressed 
“ to depart and to be with Christ,” rather than remain upon earth. 

The next testimony to the sanle point, I select from a passage 
of the same Apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews; where he is 
instituting a comparison between the Levitical and Christian dispen- 
sations, and exhorting his disciples to endure the hardships, to which 
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llioir fl'jitli might render thgn obnoxious, with fortitude, from the 
consideration of the advantages w^hich they possessed over the Jews. 
“For ye are not come,” (lie says,) “ uftto the m(>tint that might he 
touched, and that burned with fire ; nor unto blackiujss, and darkness, 
and tempest ; . , . . but ye Sire come unto mount Sioii^ and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and io an inniimeral)l<' 
company of angels ; to the general •assembly and church of the first- 
born, wliich are written in heaven, and to God the Ju^lge of all, ani> 
TO THE SPIRITS OF JUST MEN M4DE PERFECT.” (Jleb. xii. 18, 22, 28.) 

By coming to “ the spirits of just men made iierfeet,” St. Ihuil 
means that we have an intimate union mih the souls of the rightcouSf 
who, being delivered from the burden of the flesh, subsist in a state 
of separation from their bodies, in Paradise. I'or it is allowed on 
all hands lha<^ perfection is not attainable on this side the grave, 
where “ the just man falleth seven times a day.” The company of 
perfect spirits dwells only in the heavenly Jerusalem. With this 
blessed^Socii'tjji, Christians are represented as liolding spiritual com- 
munion. “ liuh'ed,” (I (|uote the words of the most learned expositor 
of the Creed, “ the communion of saints in the Church of Christ 
with those, which are departed., is demonstn^ted by their communion 
with the saints above. For if 1 have communion with a saint of 
God, as such, while he liveth here, I must still have communion with 
him, when he is departed hcncc ; because tlie foundation of that com- 
munion cannot be removed by death. The mystical union betw’ccn 
Christ and his Church, — the spiritual conj miction of the members to 
the head, — is the true foundatiui of that eommunion, which one 
member hath with another, all the members living and increasing by 
the same irdbience wJiicIi they recenve from him. Ibit death, which 
is nothing else but the se})aration of the soul from the body, maketh 
no separation in the mystical union, — no breacli of tlie spiritual con- 
junction, — and consecpiently, tliere must coiitiniie the same coimmi- 
nion, because there remaineth the same foundation. 'Fhc true and 
unfeigned holiness of man, wrought by tlu' poweiful inllueiice ol’ the 
Spirit of God, not only remaineth, but also is improved after death; 
seeing the correspondence of the internal lioliiu ss was tlic communion 
between their persons in their life, they cannot be said io be divided by 
death, whieli had no power over that sanctity, by wbicli tlwy were first 
conjoined.” Now% upon this passage, it may be will observ(‘d, that the 
Apostle speaks of the spirits of pn fcct men, with whom we bold some 
communion ; that this eommunion is a source of encourage merit to 
faithful, and their 2^rivil€gc ; and that, consequently, the notion, which 
ifbuld describe the disembodied soul^as ^extinct, or asleep, is an error; 
for wdiat communion is there between nonentities ? or how can perfec- 
tion be predicated of that w'hich is buried in wscnsibdity ? or wliat 
cnGOuragcment do#*™ tli<i expectation of being united to such as are 
lost in dreamless sleep, hold forth to animate our faith, and to nerve 
our arm in fighting the battle of jhe cross? If this be the extent of 
onr Apostle’s reasoning, how^ is the CJiristian in a better situation 
than the Jeiv 


\OL. X. XO. XII. 


* rvarsoi), fob edit. p. 357. 
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The infallible Word of Inspiration ha? taught us that our Saviour 
was “ made like Unto his brethren in atl things.” (Hcb. ii. 17.) So 
that we have reasoti to bclievb that whatever took place in the human 
nature of Christ may be considered as a model or example of what 
must take place, in a certain due proportion and degree, in every man 
united to him !* That which happened unto our blessed Redeemer 
will also happen, it should stem, to ourselves. For, according to the 
general scheme of our redemption, it was necessary that the Son of 
God sliould take our mature upon him, and ‘‘ fulfil the entire condition 
of humanity in every period and sta^c of man’s existence'!",” fron^ his 
cradle to his grave, and beyond the grave to his resurrection. If, 
therefore, we can bring forward any probable evidence to shew that 
the soul of Christ, when separated from his body, survived it, and was 
actively em])loye(l, we shall be free to argue, that the soul of every 
believer shall in the same manner survive its body, and equally pos- 
sess and exercise conscious powers ! That ('hrist visited the abode 
of departed saints, or, in the words of our Creed, “ descended into 
hell,” is plain from the prophecy of the Psalmist, which was (juoted 
by St. Peter as having been verified in our Saviour’s resurrection 
from the dead : “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” (Psalm xvi. 10.) 
Having recited the words of this prophecy, the Apostle argues that 
David was dead, and buried, and had seen corruption, and that //e, 
therefore, was not in the contemplation of the prediction ; “ Men and 
Brethren,” (says St. Peter,) let me freely speak unto you of the 
Patriarch David, that he is both dead, and buried, and his sepulchre 
is with us to this day : therefore, being a Prophet, and knowing that 
God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; 
He, seeing this before, spaT<e of the resurrection of Christy that his 
soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption. This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. For David 
is not ascended into the heavens ; but he saith himself, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, until I make thy 
foes thy footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly, that God hath made that same Jesus^ whom ye have crucified, 
both liord and Christ.” (Acts ii. — 3(5.) 

Let us examine tnis statement, and we shall immediately sec how it 
fortifies our hypothesis touching the condition of disembodied spirits. 

“ Thou wdlt not leave the soul of Christ in hell :” if tlm soul of our 
Saviour was not left in hell at his resurrection, it is clear that it must 
have been in hell before his resui'rcction. Now, the spirit of Christ 
WMS not there before his death, at which solemn time he committed it 
to the hands of his Father; and, therefore, upon his death, or imme- 
diately after that event, and before his resurreptioit^ ihe soul cf Christ 
“ descended into hell,” whilst his body was laid in the grave by the 
pious care of the “rich man of Arimathea.” (Matt, xxvii. 57.) As 
his flesh did not see corrupt* on, though deposited in the sepulchre ; 
so his soul, though departed to the invisible mansion of separate 


• See Horsley ’g Sermons, vol, II. p. 172. “ f Ibid. 
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spirits, was not left there, but again became united to bis body for the 
accomplisbiiicnt of the resurWetion. 

Tlie reader iK^ed liavdly be remindled that “bell,” or hades, to 
which Christ descended, is not the place of torment reserved for the 
devil and his angels, bat the recejitaclc of dc 2 )arted souls. It is 
divided by the writers of the Ntw Testament 'into two distinct regions, 
between which tlierc is a gieat gutj)]i lj;wed, onci being allotted to the 
righteous, the other to the w icked. To the first of these the separate 
spirit of onr Lord descended. It was Jiot destroyed, then, by death : 
for how could a nonentity go to, or continue in any ]dace ? Neither 
whilst there were its energies suspended, or wrapt up in unconscious 
slumber ; for St. Peter has revealed the errand, upon wliich our 
blessed Saviour, in his disembodied condition, was engaged. “For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for tlie inijust, tliat he 
migJit bring us to God, being jjnt to deatli in tlie flesli, but ((iiickem d 
by the Spirit ; by which also lie went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison; w'bich sometime were disobedient, when ence the long- 
sufteriflg of God waited, iii the days of Noah, while tlie ark was a 
preparing, w'lierein few', tliat is, eight souls w'cTe saved hy water.” 
(1 Pet. iii. IS, If), 20.) ^ 

Tliat the sjiirits, to w'hom Christ w'(‘nt and prcaclu’d, w’crc the spirits 
of men, is evident from the circumsUmce lu'vc pointed out relative to 
the time when they lived upon earth, Viz. “ in the days of Noah nor 
do W'c know that Christ e\(‘r preached to any other heiiigs besides' 
man, for “he look not on linn the nature of angels.” 'I'Ju’se spirits, 
to W'hom Clirist w'eiit, are saie^ to, be in priso7if littnalh in custody, 
(tV (pvXaKfj) or ill “ safe keeping:”* they were confined within certain 
precincts, indeed, hut not immured in a place of puntshment, as the 
term ^fwison” might lead an English reader to imagine. To these 
spirits “ill safe keeping,” Christ went and jncached. Put, when? and 
how ? AVhy, in the interval between his death and resurrection, and 
in his sjnrit, or disembodied soul f I'Jic exact traiislalum of tJu* passage 
before us, (according to a learned ex])o.sitor,t who lias critically 
examined it, and exjilained its several clauses with adiuirahle inge- 
nuity,) is this : “ lleing put to death in the flesh, but quick in the 
spirit;" in which spirit, when severed from the body, lie went and 
preached t& tlie souls in safe keejiiiig. Those aiitediluv iaii souls, 
Then, which had been sometime disobedient, vvepe reserved iii their 
a])propriate mansion, and had not suffered the penalty of extinction. 
They were capable of hearing the preaching of our Lord, when in his 
spirit lie visited their abode : and, therefore, they were not buried in 
ftirpid insetisihiUty, as some opinioiiists Would go about to persuade us. 

The memorable words, hy whicli* our expiring Saviour delivered 
up his departing soul to the care of liis heavenly Father, arc too im- 
pQrtantfto be oii^'ed in the discussion before us.» “ When Jesus bad 
cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I co^mnend my 
spirit ; and having said this, he jyive up the ghost.” (Luke xxiii. 4G.) 
Here wx* have a satisfactory proof of three things touching the human 
^oLil : 1st, Tliat it is distmet from the oody ; for the soul of Cli|;ist is 


Horalcy. f Ibid. Sermons, vol. 11. p. 1G2. 
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committed to the care of God, whilst his body was to lie in the tomb. 
2dly, That it .survives the body ; or why should Christ so particidarly 
commit his soul toithe custody of God ? And, 3dly, That it lives in a 
separate state susceptible of misery or happiness ; for why, aj^ain, 
docs our Lord take such care of his Spirit, making no mention of his 
body, but because l*here is a city of refuge from danger and suffering 
appointed for departed souls, where, in the fellowship of just men 
made perfect, they shall “ rest from their labours,” and dwell in the 
bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? Exactly the same argument 
arises from the similar language of St. Stephen at the hour of his 
martyrdom ; for, surely, he never dreamt of the annihilation of his 
soul, or imagined that death would consign it to the sleep of insensi- 
bility for many hundred years ! “ Sure, if the Lord receive his spirit, 
it is neitlier asleep, nor dead, nor annihilated ; but it is where He is, 
and beholds his glory !”* 

The testimony of our Saviour to the hypothesis, which 1 have 
adopted, as recorded in the twenty-eighth verse of thQ,.t(‘nth chapter 
of St. Matthew, may be once again introduced in deUiil, though it has 
been already hinted at incidentally. When He sent forth the Aj)05tlcs, 
and gave them the power of miracles to establish Christianity, He 
taught them how to execute the difficult task entrusted to their 
charge. Fearless of the result, and manfully disclosing the perils 
which awaited them in their painful career of poverty, and persecution, 
and death, he invites them to despise the hostile efforts, which would 
be directed against their tersons, from the assurance of the inviola- 
bility of their immortal souls ; “ bk^ar not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to hill the soul!" 

If the soul so depended upon the body, that the dissolution of the 
one necessarily superinduced the extinction of the other, he who 
murdered the body, would by consctpiencc kill the soul. But the 
argument of our Saviour expressly contradicts that strange notion; for 
be^authoritatively tells his disciples not to stand in awe of the assaults 
of their human antagonists, whatever might be their mrdice or their 
rage, or to whatever tortures of cruelty they might lie exposed, be- 
cause their utmost power could affect only their bodies, whilst the soul 
would remain secure, and imliarmed. Though like sheep they should 
be laid in the grave, and tliongli death should feed on them ; yet their 
hope was to be fixed upon God, who would redeem their souls from 
the power of mischief! (Psalm xlix. 14.) 

Once more : — That the death of our Kcdeemer is efficacious as a 
propitiation for the sins of the jvhole world, the virtue of his one 
oblation extending from the fall of Adam to the last judgment — from 
the foundation to the conflagration of the world; — that Christ em- 
braced in his merciful arms upon the cross all the descendants of 
our first parents, retrospectively and jjrospectivelyy^^f there wrre apy 
room to doi*i)t, the following quotation from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Golossians w^oukl satisjfactorily solve^pur question; — “It jileased the 
Fatl^pr, by him, to reconcile gll things to himself ; by him, I say, 
wlietUer.they be things in earth, or things in heaven." (Coloss. i. i30.) 


• See Bfixter’s Saint’a Rest, Part II. ch)p. 10. 
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wo ask, “ What arc the things in heaven, for which our Loid 
I made reconciliation Werd they " the angels ? They wanted no 
mediator, being already in the favour of%God. TJi^ir stale is always 
spoken of as one of jierfect bliss ; and their obedience is held forth as 
the beautiful model, after which wc are instructtal to pray that w'e 
may fasliion the picture of our Iwes. Did Christ make reconcjliation 
for the devils ? They were banished from the precincts of heavi*n, to 
be reserved in chains and darkness for tfieir final audit! It follows, 
therefore, that “ the things in heaven,” for which Christ made the 
appoinled satisfaction by liis Idood, are the souls of dejxirted saints, 
who ‘at death were admitted into the paradise of separate spirits, by 
the vicarious atonement of the one Mt'diator between Cod and man ! 
If the souls of such saints be “ in heaven ” agixxn we csta}>lish tlie hypo- 
thesis, that disembodied spirits, immediately after death, are in a state 
of separate and conscious existence ! 

Til at the separated souls of lielievers enjoy unspeakable glories, we 
have yet furthi,^ testimony from tlie Scriptures to demonstrate. And 
thougli ^’0 liat e already adduced evidence thence sufficient to convince 
any reason.able in(|uirer af ter truth, — in a cas<! of such uiupicstionabh; 
interest to us, I am unwilling to neglect any ])ortion of })roof, which can 
be made to bear upon tlu? topic under discussion. Though, therefore, 
it may be unwise to lay much stress upon a phrase, whi(‘h in its pojiular 
accciitatlon might mean nothing more, than that the dead were ])laced in 
one common mansion ; yet, when we are told of Abraham, that he gave 
up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an old man and full of \ ears, 
and WHS gathered tohi^ fathers (Gep. xxv. 8); w'lu n the same phras,., 
is applied to Isaac and to Jacob, wdio were gathered to their people,” 
(Gen. XXXV. 29. and xlix. is it not lair to observe, that they 

could not h(‘ gathered to those who liad no existence and Job shews 
us that this mode of expression implied a promise ; for he tells ns, 
that “ the i ich man shall lie down, and shall not he gathered” (Job 
xxvii. 19). And it is elearly held forth as a maU^ r of reward to 
Josiab, that lie should be gathered to his fathers, and unto his grave in 
peace” (2 Kings xxii. ^^0). But the bad as well as llu- good die ; 
and, therefore, to be gathered to their people should signll’y something 
mare than merely to die, or to fall into the grave : for, of that event, 
which e(|ualiy happe ns to all men, it must he asserted that it affords 
itb peculiar hope to the rightceuis, since it is imjios^ible to withhold it 
from the sinner. And, therefore, “ /o he gathered to his people” is a 
phrase, whence it will lie permitted me to urgue that du ie is a com- 
mon rcLcplacle appointc’d for the abode of disembodied spirits, in w'lnch 
tlR' righteous are at rest, whilst the in>i)cuiti‘nt, in their region, are 
tormented with a fearful expectation bf judgment. Could uoiientities 
tlius meet? or if they met in a stale ot‘ in.srns/bdity, could the situation 
of j,ho rjghteous the one baud, and ot the ivieh^d on the other, be 
fitly described as a state* of 


• • 
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Mr. Editor, — 1 have thrown together a few hints on the subject of 
Oracles, As it liCs within yfiur province to expose a false religion, as 
well as establish the true one, I hope you will oblige me by their 
insertion. 

The oracles of antiquity have by many been referred to the agency 
of devils ; for my own part, I think they should be attributed to 
nothing but the chicanery of men. At least, in the most famous of the 
responses enumerated* by Herodotus, I see, nothing to convince me of 
the contrary. Who has not read of the measures taken by Creesus to 
try the veracity of oracles ; — how^ he sent his servants to inquire at each 
of them upon what he was employed on that very day how, on that 
day, he boiled the hesh of lambs in the same vessel with a tortoise ; — 
and how he was astonished when two of the oracles returned him the 
right answer? But I think little stress can be laid upon this, when we 
consider that the age of Crersus was more than a century before 
Herodotus. AVith us, indeed, we know what passeef a century ago 
almost as well as what happened yesterday ; but with the Greeks far 
otherwise. Printing was not invented ; and prosc-wuiting at all had 
been but recently introdjiced ; so that a very few years sufficed for 
the growth of the most extravagant fables, without any w'ritten docu- 
ment to disprove them. Of this mendacious spirit of the Greeks, 
Thucydides complains w'ith indignation. 

But the oracles which tend the most, if any tend at all, to establish 
a claim to something beyond human means, arc those of a later period, 
and which come more within the ctfmpass of the historian’s own know- 
ledge. Herodotus read his history in 445 B.C. and has reported 
many oracles as delivered in 480, and verified shortly after by the 
event. Were these, then, jeally predictions, and such as man could 
not promulgate? Let us examine them a little more closely, and see 
if Jupiter and his fraternity can establish any legal pretensions. There 
is one which is particularly strikin^g, inasmucli as it w\as publicly 
discussed and acted upon before its fulfilment. When Xerxes was 
threatening Greece with invasion, the Athenians, as usual in any great 
emergency, must needs make in(|uirics of the Oracle. The answer was 
as follow^s : The enemy should overrun their country the ^vXivov 
TEixoQj their w'ooden wall,” should alone escape the general destruc- 
tion ; and the concluding lines were, 

Oeiri 2a\a/ils, diroXus rri) TtKva yvuaiKuu 
*'H TTOu (TKiZvaiJLivris rj (rwLovaris, 


After various interpretations 6f the Oracle in the general assembly, 
that of Themlstocles was at length admitted : — that the wooden wall 
must mean their ships, and in these they were desjtined to defeat the 
enemy at Salamis. In consequence of these predictions the people of 
Athens abatidoncd their city for their navy, and shortly after followed 
the victory of Salamis. Let us not (Question in this oracle the veriicity 
of the historian ; and, in fac^, we have no more right to question his 
authority in his account of this, than of any ^ther transaction of the 
same period. Let us concede that every thiqg transpired according 
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to his relation; that the oracle did foretcl the overrun of Attica the 
security of their ships, the vietdry at Salami’s ; y^, after all these in- 
dulgences, the whole mystery admits oAa very sii»ple solution. It 
only confirms, in my opinion, the remarkable penetration and forcsi^dit 
of the renowned Theniist«cles. When Xerxes was on the point of 
marching, at the heiul of 5,000^000 men, Themi^ocles saw at one 
glance that, on land, the Athenians t;oul(J Jiave no escape ; that their 
only chance lay in their great maritime skill. Yet how was he to 
overcome their ])rejudices, and persuade them 1^ save themselves by 
abandoning that country frSm which they were fabled to have sprung,^ 
and which they had uninterruptedly inhabited ? llis own authority 
was insufTicient, and no resource remained but the one he i^ractised. 
He bribed the Oracle to advise, in the name of tlie gods, what liad 
been ineffectual if advised by man. No wonder Tliemistocles was 
such a ready interpreter, when himself had suggested the very words 
he interpreted : hy his advice the priestess recommended their dying 
to their shij)s, aj^d ])vomised tlie laurels which they gained at Salamis ; 
for even then the eye of the master-captain liad marked out tlie jilace 
where the Grecian navy would best combat the host of the Persians, 
and took these niL ans of pressing it upon the liotice of his countrymen. 
Let not the bribing of tlie Oracle be tbouglit a forced account of tlie 
matter, for Herodotus himself assures us of the practice being not 
uncommon. Cleomcnes bribed ; the Alcmmonidm bribed ; and every 
one bribed that possessed any thing worth a(“ceptance. That might 
be said of the priestesses which the author of Hudibras has said of 
another class of persons, * 

** For witnesses, like watclics, go 
Just as they’re set, too last or slow.*' 

This Oracle is, I believe, the only one which is markTO by attendant 
circumstances to have been delivered helbre tlie event. Tlie rest are 
entirely isolated, and rest solely on the assertion of an historian who, 
from the distance of time, must have depended entirely on tlie veracity 
of others. Had he once slated, that he himself recollected any oracle 
to have been current in^Greece antecedent to the fulfilment, then, 
indeed, we must have resorted to some other expedient ; hut as the 
cas\i now stai|ds, the rise of these apjiarent predictions can be easily 
e3j:j)laiiicd without our having recourse to superhuman agency. The 
Greeks, in the fulness of their joy after the defeat of Xerxes, would 
readily listen to any idle stories; and the [>’iests, ever ai ve to the 
credit of their craft, would have little scruple in composing oracular 
responses, descriptive of recent events^ and then wliispering them 
abroad among a superstitious people, •as delivered while thgse events 
were yet in futurity. When they reached, by tradition, the ears of 
the historian, how, at that time, could he ascertain whether they had 
beeh prAnulgatedHtn or 481 ? Herodotus did not intentionally 
deceive posterity ; but his credulity was so extravagant, tl&t nothing 
can be depended upon which did* not fall within the compass of his 
own observation, or is warranted by some internal evidence. Where- 
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ever he travelled he listened to stories the most marvellous, and 
listened till he believed. How miserably was he duped in Egypt by 
the clerk of Mine^A’s Temple, who related that the Nile .rose from a 
cavity in JEgypt, and flowed half towards Ethiopia and half towards 
the Delta; that the cavity lay between certain mountains, cfilled 
Mophi and Crophi ! Mophi and Crephi ! the very names betray the 
hoax. So much /or the fattier cf history, and his belief in oracles. 
At the same time it is only just to add that he apologizes* for his 
weakness in this respect, and in such language as would lead us tp 
suppose that very few even of that day were'as superstitious as himself. 
Indeed all those of the soundest judgment appear to have* seen 
through the chicanery. Such, for instance, was Thucydides, whose 
testimony ought to have the greatest weight, as being a man remark- 
able for extieme penetration, and entire want of prejudice. On 
occasion of the plague at Athens, he quotes an oracle which had long 
been current, 

AupiaKos voKcfios Ka\ Xoijbids d/x avreo. ^ 

Had Herodotus written the Peloponnesian War, this line had descended 
to i^osterity an undoubted proof of supernaturnl* foresight ; whereas 
Thucydides admits us bqhind the scenes, and acquaints us, that before 
the plague, the reading was Xtpoc ; but the pestilence arising, it w'as 
conveniently altered to \()i/jl6q» Let it then be remembered, that of 
two historians who flourished about the same period, and had the same 
opportunities of inq\iiry, the one wdio believed in oracular inspiration 
was so credulous in other matters, as naturally to make us distrust 
him in this particular ; and the ovacles he produces may all be ex- 
plained without any more than human interference. “ Ncc Deus 
inter sit nisi dignus vindice nodus” On the other hand, the one who 
Itbelieved was ^l^mssessed of such acuteness and discrimination, that, 
where he had the means of judging, his testimony may be safely ad- 
mitted. The conclusion that follows is, I hope, sufficiently evident. 

B.B.P. 


EXODUS xxi. 8. - 

Sir, — If the following attempt to elucidate a verse in the Hebrew 
Bible be considered acceptable to the biblical student, you will oblige 
me by inserting it. 

mv' n''3‘TS ''3'*ya na“i-n« 

: • • : T - : at ; v : t t : v t v ^ . t t • - 

: n,? in??? rT-}?9> 

'P 

“ If she may have appeared displeasing in the eyes of a master who hath not designed 
her (for himself, as a concubine), and (on that account) bath caused another to redeem 
her (hath exposed her fyr sale), he shall (in this case) have no^nower to scll-hcr tolUiy 
one of a strange nation, on account of his perfidy towards her (in not making her hia. con- 
cubine, as was, perhaps, tacitly implied in the purchase).” 

The English translation of this verse in the Bible is certainly 'very 
ol^scure, and by relying too much on the reading of the Masdra, the 
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Hebrew student is unable to.iuiderstand the mcrttning of the sacred 
text; but by taking the words as he finds tliem 'm, the Hebrew, 
without the tmendation of the Keri, the sAise bccoiru^s jit once. 

If we read, with the English translation, the Keri ( to hhnsdf) x^i^tQSid 
of the Kethibh ^7 (not), if will be impossible, accordino- to tlic rufei^ pf 
grammar, to construe the two foflowjng words, and^at^the same tiini^ 
to make sense of them: inasmuch as fhe copulative conjunction 1 
(supposing it to have a conversive sense, which is perhaps doubtful,) 
obliges us in this sentence' to put the word niBn (hath exposed her 
fot sole) \o the same tense as the word immediately preceding it in 
the some sentence or clause, designed her); wdiereas in 

the translation in our Bible, the one is ])iit in the pretmitc and tlie 
other in the future. We must, therefore, sii])j)ose Mosc's as giving 
the law in such words, as if he were actually referred to in person, at 
any time in question. 

After having re ad this verse, and endeavoured in vain to reconcile it 
witl\ our#Enghs’h translation, I had recourse to Michaelis on the laws 
of Moses, under the 88th article, concerning wives and concubines; 
and was much pleased to find a partial elucidatioti of the verse. He 
])arapln'ases it thus: — “ If her master have ifo desire for leer, so that 
he does not destine her for himself, then shall he, if any man wish to 
redeem her, agree to it, and thereto ofter his hand.” He likew ise 
argues very justly on this passage, with respect to tin* KelliibJi and 
Keri, and says, that not only the most mimeroiis antl)orities, hut tljosci 
also which, in a critical question, are of most weight, aro for the 
former. I do not, however, feel hiclined to agree witli him iti the 
probable transmutation of the letUTs in the w^ord HIV' ; for when the 
sense can be made out from the plain text, without th^ ^aid of suppo- 
sition, it is undoubtedly tlie safest ])lan. In his precerfJng article too, 
he gives us a full account of the law respecting the concubine of a 
son; in which, the word in the ninth verse (he shall design 

her) may be consistently understood to signify the pow er of a father 
over his son during the time of boyhood. 

The Arabic w'ord signifies constituit certum locum, vcl tcmims, 
uh[ vel quando, aliquid fieri debeat, he hath appointed a fixed time or 
place, when ^r where (the fulfilment of) any promise (given or im- 
plied) should be performed. And it is very prfdi^hle that the fatlier 
who might ^ell his daughter for f aneiita, a hand-maid), under- 

stood that the purchaser meant to use her as a c()ncu])ine, and not 
deprive her of her natural rights, l^r. Adam (darke says, in* his note 
upon the seventh verse, that “the Jews* allow^ed no man to sell his 
daughter but in extreme distress, wdieb he had no goods, either move- 
able or immoveable left, even to the clothes on his back ; and he bad 
this perjnission ^ly while she was unmarriageablc.” During the 
time, then, till she should be marriageable, her master m^ght either 
have conceived an affection for her, or an aversion towards her; in 
whicli latter case, he would naturiflly expose her for sale. It appears, 
then, that the HDM thus redeemed, sfill retained her signiun^vir- 
ginitatis. 

The Arabic 1 ji signifies redemit, sclL captivum, and its substantive 
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hsi rcdemptio atque ejus pretium, \vrpoy. In the Hebrew Hipliil, to 
cause another to ^deem, or fto expose for sale. 

1^2 betokenctli properly to deceive, beguile, deal fraudulently. 
Quairy, Is there not an affinity between thisr^-oot and the Sanscrit 

{ghadtty to act) sub^'oined to the inseparable preposition fc| (aversionY. 
Hence 1%VTrf. weghdta, or beghata, an impediment, an obstacle, a 

prohibition or prevention. The Hebrew master, therefore, who should 
retain his IlDK in his service merely as a menial servant, would be 
doing her a great injury, in keeping her from contracting matrimony 
with any other person. B. Cleiucus. 

♦ 

IN WHAT SENSE ST. PAUL WAS A PHARISEE. 

Mr. Editor, — I wnsh to call your attention to the sixth verse of the 
23d chapter of the Acts. ^ ' 

“Blit when Paul perceived that one part were l^arisecs and the other 
Sadducees, he cried out in the midst of the council, Men and brethren, 1 am a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrection of the dead am 1 
culled in (piestion.” 

Upon this text a modern writer has grounded an objection, that St. 
Paul, in order to escape from his enemies, professes himself a Pharisee 
when he is no Pharisee, and so is guilty of direct falsehood. Now 
I think, if the context be considered, the solution of the difficulty 
is extremely simple. When he declares himself a Pharisee, the 
Apostle would not have it understood that his creed was the Phari- 
saical creed, for he had long since been converted to Christianity, but 
th.it he held one tenet in Common with the Pharisees, and that one 
which more particularly distinguished them from the Sadducees, — the 
belief of a resurrection. 

That such is the true meaning of the words is sufficiently evident from 
what immediately follows, and which seems to have been subjoined 
by the speaker for the purpose of explaining what would otherwise 
appear an ambiguous expression : “ Of the hope and resurrection of |;he 
dead am I called in question.” 

Thus there is i>o inconsistency in the behaviour of the Apostle. 
At the same time that he was a zealous Christian, he might, in respect 
of the resurrection, pronounce himself a Pharisee. An analogous case, 
perhaps; will best explain. A man who is himself callous to the 
evidences of our religion, and endeavours by his writings to deUir 
others from believing, may justly be branded with the appellation of 
Jew — not that he is such in every particular, but because he resembles 
the ancient Jew in one point— the obduracy of his Jieart. 4 . 

Yours”, B. B. 

^ 

BISHOP tomline on THE X XVI ph. ARTICLE. 

Mr. Editor, — Having lately looked again into Tomline's Elements 
of Theology, I perceive that, in his exposition of the 27th Article, 
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he has employed a phrase of Very ambiguous import, and which, in a 
work of so^inuch authority, is able to lipad to serjpus consequences. 
As the book was pidilished expressly for the use of students in 
divinity, it is much to be*regretted, that in establishing an important 
doctrine, his Lordship should •thus seem to erjj ; and though no 
effectual remedy can be applied sliort of an alteration in the terms 
themselves, yet a notice in the pagt^s of the Christian ^Remembrancer 
may not be without advantage. After remarking that baptism “ is 
with great propriety callc(^ a sign of regeneration,” the Bishop adds, 
‘‘ th<? original corruption of our nature is thus wasiied away, and we 
are born again to new hopes and new prospects.” But in explaining 
the 9th Article he proves, (as was of course to be expecte d,) that even 
our own experience shows that the corruption of nature does ahvays 
continue ; and then comments on the want of authority from Scri))- 
ture which there is for the Roman-catholic doctrine, that original sin 
is entirely taken away by baptism. To an uninslrrcted readiT his 
Lordshif) must of necessity appear to assert in one place what he 
absolutely rejects in another, and this because he has used precisely 
the same term to designate cause and effect.^ In the 9th Article the 
phrase is perfectly correct, and expresses clearly what was intended. 
In the 27th, however, the words Original C'orruption evidently mean 
only the ])unishmcnt consequent on original sin. That the same 
im])ropriety (for, however sanctioned, it does not lose it character) 
may be found in other writers on theology, and so shield this place 
from animadversion, I will by no nieans take upon mystdf either to 
deny or to affirm; but it does seem strange that the learned prelate, 
labouring to instruct the ignorant, should have fallen into it so inad- 
vertently. By inserting these observations in youi Magazine, you 
will much oblige, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

pRESUYTER. 

^ 

MATTHEW ii. 2. 

Mr. Edttou, — I shall he obliged by your inserting the following 
reply to B. Clericus’s letter to me in your number for September. I 
taKe this opjvrtuniu of acquainting a correspondent in your number 
f©r June last, that I have read the sermons of Dr.^Nares to wdiich he 
refers. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, U.Y. 

To B. Clericus. 

— I readily admit that Ephrem oldest evidence that 

can be produced of the antiquity o{ the Syriac version,. does not 
prove its non-existence before his time ; but it leaves the date of its 
existence previous to that testimony a matter of uncertainty : a cir- 
cumstanA) not uniinportant in an argument fountTed upon it for the 
antiquity of a particular opinion. 

In# respect of the Syriac word (segad ), I question much 

whether any thing can he concluded frdm its use, as to the meaping 
of TpoerKvyeii) in this or other places. I have made inquiries respecting 
the use of it in the 01d,and New Testaments, and it appears to me to 
be Msed indifferently, to express the prostrations common in the East, 
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whcilier made as acts of lioinage and* respect to men, or as acts of 
religious service to tlie Deitv. 

The following are a few passages from the Old Testament in which 
it is used unquestionably without intending tdi vine worship. 

Gen. xxiii. 7. — “And Ahraliaiii stood up and lowed hbiiself to the peoi)lc of 
the land." 

Gen. xxxvii. 7. — “And, behold, your sheaves stood round about, and made 
ohehanve to niy sheaf." 

Gen. xxxvii. 9. — “And the eleven stars rnadc fhci nance to me." 

(xen. xxxvii. 10. — “Shall I, and thy mother, and thy brethren indeed come 
to how doivn ourselves to thee to the earth ?" 

Gen. xlii. 6 . — “And Joseph’s brethren came and lowed down themselves with 
their faces to the earth." 

In these places the Hebrew word rendered in our translation by 
the expressions in italics, is rendered in the Septuagint by TzpooKwiio, 
and in the Syriac version by 

In the New Testament there is hardly an occasion for the use of 
irpoaKvvEo) otherwise than as directly expressive of divine worship, if 
we except the cases of prostrations made before our Ijord; hut in the 
parable of the unforgiving serv^ant. Matt, xviii. 26, there occurs the 
following passage : — “ The servant therefore fell dowm and 7vor shipped 
him, saying, Lord, have patience with me and I will pay thee all.” 

In this passage, tlie Greek word, here rendered by tlie word wor- 
shi]), is TTpocTKvyeu/; and in the Syriac version it is rendered by the 

word und evidently there is no intention of divine worship being 

paid. 

It may be well to add here, that I find, on inquiry, that the Aral)ic 
word (' sagad J, referred to by you in your first })aper, is the corre- 
sponding word to in all the above passages. 

It appears to me that botli the words arc equivalents of TTfjotrKvyfto ; 
and if so, it must be admitted, I think, that they arc no more capable 
of explaining the meaning of irpoaKvytu) in any particular passage, than 
‘TTpocfKvrtw would be of ex])laining them. 

With respect to the Hebrew word "12ID (sagad J, it is, I find, 
used ill those places only to which you refer, and is used in them 
undoubtedly to express divine worship; but I should refer to Dan. 
ii. 46, as an example of the like word in Chaldee being used when 
divine worship was not intended. Every J^mglisli reader, however, 
j^idge for himself as to the meaning of that passage. 

As to Beyer, I doubted, whether he referred to Matt. ii. 2, as„an 
example of the liomage paid to*kings, or referred to it as an example 
of such homage being transferred to religious worship. The remark, 
you (piote to solve any doubt on the subject, viz. “ ultra civilem tamen 
non est extendentlum,” docs not apply to Matt, if 2, but as you' will 
see, if you will again consult Beyer, to a passage from Ecclesiasticus, 
and Drusius’s comment on it. U.-Y. 
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Extract from a Set mart prerttklfcd before Charles I L ivlica in Exde, A. D . 1 G.") 1 . By 
J)r. CosiNs, aftci wards Bishop of Durham. 

s 

John is 9, 10. — “ That was tlie true Light which Kghtoth every man tliat conu tli into the 
woild. lie was in the world, and the world was made by him,, and the world knew 
him not.” 

....... For let no man think, that God liatli G;ivcn him so much ( .iso 

here, as to inliohten him, or to save him, by believing he knowes nut what, 
or why. Indeed, knowledge will not save ns ; but yet without know- 
ledge woe are never like to be saved. It is tlie light of faith that sliows 
the right nay to be saved; but in that way, faith is not on tins side 
knowledge, but beyond it; and wee must necessarily come to the light 
of knowledge and reason first, though whe n wee are come thither wee 
must iiot sta>^at it, but make use of it, to lead us to a better and a 
higher light than it. For a regenerate man (and it is the mysteric the 
Collect of this day puts us in mind of) a regenerate npin advanceth 
Ins reason, and being now made a new creatlire, hath also anew facultie 
and a new light of reason given him ; whereby he believeth the mys- 
teries of religion out of another reason, than as a meere naturall man 
he believed naturall and morall things bedbre. I'or he believes them 
now for their ownc light, the light of faith, though he tooke knowledge 
of them before, by another light, tlie light of eonnnon renson, and by 
those humane arguments, wdiich work upon other men, if they wilfully 
put not out their owme light. As, for instance, divers and sundry men 
walk by tin* sea-side, and the same beames of the sunne giving light 
' to them all ; one by the benefit of that light, gathers up little light 
pebles and shells that are finely spekled, for their pleasure, for tlu*ir 
vanitie ; and another by the same light seeks afti r the }>rccious pearle 
and the amber, for a more noble use. Ho in the common light of 
reason (which is a beanie that Howes from this light of the text loo) all 
men walk amongst us ; but oij||i imployes this light ujion the searching 
after impertinent vanities ; another, by a better use of the same light, 
finds out tjio mysteries of religion, and falls in love with them, both 
.for their ownc worth’s sake, and for the helps that they give him 
towards the leading of a righteous, a noble, and^a true Christian life. 
So some men, by the benefit of the lighi of nature, hare found out 
things profitable and usefull for all men. Others have m.adc use of 
^hat light, to search and find out all the secret corners of pleasure and 
gaine to themselves. They have foymf wherein the force and weaknes 
of another consisteth, and made their advantage of him by circumvent- 
ing him in them both. TJiey have fouled his naturall (I were better 
call it?iis unnaffirall) kiimour, to neglect and con’temne, or to forsake 
religion ; and they have fed and fomented that disorder in birn for 
tluiir owne ends. They have found all his inclinations to libertie and 
pleasure, to wanlones and vanitie ; and. they have kept open that leake 
to his ruine. • 

All the wayes both of worldly wisedome, and of naturall craft, lay 
^pen to this light: l)ut when they have gone all these ways, and-^ 
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searchd into all these corners, they hav^ gott no farther all this while, 
then to a walk by a tempestuous sea-side, and there gatherd up a few 
cockle shells of vadi^' ; or other pedling pebles that are of no greater 
use then to play wi trail, or to doe mischief with u’m when they have 
ii’ni. 

Or, take another feimilitude : the ligTlit and knowledge of these men 
seemes to be great out of the same reason, that a torch in a mystic 
night seemes to be greater then in a clcarc, because it hath kindled and 
inflamed much thick ^nd grosse ayre round-about it. For the light 
.and knowledge of meere naturall and carnall men seemes great, not 
because it is so indeed ; but because it kindles an admiration in some 
other aery persons about them, that are not so craftie, nor so busie, 
nor so knowing, peradventure, as themselves be. 

But to make now' our best use of this light, the light of nature and 
reason ; if W'ec can take this light of reason that is in us, this poor 
snuffe of light that is almost out in us, that is, our faint and dimme 
knowledge of the things of God, wdiich riseth out di this l;ght of 
nature ; if wee can but find out one small coale in tjmse embers, though 
it be but a little spark of fire left among those cold ashes of our 
nature, yet if we will take the paines to kneele downc and blow that 
coale w'ith our devout and humble prayers, W'e shall by this meanes 
light ourselves a little candle, and by that light fall to reading that 
booke, which wee call the historic of the bible, the will and the w'ord 
of God. Then if wdth that candle we can goe about and search for 
Christ, where he is to be found, in all the mysteries of his religion, in 
his humiliation to-day, begin thcre,‘*(for this day brings the vertue of 
humilitie into credit, we shall not find that vertue ki all Arle’s* Ethicks, 
nor in all the books of all the naturall philosophers in the world, they 
had no light to find it by,) but begin there, and if wep can find a 
Saviour there, wee will blesse God for this beginning, it is the best 
sight that ever wee saw in our lives, and concerns us most. 

Then, if wee can find him flying into Egypt, and find ourselves in a 
disposition to follow him, and to keep him company in a persecution 
in a banishment, from thence to his life and doctrine, to hear him what 
he sayes there ; from thence to his crosse and passion, to gather up 
some drops of his blood there ; from thence to his resurrection, to find 
the virtue and effect of it in ours here; and from thence to his. 
ascension, that wee may learne the way after him thither; all this will 
bring us to the light of this text, and to the love of the Scriptures, and 
that love to a belief of the truth of them all, and that historical! belief 
to a belief of application, that as all those things were certainly done, 
so they w ere as certainly all done for us. 

And thus one light directs us to another. And as by the quantity 
in the light of the moone, wpe know the position and distance of the 
sunne, how farre, or how ncere the sunne is to her ; si? by the viorkiilg 
of the light of nature and reason in us, w'ee may discerne how neere to 
the other greater light (the light of faith in Christ) wee stand. > 

If wee find our naturall faculties rectified, so as that that under- 
standiiig and reason, which wee have in morall and civill actions, be 
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bent likewise upon the practi9e.and exaltation of Christian and religious 
actions, wee may be sure this other greater light is about us. Jhit if 
wee be coW in them, in actuating, in Ixalting^irf using our natural! 
faculties and light to that end, wee shall be in dc^^cr to be deprivt‘d of 
all light ; wee shall not see thejnvisible God in visible things (which 
St. Paul makes so inexcusable, so unpardonable a ^nne) ; wee shall not 
see the light of God that shined upon 'us this day, nor the mind of 
God that was declared to us in this Gospel ; wee shall liot see the hand 
of God in all our worldly^crosses, iior the scale God in any spirituall 
blessing or promise whatsoever. But the light of faith beares me 
witnesse, that I see all this. 

To conclude. The light of nature, in the highest exaltation of it, 
is not the light of faith, but yet if there be that use made of it, that 
there should be, it will make somewhat towards it ; faith and nature 
are subordinate, and the one rules the other. The liglit of faith 
beares me witness that 1 have ('hrist, with all the Ix'iiefil of his incar- 
nation >and th? light of natnrall reason exalted to religious uses, beares 
me witnesse that 1 have faith, whereby I apjirclu'iid him. Only that 
man, whose conscience testifies to himself, and whose actions lestifie 
to the world, that he does what he can to fctllow the tru(‘ light of this 
text, and all the rules of religion (and them only) which that light sett 
forth and reveild in his owne word ; that man only can lK‘licve him- 
self, or be believed by others, that he hath the true light of Jaitli and 
religion in him. 

And when he is come once into this liglit he shall nevt i envy tliC 
lustre and glory of any otlier bktzing liglits of the world that any 
where sett up themselves to putt out this ; but when their liglit shall 
turne to.darknes, his shall grow uj) from a faire hope, to a full 
assurance, tljat it shall never goe out ; and that neither the works of 
darknes, nor the prince and powders of darknes shall ever prevaylc 
against it: but as the light of reason is exalted to Hie light of faith 
here, so the light of faith shalbe exalted unto the light of glory 
hereafter ; wliereof this blessed sacrament will he a triu and a lively 
pledge, if it be received with a true and a lively faith, as i trust it has 
bill by many of us already, and slialbe now agaiiie in the sight of 
God, and tlv? presence of us all, by Hinii upon whom, next unto God, 
jvec all still depend, for the pure serving of this true light, and the 
upholding of Christ’s true religion among us. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OR SCRIFI’UiIaL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Reference to the Practice of oihcf Nations. 

• • 

MONEY BY WEIGHT. 

Gen. xxiii. 10. And Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver. 

When the metals were first coined and used as current money in 
that form, cannot now be ascertained. Larcher gives the credit of it 
to Phidon, king of Argos, or Demodice, the wife of Midas : but this 
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conveys little information, as the dates of their existence are very 
doubtful. Herodotus positively asserts that the Lydians were “ the 
first people on re6jM|l who Coined gold and silver into metal, and 
traded in retail.” — c. 94. 

There is also a curious account in Cosmas, called Indicoplcustes, 
quoted by Maurice ^in his Indian Antiquities, 

of the ado])tion of this mode between the inhahitants of Axuiiia, capital of 
Ethiopia, and the fiativcs of Barbaria, a region of Africa near the sea coast, where 
were gold mines, which gi^'es us a tolerable idea of tlys primitive kind of commerce. 
Every other year a caravan of merchants, to the number of five hundred, sets 
otF from Axuma to traliic witli the Barbarians for gold. They carry with them 
cattle, salt, and iron. Upon their arrival at the mines, they encamp on a parti- 
cular spot, and ex})ose their cattle, with the iron and salt, to the view of the 
natives. The Btarbariaris approach the mart, bringing witl) tlu‘m small ingots of 
gold ; and after siirv('ying the articles exposed to sale, ])lace on or near the 
animal, salt, or iron, which they wished to purchase, one or more of the ingots, 
and then retire to a plac e at some distance. Ibo pro))rietor of the article, if he 
thought the gold siitticieiit, took it up .and wont away ; and tlr-j purclij^ser also 
secured and carried away the commodit}’ he desired. If the gold was not 
deemed sufficient, llie Axiimite let it remain allixed tft the arli(‘le, till either 
more ingots were added to ^satisfy the full demand for it, or the first offered 
taken away. Their total ignorance of each other’s language rendered this 
silent mode necessary, and the whole bnsiness teiminated in five days, when 
the Axumite caravan departed homewards, a journey of not less lliaii six 
months. 

It was the custom of some Indian merchants, as in fact is still practised 
in China, to carry a certain jMnlioii of gold or silver into the market, and 
having previously furnished himself wit/i proper instruments and scales, he cut 
off, and weighed out before the vender of the commodity wanted, as many 
pieces as were proportioned to the purchase of it. — Maurice's LuL Aufiq. vol. vii. 
pp. 24 — 26. 

When the Chinese have occasion to buy any thing, above the value of sixpence, 
they cut offia piece of silver and weigh it. — Bell's Travels^ vol. ii. p. o9. 

NURSES. 

Gen. xxiv. 59. “ And they sent away Rcbekah their sister, and her nurse.” 

The character of Nurse was highly respected in early times; the 
person alluded to in this verse, we find afterwards, Ch. xxxv. 8, do 
have been named Deborah ; and the allusion to her death and name 
of the tree under r.diich she was buried, Allon-bachuth — the oak of 
mourning, sufficiently evince the estimation in which, as nurse, she 
was held. 

^ On the twelfth of June, at four in the afternoon, thcBerklam’s or Chancellor’s 
of Siam, wlio liath also tlie directioi^ ,of foreign affairs, his mother was buried 
with great pomp and solemnity. The Siamites call also their nurses, mothers, 
and those brothers and sisters who sucked the same breasts. This was oiiily' the 
Berklam’s nurse, for, his mother was buried about fifteen months Jbefofie. — 
Xaemp/ier' s J apan, B. I. c, 1. p. 15.* * 


• The coincidence between the cufltoms of Japan, and the North American Indians, 
and the Jews, is singularly striking. High authorities may be cited for the migration of 
some of the missing Jewish tribes to the eastward, till all traces were lost. May they 
not have located thenaselvcs in the above-mentioned countries ? Much might be said in 
support of this theory. 
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TITE SPIRIT OF THE ROMAN CATITOhlC CIlUfiCll. 

Mr. Editor, — You will fifvour me, — 1 should rather, perhaps, say 
benefit the public, — by the insertion of the followiiifypiotation from one 
of the most moderate, rational, and learned divin|^)f the last century. 
Conversant witli the writings, and observant of the motions of the 
Roman Catholic body, Dr. Jorxln tlius warned the clergy, 1770, as 

Archdeacon of London : — * ^ 

• 

“ Their writers assure us that they are now grown much more mild and 
moderate, and have none of tlie ferocity and cruelty which was the temper of 
former times, and that they e#ndenin persecution for amere diversity of religious 
seiiti^nent. 'I'hcy may say so, and they must he fools who believe them, "it is 
probable enougli that among thidr laity there .arc several who dislike all san- 
guin.ary methods of supporting the rt'ligion ; but it is because tiny do not 
fully understand their own ecclesiastical system, into the very coiiteNtnrc of 
which persecution is so elosely woven, tl)at nothing ean separate it. Uj)on 
blood it was built, and by blood it must be supported. 'I'oleration and liberty of 
conseienee would infallibly undermine and destroy it. In this present ccnitiiry, 
and in our own times, there* have been cruel examples of Popish intoleration and 
persecution, suHu^ent to warn us vvliat we are to ex])ectfroin them. Charyc IV. 
p. 121. Jorihis Worksy Vol. X. ed. 1810. A. T. R, 

DIOCESE MAP. * 

Mr. Editor, — It has often occurred to me, that a Diocese Map of 
England and Wales would he very useful and acceptable to the public, 
more especially to the clergy. I shall not pretend to prescribe the 
way or manner of executing a m.ap of that description, furrluT than, 
that in my opinion, it sliould be#on a single sheet, merely addhig a 
broad line of the division between the dioceses on a map already 
printed. 

Ecton’s Thesaurus would give the nan.is of each parish in the 
diflerciit diocaises, and a line so drawn eepudy between the twa> boun- 
dary parislies would he sulliciently accurate. I'liere may be siicli 
maps, but 1 Iiave never seen one, and only bog leave to sugg(‘st the 
bint. O. S. 


RELIGION. 

Hail, blest Religion ! heaveii-scut treasure, hail! 

J>e Uion my svdaee, guide, coinp.auion, friend ; 

And as T pass life\ dark and dreary vale, 

'I'hy peaccl\il iuHuencc o’er my' souI extend. 

Should stern adversity around me pros.s, 

Or soiTow’s gloom life's eaily dawn o’ercast, 

'I'he hand that ehastenetl#may' I learn to bless, 

And firm in faith, be patient to the last. 

Rat slionid it jile.ase high lieav’n to bid the sun 
or worldly ])oin]) and gre.'itness o’er me shine : 

Oh! may I learn the paths of pride to shun, 

Subdue v'ain thought^, and know that nought is mine. 

And thus, when life’s sliort pilgrimage is jiast, 

And time has led me to tlie gate of he.av’n, 

Calm may 1 wait, ’till heard the angelic blast, 

And faith her triumph o’er the grave be giv'u. 

• VOL. X. NO. XII. 5 o 
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VARIATIOMS in TIIK common rUAYKR. 

Mr. Editor, — variatigns noticed by your correspondent, Pres- 
byter, have not escaped my attention. I Iiave to add to tliose which 
he has mentioned, two others cquaRy imports.nt. The modern Oxford 
editions of the Common Prayer all require that banns of marriage 
should bo published' after the, second lesson ; the modern Cambridge 
editions state, that they should be published before the sentences in 
the Offertory. In th,is the Cambridge rubric is at variance with the 
Marriage Act. In the last Collect of the Ifurial Service, the Oxford 
editors have, “ That when we shall depart this life, we may rest in 
him;'* the Cambridge editors read, “we may rest in thee,** This I 
cannot consider an improvement ; for the prayer evidently refers 
to what precedes,— “ who also hath taught us, by his holy apostle 
St. Paul, not to be sorry, as men witlioiU hope, for them that 
sleep in him” viz. in Christ ; and though sleeping in Christ is a very 
common phrase for dying in the faith, sleeping ii»-. the Father is 
by no means so. My own belief is, that the Oxford editors follow 
accurately the genuine text of the authorized 'Prayer Book, with 
all its excellencies an^^ deficiencies ; to the latter belong the 
omissions of which Presbyter speaks. Those deficiencies have 
been insensibly amended in practice, and the Cambridge Prayer 
Book now gives the emendation upon authority — but upon what 
authority? Surely no authority can amend the Common Prayer, 
except that which created it. If some ot the alterations now in use 
are decided improvements in the service, (as I doubt not the compilers 
of the Common Prayer would themselves acknowledge,) still the right 
to introduce them cannot reside even in an University. The danger 
of conceding such a principle does not require proof; but proof might 
be found in the varieties, to which I now invite your attention, and 
that of Presbyter, one of which, while it improves the service, con- 
tradicts the legislature, and the other falsifies the meaning of a very 
beautiful passage. 

I have never regularly collated the Prayer Books published at the 
Universities ; but I know, from inspection, that there are many minor 
variations in them ; as, in the “ duty towards my neighbour” in the 
Catechism, the Oxford Prayer Book has “ dealing;” the ’Cambridge, 
“ dealings.” In a book like the Common Prayer, such variations are 
not unimportant, because they sanction a principle. Affectionately 
attached as I am to the place of my education, yet I cannot but deem 
the example set us by Oxford in this case commendable, or rather, 
our own example unwarrantable ; though I sdll think that alterations 
so authorised by good sense and old prescription as those which 
Presbyter mentions, ought to receive the sanction of the pi^pcr 
authority; that authority, however, is not the Unr^ersity of Cam- 
bridge. 


Cantabrigiei^sis. 



i.AW REPoirr 

ON Tin: ERECTION AND ALLOTMENT OF AINMTIONAL PIWS 

IN CIlUKCllES. 


We liavo received a communication 
upon tho subject of increasing tlie 
means of accommodation in CImrehes, 
by erecting additional pews chiefly at 
the expense of sucR personj^ as may 
rcquft-c them, and of apj)roj)riating to 
such individuals, under a faculty from 
the Ordinary, the right of possession to 
the pews so erected; and also detailing 
the particular means by which, in a 
recent case, these objects have been 
obtained, 'flie following is the com- 
munication alluded to, and we have 
great pi Asurc iii inserting it ; 

To the. Editor of the Christian Remcmhranecr. 
. Sir, — III your April and May numbers, 
under the head “ Law lleport,” you pre- 
sented your readers with an interesting 
discussion upon the legality and piopiiety 
of annexing, in perpetuity to parochial 
tenements, pews, to be erected in our 
Churches and Chapels at the expense of 
their proprietors. A correspondent con- 
tended, that, if persons of competent means, 
and desirous of attaching themselves to our 
Church, otfered to bear the charges of ad- 
ditional accommodations, upon condition of 
appropriating them to their own houses by 
faculty, and, therefore, with no disregard of 
due legal sanctions, it was both hard upon 
them, and highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the cstablibhmeiit, not to permit it. He 
urged the unfairness of rating a whole 
palish for the benefit of a small part: in 
other words, taxing people already sujiplicd 
wMi Church room, and many of them little 
able to bear even theii ouUnary burthens, 
tvith fresh ones ; whilst others, who vvould be 
the gainers, were anxious to be at the sole 
cost. And he adverted to the facilities of 
dissenters, to add to their places of worship 
lo any extent, and in any manner. 

•Without concurring in all his reasonings, 
the Editoi made the following admission : — 
** Although it is clearly expedient that the 
Ordinary should very rarely exercise his 
power of Hincxing ciiirtain scaj^ or pews to 
parliculaV houses for ever ; yet, we appre- 
hend, if the circumstances of the parish 
rendwed it advisable not to have recourse 
to a rate, and individuals pioposed to build 
and maintain a gallery, or enlarge a Church 
at their own expense, the Ordinary would 
grant seats or jews to such ir|dividuals, and 


assure them forever to the possessors of 
• their^respective houses for the time being." 

This was satisfactory enough ; and, if I 
add one circumstance "more to which your 
correspondent flid not advert, the propriety 
and probability of the Ordinary’s sanction- 
ing such a proposal become greater. That 
circumstance is, that the case supposed is 
not one of election between different modes 
of increasing or appropriating accommoda- 
tion, but between havmg^ and not having it. 

It docs not relate to the disposal ofc.rwt- 
ing pews; that is a consideration totally 
distinct; hut to the creation of ficsh ones: 
and the point at issue really is, whether the 
oflerofa nuinbei of lespectuble individuals, 
now actually banished from your Church 
by the scantiness of its loom, to become 
permanent adherents upon terms which 
place them, practicalhjf only u])On an 
equality with others, shall be accepted; or 
whether, by refusal, they shall be still kept 
out, and driven to seek their public spiritual 
instruction in the Meeting-house. 

This appears to be the real alternative : 
for, as to accomplishing the proposed end 
by a rate, it is positively certain that tho 
very mention of it would, in very many 
parishes, crush the project altogether ; and 
that, even in such as were more favourably 
disposed, its proposers would feel that they 
had not that fair and equitable cause, which 
could give either strength to their move- 
ments, or produce cordial unanimity in bo- 
lialf of the measure. 

The Editor of tlie Christian Remem- 
brancer truly aveired that the principle of 
pew-cnclosiirc in the body of a Church was 
convenience^ not apprupt iation ; and that the 
Ordinary might, of his own authority, par- 
tition out afresli. * 

There e in be no doubt t'nat he might ; 
whilst, however, it cannot be denied that 
the exercise of this authority, ’though not 
cntiiiely obsolete, is so generally fallen into 
Jisusc, as lo have well nigh destroyed all 
fraces of its existence ; and that the notion 
of property, in the obvious sense of the 
word, attaches tcv pews — (and, indeed, its 
incidents) — annexing them, in perpetuity, 
appears to be little more, in facty than con- 
fen ing an usual well-known property. 

But, to the point. Application was re- 
cently made to the Bishop of St. David’s 
for leave to restore an aisle, unaer the 
precise circiimslances described by your 
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correspondent ; and, I am truly happy to 
add, succesfe^fully. Now as it appears, no 
less from concurring stafements incidentally 
made, than from inquirVis and applications 
forwarded to the parties interested, during 
the progress of the business, that other 
parishes would willingly go to work upon 
the same system, if that' knew how; it 
may be rendering an useful service to de- 
tail the proceedings. 

First, two or three gentlemen, after con- 
ference with the churchwardens, met in 
private, from time to time, to consider, and, 
with the help of an intelligent carpenter, 
describe plans and models, and make 
estimates. 

These preliminary matters being sa- 
tisfactorily arranged, the churchwardens 
called by specific notice a pai ish meeting ; 
at which a resolution was unanimously 
passed, that it was desirable to add to the 
Church in the form proposed: — the funds 
to be derived from private contribution, 
gross payments for pews, and, if it could 
be obtained, a grant from tke Church 
Building Society, upon the usual terms of 
assigning not less than half the added sit- 
tings to the poor. A numerous Committee 
(five of whom were constituted a quorum) 
was at the same time nominated to act in 
ronjunction wMth the churchwardens, in 
effecting the proposed object. 

The Committee met every Monday, and 
the objects to which it attended were these : 
they are pretty much in the following 
order; — To ascertain what persons wanted 
pews, and how much they would be’willing 
to pay for them; — to solicit provisional 
donations; — to obtain leave troiii the dio- 
cesan, patron, and incumbent, to make the 
purposed alterations and additions ; — to 
apply, upon as accurate a statement as 
could be made of expense on the one hand, 
and of funds on the other, for aid from the 
Church Building Society ; — upon receiving 
its favourable answer, to advertise for 
tenders ; — to prepare, under legal advice, a 
joint or mutual agreement, by which per- 
sons desirous of having, should bind them- 
selves to take pews, the choice to be de- 
termined by lot;* and under a guarantee 
of paying only a certain price, at the utmosty 

- " i — ■* 

* The scheme for this purpose was as 
follows : 

Mode of castiim Lots. 

1. Pews to be all numbered on plan. 
As many numbers, on separate papers, to 
be put into a hat. 

2. Persons to be put on the list of ap- 
plicants according to priority of application, 
when osceitained. 

3. Priority of choice to be according to 
priority of numbers drawn. 


and ns much less, as the vrholc expenditure 
should be diminished by subsequent sub- 
scriptions; the stipulated (utmost) price to 
be paid upon drawing lots; — to fix the 
pews by lot ; — to obtain the faculties — (of 
the natnre^,and extent of which, information 
h^d previously been obtained by communi- 
cations from the Chancellor of the dio- 
cese) ; — and, finally, to contract, by written 
agreement, and under a bond, with sureties 
for the performance of the work. Of 
course, tl/j pews w^re disposed of only to 
piirishioncrs and parochial huusea. /They 
were of two classes : — the largest Jlolding 
six persons, and charged 20/. ; the smallest 
holding five, ami averaging 15/. Besides 
this, a full half of the new sittings, namely, 
seventy-eight, was appropriated, in the 
shape of backed, elbowed, and fixed benches, 
for the poor. A respectable master carpen- 
ter was einployed, at^ salary of about a 
guinea a week, to draw', plan* estimate, 
and sopciintend. . And it was ascertained, 
that if the state of the funds and other cir- 
cumstances should require ir, a drawback 
from the duty upon the timber used in the 
work, miglu be expected upon memo- 
rializing the Lords of tl»e Treasury. 

Should these particulars induce any other 
parish, similarly circumstanced, to go and 
do likewise,” it will be no trifling grati- 
fication to your faithful servant, 

Jtt/y, 1828. W.V. 

The plan detailed in the above letter 
was, doubtless, found very convenient 
in the case in question ; and Ave should 
think that the general character of it ia 
such that it might he applied, or at least 
be attempted, with every probability of 
success ill all jiarishes where an in- 
crease of accommodation is required, 
and the parties requiring such accom- 
modation are willing to pay for it. Aa 
the plan of eiitnistiiig thjc allotnierit'^of 
the pews to the Committee appointed 
by the Vestry for superintending the 
enlargement of the Church, appears to 
have been, as far we are aware, hitherto 
unpractised, wc subjoin for the benefit 
of the public an abstract of the facuhy 

4. A house” not to draw for a second 

pew, until applicants for single pew# have 
first drawn. , 

5. No person compellable to take any 
oilier than one of the ten smaller pews. 

. 6. As soon as a pew is chosen, the cl^jposer 

to write his name in the place on the plan. 

7. When all applicants present have 
drawn, and there still remain numbers un- 
drawn ; those undrawn numbers alone to be 
used at any future drawing. 



under wliicli^ these purposes were ef- 
feeted. TIk* faculty is directed teethe 
('oiiirnittee of Superiiitondanoe before 
alluded to, and states, by way of recital, 
that a citation, founded upon the re- 
solutions of the Vestry, and* the facts 
alle^^ed by them, had, at their requt«st, 
been decreed to the vicar, ehurch- 
W'urdeiis, ])arishioneis, and inhabitants 
of the ])avish in si>ecial, and all others 
in gcnenil whom it mipfht cusicern, re- 
qiiiiiiii" them to shew cause, why the 
('huveh should iiot he ^enlar^ed, and 
the, seats allotted in tin.** manner pro- 
posed under the directions ol‘ the Com- 
mittee, and ap})oiiilin«: a lime and jdace 
for a])pearin^ and shewdii^ siieh cause, 
if any'^ could he shewn ; and that no 
cause having been slu'wn, a faculty for 
these p»rj)oses ISid been j^ranted, and 
then proeei'ds in these words ; 

“ We theiefore, by these presents, au- 
thorize, empower, and appoint you the 
said George Jones Bevan, the said Vicar of 
the said parish of Crickhow^ell ; the said 
John Iteihert and Thomas Gratrex, the 
said cliurchw'ardens ; the said Joseph La- 
tham, Edward \V illiam Seymour, the Rev. 
Richard Davies, Charles Gabell, George 
Davies, Touchet D.avies, John V\'est, Joseph 
Bailey, John Hotelikis, William Bevan,* 
Charles Piice, and John Lewis, being all 
substantial pari>hioncrs and inhabitants of 
the said paiish of Crickliowell aforesaid, 
or any five or more of you, to restore, or 
cause to be restored, the southern aisle of 
the said parish church of Crickliowell as 
aforesaid, and to erect, or cause to he 
erected, new pews and free sittings therein, 
according to the general ])laii of the model 
and scale pioduccd at the vestry held as 
aforesaid, on the said 30 th day of May last, in 
the vestry rooiQfi of the sai*’ parish church of 
Crickliowell; and when the southern aisl^' 
of the said parish church of Crickliowell 
aforesaid shall be restored, .md new pews 
and free sittings erected therein, in pur- 
suance of and according to our said faculty 
so decreed, and prant for that purpose as 
ftercinbefore mentioned. Then wc further 
authorize and empower you, the said 
George Jones Bevan, John 11 erberl, Thomas 
Gratrex, Joseph Latham, Edward \^ illiam 
Sffymouf, Richard #>)avies, CJaailcs Gabell, 
George Davies, Touchet Davies, John 
West, Joseph Bailey, John Hotchkis, 
Wifliam Bevan, Charles Pnee, and Jolfh 
Lewis, or any five or more of you as 
aforesaid, with all convenient speed to allot, 


settle, and dispose of the said nt?w' erected 
pews or seats, to and amongst the scver.d 
parishioners and iifliabitants of the parish 
of (^ickhowell afqfesaid, and to place them 
therein according to the best of your skill 
and judgment, and as to you shall seem 
just, proper, and equitable, with reference, 
and taking intt^consideralion, tlie ranks, 
digijty, quality, and circurwstances of the 
said parishioners of the said parish, and 
also the value of the* estates they respec- 
tively have, *ocLupy, or possess therein. 
And to the end that all persons interested 
may have notice to or making application 
to you, ill order that they may be duly 
and properly seated, We do order and 
diiect this oin commhsion or licence shall 
he openly read and published in the said 
church of the said parish of Crickhowell, 
upon some Sunday during the time or im- 
mediately after divine service. And, that 
the time or times of your meeting or 
meetings, in order to or for the purpose of 
allotting, sellling, and disposing of the 
said pews or seats, nr placing the parish- 
ioners or inhabitants therein, to be then 
openly declaied and mentioned, and of all 
you shall do in the premises Wc lequiie 
you to certify under your hands and seals, 
as w'e may judge of as justice shall direct, 
and ratify, and confirm the same. — Given 
under our seal of olHcc (hi.. 1 0th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1828.” 

Upon tlip sufficiency, in a legal point 
of view, of the laculty to cflectuate the 
intentions of the ])arties in this case, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
But the pew's, whou allotted by the 
Committee and conlinned by the Ordi- 
nary, will not beconie, in any point of 
view, property; they vnll be annexed 
to the particular liousos in such a man- 
ner that tht'v cannot be severed at the 
option of the owners ; and the right to 
their p.)sscssi(^n will pass as strictly 
appurtenant to the houses to whivdi 
they arc originally annexed. The parties 
who now pay for the pewa will gain a 
title to possess them, vWiile they remain 
jpari.shiouers and occupiers of the houses 
to which such pews are annexed; and 
also a right to retain possession without 
being’subject to the interference of the 
churchwardens ; but we apprehend they 
will still remain, of course, subject to 
the superintcndance of the Ordinary, 
if tfit any future time its interference 
should be called for. • 
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SOMU FACTS REI-ATING to Hu 
POPULATION in CERTAIN 

% 

In our last Number we took amap- 
portiinity of expressing our conviction 
of the benclicial infiuence which had 
resulted to the character of the negro, 
from extending to him the benefits of 
a moral and religious education. The 
observations we then made had more 
immediate reference to tlie result of the 
labours of those persons vvlio were 
connected with the establishment in the 
Island of llarbados, called C^odringtoii 
College, and wx're founded upon the 
evidence of such a result, which was 
furnished by the annual reports of the 
Parent Society, commencing in the 
year 1709, and continued »^'ith but 
slight intermissions down to the present 
time. Wc have now, however, in our 
possession a body of evidence relating 
to the present state of a considerable 
portion of the slave population in the 
West Indies, which shows at once the 
measures that are in operation, tending 
to the social and religious improvement 
of the slaves, and dso the beneficial 
effects which arc now resulting from 
the judicious and persevering ajiplica- 
tioii of such measures. And wc may, 
perhaps, be permitted to observe, that 
in bringing forward this statement of 
facts, our object is merely circulation 
of truth ; and not to throw dow’ii the 
gauntlet of discussion to any speculator 
upon the subject of slave cmauciiiation. 

To slavery, considered in the ab- 
stract, it is impossible, if our opinions 
are formed upon the" principles of 
Christianity (as wc hope they arc), that 
wc should be otlicrwise than the most 
stern and uncompromising enemies. 
These sentiments we have before *bx- 
presBcd; and ihey arc sentiments which 
c.'in never change. But we apprehend, 
that as the system of slavery in the 
West Indies was an evil not of our own 
establishing, but one which descended 
to us, — a monster matured by the 
growth of years, and strengthened in its 
existence by the supporting influchcc 
of interest and iiroperty, the present 
generation of Christians will have 
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' discharged their duty, if to the extent 
of their ability they have proceeded 
in wisdom to labour for its overthrow. 
Upon th(p means jvhicli should be re- 
sorted to for attaining this impoiM;ant 
object, differences of opinion will, nay, 
must exist. It cannot but be expected 
that the dreary waste of the human 
heart should exhibit different appear- 
ances ; when, on the one hand, it is illu- 
mined by the pure rays of religion 
jienctrating its darkness, and enliven- 
ing its impulses; afid, on tke other 
hand, when the. “tiny beam” of self 
interest and mere human speculation 
is thrown upon a void, which it serves 
to reveal, but is powerless to invigorate. 
Upon the merits or demerits of the 
different groimds taken by the dis- 
putants upon this question, we express 
no opinion. It is admitted on all 
hands, that the system should be 
abolished; the differences that exist 
extend merely to the means by which 
such abolition should he effected. The 
expediency of this or that measure of 
abolition must be discussed and deter- 
mined upon principles purely political; 
and, therefore, we regard such a dis- 
cussion as inconsistent with tlie prin- 
ciples, and unsiiited to the object, upon 
and for which our labours for the public 
are directed. At the same time, liow- 
cver, that we deprecate political dir- 
cussion in a Christian miscellany, it 
c.annot with justice be charged upon 
us, that we tread upon the heels of our 
own proposition, wliilc we make use of 
tlie influence of our pages in aiding the 
dissemination of facts connected with 
the proper understanding of this vitally 
important question. Leaving to others, 
whose more immediate concern it is, 
to settle the measures by wliich the 
overthrow of this giant-error shall be 
secured ; and cherishing also a hope 
that the hour of destruction will not be 
delayed ; theChristian is still concerned 
to know what is the present condition 
of that unhappy portion of his brethren, 
around whw^i the fetters of slavery 
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havo been bound loo closeJy to be im- 
iiiedialely loosened by tlie hainJi of 
j)lulantliroj)y. Tliis information we are 
endcavonrin^j to supply; and we are 
urged to it by a consideration of duty — 
of duty to tliat cause wbich we serve, 
tliough but imperfectly ; ami of duty 
to the public, to whom we are bound, 
both for tbe circulation of trutlj, and 
the dispersion of error. And while we 
cannot but perceive that the supporters 
and advocates of slwc eniaiflipation, 
whof^ title to that distinctive appella- 
tion lies not ii^ieir steady endeavours 
to establish the expediency of any par- 
ticular measure of abolition, and in 
lending to tlie slave some support, to 
enable him the better to bear the galling 
load of his fetters, until by the hand of 
legitimate power Jhey arc struck off; 
but rather in the fervid zeal and in- 
judicious boldness Avith which they 
labour to brand the opponents of their 
schemes with the obio(piy of op]>res- 
sors, and to irritate the passions of the 
slave by pointing to the chain which 
he feels he cannot remove ; while these 
persons use their utmost endeavours, 
l)otli by their printed reports, and in 
their speeelics, to misrepresent the 
present stale of the slave population, * 
both by presenting an overwrought 
picture of the hardships under which 
they labour, and by denying or iinjusti- 
hably concealing the temperate and 
well -considered measures of relief, 
wliicb, under the sanction of our vene- 
rable Church and its consistent sup- 
porters, aided by the co-ojxTation of 
the colonists, have been adopted and 
are noAV in i)rogress ; surely our duty 
ol» circulating the truth, in order to 
stop the pro^’css of error, is rendered 
^ost imperative. 

To detail the niimerous provisions 
wdiich are made for the temporal wants 
of the slave, and for securing Ins right 
to the protection of the laws, w'ould be 
btyoml the compass of our limits. 
These /acJfA' have been admirably stated 
in a recent publication, the author of 
which was well competent to give tbe 
information contained in hi? work, and 
to whom the public are indebted both 
for tiie ability with wbich he has stated 
the truth, and the firmness with which 
be has laid open tlie errors of those, 
who, under the name of “supporters 
of slave emancipation,” abuse a title 
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wbicli they usurp,* We must, hoAV- 
ever, make one extract from tbisAvork. 
When the public arc told that the 
slav(^ drags out % miserable existence, 
and sinks like refuse into the earth, 
(not into his grave,) under the agony 
of accninnlated suHering, and under 
^tbe privatioji olHliat pittance of allevi- 
atioif wbicli the beast, of the forest 
might chance to get from bis felloAv- 
beast, — let tike following statement of 
fact.s be read, and then let it be con- 
templated, wlu'tber, if sla\'ei-y under 
such eiremastanees be so (beadful a 
stale of ('xi.sti'Uee, civilized society un- 
der some circumstances is much bett(T. 

PlanUition IlnspHah and Nurseries — 11c- 
sid(‘s tlu’ icgular l*liyMciiiii, who visits 
the lios]>ital two or three times a week, 
or ofteiua if then' is ocvasion, anil ex- 
amines all the patiimts iiuli\i(liially, there 
is on every estate an ‘hospital doctor* 
and a siel^ mirsi'. The former is an in- 
telligent man (most commonly of colour), 
who, acting for yeans under tbe direc- 
tions of tbe white doctor, acquires a suf- 
ficient knowledge of tbe common com- 
plaints of till' negroes, to be capable of 
administering some simph* medicines 
in cases of slight indisposnion. In more 
serious cases, the pliysiciriii, il not pri'sent, 
is sent for immediately, and must give 
prom])t attendance, or his offici' is soon 
filled by some other person : the interest 
of the proprietor and character of the 
overseer, are too di I'ply coiu eriied, (wen 
putting humanity out of tlie igiestion, 
to excuse any degri'c oT negligence on 
tbe )jart of tlie nu'dical .ittendant. But 
it would be doing iiijiistice to the gentle- 
men of the faeiiUy merelv to say that 
they arc not negligent lU their attend- 
ance on the negroi'h ; some of them, as 
in other countries, ruv’ more zealous than 
others in the discharge of their duties, 
both to whites a|^d bl.aeks ; but it is rare 
to see them wanting in a projier feeling 
for, and muerest in their patients; and 
1 have myself witnessed many instances 
where a medical gentleman has paid all 
the •attention to a sick negro tliat ho 
Could have done to bis master, sitting up 
witli him for nights, or, if he left him to 
take a ly w hours’ sleep, giving injunctions 


* “ A Practical View of the Present State 
of Slavery in the West Indies : by Alex- 
ander Barclay, lately and for Twenty-one 
Years resident in Jamaica.” 3d Edit. 1828. 
We recommend the perusal of this %ork to 
all who wish to get coirctt notions upo' 
the question of slave emancipation. — Ed. 
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to the attendants to call him up immedi- 
ately, if any change should take place. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that 
every article in the shape ol‘ medicine 
(including port and Madeira wine,‘'&c.) 
likely to be useful, is always tifforded. 
In short no expense or trouble is spared. 

One of the best disnosed and most 
trustworthy women on tne estate, is sick- 
nurse, to attend the hospital ; her duty is 
to keep the liospital, and the sick in it, 
clean, and to cook such victuals for the 
patients as may be prescribed. I may 
also notice, that besides the attendance 
of the medicjil practitioner, the hospit,'d 
doctor, and sick nurse, a negro danger- 
ouhly ill is always allowed the presence of 
some of his own famdy. 

In every hosiiifal there are, of course, 
separate apartmmits for the men ami 
the women ; and generally an apartment 
where delinquents are confined in the 
stocks. 

The Nurseries are neat buildings, 
on a ground floor, with platforms for the 
children to sleep upon, and a spacious 
yard enclosed as a play-ground. They 
are under the superintendance of the 
best nurses, and however able the parefits 
may be to provide for them, they are 
supjiorted by the master with the food 
bi‘st adapted for tlieir age, such as oat- 
meal, rice, and a pot of good soup for the 
whole once a da). 

The same author also, speaking from 
actual knowdedge derived from pyrsoual 
observation, details the various mea- 
sures which arc iu operation for the 
education of the slaves and for their 
religious improvement; and tliese facts 
he opjioses to the staleineuts of the 
abolitionists in so forcible a manner, 
tliat we could only imagine that these 
good people, living in a free country, 
and picturing to themselves the dread- 
ful horrors that, in tlieir opinion, are 
necessarily attendant upon slavery, liad 
dwelt so long upon tlie heart-rending 
representation, that they first imposed 
upon themselves, by believing in the 
existence of their own fanciful crea- 
tions, and then, in their misdirected 
zeal, endeavoured to impose upon tlie 
public, by publisliing as facts the im- 
postures of their own credulity. 

The following extracts, however, as 
they serve to shew not only the exist- 
ence of good measures, but tlie fruit 
wliicb they are day by day bringing 
forth, will give the public some idea of 
the e^ftent of the measures which arc 


in action for the benefit of the slave, 
and pf the zeal and perseverance with 
which they are supported. 

The following is an extract from the 
Report of the Branch Association of 
the “Society for the Conversion of 
Negro Slaves:” published in “The 
Barbadian,” of Sept. 9, 1828. 

The delay of the Report beyond tlie 
usual period of publication, although in 
itself a matter of regret, has aft’orded 
opporturfity for ascertaining more tho- 
roughly the progress of Religious K’uow- 
ledge amongst the Slaj;^, Population of 
this island and the henefleial eilects of 
Christianity on their habits. 

The labours of the C'atecliists on the 
estates in tin* several parishes, have been, 
in most cases, continued; and \vlit*n the 
Committee observe that in many of the 
parishes there has byen an addition of 
persons of colour to the conj^’egatioiis, 
and also that tin' numlicr of communi- 
cants have increased, they cannot hut 
hope that the Form of Prayer used by 
the Catecliists, and the Li'ctures deli- 
vered by them m their several visits, 
have been, under the Divine blessing, 
very instrumental to this great end. 

In connexion witli tins portion of 
their detail, the Committee congratulate 
the public on that very imjiortaiit mea- 
sure — the abolition of llie Sunday mar- 
ket. The cxamjde of llie principal town 
in enforcing the late Act respecting the 
ohserv.'ince of the Sabbath, must, on 
many accounts, operate on the other 
parts of the island ; and the Committee 
cannot but trust, that theeflicient manner 
in which the Sunday markets have been 
put down in Bridge Town, may be fol- 
lowed everywhere. They further hope 
that jirovision will he cheerfully made 
for the erection of additional places 
of Worshi)), where tliosR persons may 
attend, whom the ))roftine use of the 
Lord’s-day has hitherto withdrawn from 
the jiublic service of the Church. 

As a desire on tlie part of the slaves 
for instruction on a more' extended sys- 
stera than that jmr.sued by the Catechists, 
has been found to evince itself, your 
Committee would gladly notice corre- 
spondent exertions for meeting and en- 
couraging tliese feelings; nor can they 
conceive u ])lan Ici^s open lo*^objeciioii, 
than that devised, and now partially in 
operation, under tlie guidance of the 
''Lord Bishop of the diocese. ‘Your 
Committee, in the process of this well- 
arranged scheme, hope to see tlie body 
of Catechists merged into tliat of Sun- 
day Bchoolmaslcrs : and a higher class 
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of I'tMtlcrs to plantations on Siyidays, 
acting? under the iniuiediate superin- 
tendence of jhe Ueeturs. Some stations 
liave already been selected, in places 
remote from the parish Churches, where, 
until Chapels of liase can h<* jirovided, 
a short service is read, and Bishop \>il- 
soil or other duly authori/ed ])lain dis- , 
coursK% are delivered hy tlu* readers, 
who arj, in most cases, young candidates 
for iloiy Orders. ^ 

And here your CBrnmittee gladly ad- 
vert to the advance made in the esta- 
blishment oM^iiiday SlIiooIs, for adidts 
as well as children. To read the Scrip- 
tures is an ohjeet of eager dcvSire among 
many of tlu' slaves ; and it is most ear- 
nestly to he hoped, that instruotioii in 
reading, wliich lias heen so long and so 
suceessiidly coiitiiiiKd on the Society's 
estates, well m a l\\v others m this 
island, and ui many of the other colo- 
nies, will no longei lievvilhlidd — csjie- 
eially when this mode of g. lining sacred 
knovvledgc, witli the Bible m tlieir hands, 
is eoiitrash'd with tlie luiceirani, limited, 
and transitory instruction, when merely 
oral, de})endmg on tlici leisure, ability, 
and patience ol another. 

Your Committee would, under this 
head, advert witli thankfulness to a new 
and irmniticm)! grant ot tlie “ Society# 
for Promoting Clinstiaii KiiovvJedgi*, ’ 
commuiiic.ited through the Bisliop. By 
this liher.d jirovision, there is secured, 
on application to his Loidslu]), a su]!ply 
of elementary hooks, iS:e. ; and the la- 
cility alhtrded for the establishment of 
small iiarochial, or lending lihiaries, 
among tlu' ])Oor, where hooks are scarce* 
and liear, may surely he regarded as an 
im])ortaiit object. 

Agreeably to an early resolution ol 
gie CommiUee, with the mteiition of 
aflbrdnig alUiiossihle ehcomagemeut to 
, Sunday Schools, your Comimlt‘-e haw , 
in many iiistrUices, auLliori/ed the J rea- 
suivr to grant Siiiall remu.ierations, not 
exceeding Id/, currency per aiiiiuni, to 
leacherv^ of Sunday Schools — ('itlier to 
ihc master himself, or to approved scho- 
lars from the daily schoid ; and in })ro- 
portion to the extent oi their Innds, they 
W’iJl continue most readily^ to jiroiiiote 
this simple plan of insirnction. The 
advanh^es arising^ lu'relroitf are cvidimt 
No time is thus lost to the Bro])rietor— 
to the slave, the association of religious 
J^nowlcdge with the Lord’s-day, andvvitli 
habits of frequenting the House of God, 
must he iiivaluahlc. lo go one step 
further.— “ With an hour or two given 
every dav, on tlie estate, to teaching the 
• VOL. k. NO. XII. 


cliildrcn to read, ,and with the Sunday 
Scliool, and other instruction on the 
Sunday on one or more principal estates* 
(wl^n remote IV^u the pansli (diurch),' 
much, under God, may lie aiitici}>atcd.'’ 

Your Committee have olisi'rved with 
mucli jileasure a school lor the indigent 
free persons ol*eoh)ur and slaves recently 
opened in the Ilole-low’ii, in the parish 
of Saint Janies, wlricli has at jireseiit 
fort) -four ekildreii ; find anothiT near 
Oistni's, 111 the parish of Clinst Cdiurch, 
consisting of fv)rty-niiie children ; two 
have heen also lately o]iened in the ))o- 
pulous division of the Ba\% in Bridge- 
town, one for hoys, and tlu* other for 
girls— tlie nnmher in tJie lioy’s school, 
thirty- two, and ni the girl's, forty- 
tlir(‘(‘. 

Ill a ]»lace so pojmlous as Bridge-town, 
it was loreseeii, that many whose Sab- 
baths, dining the coiitimiaiiee of Sunday 
markets, wvrv spent in ti .lilickine, or in 
idleness, if not m vice, might he imliici'd, 
hy a sei^n'ee at a later lioiir, to fitleiid 
Jhviiie worship. J'or this ])nrp''se the 
C'atliedral is now opened at a (piarler 
helove seven ; and judging from the fv]i- 
})earanee of the ClinrHi during a eoursi* 
of LiTlnres on iIk* Crei'd, di'hveieil hy 
the \ enerahle tlie AreluK-aei ii, die liv'*- 
l.est lioj)(‘s may he entertfiiiied ol llieir 
heiielilJiig a jiaii ol the inhahitaiits w'ho 
li.ive been strarigirs to the Uoii.se oi 
God. 

The following is an extract from the 
Second Annual Biqiort of tlie “Society 
for the J’klucalioii of the Coloured 
Poor, and for oilier Chfuitable Belief,” 
wliich ajqieavs in “Tlie Barhudltiii,” of 
Sept. Hi, 1S2S. 

The Committee in reiiortiiig the jiro- 
icediiigs ol the Society, most humbly 
])iaise and give ih. inks to Almighty God, 
lor the many blessings bestowed u})oii 
them, and fori the success that has hi- 
therto tended their liundde emU-avours. 

Tile Iniidamenlfil piinei])]e 6 ofliie in- 
stitution have lieen strictly adhen d to 
the jiast year; that is, of imiiartmg re- 
ligious instruction to the* poorer cly.sses 
*of the coloured community, both homi 
and free — clothing the naked, leeding 
the hungry, and giving Cliristian burial 
to the dead. 

The Coinniittcc have the Batisfai’lion 
of stating, that there are at present under 
instruction one hundred and six tree 
boys, sixty-one free girls, one hundred 
and two slave hoys, and eiglfty-tliree 
slave girls — making a tot.d of three 
hundred and filty-two. Twcnty-foui;^ 
5 It 
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boys and Fcvon girls aro^lothed by the 
Sofioty, iiicbuliiig two Brazihriii boys, 
brought to this islaryl by tbo Buenos 
Ayres armed brigantine Branlzden, Ifobii 
M‘Kay, master, and left on shore by 
him, and afterwards given up to the 
Society by Ins Honour the President in 
Coiincil. Those boys are now receiving 
education, and are boarded at tlu' So- 
ciety’s expense. There are eight Pen- 
sion(‘rs at tlie Asylum, fdr whom two 
dressed meals are daily provided, and 
nineteen out-pensioners. The Society 
have buried seven pensioners, and three 
otlier persons, whose friends were not 
able to defray the expenses of a decent 
Christian interment. 

Of the many ])ersons who have been 
received at the As\lum, labouring under 
sickness ami want, several have reco- 
vered, and resumed their former occu- 
pations — one a sailor, who wus landed 
in ill health from a schooner, and con- 
veyed to tiny Asylum, w'here he wa« 
received and duly attended to. It is 
with heartfelt pleasure the C-ommittei* 
can state, that this man recovered, and 
has resumed his calling. The Com- 
mittee most thankfully acknowledge the 
kind and gratuitous attendance of Dr. 
W. J. King in this case, and all others 
connected with the Society. 

The Coiiimittec have been enabled, 
from a genorou,^ and hherrd-minded 
public, to do much in their liumble way; 
but they regret, that the calls on the 
Society, for llie last yt'ar, h<i\e been 
more numerous than it was in their 
power to meet. Faicouraged by a recol- 
lection of jiasi favours, they tru.st it will 
be in their power to answer more fully 
the beiiovelent purposes of the Insti- 
tution the ensuing year. 

They have in contemplation the en- 
largement of the Asylum, which is at 
jirescnt very coniined, and in a ruinous 
state ; for which purpose they have pur- 
chased a spot of adjoining land. In 
tills undertaking, the Committee beg 
leave to call on tlie public for their pa- 
tronage and support. Tliey trust their 
app«d will not be in vain wlien it is con- 
sidered, tliat they have no other means 
of carrying on this work of charity )>ut 
liy gratuitous contributio.ns, and the sums 
which have been kindly voted by tlic 
vestry of St. Michaers parish for the 
last two years: — 2r5/., tlie remaining 
balance for the last year, and 25 one 
moiety for this year, have been received, 
for which they beg to oiler their best 
thanks. 

' The Committee feel much pleasure in 


stating, that a Sunday Scliool has been 
established by the united exertions of 
the Lord Bishop and Curate .of St. Mary’s 
Chapel (the Ilcv. J. II. Binder), in the 
boys’ school room ; upon which estal)- 
lisliment there are ten male adults, 
tvvonty-iiiiic female adults, fifty boys, 
and sixty-one girls — total one hundred 
and fifty — who attend the school at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and two in the 
afternoon^ and from t lienee proceed to 
St. Mary’s Chapel, to attend diyino 
service. 

The slave population^ii\hc town and 
its vicinity have thus an opportunity of 
receiving religious instruction on the 
Sabbath ; and the Committee trust it 
will have tin* effect of jirodueing a great 
moral im])rovcmcnt in this class of the 
eomminhty. 

The Society’s 111001*110 for thr year is 
355/. Ikv. 1 Did. ; expenditure 330/. 10 a‘. 
5id. ; leaving a balance in favour of the 
Society, 25/. 5f/. 

The schools aie in an improving state 
— Iwauity-foiir boys i|uitled school for 
diff’ereiit employments during the las^t 
year. 

U'lic following is an extract from tlie 
Second Annual B»e])ort of the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Braneli iVsNoeiation for the Kducation 
of Female ( liildrt'n of the Coloured 
Boor, on the Brinciples of the Fstali- 
lished Chiireh of J'aiglaiid,” taken from 
the same jiapcr, under date of Hith 
Sept. 1828. 

The Committee in presenting the 
Second Anniuil Keport of their proceed- 
ings, liave to acknowledge with forvi'ut 
gratitude the continuance of the Divine 
favour, on their Imnihle tnideavours to 
promote the objects of the Asaociatioii. 
The school, under the superintendiuu e 
of the committee, now receives girls, 
61 of whom arc free, and 83 slaves. 
They have satisfaction in being able to 
state, that the.se children are daily im- 
jiroving in Chri.stian knowledge ; and 
their jirogress in reading, writing, and 
needle-work, is at the same time very 
considerable. 

Next to the Divine blessing, the Com- 
mittee regard the aid of a benevolent 
jiuhlic, aru], the liberal and effiident pa- 
tronage which has been bcstowca on tliis 
Institution, as the cause of its present 
PI’oinising and improving state; and |^hey 
look forward with humble confidence to 
the same sources for future support. 

The income of the Association this 
year amounts to 173/. ll.s. dj-d. and the 
expenditure t6 17 H. 10^. 8jd. leaving a 
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brilanrc of 2/. 0^. 7\d. as will bo fiocii by 
rt‘f('roiu*o to tlic* Trt'asuror’s accouRu 
In tlic island of Antigua, a Society 
for aiding llTe education of poor eliil- 
dren was established last year, and its 
first Annual Ke])ort was delivered on 
the 22d of Sept. last. The object >)f 
this Society is to act in aid of the 
“ Society for the Conversion and Ke- 
ligious 1 nstruction of the Negro Slaves,” 
by providing deeen^ elolliin^ 1o such 
cliilAren of the poor as, not being en- 
titled to paiij^ relief, were unable to 
provide“elothing ; and in elfect were 
precluded from ])arlicij)ating in the 
benefits of education. After del ailing 
the auspices under which the Soci(‘ty 
was founded, and the ericouragcnient 
w'ith wliich it has been su[)j)orted, the 
Report details th? actual good which 
has been done. 

The number of Girls cloflied since the 
niontli of March, amounts to 8, wJio have 
each received two suits of w’lii((' .ind lirow'u 
linen, which were made uj) by themselves 
at the School; and another Girl has re- 
ceived a pair of shoes. 

The total number of boys and (iirls 
furnished during the twelvemonths is 
45 of the former, and f) of the latte.*, 
and the cost of materials amounts to ^ 
157/. 1 ;h*. ; hut there remains a sur- 

plus of several articles, to tlie amount of 
45/. 9 a*. 1 J^^/., leaving the true e\])cndi- 
ture for this ])eriiHl, J 12/. <j.s. 1 .Jf^/. — 'I'he 
nuiiiher of Donors is 8(i, and the total 
number of Annual and Monlhly Suh- 
scrihers is 275, from whom has been col- 
lected the sum of dti 17. 1 l.s. from 

which deduct the (’xpendiliire ol 157/. 
]oA*. nj'/., and there will remain a cash 
balance of 207/. I a. b/. now in the Trea- 
surer’s liands.^ 

We have only one more exlrael to 
*idd; and this will shew that, wlide 
nmjde ^irovision is eiideaveiired to lie 
made for disjiensing to the slave tlie 
advantages whicli must flow from an 
elevation of his moral and religious 
character, and also for training up !iis 
children “ in the way they should gt>,” 
according to the true scriptural mean- 
ing of tje iiijimeyoii, tho^ w ho are 
engaged in this holy employment are 
not so dazzled by the brightness of 
the Object, for whose attainment tlie^ 
labour, as to overlook the temporal 
necessities of tlie objects of their care. 
The following exfraet is from the 
Tliird Annual Ke])ort of ‘i The Ladies’ 


Association for the Relief of the Indi- 
gent Sick and Intirm of Bridge Town 
and its Ln\ irons,” taken from “Tlie, 
Barbadian,” of tTie 9th Sept. 182^. 

The Committee, in juvsenting tiu'ir 
Third Annual Report to the public, 
cannot rcjiress the ation which 

► they exiieriencc^al being enable d Instate, 
that* the ol)jc*cts contemplated at the 
formation of this Association, have been 
nc)W unremill«igly]iiirsned for three years. 

It would he as inqiossibh' to enimuiati 
all the cases of relief wliieli has been 
furnished to indnidu.ils during this 
period, as it would he ledioiis to dwell 
on llu* detail ol the prirticul.ir nature oi 
any single instance. 'I’liey trust, how- 
evei, ih.it they nia) allirm, uitliont feai 
of contradiction, tliai in no instance have 
ajiplicatmris of the drs/f/if/r “ sick and 
intirm ” hei-n ncgh'i'ted. Al tlie same 
time they contess tli.it llunr nu'ans have 
ofti n been in.uleqiiate to relieve many 
distressed olijec ts to tlie extent whieh 
tlu'ir fec'fings pi'om]>icd, and peculiar 
circiiinst.incc'S s* emed to (Imn.nid ; yet it 
must give satisfaction and comfort to 
every individual who supports this use- 
ful charity to ri‘ne'*t, that through then* 
hheiality any alleviation, however sni.ill, 
has l)c*en ailorded to a fi'll »*\ -. realure 
lahonring under disiMse and want. 

Tlie aver.ige number oi those distress- 
ed objects to whom a dinner lias ln'cni 
sn])])lied, may he es^ mated at sixty-eiglil 
lliroiighout the year. In two fonnev 
Reports it was noticed, that a certain 
nnndier oi cliililren of the poorer sort 
(ilay scholars at the Central School) re 
ceivc'd a diinu'r dady; hut as tiie \'estiy 
liavi* vvitimi this yc.ir (hreclcil that tlie 
monthly pen'a»)ii vvlueli liiey used to 
allow them, should hi' .ijiplii d to tlii' jmr- 
po'.e of furnishing them with a meal 
daily at tiu Scliools, and liave also in- 
Li ease'll the sum lonneily graotc-d, in 
order fnlK to n^'et the exjiense, the aid 
of liie As o latioii in tins respect is no 
longer neeessai y. 

'file numlieroi out-pensioners, to whom 
allusion was made in the Rejiort for last 
ye.'ir* is now twenty-two, vvlio coiitiyue 
to receive the usual eomforls which h.iv^ 
been formerly speiified. During this 
year, I ke Associi^ion have alVorcled relu'f 
to eleven seamen who wen* in great need 
during the time of illness, and who were 
recommended to thou* notiei' by medicai 
gentli'inen, to whom the Soi icly are 
grc'Atly iiidehted for thi'ir readiness in 
meeting their wishes, and in hiUheriiig 
the objects of the Association. They h.ive 
also succeeded tn obtaining situation.^ ^ 
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in families for nine females as servants 
on waffcs. Tlie Association assist in 
^maintaining three orphan girls, one of 
whom is yet at school, f A 

The purchase of the house and pre- 
mises, as stated in the last Re})ort, was at 
that time rather anticipaled than effected ; 
indeed it was admitted that there was a 
balance of 170/. still remaining unpaid. 
The Committee hawe now the pleasing 
duty of announcing, that th^’y have com- 
pleted the purchase — a duty rendered 
more pleasing, when they advert to the 
source whence the funds for tliis purpose 
were raised. It is owing to the industry, 
tiisteand zeal of the ladies who proposed 
a llazaar for tins object, aided by the 
exertions of many of tlieir female frientls 
not immediately connected wiili the 
Committee, hut who contributed a large 
pro])()rtion of articles of ingenuity and 
elegance, that the Association have se- 
cured to them a ])crmancnt estiblishment 
where the diet is prepared and distri- 
buted, and wltere, in eases oi extreme 
urgency, they may receive any distressed 
females into their Asylum, as they have 
on some occasions already done. The 
sunirejliz('d by the last Hazaar amounted 
to 30f)/. Ifh. iojf/. which has been ap- 
plied exclusively to the design lor which 
it w\'is raised. 

To all tliose kind friends by whose 
contriluUions and exertions the funds 
of the Association have been so greatly 
nugmonted, the Committee tender their 
sincerest thanks. 

After payment of tlic l)alance of 170/. 
for the house, u’c. (together with the 
interest,) it was deemerl expedient to 
expend part of the surplus in repairing 
tlic buddings belonging to the Associa- 
tion. These repairs were made under 
the inspection of Mr. Herbert, to whom 
the Committee- beg to offer their best 
thanks for the very liberal maimer 
in which he acted on th^- occasion. The 
premises are now in liiorongh repair, 
and there still remains in liand, from the 
Bazaar fund, (hi/. 54</. 

The old materials wliicli were taken 
downi at the time of the repairs, were 
rfi\en to some of the pensioners of IhC 
Association ; and a further sum of 9/. 
l5. 2d., by which their houses were 
secured from wet, and tendered less un- 
comfortable. 

To the “ Associated Amateurs of the 
Fine Arts,” the Committee beg to offer 
tlieir warmest acknowledgments, ,,for 
giving .j,them the profits of nine days’ 
exhibition at the Picture Gtdiery, which 
amounted to 36/. 16s. Ijr/. 


. The Committee have this year to la- 
ment Ihc loss of Dr. Frazer, one of the 
most zealous and valuable friends of th<’ 
Association from the earliest period of 
its formation. 

The Co/.imittee cannot conrhido this 
prfrt of their Report without acknow- 
ledging their obligations to all those 
friends of the charity who coiituiiie to 
sujiport its interests, whether by sub- 
scription, ^ donations, or by gifts of 
articles ol food ; ffiid they confidently 
trust, that the liberality of the frienils of 
the Institution, and in 

general, will enable them not only to 
continue to afford the relief wdiich they 
now do to the distressed, hnt also with 
the help of the next Bazaar, tojirovide a 
Hospiud, where very indigent sick fe- 
males may have medical assistance, and 
such shelter afforded*' them as .‘he })re- 
seiit conbned limits of the Dispensary 
will not admit of Tlie C-oinmittce liojic 
that this plan will ('re long be earned 
into effect to the inci'('’JS('d comfort of 
iiiimhers (ff their poor brcLliren, during 
the painful season of illness, so trying 
under th(' most favourable' clicuinstaiice's, 
to the true and lasting gratnication of all 
eoiucrned in so cliaritable a wc'rk, and to 
the glory of Cod, who is most acc(])tai)ly 
pr.iised when eompassion is show'n by 
man to his hrotlu r. 

One word in eonelusion. V,'hen the 
various institutions, of the ('xistence 
and o’leration of whieli llu'se extiaets 
furnish lively and inleresting jiroofs, 
are eonsidi'n'd, and tlu'ir iinjiortaiieo 
duly ap])reciated, are we asking loo 
much, in begging our rr’aders to pause 
before they gi\e implicit credence to 
tlie statements whieli are made of tlie 
contimiiiig miseries of tlie slaves, tire 
heartless apathy with wdhch their suf- 
ferings are regarded liy those in jiowcr, 
and the still move horrible cruelty with 
whieli the ruthless slave-owners wield 
tlie iron sceptre of Iheir tjTanny ? It 
may, indeed, he said that we have not 
furnished proof lliat the benefits 
have detailed are extended to every 
slave, or tliat many instances of indi- 
vidual hardship or oppression may not 
occur. Is'- it to be expected'^ that wc 
should? Is it over the land of slavery 
plonc that fhe curse of Adam lujngs? 
and are there not civilized and en- 
lightened countries, whose annals 
would give proofs that within their 
blissful confjncs, sin brings forth her 
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full harvest of fraud, oppression, an- 
of blood / , ^ 

Why then is it that those who claim 
to themselvA the title of “ emanci- 
pators,” seek to make iiiiprossions 
upon the unwary, by vecountiiig some 
dreadful tale of cruelty or of blood, 
the ])articulars for makinir np which . 
tliey iK'cd not cross tlie Ocean to pro- 
cure, but ]»iay liiifl, vitli too sure a 
chance of success, in the weekly and 
dail}b catalogues of Crimes connnitted 
in t heir <n;^|^an(l/ Wliy is it that 
thesc^pffttic's^ro anxious tbr the wel- 
fare of the slave, nevt'r iTiention, or, 
if they incjition, attribute no iinport- 


-ace to the measures wBich we have 
shewn to be in operation, and to be 
l>ringing forth, dAy by day, sucli en- 
during and iiuTc^ing bcnelits? Tnitli 
is our object; and w'e contidcntly li()j)c, 
that if a knowledge of the facta wo 
have stated (as we know they aro 
.true) is eirculffted, the result will be, 
that* the holy name of icligion Avill 
not he as])crsed, as it oftentimes is, 
b 3 ' being Im^gbt forward to ad\ance 
schemes founded in fallacy at least, if 
not in fraud, anti that rational and 
s()l)cr views will be taken of a question 
so intimately eomu'cled with the vital 
interests of ilic State. 


— - - 
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A Oenlral Met ling of the .'Tcm- 
bers of this ^Vssoeialioii, in union with 
“ 'I'lie lneor])oi-aled Societv for tlio 
f 'oiu’er.sion and Iteligious hisiuciion^ 
of Negro Sla\es in tite liiitisb Vf(*st- 
India Islands,” was held in the town 
of Cliailestowii, Dll 'i'uesvl.iy List, tlie 
7tb day of October, when ibi* cbildien 
of the 1 m ee School \\cri‘ lii.'.t exaiuint'd, 
in their res]iecli\e classes, and tlieir 
jirogress geiieialiy ap])vovett nf; ilu* 
lion, aiul iti’N'. Lh Ci. l>a\is especialJ}" 
ex])rcssetL bis eoUk ielioii that great 
improvement iiatl taULii pLice sinee 
4lie late \isi( ol the insiioj) and Areb- 
dccieon oriimrbailo - flu .ueoimlsof 
the Tvca.mrti \vctc addvu-ed, lea\iuj; a 
balance of 1/. Ittv. 'Id. in favour of the 
Instiliilioii . after whieh scm ral reso- 
lutions w'erc mo\ ed and jMK.-sed, and 
the annual rejiort submitted. 

• The C’ommitlec, on a letrospcciive 
view of the jiroeeedings of the ])ast 
ya'ur, wert‘ bapp^^ to notice sometliing 
like a revival of those well-directed 
c!tcrtic#ls, wlncli,%l the coj^nencemeixt 
of ibis Jnstltution, wt'rc accompanit'd 
wj^li such success ; but which have 
been since rendered languid and l!i- 
ciheientby tlie absence from the island 
of some, and by tlie death of other 
valuable friends of this Association ; 


particnLaly by tin* death of tlie Rector 
ot St. tfamc.fs anil St. d’lionrts's jia- 
risb(‘s, whose Aaeaiicy, i( i., imieb 
hv‘ rcgictled, li.is never been sn]']>lied ; 
and l)v the ii’signation of the Rev. 
IMr. Ftiihain, Ri'iMor of St. J hull's, in 
A])ul, lvS‘d7, fro) I wliicli time llu* liv- 
ing continued Aacant till Dvceniber, 
when it was .snp]ilied by tbi' jnesent 
incumbent, ll.c f’e\. li’. d. Leacock. 
NotwilliNtandiiig tlu'u'gieat .uid dis- 
coni aging linuli imet s, which tended 
roiisidcrebl; to iiiijii'ile lhf‘ pi ogress of 
tlicWTik, the Coiniiiuti e feel assnriul 
tliOL the sl.iteincnt w'liieli lliey are 
enabled to lay beCoie l1ie nu'i'ling, is 
calculated to :i!i()jd somi' satisl'aclion 
to all who feel^aii interest in tlie utility 
of the L dilution. 

The ('omunttee b.ad received com- 
innnieali{>iis fiom the JL‘v*. JMr. i’em- 
be*'toii, aud the ' . IMr. Leacoek, 
• coiilaiiiiiig, under oitjtiug cir^im- 
stancc.-^, \eiy favourable rejiorls of thd 
schools in their rchpcctive parislics; 
as wc^l as fro?!l Mr. Collins, Catechist 
of Lowland, respecting the jirogress 
and ad\antagc of catechetical instriic- 
lion in the jiarishes of St. Tliomas, 
S*. Janies, and St. Ihiul. 

The Committee therefore ^venture 
humbly to hope, tliat mucli good, by 
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the blessing of God, will bo effected 
by the laborious and indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the instruments which arc at 
resent engaged in tl)*^ \vork ; and tliey 
eg to coniniend to the patronage and 
supi)ort of a liberal public, the interests 
of an Institution, which, if properly 
conducted, is so well calculated to 


benefit society, and to promote the 
eternal welfare of individuals. 

I'he report, and general proceedings 
of the day, excited the gi*eatest satis- 
faction of all present. The subscrip- 
tions were renewed, and a number of 
names added to the lisL 


♦— 

CARDIFF SCHOOL FOR THK EDUCATION OF Tl^^i i^'OOR^ 

Thirteenth Anmial Itefwrt, 


The Committee of the supporters of 
this Institution for tlie furtherance of 
civilization, correct morals, and re- 
ligion, in Burreiidering the cliargc 
committed to them for the last year, 
cannot refrain from congratulating 
themselves and the friends of the 
establishment on the prosperity and 
considerable success which liavc at- 
tended their exertions, and the very 
meritorious labours of the ])rincipal 
and subordinary teachers. The num- 
bers arc, of boys, 100; of girls, 02. 
The majority in both scliools consists 
of very young children, a circimistanco 
which j"our Committee is the ratlier 
pleased with, as it proves to the pub- 
lic, that the education furnished by 
these schools fills up judiciously tlic 
space between extreme infancy and 
more advanced childhood, and that 
the objects of your charitable care 
show no repugnance to be laboriously 
employed, as soon as their strength 
admits of occupation, but that they 
tliankfully undertake the most humble 
oflices for the sake of being industri- 
ously engaged. 

T'licy have also much pleasure in 
reporting that the conduct of the chil- 
dren in both schools, as to .attention, 
diligence, good manners, and obedi- 
ence, has been on the whole salisfac- 

ihe l4ord Bishop of Winchester, 
who honoured your lasfo annual meet- 
ing with his presence aiid co-operation, 
has since been translated to one of 
the most exalted sees in the province. 
But your Committee are not without 
hope that the illustrious and learned 
Prelate, ^low presiding over this see, 
will take up tlie fallen mantle of his 


predecessor, and add the weight of liis 
distinguished cliaracter to the strengtli- 
ening ol‘ your righteous cause and 
w.-irthrc against igno'‘ancc ari^ immo- 
rality. 

Your Committee have also to men- 
tion with regret the loss the schools 
have sustained in the promotion of 
one of their Secretaries,* to an im- 
portant incumbency in this diocese. 
He was indeed w orthy both here and 
elsewhere of carrying into detail ar- 
rangements, which a Van Mildert and 
a Sumner might have laid down for 
i'liim in oulline. Tli(‘y trust, how'ever, 
that he will not entirely forsake your 
cause, but will permit himself to be 
still enrolled among its supporters. 

Your Committee have the satisfac- 
tion of .announcing, that the funds of 
tlie school wear a more jiromising ap- 
jiearance than they did at the last 
anil i\'crs, ary, altliough eon tinned ex- 
ertions are still necessary to increas(‘ 
tliem, so as to eii.able yoiir Coinniitlcc 
to eoin])lele the now building,;. 

Your Committee congralulato them- 
selves and the subscribers on an ac- 
cession to the number of their friends, 
and they are confident, that the more 
the Institution is properly known, the 
more its worth will be appreciated. 
Arguments are not wanting to prove 
the utility, nay, the necessity, of these 
nurseries of better times. Your Rev. 
Preacherf ^lost luminously entered 


^ The Rev. Thomas Stacey, Rectot of 
Gcllygare. 

•j The Rev. W. I). Conybeare, who 
pleached the annual sermon, on the 27tli 
July, 1828. 
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inlo a complete defence of all ^’oui^ 
proceedings, ^ on gromuls Avliicli •no 
serious man* can dare gainsay ; ^ul 
tile Connnittee lake this opjiortiinity, 
ill tlie name of flic suhsedbers, of 
tcnd(n-ing him tlieir cordial thanks fqf 
his forcible and eloquent discourse. 

They would, in conclusion, entreat 
the jmlilic to hear in mind the prin- 
dj)le upon winch the whole system of 
the ^chool hinges, mftnely, of swayino 
the minds of tlie young inlo a sense of 
diitj^ii||i^hfl^fcl)ition of the example 
and immediate presence and interpo- 


sition of their Riiperiors. Your Com- 
mittee invite all * to become school- 
masters and mistinesses to these heJ])less 
objecTs, in tliat “ wisdom, the begin- 
ning of which is the fear of the Tiord,” 
and in that knowledge, wliich alone 
maketh wdse*into salvation.” They, 
for rtieir own part, ha\ e emh'avoured 
so to act during thoir stewardship ior 
the suhscribptfs, as to he suecessful in- 
stnmients of well intentioned heiiehi, 
and to merit that “ honour wliieli 
coineth from (hid only,” “ the praise 
which endnreth for ever.” 


♦ 

NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting on the 12th, and an 
adjourned Meeting on the KMh instant, 
the vSehoois of the following plact‘s 
were received into iiiiion • — Aherdare, 
(ilamorganshire; Christ Cluirch, llrad- 
ford, Yorkshire; \Vils(h*n, Bradford, 
Yorkshire: 15onvne, Lincolnsliire; St. 
IVU'r’s, Derliy ; I^psom, Surrey ; St. • 
Day’s, Gweunap, Coinwall; Ih'mlon, 
Middlesex ; Ilessle, Wc’stmiiister Hall; 

I lasliiigfield, Cambvidgeshiie ; Hilling- 
don, Middlesex; Marsdeu, near Hud- 


dersfield ,♦ Larden, ill Shipton, Salop, 
Leigh, Worcestershire ; I’illgwelly, in 
Newjiort, Moiimo. , Weston 'I'urville, 
Berks; VVootten, Beiks; Wiitlle, hlsscx. 

The following Orants were also 
Tiiade. — St. Ei ter’s, Devlu , L'U)/. ; 

Ln'am, in the I'\)rist of Dean, Cilou- 
eestersliire, lotV. ; Writlle, Jissex, Vj6L ; 
l‘’])som, ; \\ ootten, 15/. ; Birstall, 

nein Leicesh'i, .‘50/; St. Day’s, Chveii- 
iiaj), 50/. ; Haslinglield, 50/. ; Keighley, 
York, 250/. ; Wiisdeu, 100/. 


rOLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Tlie health of Ins Ma- 
jesty, which has, latterly, been a sub- 
ject of much anxiety to the iiation, is 
yow completely restored, and he has 
resumed his customary habits of exer- 
cise, driving almost daily to Windsor 
Castle, to •superintend the alterations 
caj’ryin^on there^ His vi^t to town, 
usually made* at tiiis season^ is eagerly 
expected, as a means of removing the 
gloftny surmises which have agitatgjj 
the jiublic. The Duke of Clarence has 
likewise recovered from tlie severe in- 
disposition by which he was lately 
attacked. 


The weathel, dining the Inst two 
months, iias been uncommonly mikl 
and genial, generally dry^ .yet with 
•sullicient intervals of moisture to pro- 
mofe the growth of the aiitiiimial 
crops, and preserve the Soils of e^ry 
description in that state which is most 
favouMiblc toi^ricultural operations. 
We speak from personal observation, 
made during a journey of several hun- 
dred miles through the midland and 
western counties. The strong clays, of 
all* descriptions of land the one most 
diflicnlt to work, has been evcl'y where 
found ill that peculiar tilth so constantly 
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desired, but so seldom met with by the 
farmer. Tlie turnip* and potatoo crops 
are abundant; and^the latter, which 
is well ripened, has been raised and, 
stored under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for its preservation. The 
eai'ly sown wheats spring well, and, 
from not experiencing any stiper- 
abundant inoistusc, may be expected 
to stand tlie Avinter safely, even should 
it prove severe. The general report of 
the wheat crop of the last harvest is, 
that it does not yield wx*ll; and the 
report appears to be correct : but there 
can be no real gi’ouiid of alarm at tlie 
deficiency ; for so large a number of 
stacks, from the pree^pding harvest, 
ns are at jn-esent standing abroad, can 
scarcely be remembered. Tlic ports 
have been fypc'iicd to foreign wheat at 
tlie lowest duty. In the cider coun- 
tries, tlie crops are considerahly above 
those of an average year. l’om])laiiit 
is made of rot amongst the sheep in 
some districts ; but as this often occurs 
at this time of the year, it may be 
hoped that it is only the usual periodi- 
cal of the season. The demand for 
wool of every description has been 
great, but without any material inllu- ' 
ence on the price. 

France. — The war between Ibis 
country and Algiers apjiears to be 
drawing towards its termination.' A 
French brig, having approached nearer 
than usual to the town, received a 
communication from the Dcy, request- 
ing him to forward despatches to the 
Captain of the JSrctoririierc, who com- 
mands the blockade, in which were 
contained proposals of peace, which 
have of course been transmilted to the 
French government. The particular 
articles have not traifapired, but are 
stated to be very favourable to France, 
and will be readily accepted, as that 
power is desirous of having her whole 
n^al force at liberty to proceed to tlm 
•Levant if riecessary. Many vessels 
from the Italian sea-ports have been 
engaged as transport^; dl the contracts 
being for three months certain, and 
not a vessel hired without undergoing 
a rigorous examination. A brother of 
Ibrahim Pacha, with some other young 
Egyptians, who are going to Paris for 
their education, have arrived at Toulon. 

Peninsula. — The Eastern provinces 


^ of tj^c Spanish monarchy having been 
prfetty generally reduced to obedience, 
tin kingdom may be considered as in 
a tranquil state. I'lie number of ar- 
rests lia^e been great, nor Iiave they 

S et ceased. The most obnoxious of 
le prisoners have been sent to Ceuta, 
the most hopeless of captivity in the 
present dominions of his Catliolic Ma- 
jesty. Negotiations continue to he 
carried hn with*-the French ministry 
for the liquidation of the expenses in- 
curred by the latter cujgjj^Xitioii 

of the Peninsula. The demands of the 
court of Paris certainly are not ex- 
orbitant; but Sjiaiii is too much ex- 
hausted to comply with them. 

1'hc spirit of the Constitutionalists 
in tlie northern prq^^iiices of Portugal 
continues to revive, and displays an 
energy which may be exjiected to jiro- 
duce a bettor stale of attairs. 'flie 
open country is in their porsessioii ; 
and though they have not yet occu- 
pied Oporto, yet they have cstablislied 
their head- quart (‘I's at Braga, wlu‘ncc 
their leader, Serpa Pinto, maintains a 
correspondence with the Constitution- 
alists of tlie south. 'J'liis, together W’itli 
the arrival of the young (iucen, Donna 
Maria, in England, the news of wliich 
had reacliecl Lisbon some time since, 
have evidently increased the emharrass- 
meiit of the cabinet of Don Miguel. 

I'he fever, which raged at Gibraltar 
with such destructive violence during 
the last three months, w'as lieginning 
to abate when the last accounts came* 
aw^ay ; and the rains, w hich were 
anxiously looked for as likely to termi- 
nate the malady, had begun to Ml. 
As generally happens in such circum- 
stances, the virulence of the disorder i;^ 
increased in the iniha))py subjects of 
it, in proportion as the number of them 
is decreased. The new cases were 
reduced from about eighty or ninety 
daily to something below fifty, whilst 
the daily number of deaths equalled 
that at any former period. -This aiyful 
scourge 1ms ccpiall^V affecte^, the ^in- 
habitants aiid the garrison ; and to add 
to their miseries, several of the medical 
practitioners there frll victims to ittjooii 
after it first broke out. It is delight- 
ful to record, that, during this period 
of affliction, the Spanish authorities 
have maniftjsted the most ardent 
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clesjiv to contribute, by every means id 
tlieir power, to the relief of the surferers, 
and Ferdin^^d has most graci^^y 
presented to the governor one thoiflRid 
foregas of wheat, to be distributed 
iiinongst the poor, whose Sufferings, 
from tlie entire stagnation of trade and 
want of employment, are very severe. 

SwEDKN. — A new -treaty of com- 
merce has been concluded between the 
Emperor of Russia^aiid th# King of 
Noi^ay and Sweden, agreeing that 
tlie^llll^itfM^cls, as well as those of 
Norway iSid Sweden, shall be in the 
respective harbours belonging to each 
power on an equality with the national 
vessels with regard to port duties, both 
ill entering and clearing out. 

Iti'ssiA AND TtJiiKi:Y. — Tlio reduc- 
tion of ^^rna has Been effected, whether 
by fraud or force does not ajipear. 
The intelligence from Vienna asserts 
that the Russian general found means 
to con-u])t the integrity of Jussuf, the 
second ollicer in command within the 
foi tress, who, with his own immediate 
tioo])s, laid down their arms, and thus 
rendered the Captain Paelia unable to 
prolong the coiitcvd, and he accord- 
ingly surrendered the fortress, on con-j| 
dilioii that he should be allowed to 
mareli out wuth the remainder of his 
tj*oo])s free. I’lie town i'*, however, 
seareely niiytliiiig but a heap ^f ruins, 
tlu‘ houses being almost battered to 
pieces during a heavy bombardment 
of seventy djiys, thus rendering the 
bravery of tlie defenet* still more 
sinking. Immediately after the oceii- 
pation, Frince Eugene of Wirlemberg 
was (h sj)atelied at the head of a coii- 
sideiable deftiehmeiit in jmrsuii of 
• Omer \^none, Vv^ho had retreated on 
the high road to Const an tiiuqile, hut 
was unable to euinc iqi w ith him, and 
halted at the ^illag^; of IVtroko*, send- 
ing out advanced piquets along the 
Ifanks of Kamtcliik. Count Wittgeii- 
steiu’s army is pushed forward to 
assist in tju* siege of Silistria, which 
must he either s])eedily carried or 
abandoA'd, a,s tht* nature "'^f the sur- 
rounding country is such, tliat a win- 


ter campaign is not practicable. At 
Crajora, the Turks have received a 
considerable reinforcement, with the, 
intention of making another irruption* 
into Little Wallachia, and are now 
assuming such a formidable attitude 
ill that quart ej;, that General Geismor 
' has, been compelled to send the most 
urgent and pressjng entreaties for 
assistance tg^eiiablc him to make head 
against them. 

The evacuation of the Morea lias 
taken place. Ibrahim Pacha has taken 
particular care of his cavalry, and 
wrould not sutler a single horse to be 
left behind, intimating that he had ex- 
pectations of Ueing sjiecdily recalled to 
mingle in Eiifopean w^arfaiv\ The ex- 
pedition froi^ b'ranec arrived previous 
to his departure, and landed bodies of 
troojisto takwpossession of the ditferenf 
fortresses. Not meeting wdtli the re- 
ceplioi* l^iey expected, General Hlgo- 
nct w^as sent to the Governor of Nava- 
rino to demand why the fortress was 
iiot surrendered, and received for au- 
swaw, that the Porte not being at war 
with either Fiance or England, no act 
of liostility would be committed against ^ 
cilber of those powers, but the place 
w’ould not be given up. Orders were 
tbeiefoie immediately given to mareli 
against it, and an ancient brcacli being 
rendered practicable, the troops pene- 
trated iiito the tow'ij, and tlienec t«> the 
citadel, without meeting the sliglitest 
resistance. 'I'lioiigh the fortilications 
of Navarlno W'i*re in a ruinous con- 
dition, (lie citadel Avas well provided 
W’ith magazines of {immmiltion and 
provisions, and an effective garrison of 
above five Inmdred men, which were 
directly embarked for Alexandria Avith 
tliidr arms an ft baggage. The same 
system of non-rcsistanee Avns pursued 
at ]\l()don and Coroii, and^ similar 
means were employed for •their occu- 
pation. These two fortresses were also 
Veil stored AAnth the means of defeVc*^ 
and the former is very strongly fortified. 
Coron js to be ■suiTciidered to the Greek 
goAcrnment as*soon as it shall send 
regular troops to occupy it. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name, • Appointment. 

Ilarribon, T. ••••••.•«*• Head Mast, of Maidstone Grammar School. 

Jebb, M Dom. Cbapl. to the Bishop of Limerick. 

Monson, John . . . Chapl. in Ordinary to the King. 

Ncylor Thomas Mast, of the Royal Free Grammar School, MarlbouMitrii, 

c 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 

Banks, S. H Dullingham, V. Camh. Ely Mrs. Pigotr 

Birkett, William . . Preb. of Hatherton, in Coll. Ch. ofWolvcrhamp. D.& C.Wolverhamp. 

„ . f V. of Tamworth, Warwick Lichfield 

I5lick,l?rancis .. JJeb. of PipaParva, in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Bowe, Wiliiam • • • • PrelRof Compton Dundoii, in Cath. Ch. of Wells Bp. of Bath & Wt’h 
Bruce, C. Boyle .. St. Jrmes, Soiithelmham, R.Suffolk Norwich A. Aduii , Estj. 

^ 1 -1 xtriv' S Baylham St. Peter, R. Suffolk J ,, , T N. L. Aiton, E ' . 

C,.l..le.Wrt!Pm J r. KWolk j > Rcv.N.Colvil-, IkP 

Connor, John . . | Suffolk Norwich The KiiiR 

,.,. 0 . \ ■>»-' "r- 

C to Broad-Windsor, V, Dorset Bristol The King {hy tapsv) 
Freei, George . . | yaxle^^V^ ^ Hunts. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

r> j S R. of South Cove, Suffolk Norwich Sii T.S, Gooch, Bari. 

oocli, C.J J /o Toppesficld, R. Essex London The King 

Leighton, Francis.. Cardcston, R. , Salop Hereford Sii R. Leighton, Ft- 

Moor, E. J. ••••.. Kesgrave, P. C. Suffolk Norwich Sir J. G. Shaw, Bt. 

Revell, S Wingcrwoilh, P. C. Deihy Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 

Richards, G.P... {^^'/pcTcr.ham, Ch. Winchest-Kins's Coll. Camb. 

Salwey, Thomas . . St. Florence, 11. PembrokcSt.David’sSt.Jolin’sColl.Carnh. 

Webber, Chailes ,. Deaneiy ’’n Coll. Ch. of Ripon York The King 
Young, William . . Aller, R. Somerset Batli&W.Emman. ColI.Camb. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Name, Preferment, County, Diocese, Patron. g 

Champagne, George Canonry in Coll. Ch. of Windsor Salisbury D. ii Cns. of Windaoi 

Costobadic, J Wensley, R. Y’ork Clicster Ld. and Lady Boltoi^ 

Cranmer, Richard • • M^.chain, V. Surrey Windiest. J. Cranmer, Esq. 

Dashwood, Horat. J- Norfolk Norwich J.R. Dashwood,E&q. 

MartyiV,' Claudius. . Ludgershall, R. Bucks Lincoln Mrs. Martyn 

Moore, J. Lovell . . Bengeo, V. ^ Herts Lincoln T; B. Byde, Esq. 

„«lichfora, J {wrtA Frod^well, Cl'i. J- Stafford Lichfield Bishop of Chester 

Walker, William »• Sutton St. James, P. C. Lincoln Lincoln V. of Long SuUon 

^ S • A ' * 

Name. Residence. County. 

Cullen, John Stockport Chester 

EllershaW, Christopher Fo11|ingham Lincoliji 

Harman, John Baschurch Salop 

Howell, Richard •••••'.. Chipping Sodbury •'••• Gloucester 

Hugh^et, William Hooker Smeeth-hill Kent 

Messiter, John Woolwich Ker 'I 

Procter, James. St. Helen’s .....r Lancaster^ 

Walker; R. Wem •.••• Salop 'i 
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UN IVERSITy/ INTELLIGENCE. 


^OXFORD,^ 


I'he Honorary Degree of M. A. has 
been conferred on George Co^s*, Scholar 
of Trinity College, the t^ccessful candi- 
date for a Writership in India given by 
the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn as a prize for competition among 
the junior Members of the University. 

Mr. Wynn having ^ered adother Wri- 
tersuip as a similar prize for competition 
Members, it was una- 
nimously icsolved in Convocation, “ That 
tlie thanks of the University be returned 
to Mr. Wynn for this additional mark of 
his liberal attctition ; and that his offer of 
the Writership be accepted.’* 

El r.CTIONS. 

The R 9 v. EdwarJl Bouveiie Pusoy, M. A. 
late Fellow of Oriel College, lias been ap- 
pointed to the Regius l*rofessorship of Hc- 

'ew, and the annexed Canonry of Christ 
Church, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Nicoll. 

1^1 r. C. Waring Faber, A. and Scholar 
of University College, has been elected 
Vinerian Scholar, in the room of the Hon. 
Philip Henry Abbot, M. A. Student of 
Christ Church, recently elected a Vinerian 
Fellow. 

Ambrose Goddard Lethbridge, B. A. 
has been admitted actual Fellow of AH 
Souls’ College; and William Reginald 
Courtenay, S. C. L, of Chiist Church, 
and George Cary Elwes, B. A. of Trinity 
College, have been admitted Foundcr’s-kin 
Fellows; and Fred. Gooch, S. C. L. of 
Christ Church, John Robert Kenyon, 
S, C. Ti. of Christ Chuich, and Norman 
Hikon Macdonald, S. C. L. of Oriel College, 
have been admitted I’robutionaiy Fellows 
ot the above Society. 

Edmund Htinmond, M.A. Siholnr of 
^University College on Sir Simon Rennet’s. 
Foundation, has been elected Fellow of 
that Society on tlic same Foiiridation. 

The Rev. John Bosly, M. A. Fellow of 
Balliol College, lias been appointed to the 
office of ^td-Libiarian of the Bodleian, 
vifeant by the resignation of tlie Rev. Dr. 
Bliss. " 


Dr^m'-’s conferred. , 

liA,dh£L0S AND DC/CTOR IN DIVINITY, 
by accumulation. 

Arj^hur Benoni Evans, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. ^ 

The Rev. Daniel Francis Warner, Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Edward* Rose Breton, Qi^en’s College 
'^3nd compounder* 

^h%as Partington, Studt. of Christ Church 


Rev. John Justice, Christ Church. 

Rev. Jamcb P. Matthews, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. William JSmith Dear, Wadham (’oil. 

> Rev. Samuel Fox, Pembroke (^oll- 
Rev. Robert Appleton, Pembroke Coll. 

; Rev. William Job ’ Charlton Staunton, 
Magdalen *Uoll. 

AVilliam Smythe, Student of Christ Church. 
Rev. Franiis Atkinson Faber, Scholar of 
University Coll. 

Rev. Henry Vere Hodge, Exeter Coll. 
William Rainsden, Christ Church, grand 
compounder. 

Rev. W'^illiam ^“Acriry England, Pembroke 
Coll, grand Compounder. 

Rev. Richai^ Lateward Townsend, St. 
Mary HulU | 

James Alexaflker Auldio, ^ embroke Coll. 
Rev. James Worcester Coil. 

George Dywcll, Scholar of Tiinity Coll. 
Rev. Edward Duiicombe, Brascniiose Coll. 
John Taylor, Brasennose CoH. 

mclIELORS OP ARTS, 

Rev. John Davis, St. Edmund Hall. 
Thomas Clutton, Fellow of New Coll. 
Charles Bradshaw Bowdes, Exetei Coll. 
Thomas Parry, Wadham Coll. 

John Burland Hams, Trinity Coll. 

William Robert Browell, Scholar of Pem- 
broke Coll. 

Evan Pugh. Jesus CoH. 

Charles William Arnott, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas Clements Pan, Christ Chuich, 
grand i ornpounder. 

Thomas Octavius Foley, Oueen’s Coll. 
Stephen Raliih Spicer, Worcester Cdll. 
Charles Buckner, Wadham Coll. 

(Jeorge Cooper, Wadham CoH. 

Sir Stephen Richard Glynno, Bart. Christ 
Church, gland compounder. 

Henry Clark, Worcester CoH. grand com- 
pounder, 

Ayscough Fawke^, Brasennose Coll, grand 
compounder. ^ 

Thomas Frederick Dymock, Balliol CoH. 

grand compounder. 

JaiiK^s Hare Wake, Queen’s Cijl. 

Jphn Atkinson Fulton, Michel ScholaV#>f 
Queen’s CoH. 

Charles Adams Bush, Queen’s CoH. 

John Marten Bu?v^ Magdalen Hall. 

Edward Grimmett, Magdalen Hall. 

John William Watts, Magdalen Hall. 

Hon, Arthur Lascelles, Christ Clwirch. 
William Boulton, Christ Church. 

Th^as Bevan, Balliol College. 

David John George, Scholar of Jctfiis CoH. 
Thomas Edmondes, Scholar of Jesus CoH. 
John Hockln Cartwright. Exeter Coll, 
Charles Orlando Fletcher, Exeter Coll. - 
Thomas Gayfere, Mdi’tjn ColL . 



University Intelligence. 

Henry Simon Charles Crook, Lincoln Coll. 1 married. 

William Farwell, Trinity Coll. The Rev. Jolin.Egerton;Rathbone, M.A, 

Richarci Hopkins Harrison, Trinity Coll. Fellow of New CollegcJ^^^and Vicar of 

Edward Acton Davies, St. John’s C^ll. Romford, Essex, to A Jjell&, second 

Robert Guppy, Pembroke Coll. . daughter of the late Edward FrancU 

Daniel Dobree, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. Colston, Esq. of Filkina Hall, OxfordaWife. 


CAMtolDGE. " V 


The Rev. Gilbei'b Ainslic, Master ojj 
Pembroke College, has bceri elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University for the en- 
suing year. 

ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. James Saunders, M. A. and 
John Gibson, Esq. B. A. of S.dncy .‘iJussex 
College, have been elected Foundation 
Fellows of that Society. '9 

John W’-?^'i*(ld, Esq. BrtA. and Richard 
T. Fisher, Esq. B.“ A of Pc. ,^broke College, 
have been Fellows yf that Society. 

The Rev. W. Hanson, di, A. Fellow of 
Clare Hall, has bo* n .fjioOintod Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, in the ppom of the 
Rev. J.C.Ebdon, M. A. 

(J RACES. 

Graces to the following efToct have passed 
the Senate : — 

To appoint Mr. Crick, of St. John’s 
College, Mr. Raines of Christ College, Mr. 
Hare of Trinity Colljge, and Mr. Thirlvvall 
of Trinity College, Examiners of the 
Classical Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Isaacson of St. John’s 
College, Mr. C. Smith of St. Petei ’s College, 
Mr. Jeremie of Trinity College, and Mr. 
Bayne of Trinity College, Examiners of 
the previous Examination in Lent Term 
182^ 

To appoint Mr. Rose of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Mr. Hodgson of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Examiners of the Classical part of the 
tlxaminaiion of the Queationists, net can- 
didates for Honours, in January 1829. 

To appoint Professor Whewell and Mr. 
King (Moderators of last year), Mr. Maddy 
of St. John’s College, fir, Myers of Tri- 
nity College, Mr. Birkett of St. John’s 
CoUeg-j/ and Mr. C Smith of St. PetVr’s 
College, I'iXamiucrs of the Questioiiists in 
j^.nuaL; 1829. 

-V^flrace having passed, the Senate to i,he 
following effect ; — “ That those to whom 
> the Sunday afternoon t«rns at St. Mary’s, 
and the turns for^t.)hristmas Day and 
Good Friday, are assigned, shall, from the 
beginning of November 1828, to the end 


of May 1829, provide no other substitute 
than such as are appointed in conformity 
with that Grace:”* The following persons 
have been elected, each for the mouth to 
which his name is affixe"' 

1828. Nov... Mr. Graham, Christ v-oll. 

Dec. . . Mf. Melvill, St. Peter’s. 

1829. Jan. ..Mr. Dealtry, Trinitv. 

Feb. . . Mr. G. Waddington, Trinity. 
March . Mr. H. V. Elliott, Trinity. 
April.. Mr. Hose, St. John’s. 

May . .Mr. Bl.'tnt, St. JoJjri’s. 
riiiZES. 

The Seatonian Prize for the prcsci) J) 
year has been adjudged to the Rev 
Smedley, of Sidney College, foi his poeu. 
on “ Saul at Endor.^' 

The subject lor the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for the ensuing year is — The Doc^ 
trihc of Ti/prft, and its injlucvcc on the In- 
terpretation of the New Testament, 

Veg^ees amferred. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. T. Gilbank Ackland, St. John’s Coll. 
DOCTOR IN rUYSIC. 

John Burdelt Steward, Pemhrolte Coll. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Graham, Fellow of Christ Coll. 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 

Henry John Haylcs Bond, C. C. Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Septimus Palmer, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev, Gawen Hodgson, St, John’s Coll, 

Rev. Burge j Lambert, St. John’s Coll. 

BACIir.LOnS IN CIVIL LAW. 

T. P. Luxrnoore Hallct, Fell. ofTrin.lIall. 
Herbert jenner, Trinity Hall, 

Rev. Thomas Dealtry, Catbp^rvic Hall. 

Rev. Charles Burnc, Trinity Hall. 

BACTILLOR OF <\RTS. 

Wm. MHntosh Brookes, St. Peter’s Coll. 

I hon, 's Charles Pearson, B. A. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been incorporated of 
this University. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T1 ^ communicatiru of “ A. 4».” *iad better be deferred until the remaining part be 
publjshiul. ‘ 

H. H.” is under consideration.—" E. C.” is not exafl*ly,to our taste. ^ J 
* To the question of " (L S.” we answer — that conipllaiScc is often requestedf , we 
are not aware that'U can be demanded. ^ 








